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REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


JANUARY  1. 
Reflections  on  New-year's  Day* 


_|  VIEW  this  day  of  the  year,  as  if  it  were  the 
first  day  of  my  existence?  and  I  humbly  hope, 
through  the  divine  goodness,  blessings  shall  be 
granted  to  me  for  this  year,  equal  to  those  I  have 
enjoyed  trom  my  birth  till  now.  What  may  I  not 
ex|>ect  from  that  God,  who  from  the  first  moment 
of  my  life,  nay,  even  before  I  was  born,  provided 
for  me  with  such  infinite  tenderness  ?  He  gave 
me  friends  in  my  parents,  who  supported  and 
brought  me  up  from  my  very  birth,  and  whose 
disinterested  love  protected  me  in  that  helpless 
state.  How  could  I  have  been  preserved  without 
such  care,  to  enjoy  that  variety  of  blessing?,  which 
I  now  possess  ? 

Had  I,  at  that  time,  been  capable  of  reflection, 
no  doubt  I  might  have  promised  myself  many 
agreeable  hours,  in  the  course  of  my  existence  on 
earth.  Since  I  am  now  endowed  with  that  power, 
I  will  give  myself  up  entirely  to  a  sense  of  my 
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happiness,  and  the  future  nopes  I  am  permittee!  to 
indulge.  I  this  day  enter  on  a  new  period  of 
my  life,  not  so  much  unprovided  for,  nor  so  help- 
less, as  when  I  first  came  into  the  world,  but  am 
still  as  necessitous  in  many  respects.  I  still  want 
friends  to  shed  sweets  upon  my  life,  to  support  my 
spirits  when  oppressed  with  grief,  and  to  admonish 
me  of  dangers  I  might  otherwise  fall  into.  And, 
surely,  my  gracious.  God  will  grant  me  this  best  of 
blessings  !  Whatever  may  happen  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  he  has  undoubtedly  chosen  me 
some  kind  friend,  to  be  my  adviser  in  difficulties, 
and  to  comfort  me  under  misfortunes  ;  one  who 
will  share  the  sweets  of  prosperity  with  me,  and,  in 
moments  of  weakness,  will  aid  and  support  my 
reason. 

The  all-wise  God  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
my- future  lot  from  the  first  moment  of  my  life. 
My  being  born  of  such  parents,  in  such  a  place,  and 
at  such  a  time  is  not  by  chance.  The  time,  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  and  even  the  conse- 
quences of  my  birth,  were  all  planned  by  infinite 
wisdom.  It  was  from  the  first,  that  God  fixed  my 
fate,  weighed  the  evils  I  was  to  endure,  and  saw 
the  pleasures  and  comforts,  which  were  to  restore 
calm  and  serenity  to  my  mind.  A  variety  of  causes, 
then  unknown,  were  by  his  decree,  to  combine  for 
my  happiness ;  and  all  things  relating  to  me,  were 
intented  to  accomplish  his  beneficent  views.  The 
Lord  this  day  settles,  as  it  were,  my  lot  over 
again.  He  who  gave  me  being  takes  in  at  one 
perfect  glance,  each  week,  each  day,  each  moment 
of  this  year.  Though  all  which  relates  to  me,  is 
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hidden  from  me,  yet  all  things  are  visible  to  God, 
and  are  settled  according  to  his  decrees,  which  are 
full  of  wisdom  ancl  goodness.  Should  I  in  the 
cours^  of  this  year  experience  any  misfortune, 
which  I  cannot  foresee ;  should  any  unforeseen  hap- 
piness fall  -  to  my  lot ;  should  I  sustain  any  un- 
expected loss ;  all  will  happen  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  Filled  with  this  conviction,  I  begin 
the  new  year.  Whatever  may/  occur,  I  shall  be 
more  and  more  peisuaded,  that  God  will  be  my 
preserver,  in  my  old  age,  as  he  was  in  my  youth. 
Should  I  be  exposed  to  poverty  and  distress,  I  will 
recollect  the  still  more  critical  state  of  my  infancy, 
in  which  he  protected  me.  The  ingratitude  of  a 
friend  ought  not  to  render  me  unhappy.  God  cam 
soon  raise  me  up  other  friends,  in  whose  tenderness 
I  may  enjoy  unexpected  comfort  and  delight- 
Even  danger  and  persecution,  beyond  all  human 
foresight,  ought  not  to  terriiy  me.  Though  my  life 
should  be  full  of  them,  let  me  confide  in  God  who 
protected  me  in  childhood,  when  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers.  Why  then,  should  I  not  begin  this 
year  with  a  tranquil  mind  ?  I  would  look  forward 
without  anxiety,  and  leave  my  fate  to  the  guidance 
of  an  unerring  Providence. 


JAN.  2.      ^  % 

The  blessings  granted  us  in  Winter.      "\^ 

WTERE  we  to  examine  the  glorious  works  of  God 
more  attentively  tlUm  we  generally  do,  we  should 
find,  even  at  this  season,  many  reasons  to  rejoice  in 
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his  superabundant  goodness,  and  to  praise  the 
wonders  of  his  wisdom.  When  beauteous  nature 
displays  the  rich  blessings  of  God  in  spring,  suir.ner, 
and  autumn,  few  are  so  insensible  as  not  to  tbel 
some  emotions  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  But  the 
sensations  of  gratitude  are  rarely  excited  even  in 
sensible  minds  when  tney  behold  the  trees  stripped 
of  their  fruit,  and  the  fields  without  verdure  ;  when 
the  cold  winds  M  histle  round  their  dwellings,  and 
a  chilling  cold  freezes  the  earth  and  benumbs  its 
inhabitants.  But  is  it  really  tine  that  this  season  is 
so  totally  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  God,  and  of 
what  ought  to  kindle  piety  ftnd  gratitude  in  the 
heart  of  man?  Certainly  not  Let  us  only  be 
more  attentive  to  the  works  of  God,  more  sensibly 
touched  with  the  many  proofs  of  his  goodness 
towards  us,  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  to 
praise  our  adorable  Benefactor,  even  in  winter. 
What  would  be  our  situation,  during  violent  cold, 
if  *»7^  had  iruher  fuel  nor  clothes  to  keep  us  warm ! 
"With  what  tender  goodness  the  Lord  prevents  our 
wants,  and  supplies  us  even  during  winter's  cold 
with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  lite  \  While, 
at  this  moment,  we  may  be  enjoying  the  comfortable 
warmth  of  a  fire,  shall  we  not  lift  up  our  hearts 
in  grateful  praise  to  that  God,  who  gives  us  these 
supplies  ? 

Were  it  given  to  mortals  to  know  the  chain  of 
every  thing  in  nature,  how  astonishing  would  be 
our  admiration  at  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its 
Author  !  But  though  we  cannot  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  all  his  works,  the  Tittle  we  do  know  of  mem, 
must  constrain  us  to  acknowledge,  that  the  govern- 
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mcnt  of  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent. 
Winter  is  included  in  the  noble  plan  he  has  formed. 
If  this  season  did  not  exist,  the  spring  and  summer 
would  lose  many  oT  their  charms,  the  fertility  of  the 
fields  would  diminish,  commerce  would  cease  in 
many  provinces,  and  part  of  the  woods  and  forests 
would  have  been  created  in  vain.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  winter  is  certainly  very  useful,  and  though  its 
advantages  were  not  so  apparent,  it  should  suffice 
us  to  reflect,  that  winter  is  the  work  of  the  Creator 
as  well  as  the  other  seasons,  and  that  all  which 
comes  from  God  must  be  for  the  best. 


JAN.  3. 
The  daily  proofs  of  God's  providence. 

NOT  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, except  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  is  cer- 
tainly to  betray  our  ignorance  and  weakness.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  things  are  daily  of- 
fering themselves,  which  ought  to  excite  our  atten- 
tion and  admiration.  The  astonishing  formation  of 
a  child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  is  as  great  a 
miracle  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  as  the 
creation  of  the  first  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  The  preservation  also  of  our  life,  if  we 
properly  consider  the  various  causes  and  effects 
which  combine  for  that  purpose,  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing, than  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  sole 
diiTeieace  lies  here  ;  the  one  happens  but  seldom, 
while  we  every  day  witness  the  other.  And  this  is 
the  only  reason  why  it  does  not  strike  us  more 
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sensibly,  or  raise  our  admiration,  as  it  otherwise 
would  do.  My  own  experience,  no  doubt,  ought 
folly  to  convince  me,  that  a  Divine  Providence 
watches  over  the  preservation  of  my  days.  I  c^n 
not  be  certain  of  a.  single  moment  of  my  life  ;  a 
thousand  unknown  and  secret  causes,  may  soon 
terminate  it,  chili  my  blood,  and  stop  my  breath  ! 
Alas  !  I  feel  but  too  well,  my  own  inability,  to  pre- 
serve my  life,  qr  to  remove  the  infirmities  and 
dangers  with  which  I  am  threatened.  Subject  to 
such  variety  of  bodily  evils,  to  so  many  wants,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,  I  should  be  a  very  wretched 
being  indeed !  The  union  of  my  soul  and  body, 
and  their  continual  and  reciprocal  acting  on  each 
other,  are  incomprehensible,  and  neither  depend 
on  my  will  or  power.  The  circulation  of  fluids 
within  me,  the  beating  of  my  pulse,  go  on  without 
interruption,  though  I  am  not  able  to  contribute  to 
them  in  the  smallest  degree.  All  things  convince 
me,  that  neither  my  taste,  my  faculties,  nor  the 
duration  of  my  life,  depend  on  my  own  will.  It  is 
the  Almighty,  who  by  a  secret  and  absolute  power, 
maintains  in  me  motion,  strength,  and  life.  If  my 
breath  is  not  stopped,  if  my  blood  still  flows,  if  my 
limbs  possess  their  activity,  if  the  organs  of  my 
senses  preserve  their  play ;  and  if,  at  this  moment 
I  have  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  the  use  of  rea- 
son, it  is  to  God  alone  that  I  am  indebted  for  these 
blessings. 

But  why  do  I  so  seldom  reflect,  and  with  so  little 
gratitude,  on  the  daily  manifestations  of  Frovv- 
ULairo  ?  Ought  not  the  reflections  which  have  just 
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offered  themselves,  to  have  been  dlways4iiiprinted  on 
jny  heart  ?  Should  I  not  at  least  every  morning  and 
evening  of  my  life,  meditate  on  the  great  benefits 
of  my  Creator  ?  And  ought  I  not  to  admire,  adore, 
and  bless  him  for  the  same  ?  Most  certainly  I  ought. 
By  this  constant  religious  homage  I  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  from  the  insensible  brute  creation, 
who  have  not  received  the  faculty  of  contemplating 
the  works  of  God. 

O  thou  divine  Preserver  of  my  life  !  teach  me 
properly  to  contemplate  the  miracles  of  thy  good- 
ness !  And  when  thou  grantest  me  a  favour,  however 
small  in  itself,  may  I  feel  the  value  oflt ;  let  it  lead 
me  to  glorify  thy  name,  and  to  acknowledge  that  thou 
art  the  only  source  of  my  happiness  !  '  Then  may  I 
apply  to  myself  the  words  of  the  holy ,  patriarch, 
"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies 
"  and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shewed  to  thy 
"servant"  GEN.xxxii.  10. 


JAN.  4. 
The  several  uses  of  Fire, 

FIRE,  in  some  degree,  is  the  universal  instru- 
ment of  all  the  arts,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  element  is  incorporated  with  the  air,  the  wa- 
ter, and  all  fat  and  oily  substances,  that  man  might 
make  continual  use  of  it.  How  very  useful  for 
fuel  is  all  combustible  matter  !  Without  a  sufficient 
quantity  of*  it  we  should  at  once  lose  the  greatest 
advantages,  and  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  incon- 
veniencies. 

VOL.  T.  C 
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Were  it  not  for  the  fire  which  lights  us  m  win- 
ter, the  greatest  part  of  our  time  would  pass  in 
insupportable  darkness  ;  and  our  most  agreeable 
amusements  would  cease  at  sun  set.  We  should 
then  be  obliged  to  remain  motionless,  or  else  to 
wander  in  horror  of  darkness,  amidst  ten  thousand 
dangers.  How  melancholy  would  our  state  be,  if, 
in  these  long  evenings,  we  could  neither  make  use 
of  the  resources  of  reading  and  writing,  or  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  society  !  How  unwholesome  would 
our  food  be,  and  how  little  nourishment  would  it 
yield,  if  by  means  of  fire  it  was  not  dissolved, 
softened,  and  prepared  to  a  certain  degree. 

Nature  and  all  its  treasures  would  become  useless 
without  fire,  and  would  lose,  in  our  eyes,  some  of 
its  greatest  charms.  But  let  us  limit  ourselves  to 
the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  it "  at  this 
moment.  How  comfortable  is  a  room  warmed  by 
it,  so  as  to  guard  us  from  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal air!  We  should  be  condemned  to  do  no- 
thing, at  least  to  a  thousand  disagreeable,  sensations, 
during  hard  frosts,  if  the  fire,  by  warming  us,  did 
not  convey  to  us  a  certain  activity.  Many  aged 
and  sickly  people  would  suffer  doubly,  were  it  not 
for  the  benign  influence  of  fire.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  new  born  infant,  if  its  tender  and 
delicate  limbs  were  not  warmed  and  strengthened 
by  a  gentle  heat  ?  Oh  !  miserable  people,  who 
buffer  all  the  rigour  of  a  cold  season,  ready  to  sa- 
crifice a  portion  of  your  bread  in  order  to  get  fuel  to 
warm  your  trembling  limbs.  I  pity  you  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  !  Your  condition  reminds 
me  of  a  part  of  my  happiness,  to  which  I  have 
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hKherto  paid  too  little  attention ;  and  imposes  on 
me  more  strongly,  the  obligations  of  blessing  the 
God  of  all  grace,  for  the  advantages  which  I  draw 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  also  points  out  my 
duty  to  give  part  of  my  abundance  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  indigent.  O  my  God,  my  Crea- 
tor  and  Benefactor,  deign  to  look  down  upon  me ! 
Cause  my  heart  to  expand  in  praises  and  thanks- 
givings. I  ascribe  all  the  advantages,  all  the 
pleasures,  which  fire  enables  me  to  enjoy,  to  thy 
fatherly  care  over  me.  O  may  this  useful  elemeni 
never  become  an  instrument  of  vengeance  to  myself 
or  others  ! 


JAN.  5. 

Winter  Amusements. 

DURING  the  present  season,  which,  through  pr*. 
judice,  so  many  consider  gloomy,  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  seeks  amusement  to  divert  himself, 
and  to  make  the  long  evenings  pass  away  less  tedi- 
ously. Many  to  compensate  their  sufferings  by  cold 
are  engaged  in  dissipation,  in  company,  and  vain 
pleasures.  How  lamentable  is  it  to  see  the  efforts 
which  many  people  make  to  shorten  days,  alas  !  too 
short  already,  by  idleness  and  trifling  pursuits.  The 
space  of  a  day  is  often  filled  up  by  a  train  of  em- 
ployments, which  are  quite  unworthy  the  dignity  ot 
man,  and  the  purposes  of  his  immortal  soul.  Hours 
after  sun  rise,  the  luxurious  man  quits  his  bed.  He 
forms  projects  whilst  at  breakfast,  for  the  amuse- 
ments to  which  he  means  to  sacrifice  the  new  dav. 
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Then  abandoning  himself  to  sloth,  he  waits  the  hour 
for  a  second  repast  :  it  comes,  and  he  forgetting 
the  consequences,  gives  himself  up  without  bounds 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Surfeited  with  the 
immoderate  use  he  makes  of  it,  he  throws  himself  on 
his  couch,  to  recover  sufficient  powers  to  bear  some 
new  excess.  The  hour  arrives  in  which  he  must 
go  to  a  tumultuous  company,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
noisy  circle  is  to  assemble  around  him.  Down  he 
sits  "to  play.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  sun 
arose,  he  manifests  that  he  has  a  soul ;  and  with  cards 
in  his  hands,  the  time  appears  to  him  to  pass  too 
rapidly.  This  animal  of  a  man  goes  at  last  from 
play,  to  the  table,  and  from  the  table  to  bed  ;  but 
no  sweet  sleep  does  he  find  there.  Frightful  dreams 
or  restlessness  disturb  his  repose.  But  these  are 
not  the  most  reprehensible  methods  of  lavishing  days 
and  wasting  long  winter  evenings.  Man  is  very 
ingenious  in  multiplying  ways  to  shorten  his  time 
in  trifling  and  vain  amusements.  He  is  sometimes 
induced  to  quit  the  town  for  the  sake  of  hunting. 
Then  he  pursues  the  frighted  hare,  or  fearful  deer, 
who  at  the  last  gasp  becomes  the  prey  of  the  hunter, 
whose  noise  and  inhuman  pleasure,  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  the  country  and  of  nature.  Luxury  some- 
times leads  him  to  the  ball,  -where  he  often  loses 
his  health,  his  peace,  of  mind,  and  his  innocence. 
Sometimes  the  pleasures  of  public  places  inchant 
him.  There  passions  glide  insensibly  into  his  heart, 
or  acquire  new  vigour  there  :  passions  which  inca- 
pacitate him  for  tasting  real  pleasures.  Again  he 
is  driven  to  other  entertainments,  to  other  diver- 
sions,whkh  frequently  also  draw  sins  in  their  train. 
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But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  of  tne  amuse- 
ments of  winter.  Permit  me  now  to  remind  my 
fellow  men  of  their  duty  in  regard  to  them.  Tis 
not  the  love  of  society  which  I  blarne ;  but  this  in- 
clination must  not  degenerate  into  a  strong  passion; 
it  must  not  take  possession  of  the  whole  soul.  So- 
ciety may  become  hurtful  to  you,  though  nothing 
should  pass  contrary  to  virtue  and  good  morals,  if 
it  takes  up  too  much  of -your  time;  if  it  leads  to 
the  neglect  of  duties  ;  Qr  if  your  domestic  aiiairs 
are  at  all  deranged  by  it.  Our  Creator  permits 
pleasures,  for  recreation  only,  and  not  for  our  daily 
work.  I  particularly  advise  you  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  your  social  pleasures.  Avoid  those  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  without  endangering  your  vir- 
tue, your  reputation,  or  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  your  family.  Never  let  those  mad  pleasures 
find  access  iato  your  heart,  which  may  wound  your 
neighbour,  give  rise  to  complaints,  cause  tears  to 
flow,  or  which  may  make  you  neglect  the  duties  of 
society  and  of  religion.  Let  not  even  the  most  in- 
nocent pleasures,  so  far  take  possession  of  you,  as 
to  make  you  insensible  to  the  pure  and  solid  plea- 
sures of  Christianity,  or  take  away  your  relish  for 
religious  duties. 

O  my  God  !  do  thou  thyself  govern  my  deceit- 
lul  heart,  and  grant  that  I  may  never  forget  thee  in 
the  midst  of  earthly  pleasures.  Let  the  considera- 
tion of  thine  all-seeing  eve  being  always  upon  me, 
guard  me  against  temptations  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  !  Let  me  be  more  attached  to  IJie  exercise 
of  my  duties  as  a  Christian,  as  a  citizen,  a  father. 
or  a  child,  than  to  the  gratification  of  carnal  do 
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sires.  There,  are  always  pure  pleasures  within  my 
reach,  even  in  winter ;  why  then  should  I  be  sc  ear- 
nest about  trifling  amusements  r  If  I  find  a  desire  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  the  stormy 
sky,  the  fields  covered  with  snow,  and  many  other 
phenomena  of  winter,  will  at  once  serve  to  amuse 
my  mind,  and  to  increase  my  devotion.  Even  in 
winter,  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  and  he  who 
will  reflect  upon  them,  will  continually  enjoy  a 
variety  of  pleasures. 


JAN.  6*. 

The   care    of    Providence    towards    Animals    m 
Winter. 

GOD  gives  the  necessaries  of  life  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  to  millions  of  rational  beings,  dispersed 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  Their 
wants  are  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition,  their  age,  and  their  manner 
of  living.  The  more  we  see  of  our  inability  to 
form  plans  for  own  preservation,  the  more  the 
arrangements  of  God,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, deserve  our  attention  and  admiration.  But 
we  must  not  be  so  selfish,  as  to  confine  the  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind  alone,  without  remembering  also  the  care 
which  providence  takes  of  other  animals  during 
winter  ;  the  number  of  which  on  the  earth,  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  rational  beings  who  inhabit 
it 

The  preservation  of  human  creatures  is  wonder- 
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fal,  but  the  cares  of  providence  towards  animals, 
are  still  more  astonishing  proofs  of  the  wisdpm, 
jK>wer,  and  goodness  Of  God.  Tis  not  surprising 
that  the  prodigious  number  of  animals  which  our 
globe  contains,  should  find  food  or  habitation  in 
summer,  because  then  all  nature  is  disposed  to 
concur  towards  that  end.  But  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  creatures,  those  millions  of  quadrupeds,  of 
reptiles,  of  birds,  of  insects,  and  fishes,  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  pinching  winter,  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one 
capable  of  reflection  I  Most  animals  are  by  nature 
provided  with  a  covering,  by  means  of  which  they 
i'an  bear  the  'cold  and  procure  themselves  food  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  bodies  of  wild 
beasts,  those  inhabitants  of  forests  and  deserts,  .are 
so  formed  that  the  hair  falls  off  in  summer,  and 
grows  again  for  a  winter's  covering,  till  it  becomes 
a  fur,  which  enables  them  to  endure  the  most  se- 
vere cold.  Many  other  kinds  of  anknals  find  an 
asylum  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  old  crevices,  in 
Jioliows  of  rocks  or  in  caves,  when  the  cold 
obliges  them  to  leave  their  summer  dwellings. 
Some  carry  their  food  thither  beforehand  and  thus 
live  on  what  they  gathered  in  summer  ;  others  pass 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  and  sleep  away  the 
<  old  season.  Several  sorts  of  birds  possess  an  in- 
stinct which  prompts  them  to  change  place  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  war- 
mer climate.  Some  animals,  not  designed  to  tra- 
vel, find,  notwithstanding,  their  want"  «*upplied  in 
winter.  Birds  are  instructed  to  find  insects  in  moss 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Some 
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kind  of  quadrupeds,  lay  up  provision  in  tne  summer 
time  in  caves,  and  feed  on  it  in  winter.  Others  ar-^ 
forced  to  seek  their  subsistence  under  snow  and  ice 
Several  sorts  of  insects,  are  at  this  season,  confined 
to  marshes  and  frozen  rivers,  and  though  deprived 
of  food  still  preserve  life.  Perhaps  too,  many  of 
God's  ways  and  means  to  preserve  animals,  are  yet 
concealed  from  us. 

Let  us  adore  our  almighty  and  gracious  Preserver, 
whose  goodness  and  majesty  do  not  cause  him  to 
disdain  attention  to  the  weakest  creature  under 
heaven. 

From  the  mite  to  the  elephant,  all  animals  owe  to 
him  their  food,  their  dwelling,  their  life ;  and  even 
when  nature  seems  barren  of  resources,  God  finds 
means  to  make  amends  for  her  poverty. 

This  consideration  should  strengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  God.  Why  should  care  or  anxiety  find 
access  to  our  hearts,  or  cause  us  to  despair  of  being 
preserved  during  winter  ?  That  God,  who  ..provides 
with  as  much  tenderness  for  all  the  animals,  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  mankind.  If  he  shews  himself 
so  great  in  small  objects,  he  will  be  still  greater  in 
the  more  important. 

The  God  who  clothes  all  nature,  will  certainly 
clothe  us.  He  who  points  out  to  animals  a 
hiding  place  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  will 
find  us  an  asylum  to  pass  our  days  in  quietness. 
Yea,  will  "  cover  us  with-  his  feathers  !"  He '  will 
provide  for  us  in  the  most  critical  seasons. 

Let  these  reflections  lead  us  to  imitate,  as  far 
as  our  faculties  will  permit,  the  Jkindness  of  Provi- 
<JLnce,  by  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  hap- 
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piness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  even  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  living  thing.  Cruelty  towards  dumb 
animals  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  our  common  Cre- 
ator, who  extends  his  beneficent  care  to  beings  far 
inferior  to  us.  And  if  animals  claim  a  right  to  our 
attention,  how  much  more  are  we  obliged  to  soften, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  of  our  fellow  creatures  ? 
Let  us  not  deem  it  enough  to  supply  our  own  wants, 
but  let  us  endeavour  also  to  supply  the  wants  of 
others;  and  suffer  none  to  sink  under  misery,  whom 
it  is  in  our  power  to  relieve. 


JAN.  7. 
The  pleasures  of  Winter. 

THERE  are  pleasures  and  beauties  peculiar  to 
every  season.  Winter  itself,  though  to  many  it  may 
appear  void  of  charms  and  pleasures,  answers  the 
ends  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect.  For  the  sake 
of  those,  who  through  prejudice  or  ignorance,  mur- 
mur agaiast  the  season,  I  shall  display  the  plea- 
sures it  affords,  both  to  our  senses  and  our  hearts. 
How  agreeable  is  the  sight  to  behold  the  dawn  of 
day  shining  on  a  country  covered  with  snow  !  The 
thick  fog,  which  covered  the  earth  like  a  veil,  and 
concealed  every  object  from,  our  view,  vanishes  all 
at  once.  The  tops  of  the  trees  are  whitened  by  a 
hoary  frost.  The  small  hills  and  valleys  are  imbued 
with  the  bright  reflection  of  the  sun,  whose  glo- 
rious influences  gives  new  life  to  all  nature.  It  in- 
vites the  linnet  to  the  grove,  and  the  sparrow  to 
perch  from  branch  to  branch. 

VOL.    I.  T> 
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In  proportion  as  nature  appeared  dead  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  so  much  the  more  lively  she  ap- 
pears when  re-animated  by  it.  How  is  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  delighted  with  her  white  clothing  ! 
Have  you  minutely  marked  the  form  of  the  snow  ? 
Have  you  reflected  on  the  wonders  which  a  single 
flake  of  it  contains  ?  On  the  one  hand  admire  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  its  form,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  vast  number  of  flakes  which  tall  from 
the  clouds.  How  agreeable  is  the  sight,  to  see  the 
hills,  the  forest,  and  thq  groves  clothed  with  dazzling 
splendour  !  Behold,  (for  the  eye  never  tires  of  see- 
ing it)  behold  the  splendid  dress  of  those  hedges  ! 
See  how  the  forest  bends  under  the  white  sheet  that 
covers  it!  The  whole  appears  like  a  vast  desart, 
over  which  one  uniform  veil  of  dazzling  whiteness 
extends  itself!  Wliat  idea  shall  we  form  of  those, 
who,  upon  viewing  these  phenomena,  feel  nothing,  or 
that  do  not  conceive  the  pleasing  sensations  they  are 
calculated  to  inspire !  How  much  are  they  to  be 
f  itied,  who  at  this  moment,  do  nothing  but  murmur 
at  the  laws  of  nature  !  If  the  prospect  in  winter  af- 
fords them  no  pleasure,  I  fear  they  will  be  equally 
insensible  to  all  the  charms  of  spring.  How  adora- 
ble is  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  and  how  unbounded 
his  goodness  in  all  that  relates  to  winter  !  Nature 
is  a  divine  masterpiece,  however  barren  she  ap- 
pears to  us;  'tis  our  blindness  only  which  conceal- 
its  beauty  from  us.  Some  ray  of  divine  wisdom 
shines  in  every  part  of  nature,  and  there  is  still  more 
which  is  concealed  from  us.  Tis  only  what  strikes 
our  senses,  and  flatters  our  inclination,  that  we  are 
attentive  to.  Many  are  like  the  brutes,  who  see 
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the  sun,  and  otner  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature 
without  looking  up  to  the  Lord  as  the  fountain  whence 
all  thnigs  proceed.  Ever}'  man's  mind  must  be  Til- 
led with  satisfaction,  who  accustoms  himself  to  think 
with  attention  on  the  works  of  God  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Though  the  air  be  troubled,  the  sky 
become  stormy,  nature  spoiled  of  its  charms,  yet 
they  will  enjoy  true  pleasures  in  discovering,  in  all 
things,  traces  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  mercy  of 
the  great  Creator.  Though  their  natural  faculties 
are  much  limited,  they  may  always  find  subjects 
enough  to  employ  their  minds.  They  will  have  no 
occasion  to  go  after  the  dissipations  of  the  world,  the 
amusements  of  dancing  and  playing.  They  will  find 
either  in  their  retirements,  or  in  the  midst  of  their 
friends  and  children  pleasures  ever  real.  Apply 
thyself,  O  my  soul  !  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
pleasures.  Reflecting  with  care  on  the  works  of 
God,  will  soften  the  sorrows  of  life.  Lift  up  thy- 
self to  God,  and  let  him  at  all  times,  be  the  object 
of  thy  grateful  praise. 


JAN.  8. 

On  the  Vegetables  which  preserve  their  Verdure 
in  Winter. 

THE  earth  now  resembles  a  mother  who  has  been 
bereft  of  her  beloved  children.  She  is  desolate, 
and  deprived  of  the  charms  which  varied  and  deco- 
rated her  surface.  She  has  not,  however,  lost  all 
her  children.  Some  vegetables  are  still  to  be  seen 
here  and  there,  which  seem  to  defy  tb«  severity  of 
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die  winter.  Here  the  hawthorn  presents  its  par- 
pie  berries  ;  and  the  laurestinus  displays  its  blossoms 
in  clusters,  crowned  with  never  fading  leaves.  Like 
a  pyramid  raises  the  yew  tree,  and  its  leaves  pre- 
serve their  verdure  ;  the  faint  ivy  creeps  along  the 
walls  and  remains  immoveable  while  the  tempest 
roars  around  it.  The  laurel  has  lost  none  of  its 
summer  ornaments,  but  still  extends  its  green 
branches.  The  humble  box  peeps  here  and  there 
above  the  snow,  and  appears  ever  green.  These, 
and  some  other  frees,  preserve  their  verdure  in  the 
coldest  climates,  and  in  the  severest  seasons.  Sweet 
emblems  of  the  durable  advantages  which  the  man 
possesses  wliose  mind  is  cultivated,  and  whose 
temper  is  mild  and  serene.  Splendid  attire,  which 
only  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  is  trifling  and 
vain  ,  the  most  beautiful  complexion  will  fade,  and 
all  outward  brilliancy  is  -of  short  duration  ;  but 
virtue  has  charms  that  outlive  every  thing.  The 
man  who  fears  the  Lord  is,  "  like  a  tree  planted  by 
"  Mater  courses.  It  grows  and  flourishes,  and  its 
"  branc.hes  extend  far  oft".  It  produces  fruit  in  its 
"  season,  and  its  leaves  fade  not.  It  refreshes  him 
"  who  flies  to  it  for  shelter,  and  the  traveller  blesses 
**  it."  How  just  an  image  of  a  real  Christian.  "His 
value  arises  not  irom  the  arbitrary  goods  of  fortune. 
His  true  ornaments  are  in  himself ;  not  by  nature, 
but  by  divine  grace.  He  may  be  shaken  by  the 
storms  of  adversity,  but  they  cannot  overturn  him ; 
he  soon  lifts  up  his  head  above  the  storm.  If  by 
misfortune  he  be  reduced  to  poverty,  he  is  still  rich 
in  the  possession  of  the  divine  favour,  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
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This  meditation  leads  me  to  reflect  on  a  bene- 
volent and  good  old  man.  In  the  winter  of  his  life, 
he  resembles  the  plants  which-  constantly  preserve 
their  verdure.  He  has  born  up  with  constancy 
under  the  many  storms  of  fortune.  "He  has  seen 
many  beautiful  objects  wither  !  Still  he  exists,  al- 
most without  a  contemporary  !  He  discovers  a 
mild  cheerfulness,  the  happy  remains  of  his  spring  ! 
though  his  forehead  may  be  wrinkled,  and  the 
hand  of  time  may  have  made  ravages  on  his  body, 
still  he  is  adorned  with  virtues  and  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  exterior 
charms.  In  his  children  he  grows  young  again, 
and  his  wisdom,  his  experience,  and  his  integrity 
still  serve  for  examples  to  all  around  him.  O  that 
this  may  be  a  just  picture  of  the  winter  of  my  life  ! 
After  having  lost  all  the  charms  of  youth,  and  of 
riper  age,  may  I  blossom  again  in  old  age,  like  a 
fruitful  tree,  and  inspire  by  my  graces,  veneration 
and  esteem  !  The  beauty  of  my  body  will  shortly 
fade  like  a  summer  flower.  How  happy  for  me,  if 
I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  it  !  Happy 
if  I  have  these  adomings  which  will  not  wither  even 
in  the  grave ! 


JAN.  b 
On  the  singular  state  of  Man  when  asleep. 

WE  need  not  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
events,  in  order  to  know  the  wisdom  and  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  Things  the  most  common,  even 
the  daily  changes  which  happen  in  nature,  and  in 
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oiir  own  bodies,  are  alone  sufhcent  to  con>  - 
us,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  he  who  cre- 
ated the  world  and  who  directs  every  event  in  it, 
>  a  Being  of  infinite  and  glorious  perfection.  I 
shall  now  only  mention  one  of  the  many  great 
wonders  of  which  he  is  the  author  ;  and  notwith- 
standing it  happens  daily,  it  is  not  the  less  worthy  to 
be  remarked,  and  to  become  the  object  of  our 
admiration.  How  many  have  been  refreshed  by 
sleep,  who  possibly  have  never  reflected  on  that 
state,  or,  at  least,  have  never  considered  it  as  one 
of  the  effects  of  divine  goodness  !  They  do  not 
imagine  that  any  thing  extraordinary  hap}>eus  when 
balmy  sleep  comes  upon  them  ;  they  suppose  the 
machine,  their  body,  is  formed  for  that  situation, 
and  that  their  inclinations  to  sleep  proceed  purely 
from  natural  causes. 

But,  perhaps,  sleep  may  be  considered  in  a  two- 
fold light :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  may  not  necessarily  result  from  our  nature ; 
on  the  other,  there  is  something  in  this  natural 
effect  so  wonderful,  that  it  is  well  worth  a  closer 
examination.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  go  to  sleep  impercep- 
tibly. Let  us  only  try  to  watch  the  moment  in 
which  we  are  falling  asleep,  and  that  very  atten- 
tion will  cause  it  to  fly  from  us.  We  cannot  sleep 
till  that  idea  is  lost.  Balmy  sleep  comes  uncalled. 
Reflection  has  no  share  in  this  particular  change  of 
the  manner  of  our  existence,  and  the  more  we 
endeavour  to  promote  it,  the  less  we  seem  to  suc- 
ceed. God  has  so  directed  sleep,  that  it  should 
become  -an  agreeable  necessity  to  man  ;  and  be 
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quite  independent  of  his  will  and  reason.  Let  us 
further  reflect  on  the  wonderful  state  v/e  are  in 
while  we  are  asleep.  We  live,  as  it  were,  without 
knowing  or  feeling  it.  The  throbbing  of  the  heart, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  digestion,  the  regu- 
lar separation  of  the  juices,  in  short,  all  the  animal 
functions  continue,  and  operate  just  in  the  same 
manner.  For  a  time  the  activity  of  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  be  suspended,  and  by  degrees  loses  all  sen- 
sation, and  ail  distinct  ideas.  A  deadness  seizes 
the  senses,  and  interrupts  their  usual  operations  : 
by  degrees  the  muscles  move  more  slowly,  till  all 
voluntary  motion  ceases.  This  change  first  begins 
by  the  forehead  ;  then  by  the  muscles  of  the'  eye- 
lids, the  neck,  the  anus,  and  the  feet,  all  lose 
their  activity  to  such  a  degree,  that  men  appear  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  the  state,  almost,  of  a  plant. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  the  brain,  that  it  cannot 
transmit  to  the  soul  the  same  ideas  as  when  awake. 
No  object  is  seen  by  the  soul,  though  the  optic 
nerve  is  not  altered,  nor  would  it  see  any  tiling,  even 
if  the  eyes  were  not  shut.  Though  the  ears  are 
open,  they  do  not  hear.  In  short,  the  state  of  per- 
sons asleep  is  in-  all  respects  wonderful.  Sleep  is 
the  image  of  that  state  which  death  reduces  us  to. 
There  is  such  a  resemblance  between  sleep  and 
death,  as  is  worthy  of  our  particular  observation. 
Who  can  think  of  the  former  without  recollecting 
the  latter  ?  As  we  now  fall  imperceptibly  into  the 
arms  of  sleep,  so  shall  we  one  day  fall  into  those  of 
death.  Death,  'tis  true,  often  gives  previous  warn- 
ing of  his  approach ;  but  the  moment  in  which  he 
actually  sejzes  us,  copies  suddenly  ;  and  when  we 
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seem  to  feel  but  the  first  blow,  it  proves  to  be 
the  last  The  senses  become  inactive,  the  ideas 
are  confused,  and  we  forget  the  objects  which  sur- 
round us.  Perhaps  too  the  moment  of  death  may 
be  us  agreeable  to  a  good  man  as  the  moment  of 
falling  asleep.  The  convulsions  of  some  dying  peo- 
ple may  not  be  a  more  disagreeable  sensation  to 
them  than  snoring  is  to  those  asleep.  This  is  a 
subject  we  ought  often  to  remember.  Let  u^re- 
ilect,  whenever  we  seek  repose  in  bed,  on  all  the 
wonders  of  sleep,  and  bless  that  kind  Preserver 
who  does  such  great  things  for  us,  even  whi!e  we 
slumber.  Great  things  indeed  !  for  to  what  a 
variety  of  dangers  should  we  be  exposed  in  the 
night,  if  he  did  not  guard  us  with  a  protecting 
hand  !  Were  it  not  for  his  superintending  care, 
the  first  sleep  after  we  are  born  would  prove  our 
last,  and.  deliver  us  into  the  arms  of  death. 

Let  us  attentively  reflect  on  all  these  things,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  what  constant  obedience  is  due  to 
so  great  a  Benefactor.  Then,  with  grateful  joy, 
shall  bless  the  Lord,  who  proves  himself  to  be 
our  God  in  every  circumstance  through  life. 


JAN.   10. 
T/ie  advantages  of  the  Climate  we  inhabit. 

O  THAT  we  were  sensible  of  our  happiness  in  all 
respects  !  For  tlie  blessings  of  God  are  poured  in 
upon  us  on  every  side.  The  divine  goodness,  and 
our  felicity,  appear,  whether  we  view  the  forests, 
the  hills,  the  meadows,  the  day,  the  night,  and  all 
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the  variations  which  attend  them.  Shall  we  thea 
be  discontented  with  our  lot,  and  complain  of  the 
economy  with  which  God  distributed  his  blessings  ? 
Shall  we  murmur  that  we  have  not  a  perpetual 
summer,  that  the  sun  does  not  always  shine  upon 
us,  and  that  an  equal  degree  of  heat  is  not  always 
felt  under  our  temperate  zone?.  What  base  ingra- 
titude !  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  inexcusable 
ignorance  !  We  know  not  what  we  wish,  or  of 
what  we  complain.  Is  it  through  pride  or  care- 
lessness, thai  we  do  not  see  God's  particular  kind- 
ness with  regard  to  our  countries  We  often  mur,- 
mur  at  the  severity  of  the  winter.  We  are  even 
rnad  enough  to  envy  the  inhabitants  of  other  climes, 
where  this  change  of  season  is  unknown.  But  is 
it  not  the  winter  that  makes  our  own  climate  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  world  ?  The  hotter  the 
countries,  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  epidemic 
diseases  ;  nor  do  the  people  live  so  long  as  in  owe 
climate.  Besides,  the  men  are  not  so  robust  and 
population  is  not  so  great  as  among  us.  And  when 
the  cold  is  at  the  highest  possible  degree  with  us; 
still  we  are  much  more  comfortable  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  frigid  zone,  to  whom  our  severest 
winters  would  appear  to  have  the  mildness  of  au- 
tumn. Let  us  compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northen  parts  of  our  globe. 
Hero,  in  the  shortest  days,  some  rays  of  the  sun 
come  to  brighten  our  cloudy  sky,  and  revive  our 
spirits ;  there,  neither  days  nor  nights  are  enlivened 
by  the  light  of  that  beneficent  globe..  Here,  in  our 
beds,  and  -by  means  of  a  warm  fire,  ,we  are  secured 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold  ;  there,  disturbed  and 
vol.  r.  E 
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attacked  by  fierce  beasts,  men  dread  them  more 
than  the  cold  ;  nor  are  their  poor  cottages  a  de- 
fence from  those  different  kinds  of  enemies.  Th« 
pleasures  of  society  with  us,  soften  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  the  winter ;  but  near  the  north  pole,  the 
unhappy  mortals  are  almost  shut  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  and  live  dispersed  in  clans.  Tis  our  hap- 
piness to  see  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  while 
they  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  darkness.  With  us  tile- 
return  of  spring  makes  amends  for  ail  the  disagree 
ables  of  winter  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
gee  nature  revive ;  but  an  external  winter  reigns 
with  them.  Let  us  bless  that  kind  hand,  which  has 
appointed  for  us  so  happy  a  lot  Instead  of  lain  en  i- 
ing  our  fate,  let  us  glorify  the  God  who  has  planned 
with  sucfi  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  enjoyments,  let  us  think  of  those  unfortunate 
people  who  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures  to  which 
custom  renders  us  too  insensible.  When  we  think  of 
our  happy  situation,  penetrated  with  joy  and  grati 
hide,  let  us  say,  "We  give  thee  thanks,  O  bounti- 
*ful  Jehovah,  for  having  fixed  us  in  a  climate 
"  where  thy  bounty  is  so  magnificently  displayed. 
"  May  our  gratitude,  our  joyr  our  endeavours  to 
"  to  please  tliee,  be  in  proportion  to  the  distinguish- 
"  ing  blessings  we  enjoy  !  May  the  beauty  and 
"fertility  of  the  country  we  inhabit,  excite  us  to 
*'  think  on  thy  works  and  thy  -blessings ;  and  may 
"  we  one  day  ,  arrive  at  that  heavenly  and  eternal 
**  habitation,  which  Christ  has  prepared  for  us, 
"  and  where  we  shall  adore,  with  the  faithful  of  all 
"  nation*  the  miracles  of  thy  goodness.  Amen." 
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JAN.   11. 

On  the  fertility  which  Snow  gives  to  the  Earth, 

WE  might  say,  from  appearances  alone,  that  srtOw 
cannot  be  useful  to  the  earth  ;  and  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  cold  moisture  which  penetrates  the 
ground  from  the  snow  would  be  hurtful  to  trees 
and  plants ;  but  we  are  freed  from  this  prejudice, 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  Nature  cannot  give 
a  better  covering  than  snow,  to  secure  vegetation 
from  the  ill  effects  of  cold.  Though  cold  in  itself, 
it  shelters  the  earth  from  freezing  winds  ;  it  main- 
tains the  warmth  needful  for  the  preservation  of 
seeds,  and  helps  to  swell  them,  by  the  moistness  of 
the  saline  particles  it  contains.  Thus  the  all-wise 
God  prepares  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  beings  he  has  formed,  and  provides  beforehand 
for  our  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  animals. 

Nature  is  always  active,  even  when  she  appears 
to  us  to  rest ;  and  she  lends  us  her  aid  even  when 
she  seems  to  refuse  it.  Let  us  in  this  admire  the  ten- 
der care  of  Divine  Providence.  God  is  attentive  to 
our  welfare,  even  in  the  severest  seasons ;  and 
without  any  labour  of  ours  he  silently  prepares  for 
us  all  the  treasures  of  nature.  With  such  constant 
proofs  of  his  beneficent  care  who  would  give  way 
to  fears  and  anxiety  ?  God  does  daily  for  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind,  wliat  he  does  every  winter  in 
nature.  That  which  appeal's  to  us  useless  or  hurt- 
ful, contributes  to  make  us  happy ;  and  when  we  may 
imagine  that  God  does  not  regard  us,  even  then  his 
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secret  purposes  ace  coming  to  maturity— we  fin 'i 
ourselves  delivered  from  threatening  daivgers,  and 
invested  with  blessings  for  which  we  did  not  dare  to 
hope. 

God  has  not  only  designed  the  snow  as  a  cover- 
ing for  tre  earth,  but  that  it  should  at  the  same 
time  make  it  fruitful.  How  much  trouble  and  care 
does  it  cost  us  to  give  the  necessary  manure  to  the 
fields  ;  but  how  easily  is  it  done  by  nature  ?  The 
snow,  in  this  respect,  possesses  superior  virtue. 
When  it  is  dissolved  by  the  sun,  or  by  a  temperate 
air,  the  saltpetre  contained  in  it,  enters  deep  into 
the  earth,  and  gives  new  life  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Shall  we  not,  on  this  occasion,  recollect  the  emblem 
under  which  God  represents  to  us  the  wholesome 
efficacy  of  his  word  ?  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh 
"  down  from  heaven  and  the  snow,  and  returneth 
"  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
"  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
"  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word 
"  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not 
*  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
"  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
"  whereto  I  sent  it."  We  live  in  an  age  when  this 
prophecy  is  accomplished  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Whole  kingdoms  and  provinces,  even  a  great  part 
of  the  globe  which  not  long  ago  was  buried  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  superstition,  and  unbelief,  are 
now  enlightened  by  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ. 
Even  in  our  days,  we  feel  the  happy  influence  of 
the  word  of  God.  How  many  hardened  hearts  has 
it  softened!  What  prejudices  has  it  conquered 
and  triumphed  over !  and  what  good  works  have 
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been  produced  by  its  powerful  influence  !  O  may 
this  blessed  seed  ever  find  in  our  hearts  a  soil  pre- 
pared and  disposed  to  bring  fruit  to  perfection  ! 


JAN.   12, 

Contemplation  of  the  Starry  Heavens. 

EVERY  attentive  observer  of  nature  must  be 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  sight  which  the  sky 
presents  to  him.  But  whence  is  it,  that  so  few  con- 
sider the  firmament  with  attention  ?  I  am  willing 
to  think  that  it  generally  proceeds  from  ignorance; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  know  the.  greatness  of  the 
works  of  God,  without  feeling  an  almost  heavenly 
rapture.  O  how  I  wish  you  to,  share  this  divine 
pleasure  !— for  this  purpose  raise  your  thoughts 
towards  the  sky.  If  I  only  name  the  immense 
bodies  that  are  strewed  in  boundless  space,  it  will 
be  enough  to  fill  you  with  astonishment  at  the  great- 
ness of  the  Artificer. 

In  the  centre  of  our  system,  the  throne  of  the  sun 
is  established.  That  vast  body  is  more"  than  a  mil- 
lion of  times  larger  than  our  earth.  It  is  near  one 
hundred  millions  of  miles  distant  from,  it,  and  not- 
withstanding this  amazing  distance,  it  lias  a  most 
sensible  effect  upon  our  world.  Nineteen  globular 
bodies,  if  not  more,  move  round  the  sun ;  seven  of 
these  are  called  planets,  the  rest  are  called  moons, 
or  satellites!  They  are  in  themselves  dark  bodies, 
and  receive  light,  heat,  and  perhaps  interior  motion, 
from  the  sun.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mais, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Georgium  Sidus,  are  the  names 
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of  the  seven  principal  planets.  Of  these  Mercury 
is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  is  tor  that  reason  com- 
monly invisible  to  astronomers.  Being  nearly  thir- 
teen times  smaller  than  our  earth,  he  adds  but  lit- 
tle ornament  to  the  sky.  He  is  followed  by  Venus, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
the  evening  star.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  whether  it  appears  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  our 
earth,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  sixty- 
eight  millions  of  miles.  The  Earth  comes  after 
Venus.  The  Moon  moves  round  lier  as  a  se- 
condary planet.  Mars  is  the  fourth  planet,  and  is 
about  seven  times  smaller  than  our  globe.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  millions  of  miles.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  by  a  belt,  and  is  always  distinguished 
by  his  bright  splendour  in  the  starry  heavens.  It 
seems  in  size  to  be  greater  than  the  fixed  stars.  It 
is  nearly  as  bright  as  Venus  in  all  her  glory,  except 
that  the  light  is  less  brilliant.  How  insignificant  is 
our  earth  in  comparison  of  Jupiter !  The  distance 
of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  nine 
'  hundred  millions  of  miles  ;  and  he  was  thought  to 
be  the  remotest  planet,  tiU  the  late  discovery  of  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  whose  distance  is  reckoned  at 
eighteen  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and  its  magni- 
tude eighty-nine  times  larger  than  our  earth.  But 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  sun,  with  all  the 
planets  which  accompany  it,  is  but  a  very  small 
and  inconsiderable  part  of  the  immense  fabric  of 
the  universe.  Every  fixed  star,  which  appears 
to  us  no  larger  than  a  diamond  set  in  a  ring,  is,  in 
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reality  an  immense  boay,  equal  to  the  sun  in  size 
and  splendour.  Each  fixed  star  then,  is  not  only  a 
world,  but  likewise  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system  ; 
in.  this  view  must  we  consider  the  stars  which  glitter 
hi  the  "sky  in  a  clear  winter's  evening.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  planets  by  their  brilliancy, 
and  by  their  appealing  stationary  in  the  sk}*.  From 
their  apparent  size,  they  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
which  altogether  comprehend  about  three  thousand 
stars.  But  though  some  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  exact  number  of  them,  their  efforts  have  been 
in  vain.  Telescopes  have  opened  to  us  new  points 
in  the  creation.  By  their  assistance,  millions  of 
stars  are  discovered ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  the  universe  by  those  of  the  telescope. 
Let  us  reflect  on  the  immense  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  we  shall  have  new 
cause  to  admire  the  greatness  of  the  creation.  We 
know  indeed  already  by  our  senses  alone,  that  the 
stars  must  be  further  from  us  than  the  planets.  Tis 
only  their  distance  that  makes  them  appear  so  small ; 
and  in  reality  this  distance  is  immeasureable,  for  a 
cannon  ball,  on  the  supposition  it  were  alway«  to 
preserve  the  same  degree  of  swiftness,  wouk'  scarce 
reach  the  star  nearest  to  our  earth,  r .  the  end  of 
600,000  years !  What  tnen  mu^t  \ve  conclude 
the  stars  are  ?  Their  brightness  and  astonishing  dis- 
tance indicate  that  they  are  suns,  which  reflect  their 
Hght  to  us;  suns  which  God  has  sown  by  millions 
in  the  immensity  of  space;  each  of  which  is  pto- 
bably  accompanied  by  several  terrestrial  globes, 
which  it  illuminates. 

But    all    these    observations,   however  surprising, 
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do  but  just  bring  us  to  the  first  limits  of  the  cre- 
ation. Could  we  transport  ourselves  above  the 
aioon;  could  we  reach  the  highest  star  above  ow 
heads  we  should  instantly  discover  new  skies,  new 
stars,  nevr  suns,  new  systems ;  and  perhaps  stifl 
more  magnificently  adorned.  But  even  there,  the 
vast"  dominions  of  our  great  Creator  would  not 
terminate ;  we  should  then  find  to  our  astonish- 
ment, that  we  had  only  arrived  at  the  borders  of 
the  works  of  God.  "Tis  but  little  that  we  can  know 
of  his  works,  but  that  little  should  teacli  us  to  be 
humble,  and  to  admire  the  divire  power  and  good- 
ness. How  great  must  that  Being  be  who  produced 
these  immense  globes  out  of  nothing  I  who  regu- 
lates their  courses,  and  whose  mighty  hand  directs 
and  supports  them  all !  What  is  the  clod  of  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  Avith  all  the  magnificent  scenes  it 
presents  to  us,  in  comparison  of  those  innumerable 
worlds  ?  Were  .this  earth  annihilated,  its  absence 
would  no  more  be  observed  than  that  of  a  grain  of 
sand  from  the  sea  shore !  What  then  are  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms  when  compared  with  those 
worlds!  They  are  but  atoms  dancing  in  the  air, 
which  are  discovered  to  us  bv  the  sun  beams.  What 
then  am  I,  when  reckoned  among  the  infinite 
number  of  God's  creatures  ?  I  am  lost  in  my 
own  nothingness  !  But  little  as  I  appear  in  this 
respect,  I  find  myself  great  in  others.  There  is 
great  beauty  in  this  starry  firmament  which  God  has 
chosen  for  his  throne !  How  admirable  are  those 
celestial  bodies  !  I  am  dazzled  with  their  splendour, 
and  enchanted  with  their  beauty !  But  notwith- 
standing this,  however  beautiful,  and 
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richly  acbrned,  yet  this  sky  is  void  of  intelligence. 
It  is  a  stranger  to  its  own  beauty,  while  I,  who  am 
mere  clay,  moulded  by  a  divine  hand,  am  endowed 
with  sense  and  reason.  I  can  contemplate  tlie 
beauty  of  these  shining  worlds  :  nay  more,  I  am 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  acquainted  with  their 
sublime  Author ;  and  by  faith  I  see  some  small  rays 
of  his  divine  glory.  O  may  I  be  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  his  works,  and  make  the  study  of 
them  my  employ,  till,  by  a  glorious  change  I  rise  to 
dwell  with  him  above  the  starry  regions  ! 


JAN.   13. 
On  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Microscope. 

WHAT  nature  is  in  large  objects,  she  is  aiso  in 
small  ones.  There  is  as  much  order  and  harmony 
in  the  formation  of  the  mite  as  in  that  of;  the  ele- 
phant. The  only  difference  lies  here,  the -weakness 
of  our  faculties  prevents  us  from  penetrating  far 
into  the  nature  and  organization  of  small  bodies, 
wliich  often  elude  our  sight,  and  which  can  only  be 
perceived  by  the  assistance  of  glasses.  Micro- 
scopes have  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  a  new 
world  of  vegetables  and  animals.  '  They  inform,  us 
that  those  objects  which  cannot  be  discovered  by 
the  naked  eye,  have  extent,  •'  parts  and  form.  I 
shall  adduce  a  few  examples  to  lead  us  to  praise 
that  God  whose  glory  is  so  wonderfully  manifested 
'in  small  objects.  When  we  examine  a  grain  of 
sand  with  our  eyes  only  it  appears  round ;  but,  by 
the  help  of  a  glass  we  discover,  that  every  grain 

VOL.  r.  p 
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differs  in  size  and  form  ;  some  are  square,  others 
conical,  some  perfectly  round,  but  most  irregular. 
But  what  surprises  most,  is,  that  by  means  of  glasses 
which  make  objects  appear  a  million  of  times  larger 
than  they  are,  we  may  discover,  even  in  grains  of 
sand,  a  new  world  of  animals  ;  for  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  their  cavities  contain  insects.  Many 
cheeses  swarai  with  mites ;  to  the  naked  eye  they 
appear  mere  dots ;  but  with  a  microscope  they  are 
proved  to  be  insects  of  a  very  singular  figure ;  they 
have  eyes,  feet,  mouth,  and  a  transparent  body  fur- 
nished with  long  hair  in  the  prickly  form. 

The  mouldy  substance  which  usually  adheres  to 
damp  bodies  teems  with  life  !  It  plainly  exhibits  a 
thick  forest  of  trees  and  plants,  where  you  may 
easily  distinguish  the  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  borne  by  long  white  trans- 
parent stalks.  The  bud  is  but  a  little  green  ball  be- 
fore it  opens ;  but  when  it  is  blown  it  becomes 
white.  You  would  no  more  expect  to  find  these 
objects  in  mouldy  substances,  than  that  meal  which 
covers  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  should  be  a  heap  of 
small  feathers,  if  the  microscope  had  not  proved  the 
truth  of  it.  But  we  need  not  cany  our  researches 
to  remote  objects  ;  we  may  limit  them  to  ourselves. 
If  you  examine  with  a  microscope  the  surface  of 
your  skin,  you  will  find  that  it  resembles  the  scaly 
surface  of  a  fish.  Some  have  computed  that  a 
grain  of  sand  will  cover  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  scales,  and  that  only  one  of  them  covers  five 
hundred  pores,  and  consequently,  that  a  space 
equal  to  a  grain  of  sand  must  contain  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pores. 
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We  see  then  how  great  our  adorable  Creator  is, 
even  in  things,  which,  through  prejudice,  we  consider 
as  trifles.  What  an  immense  number  of  things  has 
God  spread  over  the  earth  !  What  we  see  are  but 
the  least,  and  perhaps  the  meanest  of  his  works. 
Many  objects  in  nature  are  concealed  from  our 
view.  We  know  already  above  thirty  thousand 
plants,  and  several  millions  of  insects.  But  how 
little  is  that  in  comparison  of  the  whole!  If  the 
bottom  of  rivers  and  seas  could  be  opened  to  our 
view,  and  could  we  transport  ourselves  to  other 
planets,  how  should  we  be  lost  in  wonder  at  the  im- 
mense number  of  God's  creatures  !  His  wisdom 
shines  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
objects.  Nature  is  as  complete  and  regular  in  all  her 
smallest  productions,  as  in  those  vast  bodies  whose 
circumference  is  reckoned  by  millions.  The  same 
hand  feeds  the  insect  that  crawls  in  the  dust,  and 
the  whale  that  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Let 
us  imitate  his  example  :  let  the  meanest  of  creatures 
feel  our  benevolence,  since  our  common  Lord  feeds 
us  all,  and  deigns  to  preserve  their  existence. 


JAN.  14. 
On  the  advantages  of  Night. 

Now  the  sun  withdraws  his  light  from  us  so  soon 
and  the  greatest  part  of  our  time  is  passed  in  dark- 
ness, we  are,  it  is  true,  deprived  of  some  pleasures. 
Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  nature  Tis  wisely  ordained  that  there 
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should  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  pain  in  this  life  ;  and  the  same  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  seen  in  the  variations  of  our  climate. 
Tis  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  winter  nights 
are  more  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  us ;  or,  at 
least,  that  their  apparent  inconveniencies  are  soft- 
ened by  a  thousand  blessings  \yhich  we  are  too  in- 
sensible of.  Being  deprived  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  should  lead  us  to  consider  more  of  its  utility. 
We  should  not  feel  the  same  sensation  of  pleasure 
upon  his  return,  if  he  constantly  shone  upon  us, 
Every  night  should  remind  us  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  has  spread  light  and 
beauty  over  the  earth.  In  what  misery  should  we 
languish,  if  light  did  not  succeed  the  darkness  !  DQ 
not  the  tranquillity  and  repose  which  attend  dark- 
ness invite  us  to  enjoy  a  sweet  sleep?  How  many 
labourers,  who  in  the  day  waste  their  strength  in  our 
service  bless  the  night,  which  suspends  their  labour, 
and  brings  them  to  ease  and  sleep  !  We  are  gene- 
rally too  selfish  in  measuring  the  advantages,  and 
disadvantages  of  night,  merely,  by  the  use  or  hurt 
we  think  we  draw  from  it.  However  disagreeable 
long  nights  may  be  to  some,  they  are  to  others  a 
very  great  blessing.  In  some  places  the  night  is 
favourable  to  the  huntsman  and  the  fisherman.  With- 
out it  how  could  the  astronomer  have  formed  any 
idea  of  the  distance,  the  size,  the  course,  apd  the 
infinite  number  of  planets  and  stars  ?  Night  ap- 
pears to  me  a  benefit  to  mankind,  considered  in 
another  view :  it  lessens  our  wants,  and  it  puts  an 
end  to  those  sorrows  which  in  the  day  Ume  cost  us 
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many  tears  and  cares.  How  many  families  oppress- 
ed with  want  begin  the  day  with  sorrow  and  end  it 
in  hard  labour  !  night  comes,  and  their  care  and 
misery  are  suspended.  Nothing  then  is  wanted  but 
a  bed  to  render  them  happy  ;  and  if  sleep  close 
their  eyes,  all  their  wants  are  satisfied.  Night,  in 
some  degree,  puts  the  beggar  upon  an  equality  with 
the  monarch  :  they  both  enjoy  a  free  blessing.  O 
how  gracious  is  that  God,  that  has  combined  all 
things  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  !  Most  things 
which  are  called  evils,  are  only  so  to  those  who  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  passion  and 
prejudice.  Were  they  properly  considered,  it  would 
appear  that  these  seeming  evils  are  real  blessings  to 
the  world.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  some  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  creatures,  who  are  employed  in 
the  day  time  in  hard  and  fatiguing  labour,  others  who 
have  groaned  all  day  under  the  cruel  hand  of  a 
tyrant,  and  many  who  travel  by  sea  and  land,  will 
bless  God  at*  night's  approach,  which  brings  rest 
along  with  it.  And  let  us  also  bless  him  every 
morning.  Let  us  try  to  render  sleep  pleasant  by 
well  spending  the  day  ;  then  shall  we  find  additional 
reason  to  praise  God  when  we  awake.  The  shorter 
our  clays  are,  the  more  we  should  value  every  hour, 
and  prudently  improve  the  flying  moments.  "The 
"night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work."  But  long 
as  that  night  will  be,  still  it  will  be  a  blessing,  if  we 
enjoy  in  the  grave  that  rest  and  peace  which  flow 
from  union  with  Christ,  and  from  holy  obedience  to 
his  blessed  precepts. 


FOR 

JAJT.  15. 

Reflections  on  myself. 

Bow  reasonable  that  we  should  sometimes  turn 
our  eyea  from  foreign  subjects  to  ourselves.  It 
has  too  often  beea  the  case  with  me,  in  my  reflec- 
tions on  the  things  around  one,  to  forget  myself ; 
at  least  I  have  not  always  endeavoured  to  excite  in 
myself  that  veneration  and  gratitude,  which  the  sight 
of  the  heavenly  bodiesy  and  the  blessings  of  earth 
doght  to  produce.  I  will  now  turn  my  thoughts  on 
what  most  intimately  concerns  me,  and  try  to  con- 
vince myself  more  than  ever,  that,  as  a  man,  I  am 
as  moeh  the  master-piece  of  divine  wisdom  and 
power  as  those  prodigious  bodies,  the  greatness  of 
which  overwhelms  me  with  astonishment.  How 
wonderful  is  the  union  of  my  body  and  soul !  How 
incomprehensible  is  their  connection  and  reciprocal 
acting  on  each  other.  I  experience  daily  that  when 
the  rays  of  light  strike  my  eyes^  my  soul  is  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  of  the  size,  the  form,  and  the  colour 
of  surrounding  objects.  I  find  too,  that  when  a 
certain  undulating  motion  is  raised  in  the  air,  my 
soul  is<  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  sound.  I  per- 
ceive a  thousand  changes  which  happen  around  me. 
I  constantly  find^  that  as  soon  as  iny  soul  wills  it, 
my  body  transports  itself  from  place  to  place ;  and 
that  the  soul  exercises  a  power  over  all  the  members 
of  my  body ;  which  are  disposed  to  obey  every  act 
of  its  will.  These  are  incontestible  facts ;  and  yet 
I  know  not  the  manner  in  which  they  are  effected. 
In  tliis  mutual  influence  of  body  and  mind,  there  is 
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a  depth  of  wisdom  and  skill  which  I  cannot  fathom  ; 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  astonish- 
ed. Were  we  to  consider  the  body  separately,  it 
would  appear  a  master-piece  of  the  creative  hand. 
Here  nothing  is  wanted,  nor  is  any  thing  •superflu- 
ous ;  each  member  is  placed  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  either  for  the  use  or  ornament  of  the  body. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  desire  a  limb  more 
than  is  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  body  ;  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  suppose  that  only  one  was  wanted 
or  that  my  limbs  were  transposed,  so  that  my  eyes, 
for  instance,  were  set  in  my  feet,  or  fixed  where  my 
ears  are,  what  inconvenience  should  I  be  subject 
to  !  How  deformed  should  I  appear  !  If  so  much 
wisdom  be  discovered  in  the  exterior  form,  the  in- 
terior parts  are  still  more  admirable.  My  body 
was  intended  to  serve  more  than  one  purpose. 
First,  it  was  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  informa- 
tion to  the  soul  of  the  presence  of  objects  not  within 
itself.  The  different  organs  of  sense  answer  this 
end,  and  each  of  them  is  a  miracle  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  power.  But  it  was  necessary  the  body 
should  be  moveable,  in  order  to  transmit  to  the  soul 
different  sensations  of  exterior  objects  ;  and  hovr 
many  of  its  parts  concur  to  aasirer  this  end  !  The 
joints,  the  bones,  the  sinews,  the  muscles,  sus- 
ceptible of  contraction  or  extension,  invest  me  with 
power  to  move  a  thousand  ways  !  my  body,  con- 
sidered as  a  machine,  wonderful  as  it  is,  would  waste 
by  its  motions  and  functions,  were  not  its  losses 
repaired ;  other  parts,  therefore,  besides  those  we 
have  noticed,  were  necessary ;  some  to  receive 
nutriment,  others  to  grind  it,  to  divide  the  juu*?, 
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and  to  make  these  again  circulate  through  the  whole 
system  as  each  part  requires.  All  these  different 
parts  actually  exist  in  my  Ixxty,  and  completely  an- 
swer the  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 

O  Lord,  I  bless  thee  for  having  made  me  so 
wonderfully.  Thy  works  are  all  admirable,  and  my 
soul  delights  in  acknowledging  it.  I  am  one  of  the 
prodigies  of  thy  power.  My  frame  witnesses  thy 
glory.  Whenever  I  exercise  the  faculties  of  my 
body,  whether  I  breathe,  walk,  or  rest,  may  I  praise 
thee !  May  I  eternally  rejoice  in  thee ;  and  may 
my  body  be  a  living  temple,  in  which  the  Etemsu 
Spirit  will  manifest  his  presence,  and  establish  bis 
residence  for  ever. 


JAN.  16. 
On  the  Hurt  occasioned  by  excessive  Cold. 

WHY  are  men  so  ready  to  remark  whatever  in- 
conveniences the  laws  of  nature  may  sometimes 
occasion?  Why  do  they  dwell  upon  it,  and  com- 
plain of  it,  while  they  pass  over  in  silence  the  many 
advantages  they  enjoy?  In  this  respect  they  act 
towards  God  as  they  do  towards  each  other.  The 
smallest  offence,  the  least  harm,  even  from  a  friend 
or  benefactor,  is  often  resented,  and  makes  them 
forget  the  most  essential  services  which  have  been 
done  them.  These  remarks  are  particularly  need- 
ful at  this  season.  Men  are  more  attentive  to  the 
evils  which  the  cold  may  occasion,  than  to  the  be- 
nefits which  the  earth  may  receive  from  the  frost. 
Should  they  discover  the  least  harm,  should  any 
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part  of  the  great  whole  be  injured,  they  fancy  they 
are  authorised  to  murmur  against  God,  without  con- 
sidering the  advantages  which,  upon  the  whole, 
nature  may  draw  irom  the  cold. 

>•  Let  us  now,  without  partiality,  weigh  the  evils 
and  advantages  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
cold,  and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  how  little  rea- 
son we  have  to  blame  the  government  of  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  good  providence.  Tis  true,  in- 
deed, that  severe  cold  is  attended  with  inconveni- 
encies  and  troublesome  consequences.  Sometimes, 
and  in  some  places,  the  water  freezes  to  such  a 
depth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  the 
springs.  The  fish  in  the  ponds  die.  The  rivers 
sometimes  overflow,  and  the  flakes  of  ice  make 
great  ravages.  The  stopping  of  the  water-mills 
soon  produces  a  general  want  of  bread.  Fuel  fails, 
or  at  least  becomes  very  dear.  Manv  of  the  vege- 
tables suffer,  and  some  are  destroyed,  if  not  cover- 
ed. Some  animals  die  through  cold  and  hunger. 
Man's  health,  or  even  life,  is  often  exposed  to 
danger.  These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  evils 
wbich  the  severity  of  the  season  may  occasion.  But 
many  winters  are  passed  without  them  ;  and  even 
though  some  animals  should  sink  under  it,  and 
some  plants  perish  by  reason  of  the  cold,  what  is 
this  when  compared  with  the  advantages  we  derive 
from  it !  Let  us  be  more  careful  in  the  opinions  wt 
form  of  the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  As  we  know  so 
little,  and  are  so  incapable  of  taking  in  the  whole 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  how  should  we  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  is  hurtful  or  useful  in  nature .? 
It  would  be  quite  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  blame 
VOL.  i.  <* 
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the  whole  on  account  of  some  partial  evils.  Rather 
let  us'  confess  our  ignorance,  and  rest  assured  that 
there  is  much  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world. 
Many  tilings  beyond  all  doubt,  which  from  self-in- 
terest we  consider  as  hurtml,  contribute  to  the 
general  good.  With  such  reflections  as  these,  we 
shall  be  calm  in  Hie  midst  of  ail  events  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  our  lot,  we  shall  have  constant  reason 
to  bless  our  wise  aud  gracious  God. 


,  17. 

On  the  Repose  of  Nature^  during  Whiter., 

WINTER  is  a  time  of  rest  to  nature.  She  cm- 
ployed  lierself  in  the  preceding  months  in  ful- 
filling the  designs  of  God,  by  labouring  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  creatures.  The  spring  was  rich  in  blos- 
soms ;  it  opened  many  seeds,  and  the  summer  has 
ripened  abundance  of  fruit  for  us  to  gather  in 
autumn !  We  are  constantly  receiving  some  pre- 
sents from  nature.  She  pleases  our  sight,  delights 
our  smell,  indulges  our  taste,  and  sometimes  she 
satisfies  them  all  at  once.  She  employs  herself,  like 
the  good  mother  of  a  family,  from  the  morning  till 
the  evening  of  the  year  in  procuring  for  us,  her 
cliildren,  the  necessaries,  the  conveniences,  and 
the  sweets  of  life.  We  draw  from  her  maternal 
bosom,  food,  clothing,  amusement !  For  us  she 
has  caused  the  grass  to  grow,  for  us  she  has  loaded 
|he  trees  with  leaves,  with  blossoms,  with  fruit  See 
how  she  covers  for  us  the  fields  with  corn !  See 
how  tlie  vine  produces  its  invigorating  fruit!  Fcr 
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vis  she  has  adorned  the  creation  with  a  thousand 
charms!  But,  as  if  fatigued  -with  so  many  cares, 
nature  now  rests  ;  this,  however,  is  only  to  collect 
new  force,  again  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  But  even  this  rest,  which  nature  enjoys  in 
winter,  is  a  secret  activity.  A  new  creation  is  pre- 
paring in"  silence.  The  necessary  dispositions  are 
already  making,  that  the  desolate  earth  may  again 
recover  the  children  she  has  lost.  The  corn,  which 
is  to  serve  us  for  food,  already  shoots.  The  fibres  of 
plants,  which  are  to  adorn  our  fields  and  gardens, 
begin  insensibly  to  open.  O  my  beneficent  Cre- 
ator !  here  I  find  fresh  cause  to  adore  thy  wisdom 
and  power.  The  repose  which  nature  takes  is  as 
worthy  to  .enter  into  the  plan  of  thy  wise  providence, 
as  the  activity  she  shews  in  spring  and  summer. 
Thou  hast  wisely  combined  the  several  revolutions 
of  the  earth,  tliou  hast  equally  divided  its  rest  and 
labour.  Tis  thy  will  that  each  day  should  vary  the 
scenes  of  nature,  in  that  way  which  is  most  proper 
for  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Pardon,  O  God  ! 
my  temerity,  if  I  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  blame 
any  thing  in  the  government  of  the  world.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  the  plans  of  thy 
providence,  though  they  may  appear  extraordinary 
to  my  weak  reason,  are  replete  with  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

While  I  now  see  the  earth  covered  with  a  man- 
tle of  snow,  which  keeps  it  warm,  I  would  re- 
flect on  the  good  that  results  from  it ;  for  if  nature 
did  not  enjoy  some  rest,  how  could  we  expect  flow- 
ers and 'fruit?  If  thou  didst  not  dispose^the  seed  to 
flourish  under  the  snow,  how  could  we  chaunt  the 
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harvest  hymn  ?  Yes,  O  my  God,  it  is  thou,  M'ho  in 
giving  rest  to  the  earth,  enrichest  man  with  ten  thou- 
sand °biessings !  For  me,  also,  there  will  come  a 
day  of  rest  from  all  trouble,  cares,  and  sorrow. 
Thou  hast  wisely  appointed  the  number  of  my  days. 
Now  is  the  spring  and  summer  of  my  life,  which 
must  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  iny  tellow- 
creatures.  The  autumn  will  soon  arrive :  may  I 
then  resemble  one  of  those  fruitful  trees  which  yields 
its  abundance  for  our  supplies.  But  when  in  the 
winter  of  life,  I  shall  be  covered  with  grey  .hairs 
and  tull  of  days,  I  earnestly  pray  that  my  rest  may 
be  as  honourable  and  beneficent  as  that  of  nature  in 
<vinter. 

O  that  my  contemporaries  may  have  reason  to 
say,  when  speaking  of  me,—"  That  old  man  fov- 
"meriy  devoted  his  youth  to  God,  and  to  endea- 
"vour  to  serve  mankind.  His  life  has  been  full  of 
"  activity,  of  use,  and  of  benevolence.  He  contri- 
"butes  by  his  wise  experience  to  the  happiness  of 
"  his  family  and  friends  ;  and  soon  will  he  enter  into 
"  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God." 

The  chief  repose  which  I  can.  promise  to  myself 
Here,  is  little  else  but  a  preparation  for  new 
trials.  O  how  my  soul  exults  in  prospect  of  that 
rest  which  awaits  me  in  the  grave,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  my  God  to  all  eternity  !  There  my  repose  shall 
be  uninterrupted :  there  the  recollection  of  past 
afflictions  will  fill  my  soul  with  inexpressible  joy. 
In  the  firm  expectation  of  so  glorious  a  rest,  I  will 
zealously  attend  to  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  me, 
and  will  devote  my  talents  and  all  my  powers  to  the 
glow  of  God,  and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures. 


J  AINU  ART    A'VIII. 


Strengthen  me,  O   God    by  thy   grace   m   this   holy 
resoiution  ! 


JAN.   18, 
On  the  Laplanders. 

I  ENTER  upon  this  reflection  with  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  to  my  Creator,  and  of  pity  to  those  of 
my  race  to  whom  nature  seems  to  have  been  more 
sparing  of  her  blessings.  I  turn  mine  eyes  towards 
Lapland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  nearest 
the  north  pole  :  mortals  whose  taste  and  manners 
of  living  are  not  the  happiest,  when  compared  with 
ours.  Their  country  is  a  chain  of  mountains  cover- 
ed with  snow  and  ice,  which  do  not  melt  even  in 
summer.  The  chain  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
bogs  and  marshes.  A  deep  snow  overwhelms  the 
low  lands,  and  covers  the  little  hills.  Their  nights 
are  long,  and  their  clays  give  but  little  light  The 
inhabitants  fly  to  tents  for  shelter  from  the  cold. 
These  tents  are  moveable  ;  their  fire-place  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  them,  and  surrounded  with  stones. 
The  same  hole  which  carries  off  the  smoke,  serves 
them  also  for  a  window.  Iron  chains  are  fastened 
up  here,  to  which  they  hang  their  caldrons,  to  melt 
ice  and  dress  their  food.  The  inside  of  the  tents 
are  furnished  with  furs,  which  keep  out  the  wind. 
They  sleep  on  the  skins  of  animals  spread  upon  the 
floor  ;  here  they  pass  their  winter.  Half  the  year 
is  to  them  perpetual  night,  in  which  they  hear 
nothing  but  the  howling  of  wolves  (who  are  search- 
ing every  where  for  prey)  and  he  whistling  of  the 
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piercing  wind.  Such  a  climate  and  way  of  life 
would  to  us  be  intolerable.  How  should  we  think 
ourselves  to  be  pitied,  had  we  nothing  before  our 
e}-es  but  large  fields  of  ice,  and  whole  deserts 
covered  with  snow  ;  the  cold  rendered  still  more  in- 
supportable by  the  absence  of  the  sun  !  How 
miserable  should  we  be,  had  we  no  other  dwellings 
than  moveable  tents  made  of  skins  ;  no  other  re- 
source for  our  subsistence  but  in  dangerous  and 
painful  hunting  for  it;  and  if  we  were  deprived 
both  of  the  pleasures  produced  by  the  arts,  and  of 
the  society  of  our  fellow-creatures  ! 

Surely  these  remarks  should  lead  us  to  think  move 
of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy.  Let  us  bless 
God  for  his  distinguishing  favours  :  for  what  are  we 
more  than  others  ?  more  than  the  Laplanders  ?  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  so  temperate  a  clime, 
and  that  we  have  such  numerous  ways  of  guarding 
against  the  cold.  Let  us  likewise  bless  th«»  great 
Governor  of  the  universe,  for  granting  us  in  the 
midst  of  winter  the  delightful  prospect  of  spring,  the 
very,  idea  of  which  cheers  the  heart,  and  enables  us 
to  support  present  evils. 

But  are  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  so  unhappy  , 
as  we  imagine  ?  Certainly  they  wander  painfully 
through  rough  vallevs  and  unbeaten  roads,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but 
their  hardy  bodies  are  able  to  endure  fatigue.  They 
are  deprived  for  several  months  of  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  'but  to  render  the  darkness  of  the  night  more 
supportable,  the  moon  and  the  Aurora  BorcaUs 
illuminate  their  horizon.  They  are  armed  by  custom 
and  education  against  the  severity  of  their  cli- 
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mate ;  and  though  buried  in  snow  and  ice,  it  does 
not  render  them  unhappy  :  their  hardy  life  enables 
them  to  brave  the  cold.  Nature  has  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  obtain  what  is  indispensably  necessary. 
She  has  discovered  to  them  animals  whose  fur  de- 
fends them  from  the  sharpness  $f  the  air.  They 
have  the  rein-deer,  which  afe  once  furnishes  them 
with  their  tent,  their  bed,  and  their  food  j  with 
which  they  undertake  long  journeys,  and  which,  in 
short,  supplies  almost  all  their  wants  :  at  the  same 
time,  its  maintenance  is  no  trouble  or  expence  to 
them.  Had  these  poor  creatures,  in  the  midst  of 
the  misery  of  their  condition,  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  God,  through  his  eternal  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
such  a  knowledge  as  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with  : 
and  were  they  civilized,  they  would  draw  from  Mend- 
ship  and  from  the  gospel  those  consolations  which 
would  render  their  situation  far  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  And  i£  as  some  suppose,  the  idea  we 
form  of  happiness  depends  more  on  opinion  than 
reason,  and  if  real  happiness- be  not  confined  to  par- 
ticular persons  or  places,  and  that  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  peace  of  God  in  the  mind,  a 
man  may  happy  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  may 
we  not  ask  what  that  Laplander  wants  in  nature  to 
make  him  happy  ? 


JAN.  19. 

On  the  uisc  Ordinance  of  our  Globe. 

ALTHOUGH   tlie  human   mind,  by   reason   of  its 
capacity,  cannot  go   to  the  bottom,    nor  con- 
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ceive  the  whole  of  the  plan  that  the  Creator  exe- 
cuted in  forming  the  world,  we  may  nevertheless  by 
the  use  of  our  senses  and  the  faculties  with  which 
God  has  endowed  us,  discover  enough  to  make  us 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  divine  wisdom.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  consider  the  form 
of  the  earth.  It  is  known  to  be  globular,  and  in 
shape  nearly  like  an  orange'.  And  why  has  God 
chosen  that  form  ?  With  a  view  that  it  might  be 
inhabitated  by  living  creatures  over  its  whole  surface. 
In  order  to  this,  every  part  of  the  globe  must  have 
sufficient  light  and  heat,  the  wind  must  have  a  free 
circulation,  and  the  water  must  be  diffused  over  all  its 
parts.  The  rotundity  'of  the  earth  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  these  conveniences :  for  this 
round  form  admits  light  and  heat,  without  which 
here  could  be  no  life  all  over  the  globe.  The  revo- 
lutions of  day  and  night,  the  changes  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  heat,  cold,  dryness,  or  moisture, 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  this  form.  Had 
the  earth  been  square,  had  it  been  conic,  had  it 
been  an  hexagon,  or  any  other  angular  form,  what 
must  the  consequence  have  been  ?  The  greatest  part 
of  our  earth  would  have  been  drowned,  whilst  the  rest 
would  have  languished  with  drought.  Some  coun- 
tries must  have  been  torn  in  pieces  with  storms, 
while  others  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  whole- 
some circulation  of  wind.  I  have  new  reason  to 
admire  the  supreme  wisdom,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
enormous  mass  which  composes  our  world.  \Vere 
the  earth  softer,  or  more  spongy  than  it  is,  men  and 
animals  would  sink  into  it  :  were  it  harder  and  less 
penetrable,  it  would  resist  the  toil  of  the  labourer, 
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and  lose  its  capacity  for  producing  arid  nourishing 
the  multitude  of  plants,  herbs,  roots,  and  flowers, 
which  now  spring  out  of  its  bosom.  There  are 
regular  and  distinct  strata  found  in  the  earth  ;  some 
of  stone,  others  of  metals  and  minerals.  There  are 
numerous  and  evident  advantages  whicJi  result  from 
these  in  favour  of  mankind.  Do  not  the  strata  of 
gravel,  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  purify  and  in  a  man- 
ner filter  the  water,  and  render  it  sweet  and  fit  for 
use  ? 

On  the  surface  of  the  globe  there  is  a  varied  pros- 
pect ;  there  is  an  admirable  mixture  of  plains  anpl 
valleys,  of  small  hills  and  mountains.  The  man 
must  be  blind  indeed  that  does  not  see  the  wise  pur- 
pose of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  in  thus  diversi- 
fying the  surface  of  the  earth.  Were  the  earth  an 
even  plain,  how  much  beauty  would  it  lose !  Be- 
sides, this  variety  of  valley  and  mountain  is  very 
favourable  to  the  health  of  living  creatures:  and 
were  there  no  hills,  the  earth  would  be  less  peopled 
with  men  and  animals.  There  would  be  fewer 
plants,  fewer  simples  and  trees.  We  should  be  de- 
prived of  metals  'and  minerals  :  the  vapours  would 
not  be  condensed,  nor  should  we  have  either  springs 
or  rivers.  Must  we  not  then  acknowledge  that  the 
whole  plan  of  the  earth,  its  form,  its  inward  and  out- 
word  construction,  are  all  regulated  according  to  the 
wisest  laws,  which  all  combine  towards  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

O  thou  supreme  Author  of  nature,  thou  hast  done 
all  things  well  !  Which  ever  way  I  turn  my  eyes, 
whether  I  penetrate  into  the  interior  structure  of  the 
.globe  thou  hast  appointed  me  to  inhabit,  or  whether 
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I   examine  its  surface   1  every  where  discover  marks 
of  profound  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness. 


JAN.  20. 

Meditations  on  the  works  of  God,  drawn  from  tk€ 
sacred  Scripture. 

"  HEARKEN  unto  this,  O  Job !  stand  still  and 
"  consider  the  wondrous  works  of  God."-^-Job 
xxxii.  14.  "  He  hath  established  the  world  by  his 
"  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 
"his  discretion."— Jer,  ix.  12.  "And  God  said, 
"  Let  there  be*  light,  and  there  was  light  :  and  God 
11  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  God  divided 
"  the  light  from  the  darkness ;  and  God  called  the 
"  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night."— 
Gen.  i.  3,  4,  5.  "  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art  very 
*'  great,  and  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty. 
"  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
"  ment ;  who  stretehest  out  the  heavens  like  a  cur- 
"  tain  ;  who  layest.  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in 
"  the  waters ;  who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ; 
"  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  who 
"  maketh  his  angels  spirits  ;  his  ministers  a  flaming 
"  fire  ;  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  i.t 
"  shotild  not  be  removed  for  ever.  Thou  coverest 
"  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment :  the  waters 
"  stood  above  the  mountains" — Psal.  civ.  1—7. 
*  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
w  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  Ho  bind- 
"eth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the 
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"  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them.  lie  divideth  the 
"  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he 
"  smiteth  through  the  proud."  Job  xxri.  7,  8,  12. 
"  For  he  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water :  they 
"pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapour  thereof, 
"  which  the  clouds  do  drop,  and  distil  upon  man 
"  abundantly.  Also  can  any  understand  the  spreacl- 
"  ings  of  the  clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle ; 
"  Behold  he  spreadeth  his  light  upon  it,  and 
"  covereth  the  bottom  of  the  sea."—Job  xxxvi.  29, 
&c.  "  God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice, 
"great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  compre- 
"  hend.  For  he  saith  to  the  snowr,  be  thou  on  the 
"  earth  !  likewise  to  the  small  rain,  and  to  the  great 
'*  rain  of  his  strength.  He  sealed  up  the  hand  of 
*"  every  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his  work. 
"  Then  the  beasts  go  into  their  dens,  and  remain  in 
"  their  places.  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
"  wind,  and  cold  out  of  the  north.  By  the  breath  of 
"  God  frost  is  given,  and  the  breath  of  the  waters 
"  is  straitened.  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth  the 
"  thick  cloud  :  he  scattereth  his  bright  cloud, 
"  and  it  is  turned  round  about  by  his  counsels  : 
"  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commandeth 
"  them  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth. 
"  He  causeth  it  to  come,  whether  for  correction, 
"  or  for  his  land,  or  for  mercy."— Job  xxxvii.  5,  &c. 
"  He  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength. :  who 
"  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath 
"  prospered  ?  Who  removeth  the  mountains  and 
"  they  know  not,  who  overtumeth  them  in  his  anger. 
"  Who  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  its  place,  and  the 
**  pillars  thereof  tremble.  Who  commandeth  the 
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tt  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars. 
"  Who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  tread- 
"  eth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Who  niaketh 
"  Arcturus,  and  Oripn,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
«  chambers  of  the  south.  W^ho  doeth  great  things, 
"  past  finding  out,  and  wonders  without  number.'' 
—Job  ix.  4,  &c.  "  Thou  didst  cleave  the  foun- 
"  tains  and  the  flood  ;  thou  driest  up  mighty 
"  rivers.  The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine  ; 
"  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun.  Thou 
"  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth  ;  thou  hast 
"  made  summer  and  winter."— Psal.  Ixxiv.  15,  £c. 
"  He  causeth  an  east  wind  to  blow  in  the.  heave;}, 
"  and  by  his  power  he  brought  in  the  south  wind." 
—Psal.  Ixxviii.  26.  "lie  watereth  the  hill  from 
"  his  chambers  ;  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit 
"  of  thy  works.  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for 
"  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that 
"  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth."— 
Psal.  civ.  13,  14.  "He  giveth  to  the  beast  his 
"  (food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry."—- 
Psal.  cxlvii.  9.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
"  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  that  niaketh  all  things,  and  that 
"  stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth 
"  abroad  the  earth  by  itself."— Isa.  xliv.  24.  "  For 
"  thus  said  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens,  God 
"  himself  that  formed  the  earth,  and  made  it ;  he 
"  hath  established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vain^ 
*'  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited,  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
"  there  is  none  else."— Isa.  xlv.  18.  "  Remember 
"  the  former  things  :  for  I  am  the  God,  and  there 
"is  none  else."-— Isa,  xlvi.  9,  "I  form  the  light, 
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"  and    create   darkness,    I   the   Lord    do  aH    these 
"  things," 


JAN.  21. 

The  wonders  of  the  Human  Voice 

PEiiHAPS-the  human  voice  is  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  the  Creator.  It  is  impossible  to  fathom  its 
admirable  mechanism.,  whether  we  consider  its  prin- 
ciple, its  organs,  or  its  variations.  We  will  try 
silently  to  reflect  upon  it.  We  can  utter  sounds. 
What  is  it  that  enables  us  to  do  so  ?  This  faculty 
seems  to  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  wind- 
pipe. When  the  air  we  have  inhaled  is  expelled 
with  quickness,  the  little  opening  in  it  occasions  a 
sound.  This  curious  pipe  is  composed  with  circu- 
lar gristles,  and  these  are  held  together  by  an  elastic 
membrane.  There  is  a  little  lid  at  the  entrance, 
which  opens  to  let  out  the  air.  The  tones  of  the 
voice  are  modified  and  multiplied  by  its  opening 
less  or  more.  It  closes  when  we  swallow,  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  food  which  has  to  pass  over  it  in  its 
passage  to  the  stomach.  We  learn  from  experience 
that  there  are  twelve  full  tones  in  the  human  voice, 
taken  in  its  fullest  extent.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  \vind-pipe  should  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  in  order  to  produce  this  variety.  Its  two 
sides,  'vhen  stretched,  are  distant  from  each  other 
the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  ;  from  which  ,we  may  calcu- 
late, that  each  tone  of  the  voice  may  be  subdivided 
into  an  hundred  otner  parts;  and  further,  that  a 
man  is  able  to  pronounce  two  thousand  four  hundred 
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different  tones,  all  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  ear.  But  in  regard  to  these  surprising  proper- 
ties, we  have  few  advantages  over  the  animals.  In 
this  however,  we  surpass  them ;  we  can  compress 
the  air,  and  modify  the  voice  so  as  to  produce  let- 
ters and  words.  The  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the  palate 
contribute  much  to  this  operation. 

The  five  vowels  have  only  a  simple  sound  :  let  us 
dwell  a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  them. 

We  pronounce  a  quite  different  to  what  we  do 
€,  iy  o,  u ;  though  we  pronounce  it  with  the  same 
tone.  But  the  reason  of  this  difference  is  one  of 
the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  nature.  The  mouth 
must  be  more  or  less  opened  to  pronounce  the 
five  vowels,  and  for  this  reason  the  human  mouth  is 
differently  formed  from  that  of  any  other  animal. 
Those  birds  which  learn  to  imitate  man's  voice,  can 
never  pronounce  distinctly  the  several .  vowels,  and 
hence  the  imitation  must  be  imperfect.  Three  or 
four  organs  contribute  to  the  pronunciation  of  con- 
sonants ;  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate.  The 
nose  indeed  has  its  share  ;  if  you  stop  it,  certain 
letters  cannot  be  pronounced  but  in  «n  unintelligible 
way.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  voice  is,  that  no 
human  heart  has  ever  been  able  to  imitate  it  by  any 
machine.  Song,  it  is  true,  may  be  imitated  ;  but 
the  articulation  of  sounds,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  different  vowels,  carmot  There  is  a  stop  in 
some  organs,  called  the  mr  humane ;  but  no  tones 
are  produced  by  it,  except  such  as  resemble  the  dip- 
thongs  ai  or  ae.  All  the  art  of  man  cannot  imitate 
one  of  our  words,  which  vre  pronounce  with  sa  much 
ease, 
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These  considerations  should  again  induce  us  to 
reflect  on,  and  to  praise  the  ineffable  wisdom  and 
wonderful  goodness  which  God  shews  in  the  forma- 
tion of  each  part  of  our  bodies  !  May  they  make 
us  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  gift  of  speech, 
which  so  nobly  distinguishes  us  from  every  other 
animal !  How  would  our  happiness  be  diminished, 
if  we  could  not  communicate  our  thoughts  by  con- 
versation, nor  pour  out  our  hearts  in  the  bosom  of 
a  friend  !  How  lamentable  would  our  fate  be,  if  we 
were  amongst  the  number  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who  from  their  infancy  are  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  !  We  know  some  of  this  description ;  and 
whenever  we  see  them  let  it  teach  us  to  value  our 
own  happiness,  and  to  bless  God,  who  among  his 
innumerable  benefits,  has  given  us  also  the  gift  of 
speech.  Let  us  never  forget  the  irte  we  should 
make  of  it ;  for  had  we  a  thousand  tongues,  they 
ought  to  be  employed  in  glorifying  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  in  instructing  and  comforting  our  fellow- 
creatures. 


JAN.  22. 
On  the  duty  of  collecting  our  Thoughts  in  winter. 

THOSE  who  would  embrace  every  opportunity  td 
improve  their  minds,  will  gladly  be  reminded  of  the 
obligations  they  ore  under  of  employing  their  winter 
days'  so  as  to  become  days  of  consolation  to  their 
souls.  It  is  easy  to  shew,  that  this  duty  is  at  once 
agreeable  and  advantageous.  How  would  our  piety 
be  improved,  if  each  change,  each  new  appearance 
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in  nature,  led  us  to  trace  it  up  to  that  God  whose 
glory  is  manifest  in  every  season  of  the  year  !  "When 
we  see  the  earth  covered  with  snow,  the  lakes,  and 
rivers  loaded  with  ice,  the  trees  barren,  and  all 
nature  robbed  of  its  glory,  let  us  think  of  the  ends 
of  the  Creator  in  thus  ordaining  it.  We -shall  dis- 
cover with  a  little  attention,  that  all  things  are  plan- 
ned with  wisdom,  and  that  all  the  laws  of  nature 
combine  together  for  the  general  good.  If  from 
our  limited  understanding,  we  only  can  take  in 
the  smallest  part  of  God's  designs,  it  should  suffice 
us  to  know  that  the  snow,  the  ice,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  winter,  tend  in  the  plan  of  an  infinitely 
wise  God  to  render  the  earth  fruitful,  that  it  may 
yield  its  increase  for  the  inhabitants  thereof.  What 
numberless  objects  present  themselves  for  ediiying 
remarks  !  The  snow  dissolves,  and  the  ice  melts  in 
a  moment  !  How  rapid  too  is  the  flight  of  time ! 
Should  not  this  remind  us  of  the  shortness  of  our 
stay  here  ?  We  live  in  a  warm  room  and  enjoy  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Should  not  these  blessings 
make  us  consider  our  poor  fellow  creatures,  who 
are  destitute  of  food,  fire,  and  raiment.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  short  space  between  day  and  night,  we 
ought  also  to  think  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the 
importance  of  redeeming  the  time,  by  wisely  improv- 
ing every  hour.  Many  imprudently  expose  them- 
selves to  danger  on  the  ice :  let  this  remind  us  of 
those  thoughtless  mortals  who  give  themselves  up  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  If  it  be  our  desire  to 
mend  the  heart  as  well  as  to  employ  the  mind, 
every  object  which  presents  itself  may  answer  that 
end ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  at  every  good  thought,  or 
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pious  resolution  which  they  awaken  in  our  souls. 
We  should  imitate  the  bee,  in  choosing  the  finest 
and  the  sweetest  flower.  The  most  barren  field  is 
rich  in  sweets  to  a  sanctified  fancy.  Great  good 
will  accrue  to  us  from  thus  filling  up  our  time  :  it 
will  controul  our  hearts  which  are  ever  ready  to  go 
astrav.  While  some  seek  dissipation  in  worldly 
follies,  we  may  find  much  nobler  and  more  lasting 
enjoyments  in  reflecting  on  the  works  of  God.  What 
can  inspire  our  hearts  with  so  sweet,  so  pure  a 
satisfaction,  as  the  raising  them  above  earthly  enjoy- 
ments, to  partake  of  that  pleasure  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  angels  and  blessed  in  heaven  ?  What 
raptures  would  it  afford  to  find  God  every  where ! 
The  flakes  of  snow  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
the  cold  of  winter,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  summer, 
display  the  wisdom  of  the  mighty  Creator  !  Such 
rapture  far  surpasses  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 
O  Eternal  Spirit,  may  thy  almighty  energy  ever 
assist  my  feeble  heart  !  I  would  devote  myself 
wholly  to  tliee  ;  but  thou  knowest  that  I  am  often 
drawn  away  by  the  M'orld,  and  my  soul  is  hindered 
from  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven.  Break,  I  be- 
seech thee,  those  bonds  which  still  attach  me  to  the 
vain  honours  and  pleasures  of  this  life  ;  and  grant 
that  my  soul  may  rise  more  and  more  to  thy  adora- 
ble self !  If  my  life  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  my  deaih 
will  be  edifying.  Happy  shall  I  be  when  transport* 
ed  to  the  heavenly  mansions,  where  I  shall  eternally 
improve  in  the  contemplation  of  thy  glorious  works  ! 
Where,  with  admiration,  I  shall  trace  thy  wise  and 
wondrous  footsteps  ;  and  where,  being  disengaged 
from  all  trifling  pursuits,  I  may  draw  from  the  modi 
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tation  of  things  infinitely  more  sublime,  new  motives 
for  glorifying  thy  holy  name. 


JAN.  23. 
O*  the  Fear  of  Spectres* 

THE  ridiculous  apprehension  of  spectres  with 
which  many  are  tormented,  renders  the  long  winter 
nights  unpleasant  to  them.  In  the  dark  days  of  ouf 
ancestors,  this  superstitious  fear  was  more  excusable ; 
for  their  ideas  of  spirits  were  more  confused,  and 
popery  itself  had  a  tendency  to  engender  such  fears. 
But  it  is  wonderful,  that  in  aft  age  so  enlightened  a3 
the  present,  such  ideas  and  such  fears  should  exist. 
It  discovers  man's  ingenuity  in  raising  imaginary 
monsters,  and  in  tormenting  himself.  Man  often 
creates  fancied  evils  to  himself  and  becomes  un* 
happy  because  he  thinks  himself  so.  The  miser  fs 
tormented  with  the  fear  of  robbers  ;  and  the  discon- 
tented man,  from  his  anxiety  about  what  may  har> 
pen.  This  may  teach  us  what  human  nature  is  and 
shew  us  the  necessity  of  watching  over  our  imagina- 
tions. If  in  the  night  they  deceive  us,  by  presenting 
phantoms  to  us,  in  the  day  time  they  often  produce 
illusions,  by  representing  vice  as  virtue.  We  should 
ity  from  all  gin  as  we  should  from  the  appearance 
of  a  spectre ;  but  man  is  bold  and  rash  in  the  former 
case,  and  timid  and  fearful  in  the  latter.  How  is  it 
that  a  groundless  fear  should  so  strongly  possess 
some  people,  who  are  not  the  least  terrified  by 
much  more  alarming  circumstances  ?  Why  should 
we  shudder  at  the  fear  of  a  single  ghost,  while  the 
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certainty  of  being  transported  before  long  into  a 
world  of  spiritual  beings,  makes  no  impression 
upon  our  minds  ?  Thousands  remain  unconcerned, 
though  they  know  that  every  step  draws  them  nearer 
to  the  presence  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit 
Should  a  departed  spirit  appear  to  us  at  midnight^ 
and  -declare  that  we  should  soon  join  him,  the  most 
intrepid  person  would  be  filled  with  terror ;  he 
would  reflect  on  the  event  and  anxiously  wait  the 
issue.*  Why  then  are  we  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
God,  which  loudly  cries,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
"  God  r"  How  inconsistent  to  tremble  when  there  is 
nothing  to  dread,  and  to  rest  secure  when  we  ought 
to  fear  ! 

Yield  not,  O  my  soul,  to  vain  fears  of  the  night : 
but  dread  the  eternal  God,  whose  coming  will  fill 
the  most  intrepid  hero  with  dismay,  and  cause  him  to 
cry  out,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  Let  the  rocks 
and  mountains  fall  upon  me,  to  hide  me  from  my 
Judge !  Let  us  fear,  above  all  things  the  displea- 
sure  of  God.  If  his  fear  rjule  in  our  hearts,  we  may 
boldly  say  with  David,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength, 
"  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?" 


JAN.  24. 

On  subterraneous  Fires  and  burning  Mountains. 

THE  earth  is  warmer  on  its  surface  than  at  a  lit- 
tle depth  into  it,  because  the  surface  is  heated  by 
the  sun.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coum.-ves 
can  preserve  ice  to  cool  their  drink  the  whole  year, 
But  if  we  dig  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep  there  is  a  sen- 
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sible  increase  of  heat ;  and  if  we  go  to  a  still  greater 
depth,  it  becomes  so  close  as  to  stop  respiration,  or 
put  out  a    candle.     It  is  hard  to   determine  what  is 
the  cause  of   this    heat.     Perhaps     they     approach 
nearest  the  truth,  who  admit  that  there  are  concealed 
fires  in  every  place  under  the  earth.     But  it  cannot 
be  determined    Avith    certainty    how   this    fire,    thus 
closely  confined,  can  bum  ;  what  that   substance   is 
Avhich  feeds  it,  or  how  it  can  be  burned  without  con- 
suming ?     Of  the  existence  of   subterraneous    fires, 
there  can  be   no   doubt.     There   are    often   terrible 
eruptions  of  fire.     The  mountains  most  remarkable 
for   them,  are  Etna,    in  Sicily,  and  Vesuvius,  in  the 
kingdom   of  Naples.     The   accounts  given  of  these 
two  volcanoes   are   frightful ;  sometimes  only  a  black 
vapour  rises  out  of  them,  at  other   times  a    hollow 
sound  is  heard  ;  thunder   and    lightning    sometimes 
instantly   succeed,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake : 
the  vapour    then    clears   up,    and    becomes,    bright 
These    eruptions    are    sometimes    so    violent,     that 
stones  and  large  pieces  of  rock  are  hurled  into  the 
air,   and   Avhirl  round  like  a  foot-ball.     In    the    last 
century,   pieces   of    three    hundred    pounds    weight 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  fell  at  the  distance  of 
three    miles.     But    even   these    explosions    are    not 
always  the  worst;   for    at    certain  times  the  glassy 
entrails    of  the   earth  boil  over,  and  run   in    liquid 
streams  for  several  miles  through    the   neighbouring 
country,  destroying  every  thing  in  its  passage.     This 
torrent  of  fire  lasts  sometimes  for  several  days,  ware 
succeeding   wave,  till    it  reaches  the  sea ;  and   even 
here  it    continues  to  floAv    for    some  time,    unextin- 
guished  in    the  waves  of  the    ocean !     What 
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and  mischief  do  such  eruptions  occasion?  They 
swallow  up  whole  farms  and  villages,  with  their 
fruitful  plantations.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  Etna's 
eruptions,  the  torrent  of  burning  lava  spread  itself 
over  fourteen  cities,  and  that  the  noise  within  the 
mountain  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
But  why  has  the  Lord  created  these  volcanoes, 
which  spread  such  terror  and  devastation  on  the 
earth  ?  Who,  or  what  am  I  to  presume  to  ask 
such  questions  ?  Shall  a  worm  demand  of  the  All- 
wise  an  account  of  the  plans  he  has  formed  ?  These 
volcanoes,  however,  cannot  be  the  work  of  chance; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  reasons  why  they  exist 
Notwithstanding  the  mischief  occasioned  by  them, 
it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage 
they  are  of  to  the  world.  The  centre  of  the  earth 
being  full  of  fire,  it  was  hecessary  there  should  be 
volcanoes,  to  serve  as  ver>ts  by  which  the  force  of 
that  dreadful  element  is  weakened.  Earthquakes 
would  be  still  more  violent  if  volcanoes  did  not  exist. 
Italy  is  rendered  more  fertile  by  the  different  erup- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  mountains  ;  and  most 
likely  those  frightful  phenomena  may  produce  ad- 
vantages wliich  we  know  nothing  of.  Probably 
their  influence  may  extend  to  the  whole  globe.  We 
are  certain,  however,  that  they  contribute  to  fulfil 
the  wise  and  gracious  designs  of  Jehovah.  Where 
we  find  any  thing  obscure  and  impenetrable,  let  it 
teach  us  to  put  our  hand  upon  our  mouth  and  to  say, 
*'  O  Lord,  all  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  thy 
"  ways  past  finding  out !  But  who  would  not  fear 
"  thee,  O  Lord,  most  high,  wiio  dost  such  wondei- 
"  ful  things  ?" 
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JAN.  25. 
On  Comets. 

COMETS  borrow  their  name  from  the  vapour  which 
smrounds  them.  No  doubt  they  are  of  the  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  belong  to  our  system. 
They  move  round  the  sun  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
planets,  but  they  have  a  motion  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  also  differ  in  their  orbit,  and  in  their 
form.  They  apptar  uneven  and  full  of  spots,  when 
seen  through  a  telescope  ;  but  their  figure  is  often 
concealed  by  the  mist  which  surrounds  them.  The 
«ze  of  comets  also  differs  :  some  are  larger  than 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  while  others  are  scarcely 
equal  to  stars  of  the  third  and  fourth.  In  the  midst 
of  a  comet  is  seen  a  very  thick  nucleus,  which  is 
•sometimes  separated,  and  becomes  like  the  edge  of 
the  disk.  It  is  not  always  perfectly  round,  nor  is  its 
light  equally  strong  and  brilliant.  Its  tail  or  beams 
keep  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  are  of  so  transparent 
and  thin  a  substance  that  the  fixed  stars  may  be  seen 
through  them.  Sometimes  those  beams  extend 
from  the  sensible  horizon  almost  to  the  zenith, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  star  an  appearance  of  great 
distinction  !  The  tail  enlarges  in  proportion  to  ite 
distance  from  the  comet,  and  its  light  decreases  as 
its  size  increases.  Tliese  remarks  result  from  the 
«xact  observations  made  by  astronomers;  but  how 
imperfect  are  our  best  ideas  of  these  celestial  bodies, 
many  of  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
sight !  Who  knows  whether  the  comet  be  a  watery 
planet  or  a  burning  globe?  Who  can  giv*  sati?- 
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factory  answers  to  the  following  questions?  Can 
that  globe  be  inhabited  which,  when  near  the  sun, 
endures  all  its  burning  heat,  and  at  other  times 
flying  out  of  the  lines  of  the  spheres,  plunges  into 
total  darkness,  where  it  seems  as  if  the  rays  of  die 
sun  could  never  reach  it?  Has  the  Judge  of  all 
designed  these  comets  for  the  punishment  of  rebel- 
lious creatures?  Are  they  the  abodes  of  perverse 
beings,  reprobated  by  the  Almighty  for  their  sins, 
and  thus  by  turns  exposed  to  the  violent  extremes 
of  heat  ahd  cold?  Perhaps  these  eccentric  bodies 
may  serve  one  day  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
planets,  and  by  that  mean  become  the  instrument  of 
their  destruction.  Or  are  they  void  and  shapeless, 
as  the  earth  was  before  the  Creator  made  it  habita- 
ble ?  Must  our  globe  be  destroyed  before  the 
fate  of  comets  be  determined  ?  Our  inability  tor 
answering  these  questions,  ought  to  convince  us  that 
the  knowledge  of  man  is  very  limited.  Yet  he  often 
loses  sight  of  this  mortifying  truth.  Many  people 
consider  a  comet  as  the  forerunner  of  the  judgment 
of  God,  as  ominous  of  the  fate  of  nations  and  the 
fell  of  empires.  Others  deem  comets  as  the  pre- 
sages of  war,  of  inundations,  or  of  the  plague,  in 
short  of  the  most  direful  calamities.  These  people 
forget  that  a  comet  is  a  natural  appearance,  and 
that  its  return  may  be  generally  calculated,  and 
does  not  therefore  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  Comets,  no  doubt  have  a  very  different 
design  to  what  superstition  gives  them.  ,  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  infinite  wisdom  placed  those  prodi- 
gious bodies  in  the  heavens,  merely  to  announce  to 
mankind  the  fate  that  awaits  them  ? 
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May  I  view  the  comet,  when  traversing  the  im- 
mense space  which  now  separates  it  from  my  sight, 
and  its  return  again,  not  as  a  messenger  of  destruc- 
tion, but  as  the  herald  of  the  majesty  of  my  God ! 
Adored  be  that  wisdom  which  prescribes  to  it  ite 
course  !  which  conducts  it  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  which  brings  it  sometimes  near  the  sun, 
and  sometimes  causes  it  to  fly  off  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  planetary  system !  Whenever  it 
shines  over  my  head,  may  my  soul  take  a  pious 
flight  towards  -  my  reconciled  Father,  who  is  the 
arbiter  and  sovereign  of  all  worlds,  and  the  Saviour 
of  them  that  believe  !  Then  will  I  cherish  that  sub- 
lime idea,  that  I  may  perhaps  soon  become  an  inha- 
bitant of  that  eternal  abode,  where  I  may  discover 
millions  of  new  worlds  in  the  immensity  of  space. 


JAN.  26. 
On  Snow, 

^PROBABLY  some  may  be  ready  to  ask,  on  reading 
the  title  of  this  meditation,  Can  it  be  worth  examin- 
ing into  the  cause  of  so  common  a  phenomenon? 
I  desire,  notwithstanding,  to  awaken  attention  to 
this  wonder,  and  to  shew  that  there  are  sufficient 
charms  for  a  reflecting  mind  in  the  formation  of 
snow. 

Snow'  is  formed  of  watery  particles,  which  are 
frozen  in  the  air.  A  frozen  drop  of  water  becomes 
ice.  The  difference  between  snow  and  it  is  this  ; 
the  water  of  the  ice  freezes  when  of  its  usual  density  ; 
tut  the  water  of  the  snow  freezes  when  its  parti- 
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clcs  are  still  separate,  or  reduced  to  vapour.  \Ve 
find,  from  experiments,  that  snow  is  twenty-four 
times  lighter  than  water  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  falling,  it  fills  up  ten  or  twelve  times  more  space 
than  the  water  produced  from  it  when  melted  :  this 
shews  that  snow  must  be  a  water  extremely  rarifiecL 
Snow  is  not  merely  water,  for  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  construction  of  its  particles  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  water  and  ice.  This  shews, 
that  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  forma- 
tion of  snow. 

When  particles  of  collected  vapour  freeze  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  nitre  dispersed  in  the  air  unites 
with  it,  in  the  form  of  small  darts,  of  a  hexagonal 
shape.  A  great  number  of  these  little  darts  uniting 
together,  the  particles  of  water  which  are  among 
them  grow  hard,  and  take  the  form  of  the  nitre. 
This  may  account  for  the  flakes  of  six  sides,  which 
consist  of  six  points,  like  small  needles,  at  each  side 
of  which  smaller  darts  join  themselves ;  but  their 
form  frequently  varies,  when  driven  about  by  the 
wind.  The  form  of  these  flakes  of  snow  would 
appear  to  us  very  wonderful,  if  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  annually. 

But  should  we  be  inattentive  to  these  wonders, 
because  they  so  frequently  oc^ur  ?  Verily  no.  But 
we  should  the  more  carefully  examine  them,  and 
incessantly  admire  the  power  of  God,  who  is  con- 
stantly, setting  wonders  before  our  eyes,  and  over- 
ruling them  for  our  advantage.  Is  it  not  astonish- 
ing to' 'observe  the  several  forms  that  water  assumes, 
under  the  creating  hand  of  the  Almighty  ?  Some- 
times- it  is  formed  into  hail,  sometimes  it  congeals  to 
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ice,  and  sometimes  it  is  changed  into  innumerable 
flakes  of  snow.  In  all  these  changes,  God  shews 
himself  great,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  adoration. 
Let  us  no  longer  look  upon  snow  with  indifference. 
May  its  form,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it, 
lead  us  to  tliee,  O  God,  who  made  it,  and  coverest 
the  earth  with  it !  To  thee,  O  Lord,  whose  wonders 
are  displayed  through  all  nature,  in  snow,  in  frost, 
in  hail,  and  in  all  things,  to  thee  be  everlasting 
praises,  honour,  and  glory.  Amen. 


JAN.  27. 

On  the   Rapidity  with    which  Human  Life  passes 
away. 

How  short  and  transitory  is  human  life !  Though 
this  is  an  incontestable  proposition,  yet  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  most  people,  one  would  think  it  is  not  a 
generally  received  truth.  We  may  judge  by  our  own 
experience  ;  every  step  we  have  taken  from  our  first 
existence  till  now,  ought  to  have  convinced  us  of  the 
shortness  and  frailty  of  life.  With  what  swiftness 
have  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  and  the  years 
passed  away !  Before  we  perceived  it,  they  were 
over.  Let  us  try  to  recal  them  to  mind,  and  to 
follow  them  in  their  rapid  flight.  Can  we  give  an 
account  of  the  different  eras  ?  Had  there  not  been 
in  our  lives  some  very  remarkable  moments,  how 
should  we  recollect  the  histories  of  them?  What 
can  we  say  of  the  years  of  our  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth,  but  that  they  are  gone  for  ever  ?  Dur- 
uig  those  period?,  we  had  not  perhaps  either  th* 
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wish  or  the  time  (as  we  supposed)  to  look  into  our* 
.selves.  Our  riper  age,  when  we  were  more  capable 
of  reflection,  came  on :  perhaps  we  then  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  act  like  rational  beings,  and  to 
change  our  way  of  life.  But  still  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world  so  totally  engrossed  our  minds, 
that  we  could  find  no  time  to  reflect  on  our  past 
Jives.  Our  cares  increased  in  proportion  to  our 
families.  Thus  old  age  creeps  insensibly  upon  us, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  render  the  approach  of  death 
welcome.  The  purposes  for  which  God  placed  us 
in  this  world  even  then  are  forgotten.  But  what 
can  insure  our  ever  attaining  to  old  age  ?  Before 
ever  the  tender  thread  of  life  comes  to  its  full  length, 
it  may  be  broken  by  a  thousand  accidents.  A  fall 
reduces  the  tender  infant  to  dust.  In  the  age  of 
bloom  and  beauty  the  young  man  is  cut  down  like 
a  flower,  and  laid  in  the  grave.  Accidents  and 
dangers  increase  with  years  :  the  seeds  of  many 
deadly  maladies  are  sown  in  idleness  and  excess. 
The  last  age  is  more  dangerous  still :  not  half  that 
are  bora  into  the  world  ever  attain  to  seventeen  yeats-l 
This  then  is  the  short  but  faithful  history  of  life. 

O  may  we  be  taught  how  to  number  our  dayf, 
*  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  !" 
May  we  redeem  the  time  that  flies  so  swiftly  away  1 
Even  while  we  are  thus  reflecting,  the  time  runs  on. 
Let  us  think  seriously  on  it.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
call a  single  instant  that  is  past  ;  but  reflecting  upon 
it  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
What  pleasure  does  it  aflford,  to  be  able  to  look  back 
on  our  past  life,  and  to  say  with  truth  to  ones'? 
*el£  '*  J  have  lived  so  long,  in  some  measure  to  tfi$ 
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"  giory  of  God,  and  have  sown  a  rich  sted  of  good 
works  :  I  would  not  begin  life  again,  nor  do  I 
"  regret  that  it  is  gone."  Let  us  devote  our  short 
space  of  time  to  the  great  interest  of  eternity,  and 
by  the-  grace  of  God  we  hold  the  abore.  language 
in  the  decline  of  life. 


JAN.  £8. 

On  the  Frost  which  [is  sometimes  seen  on  the  Glass 
of  Windows. 

THIS  small  phenomenon  shews  what  variety, 
simplicity,  and  order,  their  are  in  the  least  produc- 
tions of  nature.  It  is  admirable  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary figures  which  are  presented  to  us  on  frozen 
glass  :  yet  we  seldom  pay  that  attention  to  it  which 
it  deserves.  It  has  its  principle  in  the  fluidity  of 
fire.  In  going  through  glass,  it  leaves  on  the  inside, 
and  near  any  openings,  those  particles  of  water  and 
air  to  which  it  was  united,  Thus  it  is  formed  into  a 
cload,  which  thickens  in  proportion  as  the  fire  goes 
out  of  it,  till  there  is  not  enough  remaining  in  the  room 
to~  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  particles  of  water  on 
ftie  glass  :  then  they  congeal,  and  the  nitre  in  the 
air  mixed  with  them,  produces  that  variety  of 
figures  with  which  the  glass  is  covered.  The  sketches 
of  these  figures  are  formed  by  very  small  threads  of 
ice,  which  keep  uniting  till  the  whole  glass  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  ice.  The  origin  of  all  the  figures  is 
in  these  threads  ;  and  the  first  weaving  of  them  may 
be  distinctly  seen.  At  first  some  lines,  exquisitely 
fine,  appear  ;  and  out  of  those  proceed  small  thread 
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which  in  their  turn  bear  other  branches.  In  a  hard 
frost,  when  the  first  coat  of  ice  grows  thick,  't  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  lines  of  all- 
sorts  ;  some  of  them  straight,  and  others  spiral. 
Perhaps  this  great  variety  of  figures  does  not  pro- 
ceed altogether  from  the  air,  and  the  particles  of 
fire,  but  also  in  some  measure  from  the  impsrcep-  * 
tible  cavities  there  are  in  the  glass. 

'But  whatever  be  the  cause   of  this   phenomenon, 
it  is  clear  that  this  sport  of   nature  discovers   great 
art,    united   with  great    simplicity.     Perhaps    some 
readers   may    think  this    subject   altogether    trifling, 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  small  things  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  often  fill    up    our 
time.     With   what    trifles,  what    nothings,    are    we 
sometimes  amused  !     We  shall  think    differently,    if 
we  lay  aside  the  childish  ideas  we  often  form  of  the 
works    of  nature.     Where    ignorance    discovers  no- 
thing remarkable,   we    shall  often  find  masterpieces 
of  divine   wisdom  :  by  this   nature's  works    are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  works  of   art.     Can  any    object 
be   too  trifling  in  reality,  if  it  furnishes  us   with  a 
subject  for  useful   reflections  ?     I  have    no   objection, 
for  my  part,  to  read  on  frozen    glass  a  truth    which 
may    conduce    to  my    happiness.     View  the  figures 
that  the  frost  has  formed  upon  the  glass  ;  they   are 
various  ;  they  are  beautiful !  but  a  ray  of  the   meri- 
dian sun  effaces  them.     Thus  it  is   that   fancy  often 
paints   every  thing  to  us    in  the   fairest  colours,  but 
they  are  nothing  but  fine  images,  which  disappear  by 
the  light  of  reason  and  religion.     If  this   wise  lesson 
be   regarded,   it   will   reward  us    for  our   trouble  in 
attending  to  the  little  phenomenon  that  produced  it 
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JAN.  29. 
On  the  Use  of  Bread. 

BEE  AD  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  wholes 
gome  of  all  the  food  which  our  beneficent  Creator 
fcas  given  us  for  the  support  of  life.  At  the  delicate 
table  of  a  prince,  it  is  as  necessary  as  at  the  table  of 
the  labourer.  It  is  of  great  use  and  importance, 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  It  appears  to  be 
designed  as  the  principal  food  of  man  ;  for  the  plant 
which  produces  it  will  grow  almost  in  any  climate, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  inhabited  country,  where 
wheat  if  properly  cultivated,  will  not  ripen.  Though 
we  eat  bread  every  day,  we  do  not  tire  of  it,  which 
is  an  evident  proof  that  we  cannot  do  without 
it  If  we  make  too  frequent  use  of  those  costly  and 
dainty  dishes,  which  pride  and  luxury  have  invent- 
ed, they  soon  cease  to  please  our  palates ;  but  we 
always  eat  bread  with  pleasure  :  and  the  man  who 
has  made  it  his  daily  food  for  seventy  years,  still  re- 
lishes it,  though  he  may  have  lost  his  taste  for  all 
other  food.  Ought  we  not  then  daily  to  look  up  to 
God,  as  we  eat  bread,  and  to  praise  him  for  grant- 
ing us  this  blessing  ?  If  we  would  Choose  the  best 
food,  can  there  be  any  more  natural,  more  whole- 
some, and  more  nourishing  than  bread  ?  It  re- 
freshes more  than  the  smell  of  the  most  precious 
aromatics.  They  may  indeed  fly  more  to  the  head, 
and  be  more  heating  ;  but  even  the  smell  of  good 
bread,  though  simple,  may  serve  to  convince  us  that 
it  contains  what  is  essentially  proper  to  form  and 
repair  the  nervous  fluid.  Its  quickly  dissolving 
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when  moistened,  shows  its  nutritive  quality,  and  that 
it  is  easy  to  digest.  We  may  here  reflect  on  the 
visible  care  of  the  Creator  for  our  health  in  ap- 
pointing us  this  food.  Bread  is  the  best  adapted  to 
resist  corruption,  which  our  best  juices  are  liable  to. 
It  has  an  acid  quality  in  it,  and  is  an  excellent  pre- 
servative against  putrefaction.  We  are  certainly  un- 
worthy of  the  bread  that  daily  feeds  us,  if  we  be  in- 
sensible of  its  being  a  blessing  granted  to  us  from 
God.  Surely  we  should  love  and  adore  that  kind 
Father,  who  causes  the  earth  to  produce  bread  for 
our  support.  What  !  shall  we,  like  brutes,  receive 
our  food  without  thinking  of  him  from  whom  it 
comes  ?  Surely  not.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  re- 
ceive our  food  in  our  infancy,  without  being  able  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  it  ?  O  God  !  now  I  know 
the  hand  that  supports  me,  let  me  ever  adore  thee 
for  it.  Help  me  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  grati- 
tude, by  sharing  the  bread  which  I  possess  in  abun- 
dance with  those  who  are  in  want  !  Many  of  thy 
dear  children  possess  much  less,  though  they  deserve 
more  than  I.  They  are  pinched  with  hunger,  while 
I  have  enough  and  to  spare.  Lord,  it  coines  from 
thee,  and  I  would  share  it  with  my  fellow-creatures, 
who  have  the  same  natural  right  to  thy  favours. 


JAN.  30. 
On  our  Duty  in  regard  to  Sleep. 

ONE  melancholy  remark  we  have  often  occasion 
to  make  is,  that  most  people  lie  down  to  sleep  with 
ail  inconceivable  security.  Jf  we  consider  it  only 
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as  it  relates  to  our  bodies,  the  revolution  which  sleep 
produces  ought  to  appear  to  us  of  great  consa- 
quence :  but  if  we  consider  it  in  another  light,  were 
we  to  form  to  ourselves  all  that  might  happen  to  us 
when  asleep,  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  Ave  could  not 
close  our  eyes  without  putting  ourselves  under  divine 
protection.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those,  who,  when  awake,  are  so  inconsiderate 
and  so  negligent  of  every  dut)y  should  be  the  same 
in  that  which  relates  to  sleep.  Let  the  reader,  how- 
ever, consider  in  what  way  he  may  glorify  God,  and 
always  act,  in  all  respects,  as  becomes  the  character 
of  a  real  Christian.  What  praises  do  we  owe  the 
Creator  for  the  blessing  of  sleep  !  Some,  indeed, 
cannot  estimate  the  worth  of  sleep,  because  they 
do  not  know  the  want  of  it ;  but  how  soon  may  they 
be  deprived  of  the  sweet  repose,  by  sickness,  fear, 
sorrow,  or  old  age  !  Then  they  would  confess  that 
sleep  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  inestimable  blessing  of 
God.  But  ought  they  to  wait  till  they  lose  this 
blessing  before  they  become  wise  !  Certainly  not. 
While  they  enjoy  it,  and  feel  each  night  its  salutary 
effects,  never  let  them  throw  themselves  into  its 
arms  without  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  their 
heavenly  Father.  It  is  always  wrong,  through  idle- 
ness, to  prolong  the  hours  designed  for  sleep.  Na- 
ture is  generally  content  with  little ":  and  seven  or 
eight  hours  of  uninterrupted  repose  is  as  much  as  is 
necessary.  When  men,  through  avarice,  ambition, 
or  any  other  motive  of  that  kind,  break  their  rest 
and  necessary  sleep,  they  are  perhaps  more  culpa- 
ble than  those  who  give  themselves  up  too  much  to 
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it.  We  act  in  both  cases  contrary  to  the  rules  esta- 
blished by  our  Creator,  ,ahd  contrary  to  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  him  for  so  great  a  blessing. 

We  ought,  above  all  things,  to  endeavour  to  go  to 
bed  with  a  proper  turn  of  mind.  How  should  we 
act,  if  we  were  certain  we  should  pass  from  the  arms 
of  sleep  into  those 'of  death?  Surely  we  should 
recollect  our  past  life,  and  seek  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  pardon  of  all  our  sins.  Well  then,  we 
ought  every  night  to  consider,  "  This  possibly  may  be 
"  the  case."  It  is  computed  that  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple die  every  night.  Who  knows  that  his  name 
is  not  in  the  list  of  those  whom  death  may  transport 
to-night  to  another  world?  I  leave  it  then  to  the 
decision  of  every  reader  what  they  will  do,  if,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sleep,  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
appear  this  night  before  the  tribunal  of  the  adorable 
Jesus  ?  If  God  should  call  us  in  the  course  of  this 
night,  are  we  prepared  to  appear  before  him  ?  O 
God  !  thou  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  nor  can 
we  hide  any  thing  from  thee.  We  feel-  our  weak- 
ness daily.  We  beseech  thee  to  pardon  all  our 
sins,  that  we  may  stand  before  thee  with  acceptances, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


JAN.  31. 
The  constant  Revolutions  in  Nature. 

WHEN  God  brought  the  universe  from  the  depths 
of  nothing,  he   established   invariable    laws,    which 
should     influence     all    the   constant    vicissitudes    of 
•nature.     The  same  variations   and  the  same  effects 
VOL.  i.  L 
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at  certain  periods,  have  been  seen  in  the  sky  anu 
on  the  earth  for  near  six  thousand  years.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  have  never  deviated  from  their  pre- 
scribed course.  But  who  supports  and  directs 
them  all?  Who  prevents  them  from  losing  their 
way  in  the  immense  space  of  the  heavens  ~  These, 
and  a  thousand  such  questions,  lead  to  God.  He 
appointed  the  circles  they  were  to  describe;  he 
supports  and  guides  them ;  he  prevents  them  from 
dashing  one  against  another.  They  move  with  ;n- 
credible  velocity,  and  with  such  perfect  order,  that 
nothing  can  disturb  them. 

There  are  also  continual  revolutions  nearer  to  us 
in  the  elements,  though  they  are  not  seen  by  common 
observers.  A  perpetual  motion  agitates  the  ah'  and 
sea.  The  rivers  run  into  it,  and  from  its  broad 
surface  arise  vapours,  which  produce  clouds  to  pom- 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  upon  the  earth.  Thus  the 
water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  returns  back  again 
into  the  sea.  Tne  seasons  succeed  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  order  at  first  established.  The  fertile 
earth  produces  annual  fruits  ;  yet  it  is  not  thereby 
exhausted  :  for,  by  a  continual  circulation  in  all 
the  nutritive  parts,  whatever  comes  from  the  earth 
is  faithfully  restored  to  it  again.  The  same  circu- 
lation takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals :  tiie 
blood  continually  flows  through  all  its  channels,  and 
distributes  to  all  the  members  the  nourishing  juices 
they  require;  after  which  it  returns  again  to  the 
heart,  from  whence  it  came.  These  revolutions 
should  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  fixed  their  laws  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
By  his  wisdom  and  power,  he  has  also  directed  them 
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to  this  very  moment.  These  reflections  are  worthy 
010)'  attention  at  all  times,  and  particularly  proper 
at  the  close  of  this  month.  All  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this  month,  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  Providence, 
and  are  wisely  adapted  to  accomplish  the  designs  of 
God. 

The  sun  has  cheered  us  each  day,  and  after  hay- 
ing fulfilled  its  designs,  has  again  given  place  to  the 
night.  The  goodness  of  God  is  daily  renewed  to 
us  :  he  makes  all  changes  and  revolutions  contribute 
to  our  welfare.  This  month,  with  all  its  days, 
hours,  and  minutes,  is  for  ever  gone !  and  all  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machine  of  the  universe  will  stop 
at  last,  and  the  springs  of  nature  will  be  broken! 
Days,  and  months,  and  years,  will  all  be  lost  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  eternity  !  But  thou 
shalt  exist,  O  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  infinite 
BEING,  and  by  thy  power  shalt  eternally  prolong 
my  existence  !  «J}'  JK> 


FEB.   1. 
All  things  tend  to  the  good  of  Mankind. 

IT  is  impossible  we  should  be  too  sensible  of  the 
love  by  which  God  has  so  advantageously  distin- 
guished us  from  other  creatures.  Man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lord  of  the  creation,  and  in  some 
measure  the  centre  x>f  all  which  God  has  produced 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glorious  perfections.  All 
nature  acts  and  labours  tor  us,  in  the  waters,  the  air 
and  the  earth.  To  serve  our  purpose,  the  horse's 
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hoof  is  furnished  with  that  horn,  which  it  would  not 
want,  were  it  not  to  draw  burdens  and  to  climb 
the  mountains.  The  silk  worm  spins  her  bag  shuts 
herself  up  in  it,  and  afterwards  leaves  her  cui  lous 
web  for  our  use.  The  gnat  lays  its  egg  in  the  water, 
which  serves  for  food  to  those  fish  which  are  de- 
signed for  man's  support  The  industrious  bee 
gathers  her  delicious  sweets  from  the  leaves  of  flow- 
ers, for  our  use.  The  ox  ploughs  for  us,  and  desires 
no  other  reward  than  a  little  food.  For  us  also  the 
fields,  the  forests,  and  the  gardens,  abound  in  wealth. 
The  rich  treasures  which  the  mountains  contain,  are 
likewise  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man. 
Certainly  we  have  rnanv  more  wants  than  the  brute 
creation ;  but  we  have  a  capacity  also  to  make  all 
things  around  us  subservient  to  our  use  and  plea- 
sure. An  endless  variety  of  creatures  contribute 
towards  our  food,  clothes,  habitation,  and  happiness. 
In  order  that  man  may  have  plenty  of  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  wishes,  God  vms  so  ordered  it,  that 
those  things  which  animals  require,  are  generally  such 
as  man  could  make  no  use  of.  But  God  has  procured 
us  a  thousand  other  enjoyments  besides  our  food. 
He  has  directed  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  to  de- 
light us  with  their  song.  For  us  the  flowers  perfume 
the  air,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  are  covered  with 
beauty :  and,  above  all,  God  has  given  us  reason  to 
rule  the  animals,  to  subdue  the  lion  and  the  whale, 
to  take  pleasure  in  his  works,  to  contemplate  the 
magnificence,  the  beauty,  and  the  greatness  of  them, 
to  admire  their  harmony  and  order,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  turn  all  things  in  nature  to  our  advantage.  Thou 
art,  O  man  !  so  endowed  and  loaded  with  benefits, 
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that  thou  never  canst  be  grateful  enough  to  thv 
heavenly  Benefactor :  our  love  to  him  can  never 
bear  any  proportion  to  his  love  to  us.  To  increase 
our  love  and  gratitude  more  and  more,  let  us  fre- 
quently think  of  the  boundless  liberality  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  on  the  preference  with  which  we 
are  honoured,  and  on  the  innumerable  blessings  we 
are  constantly  receiving  from  him.  There  are  no 
creatures  upon  earth  so  highly  favoured  as  man.  Let 
us  survey  all  nature  :  let  us  look  upon  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  let  us  ask  whatever  beings  exist 
in  them,  and  they  will  tell  us  that  we  are  the  happy 
beings,  to  whom  all  others  are  subservient,  and  for 
whose  use  they  were  intended.  Under  these  consi- 
derations, may  our  souls  be  penetrated  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  the  most  ardent  love,  and  the 
most  constant  praise  to  our  glorious  Benefactor. 
Let  it  be  our  constant  study  and  ambition  to  live  for 
him  alone,  who  has  given  us  life  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  it.  We  ought  to  form  such  resolutions,  in 
his  strength,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  We 
shall  have  daily  reason  to  acknowledge  his  patema. 
care.  Let  us  taste  and  enjoy  the  divine  goodness 
in  all  things  provided  for  our  support. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  praise  God  for  redeeming 
love ;  for  a  hope  full  of  immortality  !  For  us  Christ 
died  upon  the  cross;  for  us  he  pleads  above;  and 
for  us  he  designs  that  happiness,  which  all  the  faith- 
ful will  enjoy  about  his  throne.  All  the  blessed  spi- 
rits will  be  our  friends  and  companions ;  and  with 
them  shall  we  partake  of  those  joys,  which  infinitely 
surpass  all  others.  In  the  world  we  now  inhabit, 
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all   pleasures  are   mixed  with  pain,  and  perfect  hap- 
piness can  only  be  found  in  heaven  above. 


FEB.  2. 

On  the  influence  which  Cold  has  upon  Health. 
\ 

IN,  the  severe  winter  months,  it  is  very  common 
to  hear  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  extolled.  We 
then  extravagantly  cry  up  the  spring,  the  summer, 
and  the  autumn;  when  their  advantages  can  no 
longer  be  enjoyed  :  but  while  we  possess  them,  we 
are  too  insensible  of  their  value.  This  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  man.  The  blessings  he  possesses  he  does 
not  value  as  he  ought;  nor  does  he  know  their 
worth  till  he  is  deprived  of  them.  But  is  it  a  fact, 
that  those  three  seasons  only  merit  our  attention? 
Is  winter  really  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  and  destruc- 
tive to  health  r  To  obviate  such  a  prejudice,  let  us 
think  impartially  on  the  advantages  which  winter 
procures  for  us  in  regard  to  health. 

The  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  in  spring  and 
autumn  are  often  destructive  to  health.  The  air  in 
summer  is  filled  with  corrupted  vapours,  or  at  least 
with  such  as  are  disposed  to  be  so.  In  those  seasons 
we  are  liable  to  take  cold,  which  is  often  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  Winter  has  few  of  these 
inconveniences.  The  cold  favours  insensible  per- 
spiration, and  by  that  mean  prevents  many  terrible 
evils  produced  by  its  being  suppressed.  The  blood 
purifies,  and  we  feel  lighter  and  easier  by  means  of 
a  gentle  perspiration ;  it  also  increases  the  appetite, 
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and  promotes  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  the 
mind.  Many  inconveniences  arise  from  the  great 
heat  of  summer.  What  oppression  and  weight 
we  often  feel  when  obliged  to  be  long  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  endure  the  weight  of  a  burning  atmos- 
phere !  We  long  for  the  coolness  of  night,  to  revive 
us  and  to  restore  our  strength.  These  inconveni- 
encks  are  not  attached  to  fine  winter  days :  when 
we  have  more  courage,  strength,  and  activity,  and 
are  better  disposed  for  labour  or  pleasure.  Cold  in- 
creases our  spirits,  excites  us  to  quicker  motion, 
and  to  take  exercise,  in  order  to  put  us  in  a  gentle 
heat.  Even  winter  may  thus  contribute  to  our 
pleasure  and  health.  God  has  formed  the  wisest 
plans  for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  every  month  of  the  year.  If  we  do  not 
enjoy  as  good  health  in  winter  as  in  the  other  sea- 
sons, and  if  we  are  not  equally  content,  it  is  in 
some  measure  our  own  fault.  Some  pass  the  winter 
in  idleness  :  they  shut  themselves  up  in  hot  rooms, 
and  never  breathe  a  pure  air,  nor  take  exercise  in 
the  fine  days  of  winter.  Some  are  over-burdened 
with  anxious  cares,  or  are  intemperate  in  the  use  of 
earthly  enjoyments.  If  men  followed  the  laws  of 
nature,  how  happy  might  they  be,  and  how  good 
their  health,  if  they  allowed  labour  and  rest,  business 
and  pleasure,  regularly  to  take  their  turns  ! 

O  adorable  Creator !  I  confess  with  gratitude  the 
wisdom  of  all  thy  designs.  I  adore  thy  fatherly 
care,  with  which  thou  provtdest  for  my  preservation, 
peace,  and  happiness,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
year.  Suffer  me  not  to  make,  by  my  own  impm- 
•Irnrc.  a  season  painftil  and  unpleasant,  which 
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might  otherwise  become  the  source  of  the  purest 
and  most  innocent  delights.  Suffer  me  not,  in  the 
levity  of  my  mind,  to  destroy  that  health  and  life, 
which  thou  hast  given  me ;  but  may  I  rather  devote 
them  to  thy  service  and  glory,  that  I  may  answer 
thy  wise  and  beneficent  views.  Thus  shall  my  days 
pass  on  with  comfort,  and  end  in  peace. 


FEB.  3. 

A   Temperature    always    the    same    would  not    be 
good  for  the  Earth. 

WE  are  ready  to  think  that  our  world  would  be  a 
paradise,  if  in  all  places  and  climates  there  were  an 
equal  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  the  same  fruit- 
fulness,  and  equal  day  and  night.  But  if,  things  were 
so  ordered,  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  there  was 
the  same  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  is  it  certain  that 
we  should  gain  by  it  in  regard  to  convenience,  food, 
or  pleasure  ?  So  far  from  it.  that  the  earth  would 
become  a  most  miserable  place  to  live  in,  if  the 
Creator  had  followed  the  plan  we  would  wish  to  pre- 
scribe. But  now  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the 
works  of  God.  The  earth  would  appear  a  dull,  uni- 
form mass,  would  lose  much  of  its  beauty,  and 
many  of  its  charms,  if  the  revolution  of  seasons,  of 
darkness  and  light,  of  heat  and  cold,  were  not  to 
take  place.  A  great  many  plants  and  animals  could 
not  exist  Many  creatures  found  in  these  cold  cli- 
mates, would  be  unable  to  bear  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; while,  on  the  other  hand,  hot  climates  are 
peopled  with  beings,  who  would  perish  in  cold  ones, 
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"Were  there  an  equal  degree  of  heat  in  all  places,  a 
number  of  natural  productions  could  not  exist. 
Nature  would  lose  many  of  her  charms  with  her 
variety  ;  and  many  blessings  would  become  useless 
to  us.  Did  all  countries  produce  the  same  things, 
and  had  they  all  the  same  advantages,  commerce 
would  cease,  and  all  communication  between  differ- 
ent nations  would  be  at  an  end.  'What  would  be- 
come of  many  arts  and  sciences,  if  the  mutual  wants 
of  different  countries  did  not.  oblige  them  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  ?  But  suppose  there 
were  an  equal  degree  of  heat  and  cold  throughout 
the  world,  could  we  determine  what  the  degree  of 
heat  ought  to  be  :  Should  it  be  every  where  as  hot 
as  in  the  torrid  zone,  who  then  could  bear  such  a 
climate  ?  But  suppose  there  were  a  temperate  heat 
over  the  whole  earth,  which  would  suit  all  creatures, 
the  air  must  likewise  be  every  where  of  equal  height, 
density,  and  spring.  Hence  it  would  follow,  that 
the  earth  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  winds,  the  want  of  which  would  occasion 
inexpressible  mischief.  That  air  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  existence,  would  become  the  worst  of 
poisons,  Mere  it  not  purified  by  the  winds.  Sick 
ness,  contagion,  and  death  would  soon  follow,  and 
our  fancied  paradise  would  become  an  inhospitable 
desert,  a  real  chaos ! 

Wise  and  beneficent  Lord,  thou  hast  done  all 
things  well  !  The  more  I  think  of  thy  wonderful 
works,  tiie  more  this  important  truth  is  'impress- 
ed u|x>n  ii:  v  mind.  Whenever  I  see  any  thing  that 
may  appear  to  me  faulty,  or  imperfect,  I , -would  call 
to  my  mind  *hv  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  weakness 
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of  my  understanding.  All  things,  however  they 
may  appear  to  us,  are  arranged  with  wonderful 
wisdom  and  goodness  ;  and  the  more  our  minds  are 
enlightened,  the  more  reason  we  shall  see  to  praise 
a'nd  admire  the  |x?rfections  of  the  Creator.  Ho\r- 
ever  insensible  I  am  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  all 
that  he  does  is  right. 

I  would  form  the  same  judgment  also  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  his  conduct  towards  all  in- 
telligent creatures.  His  dispensations  to\vards  them 
differ,  and  he  has  not  regulated  their  fate  all  alike  ; 
but  it  is  in  this  as  it  is  in  nature,  his  ways  are  all  ways 
of  wisdom  and  goodness.  As  our  globe  could  not 
subsist,  if  there  were  an  equal  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  every  where,  so  the  happiness  of  the  world 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  there  was  a  perfect 
equality  in  the  state  of  mankind. 


FEB.  4. 
On  the  Use  of  the  Stars. 

THE  starry  heavens  are  an  admirable  scene  of  the 
wonders  of  God,  in  the  eyes  every  one  who  loves 
to  reflect  on  his  works.  An  attentive  observer  of 
the  works  of  nature,  must  deem  the  order,  the  great- 
ness, the  multitude  and  tiie  brilliant  splendour  of 
those  heavenly  bodies  a  most  pleasing  spectacle. 
Supposing  we  knew  nothing  of  their  nature  and  use, 
the  sight  of  the  stars  alone  would  be  enough  to  fill 
the  mind  with  admiration  and  delight.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  magnificent  and  beautiful  than  tht 
immense  expanse  of  the  heavens,  adorned  with  niim- 
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berless  lights,  which  the  azure  sky  makes  appear  still 
more  brilliant,  and  which  all  differ  from  each  other 
in  size  and  lustre  ?  Would  a  Being,  infinitely  wise, 
have  thus  adorned  the  vault  of  heaven  with  so  many 
bodies,  and  of  such  an  immense  size,  merely  to 
please  our  eyes,  and  to  afford  us  a  magnificent  sight  ? 
Would  he  have  created  innumerable  suns,  merely 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  world  miglit  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  hi  the  sky  some  bright  specks 
which  are  but  seldom  observed,  and  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  which  are  but  little  known  ?  Nobody 
can  form  such  an  idea,  who  considers  that  there  is 
throughout  all  nature  a  wonderful  harmony  between 
the  works  of  God  and  the  purposes  he  designs  them 
for,  and  that  in  all  things  he  intends  the  advantage, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  creatures.  God  has, 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  placing  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
had  much  higher  views  than  that  of  exhibiting  to  us 
an  agreeable  scene.  We  cannot  indeed  precisely  de- 
termine every  particular  end  the  stars  may  answer, 
but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  are  intended  for  the 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  the  world. 
The  following  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to 
cpnvince  us  of  this  :  there  are  some  amongst  the 
stars  that  are  easy  to  be  distinguished  :  there  are 
others  which  we  constancy  see  in  the  same  part  of 
the  sky,  and  are  always  over  our  heads  :  these  serve 
as  guides  to  travellers  by  land  and  sea  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  By  them  the  navigator  finds  his 
way,  and  knows  when  he  may  undertake  his  voyage 
with  more  safety.  There  are  other  stars  that  vary 
their  aspect,  and  though  they  maintain  the  same 
relative  situation,  the  order  of  their  diurnal  rising 
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and  setting  is  changed  in  respect  to  us.  Even  these 
regular  changes  are  of  great  use  to  us  :  they  serve 
as  settled  rules  to  measure  and  determine  time  by  : 
the  return  and  end  of  the  season  is  precisely  marked 
by  the  regular  revolutions  of  the  stars. 

Though  the  earth  derives  considerable  benefit 
from  the  stars,  that  is  not  the  only,  or  the  most  im- 
portant object  which  God  had  in  view  in  forming  so 
many  prodigious  globes.  Can  we  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  all-wise  God  strewed  so  many  mil- 
lions of  worlds  and  suns  in  the  immense  expanse, 
merely  to  measure  time,  or  to  mark  the  return  of 
seasons  !  Beyond  all  doubt,  these  innumerable 
worlds  are  for  more  sublime  purposes,  and  have 
each  its  particular  destination.  The  fixed  stars, 
being  so -many  suns  which  can  give  light,  animation, 
and  heat  to  other  worlds,  is  it  likely  that  God  should 
have  given  them  that  faculty  for  no  purpose  ?  Would 
he  have  created  stars,  whose  rays  can  never  reach 
us,  without  having  produced  planetary  worlds 
to  enjoy  their  benign  influence.  This  world,  which 
is  a  mere  speck,  God  has  filled  with  living  creatures ; 
must  we  suppose  then  that  the  stars  are  mere  desert 
worlds  ?  Certainly  not.  Probably  each  of  these  fixed 
stars  which  we  see  by  myriads,  has  its  worlds  moving 
round  it,  for  the  benefit  of  which  it  has  been  crea- 
ted ;  and  those  worlds  may  serve  as  abodes  for  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  creatures  ;  may  be  peopled,  like  our 
earth,  with  inhabitants,  who  praise  and  admire  the 
magnificent  works  of  the  Lord.  Possibly  from  all 
these  globes,  as  well  as  from  ours,  prayers  and 
hymns  of  praise  may  arise  continually  towards  the 
Creator 
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Though  these  are  only  conjectures,  yet  to  every 
one  that  loves  God  m  truth,  these  conjectures  afford 
an  agreeable  pleasure.  How  sublime  is  the  thought, 
that  besides  the  small  number  of  rational  creatures 
who  inhabit  this  globe,  there  are  perhaps  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  them  in  those  worlds,  which 
appear  to  us  but  luminous  specks  !  Doubtless  the 
empire  of  the  eternal  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  our  globe  ;  for  great  as  it  is,  it  bears  no  compari- 
son to  the  vast  creation.  Blessed  spirits  without 
number,  who  magnify  the  name  of  our  great  Creator  ; 
and  who  are  all  as  happy  as  their  destination  admits 
of,  exist  beyond  its  bound,  and,  perhaps,  like  us,  as- 
pire to  a  better  world . 


FEB.  5. 
The  wonderful  formation  of  the  Eye. 

ALL  the  works  of  man's  industry  are  infinitely 
surpassed  by  tne  eye.  Its  formation  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  tnat  the  human  understanding  has 
been  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of.~  No  artist, 
however  skilful,  could  imagine  a  machine  of '  that 
kind  which  would  not  be  much  inferior  to  what  we 
observe  in  tne  eye.  However  industrious  or  saga- 
cious, he  could  contrive  nothing  which  would  not 
have  the  imperfections  necessarily  belonging  to  all 
human  works.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  clearly  per- 
ceive the  whole  art  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  formation 
of  this  fine  organ  ;  but  the  l.ttle  we  do  know,  is 
enough  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power  of  the  Creator.  What  most  con- 
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cerns  us  is,  to  make  use  Oi  this  knowledge  to  magftiiy 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  disposition  of  the  external  parts  of  the  eye 
is  admirable.  How  are  our  eyes  intrenched,  how 
are  they  defended  !  Placed  in  the  head  at  a  certain 
depth,  and  surrounded  with  hard  and  solid  bones, 
they  cannot  easily  be  hurt :  the  eyebrows  likewise 
contribute  much  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
this  organ.  The  hairs  which  form  an  arch  over  the 
eyes,  prevent  dust  and  sweat  from  falling  into  them 
from  the  forehead.  The  eyelids  form  another  se- 
curity, and  by  closing  in  our  sleep,  they  prevent  the 
light  from  disturbing  our  repose.  The  eyelashes 
add  still  to  the  perfection  of  the  eyes  :  they  break 
the  force  of  the  light,  which  might  offend  us,  and 
guard  us  from  the  smallest  dust,  which  might  other- 
wise injure  the  sight.  The  internal  make  of  the  eye 
is  still  more  astonishing :  the  whole  eye  appears  to 
be  composed  of  coats,  of  humours,  of  muscles,  and 
veins.  The  exterior  membrane,  or  tunica,  which  is 
called  cornea,  is  transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
resist  the  roughest  strokes :  under  this  there  lies 
another,  which  they  call  uvea.  This  is  circular  and 
coloured  ;  there  is  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which  is  called  the  pupil,  and  which  generally  ap- 
pears black.  The  crystal  is  behind  this  opening, 
and  is  perfectly  transparent  :  it  is  of  a  lenticular 
figure,  and  composed  of  several  small  flakes,  very 
thin,  and  set  one  over  the  other.  Underneath  the 
crystal  is  a  most  transparent  substance,  which  is 
called  the  vitreous  humour,  because  it  resembles 
melted  glass.  The  cavity  between  the  cornea  and 
the  crystal  is  filled  with  a  moist  humour,  liquid  as 
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water,  and  for  that  reason  called  the  watery  humour. 
When  it  is  run  out  it  can  recruit  itself  again.  The 
«»ye  is  moved  on  all  sides  by  six  muscles,  admirably 
well  placed.  They  raise  it,  lower  it,  turn  it  to  the 
right  or  left,  obliquely,  or  round,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. What  is  more  to  be  admired,  is  the  retina, 
a  membrane,  which  lines  the  inside  bottom  of  the 
eye.  It  appears  to  be  a  web  of  small  fibres,  and 
very  fine,  fastened  to  a  nerve  which  comes  from  the 
brain,  and  which  is  called  the  optic  nerve.  The 
vision  is  formed  in  the  retina,  for  the  objects  paint 
themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  on  that  tunica  ; 
and  though  the  images  of  outward  objects  are  paint- 
ed upside  down  on  the  retina,  they  still  appear  in 
their  proper  position.  The  extreme  minuteness  of 
this  picture  is  wonderful  ;  for  the  space  of  above 
eleven  hundred  yards,  when  it  is  represented  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  makes  no  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch. 

I  praise  thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  having  formed 
my  eye  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  !  I  have  not 
hitherto  considered  the  gift  of  sight  as  I  should 
have  done,  i.  e.  as  a  masterpiece  of  thy  hands,  and 
as  a  convincing  proof  that  even  the  most  minute 
parts  of  my  body  are  the  works  of  God,  and  not 
of  blind  chance.  Lord.  I  see  something  of  the 
wonders  of  thy  wisdom  ;  and  am  struck  with  asto- 
nishment when  I  only  reflect  on  myself—more  so 
when  I  consider  thy  various  works  !  Pardon  me, 
O  wise  and  Almighty  Creator,  if,  while  I  have  used 
my  eyes,  I  have  not  thought  of  thee  with  the  warmest 
gratitude.  Dispose  me  by  thy  Spirit  to  remember 
thy  blessings  with  grateful  joy.  May  I  never  use 
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my  eyes,  but  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed  !  May  I  employ  them  in  examining  thy 
word  and  works  ;  and  whether  I  contemplate  the 
heavens  or  the  earth,  myself  or  the  sacred  volume, 
may  I  be  induced  to  bless  and  praise  thy  wonderful 
goodness.  When  I  behold  the  miseries  of  many  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  let  not  my  eyes  refuse  them 
tears,  nor  my  heart  be  shut  up  to  compassion  : 
thus  may  I  fulfil  the  views  of  thy  goodness,  and 
render  myself  worthy  of  thy  approbation. 


PEE.  6. 
On  Fogs. 

THE  fog  is  composed  of  watery  and  sulphureou3 
vapours,  which  fill  the  lower  region  of  the  air  :  cold 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this  condensation  ;  and  in 
order  to  form  fqgs,  the  air  must  be .  much  colder 
than  the  earth,  from  whence"  continual  exhalations 
arise.  Fogs  shed  a.  gentle  moisture  on  the  earth, 
and  afford  an  agreeable  sight. ;  Which  ever  way  we 
look,  all  objects  appear  to  be  confusedly  wrapped 
up  in  a  grey  curtain  :  we  see  nothing  around  us  but 
a  dark  mist,  and  the  eye  wanders  in  all  directions, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  objects.  The  ris- 
ing sun  appears  to  labour  a  long  time,  before  he  is  able 
to  pierce  through,  and  restore  to  the  earth  its  former 
appearance.  At  last  these  vapours  are  dissipated  : 
sometimes  they  fall  upon  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
they  are  earned  into  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 
By  degrees  the  surrounding  objects  rise  out  of 
obscurity,  and  put  on  their  usual  appearance :  the 
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sky  again  becomes  bright  and  serene,  and  it  is  only 
near  the  ground,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  that  any 
traces  of  the  fog  remain,  which  had  for  several 
hours  covered  the  horizon.  When  I  view  this 
meteor,  I  recollect  those  unhappy  times,  when  the 
sciences  were  wrapped  up  in  an  impenetrable  mist 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Whole  provinces 
were  plunged  in  thick  darkness,  before  the  Sun  of 
Truth  could  shew  itself  in  all  its  splendour.  So 
shortened  and  limited  was  the  human  understanding, 
that  it  scarcely  comprehended  the  things  which  im- 
mediately surrounded  it ;  and  such  was  the  power 
of  error,  that  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate  the 
dark  shade  of  prejudice  and  superstition.  At  length, , 
however,  the  sun  appeared  again,  and  suddenly 
whole  countries  were  enlightened,  which  for  ages 
had  been  buried  in  thick  darkness  :  then  men  learn- 
ed to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  A  happy  futurity, 
yea,  eternity  itself  was  opened  to  them,  and  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  greatness  of  their  condition.  This  is 
what  thou  hast  done,  blessed  Luther  !  Blessed  will 
be  thy  memory  to  all  generations  ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  as  long 
as  I  remain  in  this  world,  I  shall  walk  in  darkness : 
t  cannot  at  present,  by  reason  of  surrounding  mists, 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  futurity.  The 
darkness  of  the  present  state  is  increased  by  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  credulity:  may  they  soon  be 
dissipated  !  In  this  dark  vale  may  the  light  of  divine 
truth  enlighten  me !  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  see 
through  surrounding  shades  a  new  and  living  way 
that  leads  to  eternity  :  soon  shall  every  cloud  vanish, 
and  I  shall  be  brought  into  a  world  of  light  and  JQV, 
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which  no  shades  can  ever  darken.  "  What  I  know 
"  not  now,  I  shall  know  hereafter ;"  the  now  incom- 
prehensible ways  of  Providence  will  all  appear  wise 
and  good :  there  shall  my  soul,  while  it  overflows  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  behold  the  wonderful 
chain  and  perfect  harmony  which  there  is  in  all  the 
works  of  God. 


FEB.  7. 
On  tfe  Tides. 

MORE  than  half  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
covered  with  water,  which  we  call  the  sea,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lakes  and  rivers.  The  latter  are 
more  or  less  filled,  according  to  the  different  sea- 
sons :  whereas,  in  the  former,  there  is  always  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  The  sea  is  observed,  how- 
ever, to  increase  and  decrease  twice  every  day,  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws.  When  it  rises  to  a  certain 
height  at  any  port,  it  soon  begins  to  decrease,  and 
continues  to  do  so  for  six  hours ;  then  the  sea  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb  :  it  begins  to  flow  again  at  the  end  of 
six  hours,  and  this  increase  lasts  for  six  hours  more, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  sea  has  attained  its  greatest 
height  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  tlie  sea 
uiees  and  falls  twice,  and  is  alternately  at  the  highest 
and  lowest  ebb :  this  alternate  and  regular  motion 
of  the  sea  is  called  the  flux  and  reflux.  It  is  called 
the  flux,  when  the  sea  nses  and  swells  towards  the 
coasts :  and  the  reflux,  when  the  waters  fall  back 
towards  the  main.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
tides  are  principally  regulated  according  to  the 
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course  of  the  moon :  thus  there  is  a  greater  flux  at 
the  new  and  ftdl  moon  than'  at  the  quarters.  There 
is  likewise  a  more  considerable  motion  in  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  the  other  seasons.  During  the  sol- 
stices, the  tides  are  much  weaker.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  those  seas,  where  the  water  fills  a 
great  space,  and  is  less  observable  in  mor«  limited 
seas,  such  as  the  Mediteranean.  Observe  like- 
wise, that  the  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux 
is  not  precisely  six  hours,  but  it  is  about  eleven  mi- 
nutes more:  consequently  these  revolutions  do  not 
happen  at  the  same  moment  the  next  day,  but  near 
three  quarter's  of  an  hour  later.  At  the  end  of 
about  thirty  days  (the  time  from  one  new  moon  to 
another)  they  return  at  the  same  hour.  Hence  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  from  this  regular  phenome- 
non, that  the  tides  have  some  connection  with  the 
motions  of  the  moon.  But  not  to  search  deeper 
into  the  cause  of  this  effect,  nor  decide  whether  the 
flux  and  reflux  are  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
moon  on  the  waters,  or  the  gravitation  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  views  which  God  prepare  in  these 
remarkable  revolutions.  It  is  a  pardonable  igno- 
rance not  to  be  able,  perfectly  to  explain  the  laws  and 
course  of  nature,  but  it  is  inexcusable  not  to  reflect 
on  the  happy  effects  which  those  laws  and  wonder- 
ful phenomena  have  upon  our  earth,  or  to  forget 
what  we  owe  to  the  beneficent  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. One  great  advantage  we  have  from  the  flux 
is,  the  sending  back  the  waters  into  the  rivers,  by 
which  they  become  deep  enough  to  convey  to  the 
gates  of  large  cities  burdens  and  merchandise,  which 
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could  not  otherwise  be  conveyed.  Sometimes  the 
ships  wait  the  advantage  of  an  increase  of  water,  to 
gain  the  road  without  touching  the  bottom  and  so 
pass  on  in  -safety.  This  important  service  being 
done,  the  tides 'fall,  and  leaving  the  liver  to  return 
to  its  shores,  they  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  neces?- 
sary  commodities  to  the  inhabitants.  Another  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
waters  is,  to  prevent  them  from  stagnating  and  cor- 
rupting by  lying  still.  Though  the  wind  contributes 
to  this  motion,  yefe  as  there  is  often  a  perfect  calm 
in  the  water,  there  might  result  from  it  a  putrefac- 
tion in  the  bason  of  the  sea,  which,  as  a  grand  re- 
servoir, receives  all  the  waters  that  run  from  the 
earth  ;  therefore  God  has  ordered  the  flux  and 
reflux,  to  prevent  what  is  hurtful  from  settling  th  jre. 
Corrupted  vapours  are  separated  and  attenuated  by 
the  motion  of  the  water ;  and  to  preserve  the  sea  in 
its  purity,  the  tides  mix  and  disperse  the  salt,  of 
which  it  is  full,  and  which  would  otherwise  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

By  these  reflections,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of 
a  circumstance,  which  is  closely  connected  with  this 
phenomenon  :  our  life  resembles  the  tides,  in  its  in- 
crease and  decrease.  All  things  are  mutable  ;  worldly 
joy,  hope,  or  happiness  are  short  lived  ;  we  are  car- 
ried down  a  rapid  and  inconstant  river :  let  uj  take 
care  we  be  not  drawn  into  the  abyss  :  let  us  strive 
hard  to  gain  the  smiling  shore  :  let  us  also  bless 
God  .  that  the  troubles  of  life  are  of  short  duration. 
While  our  happiness  cannot  be  constant  and  per- 
fect, why  should  our  grief  be  long  and  excessive  ?  A 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  certainly  has  its  use, 
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If  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  vre  enjoyed 
an  uninterupted  happiness,  we  might  easily  grow 
proud  and  forget  God.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
tinual train  of  evils  would  be  apt  to  sink  our  spirits 
and  harden  our  hearts.  We  ought  then  to  bless  our 
heavenly  Father,  for  his  gracious  and  wise  decrees; 
and  to  endeavour  to  conduct  ourselves,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  our  faitb 
and  hope  of  everlasting  life. 


FEB.  8. 
The  Sun  does  not  always  appear. 

THE  sky  is  not  always  covered  with  clouds  of 
rain  and  snow :  they  are  often  dispersed,  after  hav- 
ing distributed  the  waters  they  had  collected.  The 
most  agreeable  serenity  then  appears  in  the  sky  ; 
every  creature  is  revived,  and  filled  with  joy  and 
animation  by  the  sight  ,  of  the  sun,  whose  brightness 
had  been  concealed  for  some  days  by  thick  and 
dark  clouds.  We  are  favoured  during  summer  with 
the  presence  of  this  beautiful  light ;  but  as  in  wintei 
it  seldom  appears,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours, 
we  learn  better  to  estimate  its  worth.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  every  other  gift  of 
God  :  we  are  too  insensible  of  their  value,  while  we 
have  them  in  our  possession.  Friendship,  health, 
an  easy  income,  and  a  thousand  blessings  beside, 
which  we  daily  enjoy,  do  not  appear  to  us  so  great 
as  they  really  are ;  and  we  often  have  to  learn  their 
value  by  their  loss.  We  must  be  laid  on  a  sick  bed, 
deserted  by  our  friends,  irr  poverty  and  want,  before 
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wo  can  folly  :feel  the  happiness  of  enjoying  good 
health,  of  having  kind  and  faithful  friends,  and  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

When  the  sun,  after  having  been  long  darkened 
by  clouds,  brightens  up,  the  earth  still  looks  dismal. 
Certainly  it  is  a  little  improved  by  its  rays,  but  can- 
not all  at  once  be  restored  to  its  beauty.  The  sun 
as  yet  has  not  sufficient  power  to  conquer  the  cold, 
by  which  the  earth  is  hardened,  nor  to  revive  lan- 
guishing nature.  Thus  the  light  of  the  mind  does 
not  always  warm  the  heart ;  those  who  languish  in 
affliction  and  misery  are  sensible  of  this.  Some- 
times it  happens,  that  in  the  winter  of  life,  or  in  cir- 
cumstances of  adversity,  we  see  pleasure  and  joy  at 
a  distance,  without  being  able  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
either.  Much  praise,  however,  is  due  to  God  for 
those  gleams  of  joy,  which  now  and  then  soften  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  yield  refreshment  to 
our  minds.  There  is  one  favour,  O  God,  which  I 
earnestly  beg  of  thee :— If  some  of  my  latter  days 
should  be  gloomy  and  sad,  I  will  not  murmur  at  it, 
nor  lose  courage ;  only  grant  that  my  soul  may  now 
and  then  be  revived  by  thy  divine  smiles,  and  that  I 
may  feel  some  rays  of  joy,  and  have  a  distant  view^  of 
a  happy  immortality :  this  is  all  I  presume  to  ask, 
and  this  will  enable  me  to  support  with  courage  the 
cloudy  days  of  adversity.  In  winter,  how  uncertain 
is  the  serenity  of  the  sky  !  how  little  are  the  benefi- 
cent rays  of  the  sun  to  be  depended  on !  Now  it 
appears  with  mild  majesty,  but  soon  it  will  .be  cover- 
ed with  clouds :  perhaps,  ere  it  gains  the  meridian, 
it  will  lose  all  that  splendour  and  beauty,  with  which 
it  enlivened  the  earth  this  morning.  Just  such  is 
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the  uncertainty  of  every  scene  through  life :  never 
can  we  promise  ourselves  lasting  and  uninterrupted 
happiness.  This  should  make  us  wise  and  prudent 
in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  moderate  our  desires 
after  earthly  enjoyments.  Every  thing,  except  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  is  liable  to  change:  that 
alone  can  bear  us  up  under  the  vicissitudes  and  dis* 
tresses  of  this  world,  till  we  come  to  those  blessed 
regions,  where  we  shall  be  perfectly  and  eternally 
happy,  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  God. 


FEB.  9. 
On  Earthquakes. 

THE  earth  is  liable  to  two  kinds  of  shocks:  one 
is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires, 
and  the  explosion  of  volcanos.  These  commo- 
tions are  only  felt  a  little  before  an  eruption,  and 
then  only  at  a  small  distance.  When  once  the 
matter,  which  forms  the  subterraneous  fires,  begins  to 
ferment  and  blaze,  the  fire  makes  an  effort  on  all 
sides,  and-  if  it  does  not  find  a  natural  and  easy  vent, 
forces  itself  a  passage,  by  tearing  up  the  earth  :  this 
kind  of  earthquake  only  extends  for  a  few  miles. 
Like  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  powder,  it 
shakes  the  earth,  produces  a  shock,  and  the  commo- 
tion is  felt  for  some  leagues  :  but  there  are  othef 
earthquakes,  very  different,  both  in  their  causes  and 
effects.  Those  terrible  earthquakes,  I  mean  which 
are  felt  ,at  great  distances,  without  producing  any 
eruption  or  volcanos.  These  have  sometimes  beea 
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felt  at  the  same  time  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Their  length  is  far  more  extensive  than  their 
breadth.  They  only  shake  a  zone,  or  chain  of  land, 
with  more  or  less  violence  in  different  parts ;  and 
they  are  mostly  attended  with  a  hollow  noise,  re- 
sembling a  heavy  carriage  passing  rapidly  along. 
The  cause  of  this  sort  of  earthquakes  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  following  observations  :— All  matter 
that  is  inflammable,  capable  of  explosion  like  pow- 
der, produces  a  great  quantity  of  air.  The  air  which 
fire  produces  is  so  much  rarefied,  that  it  must  cause 
very  violent  effects,  when  it  has  been  long  com- 
pressed and  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Suppose  then  that  at  two  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
there  should  be  sulphureous  matter,  which  should 
take  fire  by  means  of  the  air,  it  must  naturally  seek 
a  vent ;  but  if  it  find  none,  it  must  occasion  the 
most  violent  shocks.  Words  cannot  express  how 
fatally  dreadful  those  earthquakes  are.  No  desola- 
tions, no  catastrophes  upon  earth  are  so  dreadful,  so 
formidable,  and  so  destructive:  and  what  adds  to 
the  calamities  that  attend  them,  they  baffle  all  human 
prudence  and  fore&ight.  When  rivers  overflow 
their  banks,  swallow  up  provinces,  and  sweep  away 
whole  villages,  still  there  is  some  resource :  pos- 
sibly the  inhabitants  may  escape  to  the  mountains, 
or  on  the  tops  of  houses—not  so  in  earthquakes. 
One  may  escape  almost  any  other  danger.  Whole 
towns  and  provinces  were  never  consumed  by  light- 
ning. The  plague,  it  is  true,  may  depopulate  the 
largest  cities,  but  does  not  entirely  destroy  them ; 
whereas  the  calamity  of  which  we  speak  irresistibly 
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extends  itself  over  a  whole  country,  and  swallow  up 
kingdoms  and  people,  without  leaving  the  smallest 
vestige  behind. 

Who  can  stand  before  thee,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
"when  thou  art  angry,  or  when  thou  displayest  thy 
power  1  When  thou  rjsest-.to  judge  the  nations,  who 
can  resist  thee  ?  Before  thee  the  earth  trembles,  and 
is  shaken  !  When  thy  anger  is  kindled,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mountains  are  troubled  and  quake, 
the  mountains  tremble,  and  the  ^  hillocks  vanish, 
away  for  ever.  At  thy  presence,  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  fear  and  quake.  Like  fire  thine 
anger  spreads,  and '  rocks  are  split  asunder  before 
thee.  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord  God?  We 
acknowledge  and  adore  thy  sovereign  majesty  : 
though  thy  judgments  are  incomprehensible,  yet 
thou  art  righteous  and  good  in  all  thy  dispensations. 
Even  when  the  Lord's  judgements  are  abroad  in  the 
earth ;  when  in  the  height  of  his  anger  he  consumes 
whole  countries  ;  even  then  his  ways  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  Earthquakes  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  instruments  of  God's  vengeance  ; 
he  needs  not  employ  all  the  strength  of  nature  to 
reduce  mankind  to  death  :  a  breath  of  wind  would 
answer  that  purpose.  They  may  serve  in  the  plan 
of  the  Creator  towards  the  general  preservation. 
I/et  us  be  convinced  that  every  .  thing  terrible  and 
frightful  in  nature,  all  apparent  evils,  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  tend  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

Almighty  and  adorable  Being  !  I  will  bless  and 
adore  thy  name,  even  when  thou  sendest  thy 
plagues,  arid  scatterest  terror  and  ruin  on  the 

VOL.  i.  o 
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earth  :  even  then  I  will  rest  with  unshaken  con- 
fidence on  thy  paternal  care.  Though  the  world  it- 
self should  be  destroyed,  though  the  mountains 
should  be  removed,  and  be  earned  into  the  sea, 
thou  shouldest  still  be  my  support,  my  all  in  all  ! 
May  I  possess  a  good  conscience  ;  and  though  all 
nature  should  shake  around  me,  nothing  shall  be 
terrible  to  me  !  The  earth  may  open  under  my 
ieet,  the  world  may  be  wrecked,  I  shall  say  with  con- 
iidence,  God  is  my  rock  and  my  defence,  and  hi» 
mighty  hand  shall  be  piy  eternal  supper*- 


God's  established  order  in  regard  to   the  Life  and 
Death  of  Man. 

THE  most  exact  and  wonderful  order  is  observed 
by  my  God,  in  regard  to  our  life  and  death  :  neither 
has  any  dependence  on  blind  chance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  both  are  regulated  and  measured  in  the 
wisest  manner.  ^Ve  shall  find,  if  we  make  our 
calculation  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  that  there 
dies  a  proportionable  number  of  men  at  every  age 
of  life.  There  are  annually  more  in  proportion 
born  than  die  ;  so  that  if  ten  die,  we  may  reckon 
that  twelve  are  bora.  God  discovers  great  wisdom 
in  regard  to  the  several  ages  of  those  that  die  :— In 
the  first  years  of  life,  out  of  three  or  four  children 
there  generally  dies  one  ;  at  the  age  of  live  years; 
one  out  of  twenty-five  ;  one  out  of  forty,  at  seven  ; 
one  out  of  a  hundred,  at  ten  ;  at  fifteen,  one  out  of 
iuo  hundred  ;  at  twenty  years  old,  it  is  much  the 
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same  as  ut  fifteen.  Mortality  increases  after  twenty 
five :  there  dies  one  out  of  an  hundred,  at  thirty  • 
one  out  of  fifty,  at  thirty-five,  &c.  Here  we  see  the 
divine  wisdom,  in  sparing  young  people,  the  most. 
In  what  admirable  proportion  he  takes  them  out  of 
the  world  !  Out  of  a  thousand  who  die,  there  is  a 
"pretty  equal  number  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fifty,  sixty 
years.  Certainly  the  manner  of  life  that  men  lead, 
their  vices,  bloody  wars,  and  epidemical  diseases, 
carry  off  some  years  more  than  others.  But  provi- 
dence, even  here,  has  taken  care  to  set  bounds  to 
mortality  in  the  succeeding  year  ,  and  to  repair  th$ 
loss  which  in  such  case  is  sustained.  Add  to  this> 
that  every  season  of  the  year  is  not  equally  dan- 
gerous to  mankind.  The  greatest  number  is  carried 
off  in  the  spring  ;  and  the  charming  month  of  May 
when  all  nature  seems  to  revive,  is  more  destruc- 
tive than  March  or  April.  But  disorders  sensibly 
diminish  when  the  heat  increases  in  the  month  pjf 
June.  Summer  and  autumn  are  more  favorable  ,{9 
health  than  winter. 

How  admirable  is  the  providence  of  God,  and  his 
tender  care  for  our  preservation  !  lie  has  num- 
bered the  days  and  years  of  the  lowest  beggar,,  and 
of  the  child  upon  the  breast.  Our  births,  as  well  as 
our  deaths,  are  exactly  determined.  How  tranquil 
then  oui^ht  we  to  be,  and  how -fearless  of  death  !  .if 
we  are  interested  in  the  mediation  c-f  Jesu3  .Clmst, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  world  till  we  are  ripe  for  eternal  glory. 

Seduced  by  self-love,  men  are  ready  to  think  at 
the  approach  of  death,  that  God  treats  tliem  with 
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'severity',  in  calling  them '  so  soon  from  the  world  : 
but  let  us  rest  assured,  that  however  premature  our 
death  may  appear  to  us,  it  comes  at  the  properest 
time,  both  for  ourselves  and  mankind.  But  let  us 
never  presume  upon  a  certain  number  of  years.  It 
is  true,  that  more  people  die  at  three  years  old  than 
at  fifteen  ;  but  if  in  a  small  town  there  die  annually 
but  five  young  persons,  how  can  any  one  of  that 
description  be  certain  he  shall  not  be  of  the  num- 
ber ?  Or  if  he  passes  fifteen,  how  does  he  know 
that  he  shall  not  be  taken  off  the  next  year  ?  Let  us 
be  animated  to  finish  our  appointed  work,  in  the 
years  we  are  likely  to  lire,  since  we  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.  Never  let  us  flatter  our- 
selves  with  a  long  life.  In  the  years  of  our  greatest 
strength,  death  makes  the  greatest  ravages ;  and 
often  when  we  think  we  have  formed  the  wisest 
plans  for  a  Jong  and  happy  life,  death  comes  sud- 
denly upon  us  in  the  midst  of  our  hopes  and  pro- 
jects. How  wise  will  it  be,  therefore,  to  make  an 
early  preparation  for  that  death  which  may  surprize 
us  in  a  moment  !  God  has  decreed  in  his  wisdom, 
that  about  thirty  thousand  people  should  die  every 
day  :  how  likely  are  we  to  be-  of  that  number  !  How 
important  then  is  it  to  think  upon  death  daily,  and 
to  be  well  prepared  for  it  Let  us  be  prepared  to 
meet  death,  that,  come  when  it  will,  it  may  find  us 
watchful,  and  we  may,  even  in  our  last  moments, 
triumph  over  it. 
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FEB.  11. 

Reflections  on  Ice. 

WATER,  when-  condensed  by  cold,  insensibly  loses 
its  fluidity,  and  is  gradually  changed,  as  the  cold  in- 
creases, into  a  solid  i>ody'  called  ice.  This  change, 
which  in-  winter  happens  every  dky,  deserves  to  be 
attentively  examined- :  it  is  proper  at  least  to  observe 
some  of  the  phenomena  discovered  in  frozen  water. 
Ice  is  considerably  a  lighter  body  than  water,  'for  in 
a  thaw  it  is  always  observed  to  swim  at  the  top  of 
the  water ;  but  if  it  were  heavier,  it  must  neces- 
sarily sink  to  the  bottom.  The  increase  of  its  size 
is  what  makes  it  lighter  :  for  though  at  first  it  is  ren- 
dered more  compact  by  cold,  it  dilates  when  it  be- 
comes ice.  This  dilation  is  formed  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  the  ice  can  burst  a  »copper  globe  of  such  a 
thickness  as  would  require  a  force  for  that  purpose 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Ice  is  quite  trans- 
parent when  first  formed  at  the  top  of  the  water, ; 
but  as  it  thickens,  it  becomes  opaque.  This  dark- 
ness proceeds  more  or  less  from  the  air-bubbles 
which  meet  in  the  ice,  and  thus  occasion  a  more  fre- 
quent refraction  of  rays  :  even  in  the  severest  cold 
ice  exhales  many  vapours.  Repeated  experiments 
shew,  that  in  the  sharpest  frost,  four  pounds  of  ice 
loses  by  evaporation  a  whole  pound  of  its  weight  in 
eighteen  days  ;  and  that  a  piece  of  ice,  weighing  four 
ounces,  loses  in  weight  four  grains  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  manner  in  which  ice  is 
formed  is  not  less  remarkable.  It  is  after  this  man- 
ner :  in  a  gentle  frost,  a  multitude  of  small  strings 
dart  from  the  sides  within  the  glass,  and  take  differ- 
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cnt  direction?,  in  all  sorts  of  angles,  till,  by  continu- 
ally uniting,  they  form  at  the  top  of  the  water  a  very 
thin  coat  of  ice.  Other  threads  succeed  these, 
which  multiply  and  enlarge  into  the  form  of  flakes, 
which  still  increasing  in  number  and  size,  unite  with 
the  first  coat.  As  the  ice  thickens,  a  multitude  of 
bubbles  appear,  which  become  larger  in  proportion 
as  the  cold  increases  :  hence  it  is  tliat  the  trans- 
parency of  the  ice  diminishes,  especially  in  the  mid- 
$e.  Then  it  begin?  \o  dilate  with  violence,  and  to 
swell  into  a  larger  size.  When  it  freezes  very  sharp, 
a  thin  in^mbrane  is  formed,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  ; which  .quitting  the  sides  of  the  glass,  extends 
towards  the  mjddle.  Other  membranes  arise  under 
this,  which  Appear  in  triangular  shapes,  the  basis  of 
which  is  at  the  sides  of  the  glass,  while  the  sharpest 
angles  dart  toward  the  middle.  Thus  it  is,  that  as 
the  crust  of  ice  thickens,  it  darkens  by  the  bubbles  of 
air  it  contains,  and  by  dilating  becomes  lighter. 

But  after  reflecting  thus  on  these  phenomena,  is 
it  not  natural  and  right  to  say  to  ourselves,  What 
beauteous  or^er,  what  harmony  reigns  even  in  the 
least  works  of  nature  I  How  does  every  thing  in  nature 
unite  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  God  !  How  great  will 
be  our  admiration,  when  we  have  a  more  perfect  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  all  his  wise  and  gracious  pur- 
poses' ! 


FEB.   12. 
On  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth. 

PEOTLE  often  imagine  the   earth  to    be  an  eve:i 
plain,  a  circular  flat  surface  ;  but  were  that  the    case, 
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the  exterior  limits  of  this  surface  would  certainly  be 
found  out,  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  approach- 
ing any  place  to  see  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
towers  before  the  lower  parts  of  them.  The  earth 
then  must  be  globular,  though  it  is  not  exactly  so  ; 
lor  it  is  somewhat  raised  under  the  line,  arid  flatted 
towards  the  poles,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  orange. 
But  this  is  a  very  small  deviation  from  the  circular 
form  ;  at  the  most  only  ten  German  miles,  which  is 
almost  imperceptible  in  a  globe  whose  circuni 
ference  is  live  thousand  four  hundred  German 
miles,  and  the  dia?neter  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  We  shall  not  doubt  of  the,  sphe- 
rical form  of  the  earth,  if  we  observe,  that  in  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  the  shadow  cast  on  that  planet  by  the 
earth  is  always  round.  If  the  earth  were  not  globular, 
how  -could  it  have  been  sailed  round  ?  How  should 
the  stars  rise  and  set  sooner  in  the  eastern  countries 
than  the  western  ?  Here  again  God  has  manifested 
his  wisdom  :  he  lias  given  to  the  earth  that  form 
which  Mas  most  proper  and  convenient  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  it.  By  this  mean  light  and  heat,  so  essen- 
tial for  all  creatures,  are  equally  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  earth  :  hence,  also  we  have 
the  constant  and  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night,  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry.  The  water  also 
is  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  globe,  and  the 
salutary  use  of  the  winds  is  every  where  felt ;  had 
the  earth  any  other  form,  we  should  be  deprived  of 
all  these  advantages.  In  some  countries  it  would 
be  a  chaos,  in  others  a  paradise  ;  one  part  of  the 
earth  would  be  drowned  in  water,  and  another  burnt 
uith  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  some  countries, 
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terrible  tempests  would  destroy  every  thing  ;  while 
in  others,  they  would  be  stifled  by  the  want  of  air,  the 
current  of  which  would  be  almost  stopped.  The 
Ibenign  influence  of  the  sun  would  be  enjoyed  in  one 
part  of  the  earth,  while  another  would  be  frozen 
•with  cold.  We  should  betray  great  pride  and 
ignorance,  did  we  not  acknowledge  in  this  the  hand 
of  an  almighty  and  beneficent  Creator.  If,  like  the 
brutes,  we  are  insensible  of  this  admirable  plan,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  may  arise  from  it,  surely  we 
deserve  not  to  inhabit  a  world,  where  all  is  so  wisely 
ordained.  No,  rny  biessed  Creator  !  let  me  never 
be  guilty  of  such  monstrous  ingratitude.  Let  me 
adore  thy  wisdom,  my  weakness  permits  no  more. 
Thou  wilt  kindly  accept  my  humble  attempts  to 
glorify  Thee,  however  imperfect  they  are  in  th°n> 
selvee. 


FEB.   13. 
On  the  short  duration  of  Snore. 

How  quickly,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in. mild  damp 
airs,  or  in  heavy  rains,  does  the  snow  disappear  !  All 
things  around  us  soon  wear  a  new  appearance,  and 
every  trace  of  that  snow  is  soon  removed,  which  had 
covered  the  earth. 

This  sudden  revolution  is  well  calculated  to  lead 
us  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things.  Nature  tells  us  this  great  truth,  with 
a  strong  and  persuasive  voice,  in  every  season,  and 
in  every  variation  which  their  return  occasions,  all 
is  vanity.  Which  over  way  we  look,  all  is  frail  and 
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perishable.  Tlie  pleasure  of  the  senses,  how  SOCHI 
are  we  deprived  of  them  !  we  scarcely  begin  to 
enjoy  *  them  before  they  disappear !  At  sun-rise  we 
are  often  cheerful  and  content ;  before  it  sets  we 
are  plunged  in  distress^  and  sorrow.  Riches,  of 
which  men  are  so  proud,  often  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away  from  the  possessor,  when  he  flat- 
tered himself  most  with  an  uninterrupted  and  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  them.  The  step  from  the  greatest 
opulence  to  misery  and  \vant,  is  often  as  sudden  as 
a  thaw  after  the  severest  cold  :  this,  however,  we 
might  support,  if  our  health  and  life  were  not  full 
as  transitory  as  all  other  sublunary  things. 

Yet  we  seldom  think  of  these  things  while  we  are 
in  possession  of  earthly  enjoyments.  We  are  like 
persons,  who,  in  a  fine  winter's  morn,  venture  abroa^ 
without  thinking  of  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather  in  that  season.  When  the  sun  of  prospe- 
rity shines  upon  us,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  joy 
and  pleasure,  we  imagine  we  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  do  not  consider  how  soon  the  happiest  situation 
may  be  changed  into  misery.  However  prosperous 
we  may  hitherto  have  been,  we  shall  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  frailty  and  nothingness  of  all  things 
here.  It  will  soon  be  winter  with  those  who  are  now 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  life;  then  will  they 
experience  how  transient  those  enjoyments  are,  on 
which  so  many  depend  with  so  much  confidence. 
Time  will  teach  them,  that  all  earthly  pleasures  are 
like  snow,  which  indeed  dazzles  the  eye,  but  is  soon, 
dissolved  and  seen  no  more. 

Snow  may  remind  us  of  our  weakness  and  want  of 
power  :  all  human   force  and   industry  would  be  in- 
wr..  r-  p 
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sufficient  to  remove  the  ice  and  snow  from  the 
ground.  This  the  Almighty  does  with  infinite  ease : 
he  commands,  and  they  instantly  obev.  Whilst  he 
does  such  great  things  in  nature,  let  us  remember 
that  he  has  the  same  power  in  the  world  of  spirit*, 
and  in  ordering  our  destiny  :  when  h«  speaks  tliQ 
word,  our  troubles  cease. 


FEU.  14. 
A  brief  History  of  the  Creation* 

THERE  was  a  time  when  our  earth  and  the  pla- 
netary worlds  did  not  exist.  God  willed  their 
existence;  and  his  almighty  power  produced  the 
^eavens  and  the  earth!  Still  all  was  a  confused  and 
shapeless  mass,  generally  called  a  chaos  :  God  gave 
motion  to  this  mass  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation, ' 
and  separated  the 'luminous  and  fiery  parts  from  the 
more  dark  and  gross.  The  light  God  called  day, 
and  the  darkness  night*;  but  the  fluid  and  solid 
bodies  were  still  mixed  together:  the  Creator  sepa- 
rated them.  The  waters  he  collected  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  caused  vapours  to  ascend  from  the 
earth  ;  which,  as  they  thickened,  became  clouds,  and 
formed  that  lower  firmament  which  we  call  sky  : 
this  was  done  on  the  second  day.  Still  the  water* 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth  :  on  the  third  day  they 
were  separated.  The  waters  collected  in  different 
reservoirs,  and  the  dry  land  appeared  in  all  its 
beauty.  Perhaps  each  plant  and  tree  already  bore 
its  fruit,  and  eveiy  vegetable  contained  the  seed 
necessary  for  the  propagation  of  its  species.  Ou 
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the  fourth  day  God  made  the  sun  and  the  moon,  to 
distinguish  day  from  night,  and  to  regulate  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year :  he  made  the  stars  also.  Part  of 
the  living  creatures  received  existence  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  waters  were  filled  with  fish  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes,  to  which  bodies  vrere  given  suited  to 
the  element  they  were  to  live  in.  The  air  was  peo»- 
pled  with  all  sorts  of  birds,  to  whom  instinct  was 
given  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  cover  the  earth  also  with  living  crea- 
tures :  this  the  Creator  did  on  the  sixth  day.  He 
produced  from  the  earth  a  great  variety  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals,  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Finally,  God  created  an  al- 
most imperceptible  number  of  reptiles  and  insects: 
all  these,  when  they  were  formed,  were  arrived  at 
perfection.  Man,  who  was  to  be  lord  of  all  these 
creatures,  must  now  be  introduced  into  the  world. 

Then  God  created  the  first  man,  and  as  he  stood 
related  to  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  woild,  he 
gave  him  a  body  formed  of  earth,  and  a  reasonable 
soul.  The.  woman  was  taken  out  of  Adam's  side, 
and  presented  to  him  as  his  companion.  Those  two 
beings,  as  they  were  the  last  creatures  that  God 
formed,  so  they  were  also  the  most  admirable  mas- 
ter-pieces of  his  wisdom  and  power. 

Can  we  possibly  reflect  on  this  history,  without 
being  filled  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  manifested  in  the  werks 
of  creation  ?  Which  ever  way  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
this  vast  stage,  we  every  where  behold  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  whose  power  is  not  only  immense,  but 
incomparable.  "Tire  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
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"  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy 
"  work."  All  creatures  are  so  many  proofs  of  his 
adorable  perfections :  without  such  considerations 
as  these,  we  -are  unworthy  to  inhabit  this  immense 
universe.  While  we  acknowledge  the  divine  glory 
in  the  works  of  creation,  should  we  not  be  filled  with 
the  most  lively  sentiments  of  veneration,  love,  grati- 
tude, and  confidence  ?  God  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  and  warmest  affection : 
he  is  the  great  source  of  all  that  is  delightful  and 
beautiful  in  nature  :  he  alone  is  worthy  of  praise  and 
adoration.  For  such  employ  we  were  created,  and 
all  creatures  invite  us  to  it.  May  divine  grace  leatj 
us  on  to  so  pleasant  and  delightful  a  work  ! 


On   the  bodily    advantages  which  the  beasts  have 
over  tis. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  bodies  of  beasts  with 
attention,  we  find  they  possess  advantages  which  we 
do  not.  In  the  first  place,  their  bodies  are  certainly 
more  solid,  strong,  -and  lasting.  Most  animals,  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  can  make  use  of  their  limbs 
and  seek  their  food  ;  nor  are  they  subject  to  all  the 
cruel  disorders  which  afflict  mankind.  How  won- 
derful is  the  instinct  with  which  thoy  are  endued  ! 
how  subtle  and  piercing  their  sight !  how  delicate 
tlu'ir  smell  !  how  swift  in  all  their  motions,  whether 
they  fly  or  run  1  The  marvellous  constructions  of 
tneir  organs,  their  admirable  make,  and  majestic 
i'oim,  put  them  in  regard  to  body,  almost  upon  a 
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level  with  mankind,  and  in  some  tilings  they  have 
the  advantage  over  us.  Some  dissatisfied  mortals 
complain  because  they  have  not  the  swiftness  of  the 
birds,  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  smell  of  the  dog, 
and  the  piercing  sight  of  the  eagle.  But  such  mur- 
murs are  only  proofs  of  our  stupidity  and  ignorance : 
did  we  know  thfc  worth  of  a  reasonable  and  immortal 
soul,  we  should  be  sensible  of  the  vast  advantage 
\ve  have  over  the  animals,  notwithstanding  their  par- 
ticular instinct  and  address.  But  their  noble  endow- 
ments, and  surprising  instinct,  serve  TTI  a  manner  td 
compensate  for  the  want  of  reason,  and  other  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  mankind.  We,  by  our  under- 
standing, can  preserve  ourselves  from  many  dis- 
orders and  dangers  :  and  we  can  likewise,  by  observ- 
ing rules,  and  having  recourse  to  medicine,  relieve, 
and  even  cure  many  diseases.  By  our  intellectual 
faculties  we  can  procure  and  enjoy  a  thousand  con- 
veniences :  our  intercourse  with  others  contributes 
much  to  our  welfare.  Of  all  these  advantages  th$ 
brutes  are  deprived,  for  want  of  reasoning  powers 
which  God  has  given  to  us.-  Let  .this  lead  us  to 
admire  the  paternal  care  of  a  gracious  God  towards 
man.  For  us  it  is  that  he  has  formed  the  brute 
with  such  wonderful  art  :  their  extraordinary 
strength,  agility,  industry,  and  exquisite  sense?. 
render  them  the  more  serviceable  to  us.  The  more 
bodily  perfections  they  posses^  the  better  they  an-r 
swer  our  purpose,  and  the  \greater  advantage  we 
derive  from  them.  But  all  their  advantages  are 
limited  to  the  present  world :  whereas  we  are  form- 
ed for  a  Better.  Happy  is  that  man  W!K>  is  moulded 
into  the  image  of  his  Maker !  His  body  shall  be 
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raised  from  the  grave  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory 
und  perfection  ;  where  he  will  be  free  from  all  the 
defects  and  wants  which  he  is  subject  to  in  the  pre- 
sent world. 


FEB.  16, 
On  the  Moon. 

*  NEXT  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is,  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  which  has  the  most  salutary  influence 
upon  our  globe  ;  and  if  in  itself  it  were  not  an 
object  worthy  of  our  attention,  it  would  become  so 
by  the  great  advantages  we  derive  from  it.  With- 
out a  telescope,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  may 
discover  several  phenomena  of  the  moon.  It  is  an 
opaque  globular  body,  which  borrows  its  light,  from 
the  sun,  and  (as  the  earth  turns  upon  its  own  axis) 
it  is  apparent  to,  every  part  of  the  world  in  twenty? 
four  hours,  and  completes  its  own  revolution  in 
about  thirty  days.  But  what  the  naked  eye  can 
observe  in  the  moon,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of 
what  has  been  discovered  by  the  assistance  of 
glasses.  How  great  are  our  obligations  to  those 
enlightened  men  who,  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
to  give  us  more  exalted  views  of  the  glory  of  our 
Creator,  have  made  discoveries,  which  enable  us  to 
form  the  highest  notions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  !  In 
consequence  of  their  laborious  observations  we 
know  that  the  moon,  which  appears  so  small  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  diameter.  Her  proportionable  size  in  re- 
gard to  the  earth,  is  as  one  to  forty  eight  ;  and  though 
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she  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  other  planet,  lier  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  is  reckoned  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles.  In  the  moon  there  are  seve- 
ral spots,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  :  some  of  them  ai« 
pale  and  dark,  others  are  more  or  less  luminous,  in 
]>roportion  to  the  light  they  reflect.  Probably  thre 
bright  spots  are  high  mountains,  which  reflect  the 
gun's  light  from  their  top ;  and  the  dark  spots,  per* 
haps,  are  seas,  or  deep  valleys  and  cavities  :  hence 
we  may  justly  infer,  that  the  moon  is  a  more  con- 
siderable body  than  some  people  are  ready  to 
imagine.  The  distance,  the  size,  and  all  that  we 
know  of  it,  give  us  a  new  proof  of  the  unlimited 
power  and  wisdom  of  God.  But  is  so  vast  a  body 
as  tlie  moon  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
light  our  earth  at  some  particular  times,  and  to  cause 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  our  seas  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a 
surface  of  some  millions  of  square  leagues  should  be 
without  any  living  creatures  ?  Would  that  God, 
who  delights  in  variety,  have  left  such  an  immense 
space  an  empty  desert  ?  Surely  not.  May  we  not 
rather  suppose  that  God  has  established  an  empire 
in  that  planet  as  well  as  in  our  world.  But  as  these 
are  only  probable  conjectures,  let  us  coDnne  our- 
selves to  the  advantages  which  arise  to  us  from  the 
mo6n.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  tender 
mercy  of  God  towards  man  is  very  strikingly  mani 
tested.  In  consequence  of  her  nearness,  the  moon 
affords  us  more  light  than  all  the  fixed  stars  together : 
by  it  we  can  undertake  journeys,  can  prolong  our 
work,  and  transact  much  business  in  the  night  : 
besides,  the  regular  changes  in  the  moon  keep  us 
from  confusion  in  regard  to  the  division  of  time, 
C«-tfinlv  *b*  calculations  of  astronomers  save  us 
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the  trouble  of  attending  to  all  the  variations  of  thai 
planet ;  but  all  the  advantages  derived  from  alma- 
nacks is  owing  to  observations  made  on  the  course 
of  the  moon. 


FEB.  17. 
J7ie  earth  is  watered  and  fructified  by  Rain, 

RAIN,  and  other  vapours  which  descend  upon  the 
earth,  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  fertility.  Were 
the  watering  of  the  earth  left  to  the  care  of  man  it 
would  be  an  endless  trouble,  and  after  all,  we  should 
be  destroyed  by  drought  and  famine.  Mankind 
would  use  all  their  powers  in  vain,  and  could  not 
water  what  they  had  planted.  The  pumps  and  rivers 
might  be  drained,  and  yet  the  vegetables  and  plants 
would  wither  and  die.  How  necessary,  and  how 
great  a  blessing  then  is  rain  !  The  earth  is  enriched 
by  every  shower,  which  would  otherwise  wear  a  sad 
languishing  appearance.  The  treasures  of  its  sin- 
face  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold, 
ulver,  and  precious  stones  it  contains  in  its  bowels  : 
we  could  live  without  silver  and  gold,  but  not  with- 
out com,  vegetables,  and  pasture. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  think  on  the  inestimable 
blessings  that  rain  produces.  The  face  of  the  earth  is 
renewed  by  a  seasonable  shower,  much  more  than 
by  the  dewr  :  the  furrowed  fields  drink  eagerly  in  the 
beneficent  rains  poured  upon  them.  Seeds  begin  to 
vegetate  and  second  the  labour  of  man  :  he  ploughs 
and  sows,  and  plants,  but  God  gives  the  increase. 
Man,  in  this  case,  does  what  lies  in  his  power,  and 
whatever  is  beyond  it  the  Lord  himself  provides  .for. 
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He  covers  the  seeds  in  winter  as  with  a  garment ;  in 
summer  he  warms  them  by  the  sun,  and  refreshes 
them  by  the  rain.  The  year  is  crowned  with  his 
goodness,  and  fills  the  hearts  of  men  with  joy  and 
gladness.  The  blessing  of  rain  is  universal,  and 
countries  deserted  by  man  are  favoured  with  it. 
Such  is  the  divine  goodness,  that  the  valleys  and  the 
hills  rejoice,  and  are  adorned  with  smiling  verdure. 
The  rain  does  not  fall  upon  them  in  vain  :  they  pro- 
duce what  is  some  way  or  other  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. 

May  we  never  forget  the  blessings  of  God !  How 
often,  and  especially  in  this  month,  is  the  earth 
watered  with  rain  ;  but  how  apt  are  we  to  forget 
the  divine  goodness  in  this  respect.  What  would  be 
our  situation  if  the  sky  were  to  become  like  brass  to 
us,  and  the  earth  as  iron  ?  All  frees  and  plants 
would  perish ;  all  living  creatures  would  faint ;  the 
rivers  would  quickly  be  dried  up,  and  we  should  in- 
hale death  with  the  air.  But  God  sheds  new  bless- 
ings upon  us,  every  time  the  rain  waters  the  earth  : 
yet  we  are  ready  to  complain  and  murmur  when  the 
rains  are  too  heavy,  or  last  too  long  for  us.  We  are 
ready  to  censure  the  divine  government  ;  but  let  us 
rather  bless  and  adore  the  Creator  for  all  his  goodness 
towards  us.  The  seasons  are  renewed  by  his  order, 
and  regularly  succeed  one  another.  For  us  the  rain 
falls  and  fructifies  the  earth ;  God  opens  his  liberal 
hand  to  supply  the  wants  of  men.  His  blessings  rest 
on  oui^  land,  and  fill  it  with  peace  and  plenty.  We 
ought  then  to  adore  our  Creator,  and  sing  to  his 
aame  hymns  of  glory  and  praise.  These  displays  of 
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liis  goodness,  in  time,  may  well  raise  our  ex}5fectatioas 
as  to  futurity. 


FEB.   18. 
On  the  images  of  Death  which  Winter  affords. 

WE  require  perpetual  warnings  to  make  us  think 
of  our  latter  end.  We  naturally  are  inclined  to 
banish  die  thoughts  of  death  from  our  minds ;  and 
the  avocations  and  pleasures  of  life  scarcely  allow  us 
proper  time  to  think  of  it  in  a  profitable  way. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fears  of  it,  and  be 
prepared  for  it,  it  is  necessary  to  retlect  often  upon  it 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
eent  season,  and  to-  consider  some  of  the  objects  be- 
fore us  as  the  images  of  death.  Nature  has  lost  the 
beauty  and  charms  with  which  it  'was  adorned  in 
summer  ;  now  we  desert  the  fields  and  the  gardens 
where  we  then  walked  with  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  no  longer  any  thing  inviting  in  them ;  and 
so  short  and  disagreeable  are  the  days,  that  we  can- 
not wish  to  pass  them  in  the  country  :  this  is  a  lively 
image  of  our  state  when  arrived  ajt  the  winter  of  life- 
Then  all  the  charms  we  are  so  vain  of  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  life  disappear.  In  consequence  or 
the  infirmities,  vexations,  and  peevishness  of  old  age 
we  can  no  longer  enjoy  or  relish  the  amusements  ef 
youth  ;  and  our  company  is  not  desired  by  young, 
people.  Thus,  under  the  burden  of  old  age,  if  \ve 
are  reasonable,  our  wishes  tend  towards  a.  better 
life.  At  this  season,  how  short  are  the  days  !  and 
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-^et  however  short  and  dull,  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain cc  it  :  as  the  life  of  Christians  is  a  constant 
struggle  against  sin  and  misery,  it  is  a  great  blessing 
that  God  has  so  limitted  this  earthly  existence.  As  the 
path  to  heaven  is  narrow  and  full  of  thorns,  we  ought 
to  bless  God  for  making  it  so  short. 

Some  animals  pass  the  winter- in  a  torpid  state, 
from  which  they  do  not  awake  till  they  feel  the  mild 
and  enlivening  warmth  of  spring  :  so  will  our  bodies 
rest  in  the  grave,  till  they  shall  be  awakened  at  the  day 
of  judgment  from  the  sleep  of  death.  In  winter  we 
are  often  surprized  and  overtaken  by  the  night  be- 
fore we  are  aware,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  employ- 
ments. Here  is  another  simple  image  of  the  night 
of  death  ;  perhaps  it  will  come  when  we  least  ex- 
pect it.  In  the  midst  of  projects  for  future  life,  in  the 
midst  of  great  undertakings  which  we  hoped  to  ac- 
complish, death  may  overtake  us  in  a  moment  O 
God,  grant  that  it  may  find  me  so  employed  as  to  be 
conducive  to  my  eternal  happiness  ! 

The  length  of  the  nights  in  winter  is  tlie  most 
melancholy  circumstance  that  attends  them  :  and 
perhaps  one  reason  why  many  dread  death,  is  the 
thought  of  being  so  long  in  the  grave.  But  as  the 
nights  in  winter  glide  imperceptibly  away  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  so  will  death  insensibly  pass  by  ;  andjr 
ere  we  are  aware,  the  great  light  of  the  new  creation 
will  shine  forth.  Winter  presents  us  with  these  use- 
ful and  eddying  reflections.  Let  the  thoughts  of 
death  be  more  and  more  familiar  to  us  daily  :  faith 
in  the  Redeemer  will  enable  us  to  meet  it  without 
fear,  and  give  us  victory  aver  it  and  tlie  grave. 
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FEB.   19. 
Means  to  procure  fire. 

FIRE,  in  these  long  winter  nights,  and  during  the 
severe  cold  weather,  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  for 
which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful.  Our  lives  would 
be  wretched  and  miserable  at  this  season,  if  <God  had 
not  given  to  fire  the  virtue  of  lighting  and  warming 
our  houses.  This  element  is  to  be  found  every 
where,  and  in  every  thing  :  it  is  found  in  sulphur,  in 
the  fat  of  animals,  in  bees-wax,  and  in  all  vegetables, 
though  they  appear  inactive.  By  the  quick  re- 
peated friction  of  hard  bodies,  such  as  flint  and 
steel,  the  fire  which  they  contain  is  put  in  motion : 
the  particles  or  sparks  produced  in  this  way  have 
sufficient  force  to  fire  other  bodies.  By  this  method 
we  generally  obtain  •  fire  for  domestic  uses  ;  but  we 
often  enjoy  the  advantages  derived  from  fire,  with* 
out  enquiring  how  it  is  produced.  Were  we  more 
attentive  to  the  causes  of  certain  natural  pheno 
mena,  we  should  every  where  meet  with  traces  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness*  Certainly,  in  this 
instance,  it  "does  not  require  much  reflection  to  dis* 
cover  them.  God  has  spread  fire  all  around  us, 
and  throughout  all  nature,  with  a  beneficent  v^w. 
Fire  takes  every  kind  of  form  for  our  use,  and  by 
uniting  with  other  bodies,  it  becomes  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  us.  How  happy  would  it  be  for  as,  if 
we  did  but  accustom  ourselves  to  be  more  observant 
of  tiie  many  and  great  blessings  we  daily  receive  from 
the  bountiful  hand  of  God  !  Alas,  how  sad,  that 
the  constant  and  daily  enjoyment  of  them  should 
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us  so  cold  and  indifferent  to  them  !  O  !  let 
us  often  think  of  our  wise  and  gracious  Preserver ; 
and  while  we  enjoy  the  most  inconsiderable  bless- 
ings, let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  raise  our  hearts  to 
him,  and  to  praise  and  adore  him  as  the  source  of 
all  good ! 


FEB.  2<X 
On  the  equal  distribution  of  the  Seasons. 

THERE  are  some  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  spring,  while  the  sun  is  far 
from  us,  and  cold  binds  and  shuts  up  our  earth  ; 
there  are  others  where  they  are  gathering  rich  har- 
vests, and  others  where  autumn  fills  their  store- 
houses with  fruit.  In  this  manner  divine  wisdom 
has  regulated  the  change  of  seasons,  and  distributed 
the  same  blessings  to  all  creatures  at  different  times. 
Thus  God  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works.  He  is  kind  even  to  the  unthank- 
ful ;  more  so  to  them  who  seek  his  face.  God 
visits  with  his  blessings  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  as 
well  as  the  smiling  countries  of  Europe  :  his  govern- 
ment is  the  same  from  pole  to  pole.  But  if  there 
be  an  equal  distribution  of  the  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  why  are  some  countries  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sures of  spring,  while  others  enjoy  them  ?  Why  are 
the  rays  of  the  sun  so  partially  spread,  that  in  some 
countries  there  is  darkness,  and  others  light,  for 
months  together  ?  Why  are  not  the  frozen  coun- 
tries near  the  pole  as  fertile  and  beautiful  as  our 
plains  and  valleys  ?  Who,  or  what  then  art  thou. 
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O  man,  that  darest  to  ask  such  questions  ?  What 
right  hast  thou  to  blame  the  divine  government,  or  to 
demand  of  an  infinitely  wise  God,  an  account  of  tl>e 
manner  in  which  he  rules  the  world  ?  Learn  to  be 
humble,  vain  mortal,  and  acknowledge  marks  of 
sovereign  wisdom,  even  in  those  things  wherein  thy 
weak  understanding  supposed  there  were  detects. 
God  has  given  to  each  country  what  is  essential  to 
the  life,  -upport,  and  content  of  his  creatures:  their 
nature  is  suited  to  the  climate  they  inhabit,  and 
God  has  every  where  provided  for  their  preservation 
and  support.  Though  the  hours  of  the  day  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  certain 
rules,  yet  all  the  zones  have  nearly  an  equal  number. 
In  the  torrid  zone,  the  days  and  nights  are  always 
equal.  In  the  temperate  zone,  that  is  the  case  but 
twice  a-year.  Certainly  the  sun  quits  them  by  turns, 
and  affords  summer  to  one  side  of  the  earth,  while 
the  other  is  abandoned  to  winter :  but  it  constantly 
returns  from  one  limit  of  its  annual  course  to  the 
other  ;  and  though  the  days  in  winter  are  shortei 
than  the  nights,  summer  abundantly  supplies  tha, 
defect.  The  inhabitants  even  of  the  frigid  zone. 
•  who  do  not  see  the  sun  for  several  months  together, 
see  jt  afterwards  above  the  horizon  several  following 
months  ;  and  though  they  have  a  few  hours  less  of 
day-light,  they  are  made  amends  for  it  by  longer 
twilight. 

Lord  !  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness :  thy 
mercy  is  spread  over  all  the  heavens,  and  nacheth 
to  the  very  clouds !  All  nations  in  tile  world  expe- 
rience the  effect  of  thy  goodness  :  all  creatures  feast 
on  thy  bounty.  Happy  for  me  that  I  live  under 
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Jiy  merciful  government !  Adored  be  thy  name, 
for  the  numberless  blessings  which  thou  scatterest 
over  all  the  earth,  for  the  benefit  of  thy  creatures  ! 
It  is  my  desire,  that  all  my  fellow  creatures  through- 
out the  world  might  be  as  tranquil,  as  content,  an'd 
happy,  as  I  am.  I  would  not  behold  with  regret'  the 
happiness  of  others,  nor  wish  their  welfare  less  than 
iny  own.  Grant,  O  God  of  love,  that  I  may  become 
more  and  more  like  unto  thee  !  As  thou  art  good 
to  ail  thy  creatures,  grant  me  this  god-like  disposi- 
tion, that  I  may  do  good  unto  men  as  far  as  I  am 
able.  To  thee  may  I  lift  my  ardent  prayers  for  all 
mankind,  without  exception. 


FEB.  SI. 

On  the  ulilliy  of  our  Senses. 

I  AM  endowed  with  senses,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  a 
being,  who  by  means  of  several  wonderful  organs  of 
my  body,  can  procure  myself  different  sorts  of  sensa- 
tions. By  my  eyes,  I  can  discern  light  and  colours ; 
by  my  ears,  I  can  distinguish  bounds  ;  by  my  smell 
and  taste,  I  can  tell  what  is  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able to  my  palate  ;  and  in  fine,  by  my  feeling,  I  have 
the  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  soft  and  hard,  wet  and 
dry,  and  the  like.  How  wretched  should  I  be  if  I 
were  deprived  at  once  of  these  organs  !  Had  I  no 
sight,  how  could  I  escape  the  dangers  that  surround 
me  !  how  could  I  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  heavens,  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  agreeable  objects  with  which  it  is  filled  ! 
Without  the  organ  of  hearing  how  could  I  perceive 
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many  dangers  at  a  distance  ?  how  could  I  exchange 
or  communicate  thoughts  ?  how  could  I  enjoy  the 
charms  and  the  harmony  of  music  ?  how  could  I, 
when  young,  acquire  knowledge,  learn  languages, 
obtain  ideas,  and  many  other  faculties,  which  so 
advantageously  distinguish  me  from  the  brute  cre- 
ation ?  Had  I  been  refused  the  organs  of  taste  and 
smellj  how  coiild  I  distinguish  in  my  food  what  was 
hurtful  and  what  was  not  ?  how  could  I  enjoy  the 
perfumes  of  spring  and  many  other  things  which 
now  afford  me  such  pleasing  sensations  ?  And 
lastly,  were  I  without  feeling,  how  could  I  discover, 
either  asleep  or  awake,  what  was  hurtful  to  me  ?  or 
how  could  I  attend  to  my  preservation  ?  How  then 
can  I  be  thankful  enough  for  all  these  faculties  * 
Merciful  Creator,  I  would  praise  thee  in  songs  of 
humble  praise  :  my  ears  shall  open  to  the  sound  of 
thy  truth,  and  to  the  hymn  which  all  nature  chaunts 
to  thy  honour.  Thou  hast  given  me  senses  for  the 
noblest  purposes  :  may  I  ever  have  them  in  view  ! 
may  I  never  employ  my  senses  in  brutal  enjoyment, 
which  would  render  me  wretched.  A  time  is  com- 
ing, when  my  eyes  will  no  longer  be  affected  with 
xternal  objects  ;  when  my  ears  will  no  longer  be 
charmed  with  the  harmonious  sounds  of  music  ; 
when  my  palate  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  most 
exquisite  dainties  and  the  most  delicious  •wines ; 
when  all  earthly  things  will  afford  me  no  pleasure. 
What  a  miserable  being  should  I  then  be,  if  I  knew 
of  nothing  that  could  feed  my  mind,  and  comfort  my 
soul  !  Direct  and  lead,  me,  O  God,  so  as  to  use  my 
senses,  that  I  may  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  end 
of  my  creation  ! 
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FES.  22. 
Elevation  of  the  Soul  to  God. 

WHEN  I  lift  up  my  soul  to  God,  I  approach  the 
end  for  which  I  was  created,  and  enjoy  a  foretaste 
of  that  felicity  which  awaits  i»e  in  heaven.  When 
my  soul  seeks  its  joy  and  happiness  in  God,  how 
contemptible  do  the  vain  and  trifling  amusements  of 
the  age  appear  to  me  !  I  sink  into  self-annihilation, 
when  I  compare  my  nothingness  with  the  infinite 
majesty  of  God  !  My  nature  is  mortified  when  I 
lose  myself,  as  it  were,  in  iihe  infinite  ocean  of  divine 
peifections  !  What  an  ardent  desire  is  then  kindled 
in  my  heart  for  that  glorious  and  happy  day,  when 
I  shall  <be  for  ever  united  to  the  ETERXAL  BEING  ! 
But  do  my  reflections  on  the  adorable  Creator  in- 
duce me  to  live  to  his  glory  as  I  ought  ?  Alas  ! 
instead  of  my  im'nd  being  filled  with  this  great 
object,  it  is  too  often  fixed  on  trifles.  May  T  learn 
wisdom  hereafter,  from  my  past  experience  !  I  have 
•been  too  much  given  up  to  temporal  things  :  I-  have 
sought  for  happiness  in  objects  more  perishable,  if 
possible,  than  myself:  but  now  I  would  contemplate 
a  Being  who  is  the  .centre  of  all  perfection,  who  made 
me  out  of  nothing,  and  gave  me  a  soul,  the  desires 
of  which  nothing  can  fill  but  God  himself  ;  nothing 
but  infinite  blessing  can  satisfy.  To  him  would 
I  -consecrate  myself,  and  would  live  devoted  to  his 
glory  :  he  shall  lor  <ever  be  the  centre  of  my  joy  and 
comfort.  I  will  exchange  all  earthly  delights  for 
the  real  and  solid  advantages  of  religion.  May  I 
»ever  more  make  a  god  «f  temporal  blessings !  Rather 
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may  the  enjoyment  of  them  lead  me  to  bless  and 
adore  the  bountiful  Donor.  While  earthly  bless- 
ings animate  and  cheer  the  mind,  may  I  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  superior  delights  of  a  future  state. 
-When  my  soul,  freed  from  all  its  fetters,  shall  con- 
template the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  what  ineffa- 
ble delights  shall  I  then  enjoy  !  If  I  am  so  enlivened  by 
a  single  ray  of  light,  what  will  the  sun  itself  be  ?  If 
God  be  'so  glorious  in  his  works  below,  what  must  he 
be  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ! 


FEB.  25. 
The  causes  of  Heat  and  Cold. 

WHAT  are  the  causes  of  the  transitions  from 
excessive  heat  to  the  severest  cold  ?  How  does 
nature  affect  these  changes  ?  Without  doubt  the 
temperature  in  winter  depends  on  the  situation  of 
the  sun  :  for  when  our  world,  in  its  annual  course 
round  the  sun,  is  so  placed,  that  its  northern  hemi- 
sphere turns  from  it  ;  when  its  rays  fall  very  obliquely 
upon  us,  and  when  the  sun  itself  is  but  a  few  hours 
above  our  horizon,  it  is  impossible  it  should  give 
much  warmth.  But  the  heat  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  sun,  which  annually 
passes  through  the  same  signs,  and  is  not  further  from 
us  one  year  than  another  ;  yet  the  degrees  of  cold  in 
winter  are  very  different.  In  some  winters  deep  seas 
are  frozen,  and  men  and  animals  can  scarcely  exist  ; 
at  least  can  hardly  protect  themselves  from  the  cpld, 
while  others  are  as  mild  as  autumn.  Even  in  those 
countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
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length  most  part  of  the  year,  the  sun's  power  is  too 
weak  to  melt  the  ice  on  the  tops  of  high  mountain*. 
At  their  summits,  the  severest  winter  reigns,  while  in 
their  valleys  there  is  excessive  heat,  though  the  sun's 
rays  fall  equally  on  both  places.  These  phasnomen?t 
would  be  unaccountable,  if  the  sun  was  the  only 
cause  of  heat  and  cold.  Nature  is  rich  in  means, 
and  perhaps  a  thousand  causes  unknown  to  us  assist 
its  operations.  We  are  certain  that  the  nature  of 
the  air  and  the  winds  have  great  influence  in  regard 
to  heat  and  cold.  Hence  it  is  often  cold  in  the  long 
days  of  summer,  when  the  atmosphere  has  been 
some  time  darkened  with  clouds  ;  or  when  a  sharp 
wind  blows  from  the  north.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  in  winter  the  weather  is  mild  when  the  southerly 
winds  bring  us  warm  air.  Even  the  nature  of  the 
soil  may  contribute  to  heat  or  cold.  In  Siberia,  for 
instance,  where  the  ground  is  full  of  nitre  and  other 
salts,  it  is  always  colder  than  in  countries  nearer  the 
pole,  and  where  the  sun's  rays  are  more  oblique. 
The  interior  heat  of  the  earth  may  also  cause  a  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  certain 
countries. 

These,  and  many  other  causes  unknown  to  us, 
occasion  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the 
earth.  Who  can  know  all  the  springs  of  the  great 
machine  of  the  universe,  or  explain  their  various 
effects  ?  We  are  often  confounded  when  examining 
the  phenomena  of  nature  :  even  the  greatest1  philo- 
sophers cannot  fathom  all  her  amazing  depths.  We 
see  but  the  smallest  part  of  her  operations.  Many 
tilings  in  nature  and  in  providence  are  wisely  hid- 
den from  us.  that  we  might  turn  our  thoughts  to  our- 
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Delves.  Perhaps  a  greater  knowledge  of  nature 
would  feed  our  vanity,  and  cause  us  to  forget  the 
God  of  nature.  Let  us  wisely  improve  what  we 
possess,  by  living  to  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  there  be  many  things  concealed  from  us,  after  all 
our  inquiries,  let  it  teach  us  to  infer,  that  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  God  surpasses  all  our  conceptions ; 
that  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing : 
and  therefore  it  becomes  us  to  humble  ourselves  and 
adore  the  Most  High. 


FEB.  24. 
On  the  singularities  m  the  kingdom  of  Minerals. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  our  weak  and 
limited  understandings,  at  once  to  take  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  to  learn  altogether  the 
•wonderful  properties  of  things.  It  may  be  best  to 
begin  with  some  particular  beauties,  and  dwell 
on  the  most  striking  phenomena.  Let  us  then  turn 
our  present  thoughts  on  some  of  the  curiosities  among 
minerals.  We  shall  there  discover,-  as  in  all  things 
else,  traces  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  How 
worthy  of  our  attention  is  the  loadstone  !  when  it  is 
suspended,  it  constantly  turns  by  attraction  one  end 
towards  the  south,  and  the  other  towards  the  north 
pole.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  attracts  nothing 
but  iron  ;  and  that  if  two  loadstones  be  put  together, 
the  southern  and  northern  poles  attract  one  another, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  southern  or  two 
northern  repel,  and  seem  to  fly  from  each  other. 

There  are  two  properties  equally  wonderful   found 
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in  quicksilver  :  it  takes  every  form  you  can  wish,  but 
always  resumes  its  own  natural  form  again.  It  rises 
into  vapour  in  the  fire  ;  when  shaken  a  long  while, 
it  changes  into  dust ;  when  dissolved,  it  become^  ft 
hard  and  transparent  crystal ;  but  may  again  be  restored 
to  its  former  fluid  state. 

Gold  is  the  principal  and.  most  valuable  of  all 
metals,  partly  from  its  scarcity,  and  partly  from  its 
admirable  properties.  It  is  perhaps  '  the  most  unal- 
terable of  all  bodies ;  it  can  bear  the  hottest  fire  for 
two  months,  without  any  sensible  loss  in  its  'weight. 
So  fine  are  its  parts,  that  a  grain  of  beaten  gold  will 
cover  fifty  square  inches,  hi  such  a  way,  that  on  the 
two  surfaces  the  naked  eye  may  distinguish  four  mil- 
lions of  particles.  Such  is  its  ductility,  that  a  single 
|*rain  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  five  hundred 
feet  long. 

Our  curiosity  is  also  justly  awakened  by  the  won- 
derful form  of  common  salt,  by  the  singular  figures 
of  the  earth  where  the  metals  are  contained  :  by,  the 
petrified  bodies  that  are  often  found  on  high  moun- 
tains, some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  which  is 
their  original  source ;  and  by  an  hundred  other  sin- 
gularities in  the  mineral  world.  How  instructive, 
how  charming,  is  an  attentive  observation  of  nature  ! 
Were  we  destined  to  live  ages  on  the  earth,  and  to 
employ  them  all  in  examining  the  singularities  of 
minerals,  our  curiosity  would  be  still  more  and  more 
raised  by  a  thousand  inexplicable  wonders.  But 
since  our  life  is  so  frail  and  so  short,  let  us  princi- 
pally attend  to  the  grand  duties  of  itr  in  glorifying 
God  and  preparing  for  eternity.  Nevertheless,,  as 
we  have  an  opportunity,  let  us. ..look  into  the  \\orks 
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of  nature,  and  reflect  on  the  admirable  ends  which 
God  has  proposed  to  himself  in  them.  The  wonders 
of  nature  are  infinitely  more  admirable  and  sublime 
than  all  the  productions  of  human  art.  The  latter 
do  not  always  promote  GUT  welfare  ;  but  all  the 
former  tend  to  the  universal  good  of  the  whole 
world:  and  while  they  are  to  be  enjoyed,  they  all 
proclaim  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 


FEB.  25. 
On  the  constant  proofs  of  Divine  Providence. 


How  innumerable  are  the  blessings  which 
been  heaped  upon  us  by  our  merciful  Benefactor, 
from  the  first  moment  'of  our  existence  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  '.  We  cannot  even  reckon  the  blessings  of 
one  year  ;  much  less  of  a  long  life.  How  many 
forgotten  mercies  did  we  receive  during  our  infancy  ? 
How  many  dangers,  seen  and  unseen,  have  we  been 
delivered  from  !  How  often  has  God  confounded 
our  unbelief,  and  provided  for  our  necessities  when 
we  thought  it  impossible  !  The  mercies  of  God  have 
increased  with  our  moments  :  day  and  night  the 
Lord  has  been  our  support  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  often  God  has  shewn  liis  mercy,  and  preserved 
from  dangers,  which  we  shall  know  nothing  of  till 
we  come  to  the  other  world.  What  shall  we  then 
think  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  in  having  redeem- 
ed us  through  the  blood  of  his  own  eternal  and  only 
begotten  Son  ;  in  having  given  us  the  gospel  to 
point  out  the  true  and  only  way  of  salvation,  through 
itie  perfect  righteousness  of  our  Redeemer  !  What 
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a  mercy  that  we  aie  not  inveloped  in  pagan  dark- 
ness ;  and  that  God  n6t  only  wills,  but  works  our 
sanctification,  and  makes  us  meet  for  glory  !  How 
impossible  then  to  reckon  the  amazing  sum  of  his 
blessings  !  Daily  are  we  favoured  with  light,  air, 
food,  strength  to  labour,  the  habitation  we  dwell  in, 
and  the  relations  on  whom  our,  happiness  depends. 
O  that  these  daily  proofs  of  the  good  providence  of 
God,  may  make  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  our  hearts  !  undoubtedly  they  will, 
if  our  hearts  be  softened  by  divine  grace.  If  we  are 
conscious  of  God's  greatness  and  mercy,  and  of  our 
own  un worthiness,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not 
feel  the  warmest  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
Lei  us  think  more  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
iiis  blessings,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  thankfulness. 
May  our  praise  begin  here,  and  flow  JDH  for  ever 
and  ever. 


FEB.  26\ 
The  tranquillity  of  the  Night. 

How  tender  is  the  care  of  providence  in  securing 
to  us  repose  in  the  night !  At  the  close  of  a  day,  a 
calm  is  spread  over  all  nature,  which  proclaims  rest 
from  labour,  and  invites  mankind  to  sleep.  In  favour 
of  man,  nature  is  hushed,  and  every  lively  impres- 
sion is  withdrawn.  All  animals,  whose  activity 
might  disturb  our  rest,  need  it  themselves ;  and 
while  they  sleep  around  us,  all  appears  tranquil. 
But  this  tranquillity  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  all  : 
aiany  who  cannot  rest,-  in  consequence  of  pain  and 
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sickneac?,  would  be  glad  to  have  this  melancholy 
silence  interrupted  :  their  sufferings  seem  augment- 
ed while  all  are  asleep,  around  them.  They  are  im- 
patient of  the  day,  i"  hope  that  they  may  find  some 
relief  from  society.  Many  \vicked  people,  through 
intemperance,  render  their  nights  painful  and 
troublesome  :  perhaps  their  consciences  are  awake, 
and  the  least  noise  fills  them  with  tenor.  O  God, 
I  bless  thee,  for  making  the  repose  of  the  night  so 
refreshing  t  and  agreeable.  The  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind  I  enjoy,  procure  me  the  sweetest 
sleep.  I  adore  thy  goodness  at  the  approach  of 
night,  which  is  so  happily  disposed  to  give  us  a 
quiet  repose.  I  lie  down  in  peace  while  wicked 
men  and  robbers  traverse  the  dark  paths  of  crimes 
and  sin  :  I  sleep  in  peace,  while  many  are  filled  with 
exquisite  pain.  How  would  they  prize  the  shortest 
repose  while  the  miser  is  tormented  with  sordid 
care,  and  with  the  fear  of  wanting  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  while  the  ambitious  man  rolls  in  his  mind 
his  undigested  schemes  of  future  elevation  and  great- 
ness, I  enjoy  refreshing  slumber. 

But  how  often  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  inter- 
rupted by  levity  or  malice  !  The  turbulent  noise  of 
•drunkards,  and  the  wild  spirits  of  libertines,  often 
disturb'  our  repose.  What  -evils  sometimes  arise 
from  this  ill-timed  noise  _  to  sick  and  dying  per- 
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But  how  different  the  repose  which  I  hope  for  in 
the  "grave!  There  I  shall  sleep  in  peace,  and  shall 
not  awake  till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  How  happy 
are  the  faithful  whom  death  has  sent  to  God  !— theii 
miseries  are  all  at  an  end.  Our  present  life,  at  best 
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is  a  mixture  of  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows. 
On  "the  contrary,  tke  righteous  whose  bodies  rest  ib 
the  grave,  are  free  from  all  care,  sorrow,  pain,  ana 
misery. 


FEB.  27. 
Winter  an  emblem  of  life. 

THE  weather  constantly  varies  in  these  winter 
days.  Showers  of  rain,  flakes  of  snow,  calms  and 
storms,  serene  skies,  and  cloudy  days,  succeed  each 
other.  Ere  the  snow  has  covered  the  ground  with 
its  brilliant  whiteness,  the  rain  comes  to  destroy  it. 
The  sun  peeps  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  disappears 
again.  Do  not  the  same  changes  take  place  in  th« 
moral  world  ?  Many  scenes  through  life  are  dark, 
dull,  and  gloomy,  like  the  days  in  winter.  But  as 
storms  and  darkness  are  needful,  and  conformable 
to  the  wise  laws  of  nature,  so  are  the  afflictions  and 
distresses  of  human  life.  It  is  not  possible  the  sky 
should  be  always  calm  and  serene,  nor  can  we  enjoy 
in  our  minds  uninterrupted  repose.  Storms  in  the 
natural  world  are  like  passions  in  the  moral.  What 
mischief  is  sometimes  done  by  them !  Winter  and 
frost  render  the  earth  fertile,  and  afflictions  and 
pains  are  often  the  means  of  humbling  us,  and 
making  us  wise.  Darkness  teaches  us  the  worth  of 
light :  perpetual  light  would  fatigue  and  dazzle  the 
eyes.  A  serene  day  appears  most  beautiful  after 
dark  and  cloudy  weather :  in  like  manner  we  shouldi 
be  less .  sensible  of  the  blessing  of  health,  if  we  were 
not  taught  to  feel  it  by  the  painful  effects  of  s5pk- 

\OL.  J.  & 
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ness.  The  advantages  of  friendship  would  be  less 
felt,  if  our  friends  did  not  sometimes  prove  faithless. 
But  after  all,  we  generally  exaggerate,  our  evils. 
We  are  often  so  blinded  by  self  love,  by  prid^  and 
excessive  delicacy,  that  we  view  every  thing  that 
happens  to  us  as  real  and  great  evils  ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  we  overlook  our  advantages  and  the  sweets 
that  attend  us.  Certainly  all  our  troubles  'ought  to 
be  viewed  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  bles* 
ings  and  pleasures  bestowed  upon  us  by  divine  pro- 
vidence., Afflictions,  if  sanctified,  are  blessings  in 
disguise ;  just  as  the  irost  and  snaw  are  favourable  to 
vegetation,  and  means  of  procuring  us  new  favours. 
How  beautiful  is  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after 
rain  !  The  heavier  the  showers,  the  sooner  the 
clouds  vanish.  When  our  trials  appeal'  the  heaviest, 
and  we  are  ready  to  sink  under  them,  it  is  a  prool 
they  will  soon  be  over. 

I  will  then,  without  murmuring,  accept  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect nothing  in  this  world  but  pleasure  and  joy. 
Lord,  let  rain  and  sunshine,  darkness  and  light,  suc- 
ceed each  other  1  I  submit.  If  thou  seest  it  need 
ful  to  shake  my  soul  with  the  storms  of  adversity  and 
trouble ;  thy  will  be  done  !  Of  what  consequence  is. 
it  whether  my  cup  be  more  or  less  bitter,  or  whether 
my  troubles  be  short  or  long  on  this  side  the  grave  ? 
I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.  O  my  God  I 
thou  wilt,  I  know,  one  day  grant  rne  eternal  salva- 
tion. Those  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  I 
shall  find  the  benefit  of  my  troubles  when  they  are 
over,  and  shall  bless  God  for  having  conducted  me 
to  heaven  through  the  paths  of  tribulation  aiid  sorrow. 
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'  These  thoughts  will  yield  me  support  in  my  dark- 
est hours.  As  the  gloomy  appearance  of  winter  is 
rendered  supportable  by  the  expectation  of  spring, 
so  am  I  encouraged  to  tear,  by  the  hope  of  a  happy 
futurity,  the  present  calamities  of  life.  A  delight- 
ful prospect  of  a  happy  eternity,  opens  to  me  at  the 
end  of  the  dark  passage  of  life.  The  glimpses  of 
•glory  shed  sweet  light  on  the  path  through  which  I 
now  walk.  IVlay  I  be  guided  and  supported  till  I 
imperceptibly  arrive  at  the  happy  abodes  of  light, 
peace,  and  eternal  joy  ! 


FEB.  28. 
On  the  use  of  Mountains. 

WOULD  it  be  more  advantageous  to  our  globe,  if 
its  surface  were  a  perfect  level,  and  not  not  disfigured 
by  so  many  mountains  ?  It  sometimes  seems  to  me, 
that  the  form  of  the  .earth  would  be  much  more 
regular,  |hat  our  view  would  extend  further,  that 
travelling  would  be  more  convenient,  and  that  we 
should  enjoy  other  advantages  if  the  earth  was  an 
entire  plain :  but  I  am  perhaps  much  mistaken  in 
this  opinion.  Therefore  I  would  inquire  into  it,  and 
reflect  on  the  use  of  mountains,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther I  have  any  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 
present  plan  of  our  globe. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  springs 
flow  from  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  hence  ther 
course  of  rivers  is  kept  up.  Those  vast  chains 
ef  jiigh  mountains,  which  extend  from  east  to  west 
for  a  great  distance,  serve  to  hinder  the  dispersion 
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of  vapours,  and  to  condense  them  into  water.  They 
are  like  so  many  stills  which  prepare  and  render  the 
waters  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  The  springs  flow 
gently  down  their  declivity  into  the  valleys,  which 
they  water  and  render  fruitful.  [Mountains  are  also 
•dwelling  places  for  many  animals  useful  to  man- 
kind. Multitudes  of  beasts  subsist  upon  them, 
whose  flesh  and  skins  are  very  necessary  for  us.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  produce  trees,  plants,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  useful  roots  and  herbs, 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  with  equal  success  in 
the  plains,  nor  be  brought  to  perfection.  Metals 
and  minerals  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  moun- 
tains, nor  would  they  propagate  so  well  in  any 
other  place.  Mountains  are  a  screen  from  the 
blasts  of  the  cutting  and  cold  north  and  east  winds. 
They  produce  the  most  exquisite  vines,  and  their 
bosoms  contain  precious  stones.  They  may  be  call- 
ed die  bulwarks  of  nature,  to  guard  countries  from 
the  fury  of  seas  and  tempests.  They  are  also  like 
ramparts  and  natural  fortifications,  a  defence  to 
some  states  from  the  invasion  of  enemies  and  th* 
ambition  of  conquerors :  perhaps  they  preserve  the 
balance  of  the  globe.  Certainly  some  of  those 
mountains  are  dangerous  and  formidable.  They 
produce  many  shocks  and  earthquakes:  and  those 
which  contain  volcanoes,  often  spread  flames  and  de- 
struction all  around.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  mountains  are  a  sort  of  general  magazine  for 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  are  essential 
to  the  life  and  moistening  of  all  sorts  of  plants ; 
being  scattered  by  the  winds  over  the  -whole  earth. 
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Thus  while  the  blessings  derived  from  them  are  so 
superior  to  the  evils  they  occasion,  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  against  the  wisdom  and  good 
ness  of  God.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  contrivance  of  our  globe.  Were  there  no 
mountains,  we  should  be  deprived  of  several  sorts 
of  stones  and  fossils  :  nor  would  there  be  any  rivers, 
springs,  or  lakes.  The  seas  would  become  a  stag- 
nated marsh  :  and  even  the  privation  of  one  single 
thing  in  nature  might  be  enough  to  make  our  lives 
sad  and  miserable.  We  ought  therefore  to  conclude, 
that  mountains,  as  well  as  all  things  else,  prove  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 

I  adore  thee,  Lord  God  Almighty!  and  acknow- 
ledge with  profound  veneration  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ating wisdom.  Whatever  thou  hast  created,  from  the 
smallest  grain  of  sand  to  .the  kvgest  mountain,  mani- 
fests thy  glory,  and  is  useful  to  thy  creatures.  Thou 
shewest  thyself  throughout  all  nature,  the  magnifi 
cent  Benefactor  of  all  living  creatures. 


FEB.  29. 

.Motives for  confidence  in  God. 

WHEN  I  consider  the  infinite  perfections  which 
are  manifested  in  the  plan  of  the  universe,  and  the 
manner  in  which  God  conducts  and  governs  it,  my 
confidence  in  him  is  increased  more  and  more.  How 
contented  should  I  rest  in  regard  to  my  life,  since  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  that  great  Being  who  has  given  me 
as  many  proofs  as  there  are  creatures  in  my  sight  of 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  !  That  God  who 
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has  raised  so  many  millions  of  worlds  out  of  nothing, 
can  easily  fulfil  all  my  reasonable  wishes.     Troubles 
and  afflictions  can  never  reduce  me  so  low,   but  what 
hfs    almighty    arm  is    underneath  me.      What   then 
shall   hinder    me  from  putting  unlimited  confidence 
in   rny  heavenly  Father?      What  shall   prevent  m© 
from   having   recourse    to    him  in,  every  trouble,   or 
from    hoping  that  he  will   hear   my  prayer?      Cer- 
tainly I  am  but  a  weak  creature  ;    I  am  -even  lost  in 
the  vast  multitude  of  his  works;  and  when   I    con- 
sider his    greatness,  and  his  unlimited  empire,  I  say 
to  myself"  Who,   or  what  am  I,  to    dare  to    hope 
"  that  this   great    God  will  always  listen  to  me,   and 
"  that  he  will  deign    to    regard    my   supplications  r" 
"Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  I   console    myself  when    I 
consider,    the    greatness    of    his     majesty,    and    his 
government  of  so   many    millions  of   worlds,    does 
rtot  prevent  his  extending  his  care    to  the  meanest 
worm  :  why  then  may  he  not  pay  some  attention  to 
me,  who,  though  insignificant}  and  unworthy  of  his 
regard,  have,  as  a  man,  received    from   him   preroga- 
tives  much  superior  to  other   creatures?     But  here 
I  am  smitten,  and  reproached  by  my  conscience  with 
"being  a  sinner,  and  having,  times  and  ways  without 
number,    transgressed  the  commands   of   my    God  ; 
M-hieh  render  me  more  unworthy  of   his  notice    than 
the  rest   of   his   creatures    who   have   never    sinned 
against   him.     The  whole  world  does  not  paint  hi» 
power  and   goodness  in  stronger   colours    than    my 
conscience   represents    his  justice   to  me.     I   some- 
times  fear  he  may  use  his  power  in   making    me  a 
terrible   example    of    his   vengeance    to    the    whole 
world ;  and  which   ever  way  I  turn  my  eyes,  ,  I  can 
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find  nothing  to  relieve  these  dreadful  thoughts,  to 
quiet  my  agitated  mind,  or  to  give  me  the  least  con- 
solation :  but  here  the  glorious  truths  of  his  gospel 
come  to  my  assistance.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee  for 
it,  O  merciful  Redeemer !  Through  thy  sufferings 
and  death  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  otherwise 
would  be  a  terror  to  me,  is  now  rendered  a  source 
of  joy  and  consolation  to  my  soul.  It  is  only  through 
thee  that  I  can  look  up  to  God  as  a  friend,  and  can 
put  my  trust  in  him,  that  he  will  grant  me  happiness 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 


MARCH  1. 

An  invitation  to  contemplate  God  in  the  various 
works   of  nature. 

O  YE,  who  with  me  adore  that  Being  by  whom 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  -made,  come  and 
reflect  on  his  glorious  works  !  view  the  wonders  he 
hath  done !  cherish  a  lively  sense  of  his  mercies  !  A 
knowledge  of  God  in  his  works  is  necessary  to  secure 
our  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  We  do  well  to 
endeavour  to  know  God  as  he  hath  revealed  himself 
in  his  divine  word ;  but  we  ought  also  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  through- 
out all  nature,  as  our  Father  and  Benefactor.  Tliis 
will  pave  the  way  for  our  understanding  and  em- 
bracing the  gospel  of  Jesus,  Christ ;  for  he  himself, 
io  teaching  his  disciples,  often  made  ,  use  of  the 
works  of  nature,  to  lead  them  to  reflect  on  heavenly 
and  spiritual  things.  It  is  a  noble  employment;  and 
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well  worthy  of  man,  continually  to  study  the  book 
of  nature,  and  thence  to  learn  the  immense  great 
ness  of  God,  and  our  oun  umvorthiness,  to  trace  out 
his  blessings,  and  the  obligations  they  impose  on  us. 
How  shameful  for  man  to  be  inattentive  to  the  won- 
ders that  surround  him,  and  to  be  as  insensible  of 
them  as  the  brutes  are!  What  is  our  reason  for, 
but  to  acknowlege  the  infections  of  God  in  his 
vrorks?  How  pleasing  to  the  human  mind  are 
suitable  meditations  on  the  admirable  works  of  the 
Most  High  !  How  charming  to  contemplate  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  yea,  through  all  nature,  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  1 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  discover,  in  all 
objects  that  present  themselves  to  us,  traces  of  the 
providence  and  tender  care  of  the  Father  of  all  be- 
ings !  The  mind  soon  tires  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
amusements ;  but  there  is  a  perpetual  and  ever-^ 
growing  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  Were  we  to  reflect  upon  them  for  a  million- 
of  years,  instead  of  being  tired,  we  should  find  new 
charms  in  the  sweet  employ.  I  often  view  the  hap- 
piness of  the  saints  in  heaven  in  this  light,  and 
ardently  wish  to  be  with  them  ;  because  I  am  per- 
suaded tliat  my  insatiable  desire  of  increasing  in. 
wisdom,  will  no  where  be  satisfied,  but  in  this  society, 
and  in  their  blessed  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  cooie  as  near  to  this  happiness 
as  possible,  while  we  are  at  a  distance  from  it,  by 
habituating  ourselves  now  to  what  will  hereafter  be 
our  employment  for  ever.  Let  us  endeavour  more 
and  more  to  be  acquainted  with  the  God  of  nature ; 
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let  us  think  on  his  greatness,  and  admire  his  power 
and  \visdom  in  all  his  works.  This  employment 
will  not  only  make  us  happy,  but  tend  to  make  us 
good  also  :  for  a  perpetual  view  of  God  in  his  works 
will  surely  penetrate  us  with  love  and  veneration  for 
so  glorious  a  Being.  Surely  it  would  increase  our 
confidence  in  him  and  animate  us  with  zeal  and 
transport  to  sing  his  praises.  O  thou  that  art  so 
worthy  of  adoration,  I  would  continually  reflect  on 
the  wonders  of  thy  wisdom  and  power,  which  fill  the 
whole  universe  !  By  the  chain  of  beings  thou  hast 
formed,  I  would  raise  myself,  as  it  were  from  earth 
to  heaven.  All  that  is  within  me,  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds me,  tend  to  lead  me  to  thee,  as  the  source  of 
all,  and  to  inflame  rny  mind  with  love  and  piety. 
The  sun  which  shines  upon  me,  the  air  which  I 
breathe,  the  earth  which  bears  me  and  gives  me 
food,  all,  all  shall  one  day  rise  as  witness  against 
me,  if  I  do  not  contemplate  and  admire  thy  works. 


MARCH  %. 
On  Bad  Weather. 

NATURE  has  not  yet  put  on  its  ornaments :  still 
its  appearance  is  savage  and  gloomy.  While  the  sky 
is  covered  with  thick  clouds,  the  air  is  loaded  with 
vapours  of  snow.  Scarce  does  the  sun  shew 'itself, 
before  dark  and  stormy  clouds  arise  to  prevent  the 
earth  feeling  its  cheerful  influence.  So  little  is  the 
warmth  that  it  imparts,  that  every  thing  still  re» 
mains  dead  and  stripped  of  its  charms. 

VOL.    I.  T 
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Lovely  spring,  when  wilt  thou  return?  When 
shall  we  be  invited  by  the  early  flowers  ami  fine  days 
to  the  fields  and  gardens  ?  No  doubt  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  many,  who  bear  with  impatience  the  days 
of  March.  But  even  the  disagreeable  temperature 
of  the  air  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  wise  plan  of  the  Governor  of  all 
worlds.  Storms  are  blessings  of  nature,  and  frosts 
tend  to  render  the  earth  fruitful.  Were  the  weather 
finer  and  milder,  millions  of  insects  would  -be  hatch- 
ed, which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  the  seeds  sown 
in  the  earth,  and  to  the  opening  blossoms  :  and  what 
would  become  of  the  little  birds  which  the  mild 
weather  had  brought  forth,  if  there  should  come  a 
severe  frost?  Nevertheless,  such  is  our  blindness 
and  ignorance,  that  we  murmur  against  God  when 
we  ought  to  bless  and  adore  him.  Seldom  do  we 
know  ^vhat  we  desire.  Were  God  to  grant  our  un- 
reasonable wishes,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. Did  the  spring  already  display  all  its  charm-;, 
many  succeeding  days  would  be  diminished  in  their 
value.  We  should  quickly  tire  of  them ;  and  be- 
sides a  sudden  change  from  severe  cold  to  intense 
heat  would  be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  a  blessing 
from  on  high,  though  we  are  often  too  insensible  of 
it,  that  spring  comes  on  imperceptibly.  By  its  de- 
lay our  expectations  are  agreeably  raised,  and  when 
it  comes  our  pleasure  is  the  greater.  However  high 
the  believer's  expectations  are  raisedr  that  eternal 
spring  which  will  soon  open  upon  hini  will  greatly 
exceed  them  all. 
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MARCH     3. 

On  ike  state  of  some  Animals  during  Winter. 

As  yet  we  see  none  of  those  millions  of  insects  and 
birds,  which  during  summer  are  in  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  earth.  They  disappear  from  our  countries 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order  to  find  a  more 
agreeable  climate.  The  first  stormy  day  is  to  them 
a  signal  to  prepare  to  quit  their  homes.  They  are 
not  destroyed  by  the  winter,  but  continue  to  live 
even  in  that  season  of  the  year  God  has  so  form- 
ed the  bodies  of  some  animals,  that  the  same  causes 
which  deprive  them  of  food,  produce  such  revolu- 
tions in  them  as  prevent  their  requiring  any.  They 
are  benumbed  with  cold,  and  fall  into  a  sound  sleep, 
which  lasts  till  the  spring  has  produced  their  neces- 
sary food,  and  till  the  heat  awakens  them  from  their 
slumber.  Many  of  them  hide  themselves  in  the 
sand,  in  pits  and  hollow  places,  in  the  bottom  of 
ponds  and  marshes,  where  they  are  neither  dis- 
covered nor  disturbed.  There  they  lie  in  a  torpid 
state,  till  the  warmth  of  spring  penetrates  their  re- 
treats. Many  birds  fly  in  prodigious  numbers  from 
one  country  to  another:  many  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  go  to  Africa,  and  in  the  following  spring 
return  to  our  island. 

O  Lord,  how  great  is  thy  wisdom !  tender  and 
beneficent  are  thy  mercies,  even  to  the  least  of  thy 
creatures.  Thou  hast  given  to  some  animals  a 
wonderful  instinct,  by  which  they  know  wlien  to  quit 
their  summer  habitations,  in  order  to  pass  their  win- 
ter in  a  climate  more  suited  to  their  nature.  These 
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changes,  as  often  as  I  reflect  upon  them,  lead  me 
naturally  to  think  of  the  great  change  which  will 
take  place  with  me  at  death  ;  for  in  some  measure 
my  state  resembles  that  of  these  birds.  I  shall  a. so 
quit  my  earthly  home  at  the  end  of  my  lite,  it,  ^o,,! 
hope,  into  a  better  world ;  and  though  my  dust 
sleeps  awhile  in  the  grave,  at  the  resurrection  1  shall 
awake  ;  and,  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  youth, 
shall  enter  upon  a  life  that  will  never  end.  I  have 
also  another  edifying  lesson  from  what  happens  to 
animals :  the  smallest  link  oi  the  immense  chain  of 
beings  is  observed  by  God.  Will  he  not  then  take 
care  of  me?  Shall  I  yield  to  trouble  and  anxiety 
about  my  subsistence  ?  No  doubi,  that  God  who  gives 
to  insects  and  birds  their  food  in  due  season— that 
God  who  rinds  them  retreats,  and  places  to  rest  in 
rocks  and  pits,  and  who  directs  them  to  find  their 
food  in  different  countries ;  even  that  God  will  take 
care  of  me  in  time  of  need.  I  am  pertectly  satis- 
fied that  he  will  provide  whatever  is  necessai-y  for 
me,  even  when  there  is  the  smallest  appearance  of 
it,  in  life  and  in  death. 


MARCH  4. 
On  Winds  and  Tempests. 

WITH  what  violence  is  the  air  sometimes  agitated  ! 
How  the  winds  roar  in  the  upper  regions !  The 
clouds,  behold  how  fast  they  gather!  How  rapid 
is  their  flight !  What  floods  of  rain  they  pour  upon 
the  earth  !  The  force  of  the  winds  how  terrible  ! 
The  largest  oaks  are  torn  up  by  them  ;  they  demolish 
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palaces,  and  shake  the  foundations  of  the  earth ! 
This  moment,  perhaps,  some  unhappy  ship  is  drag- 
ged into  the  abyss,  or  driven  ashore  by  the  violence 

"of  the  storm  !  Above  it  roar  the  winds  ;  beneath, 
and  all  around,  is  a  dreadful  gulph,  and  billows 
rising  mountains  high.  Alas  !  distressed  is  the  un- 
happy crew  :  they  wring  their  hands ;  they  shudder 
at  every  wave  that  rises  to  bury  them  in  the  deep  ! 
some  thousands  of  families  may  be  ruined  before 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  abates  :  and  many  more, 
who  will  be  plunged  in  the  greatest  distress  at  the 
loss  of  their  friends  and  relations.  But  why  does  the 
wise  and  gracious  Governor  of  the  world  permit  the 
winds  thus  to  spread  terror  and  destruction  by  land 

•and  sea?— Absurd  question  !  What  then  are  we 
to  judge  and  censure  the  government  of  a  Being  in- 
finitely wise?  Rather  ought  we  not  to  retlect  on 
his  ways  with  respectful  silence,  and  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  all  just  and  right.  Though  whirl- 
winds and  tempests  make  terrible  ravages,  though 
they  shatter  ships,  or  plunge  them  whole  to  the  bot- 
tom, though  they  overthrow  buildings  and  destroy 
men  and  animals,  have  we  a  right  to  blame  the  divine 
government  ?-  Verily  no.  They  who  are  so  care- 
ful to  calculate  the  mischief  done  on  the  sea,  have 
they  thought  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  it  ? 
Instead  of  manilesting  their  audacity,  let  them  ad- 
mire and  adore  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  who  can 
caiise  even  storms  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
universe.  No  doubt,  storms  and  tempests  tend  to 
disperse  noxious  vapours,  and  to  purity  the  air  : 
were  not  this  the  case,  plagues  and  epidemical  dis- 
orders would  soon  destroy  men  and  animals.  The 
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winds  also  serve  to  mix   different   vapours  togethes, 
and    render    them  more  healthful  to  mankind,  and 
more  fruitful  to  the  earth.     Besides,  the  wind  serves 
in  a  good  degree  as  wings  for  the  ships,  by   which, 
with  their  rich  burdens,  they  can  often  make  a  pas- 
sage of  fifty  miles  in  a  few  hours.     Thus  the   Lord 
acts  as  a  benefactor,  even  in  the  midst  of  storms  and 
tempests.     I  would   acknowledge  his  goodness  every 
time  I  hear  the  winds  roar  above  me.  and   gratefully 
recollect  the  wisdom  of  his  government.     O    Lord, 
thou  takcst    the  winds  out  of  thy  treasures :  thoii 
callest  them  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  :  thou 
directest  the  course  they  are  to  take;  their  bounds 
thou  prescribest,  and  thou  makest  the  storms  a  calm 
when    they   have   fulfilled   thy  designs:    why    then 
should  I  be  terrified   and  alarmed  when  those  minis- 
ters of  thy  will   are  executing  thy  divine  orders  ?     O 
my  soul  I  let  not  thy  tranquillity   be  disturbed,  even 
though  the  tempest  should  blow  around  thee,  and  the 
rocks  be  rent ;  though  a  veil  of  darkness  be  thrown 
over  all  nature,  and  the  earth  should  tremble  to  the 
centre  :  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  cast  all  thy  care  upon 
him  ;  he  rules  and  governs  the  universe ;  and  can  he 
not  point  out  to  thee  a  path  in  which  thou  mayest 
walk  securely?     However  stormy  then  my  life  may 
be,  it  neither  becomes  me  to  murmur  nor  fear.     No. 
That  God  who  makes  the  storm  a  calm,  can  put  a 
5 top  to  the  tempests  and  sorrows  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  me;    and    when  my   afflictions  have  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  they    were  sent,  the  day 
may  again  become  bright,  and  I  may  enjoy  a  perfect 
calm.     Thou  wise  Disposer  of  all  events,  Ruler  of 
the    winds   and   the   tempests,   deign    to    hear    the 
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prayers     of    all   that   cry   unto    thee   in    their    dis- 
tresses-' 


MARCH  5. 
On  the  Aurora  Borealls. 

IN  winter  we  often  see,  towards  the  vernal  equi 
HOX,  a  sort  of  bright  variegated  clouds  in  the  sky. 
There  appears  from  the  north  a  splendid  light,  which 
comes  close  to  the  other  clouds  :  and  from  these 
northern  clouds  white  rays  of  light  dart,  which  reach 
even  to  the  zenith.  This  ethereal  phenomenon,  known 
by  the  name  of  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern*  lights, 
in  some  respects,  is  still  one  of  those  natural  effects, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance, which,  accumulating  and  thickening  towards 
the  north,  sheds  a  certain  light  at  a  distance. 
Others  suppose,  which  is  more  probable,  that  these 
lights  are  occasioned  by  nitrous  and  frozen  particles, 
which  rising  in  the  air  and  uniting  with  the  vapours 
and  the. oily  exhalations  emitted  by  the  whales,  and 
other  similar  fishes  which  abound  in  the  north,  are 
lighted  up  and  become  bright,  by  that  light  which 
the  Laponese  almost  constantly  enjoy.  Other  phi- 
losophers pretend,  that'  this  phenomenon  is  nothing 
but  the  atmosphere  inflamed,  and  a  storm  not  yet 
come  to  maturity.  There  are  many  things  in  nature 
which  are  still  mysterious  to  the  best  naturalists. 
The  consideration  of  which  ought  to  humble  the 
human  mind,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  lifted  up  with 
pride.  Many  things,  in  themselves  inconsiderable, 
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escape  our  inquiries,  and  confound  the  most  learned 
in  their  speculations.  This  ignorance  does  not, 
however,  affect  our  happiness  :  we  can  live  quietly 
and  well  though  we  should  never  be  able  exactly  to 
determine  from  whence  the  Aurora  Borealis  pro- 
ceeds. But  notwithstanding  our  ignorance  in  this 
and  other  points,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  the  will  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful, 
and  perfect  Being,  who  directs  them  all  for  the  good 
of  the  universe.  In  a  life  so  short  as  ours-,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  know  more :  this  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  bless  and  adore  him  who  is  the 
author  of  all  those  wonderful  phenomena  which  are 
so  far  above  our  comprehension. 

But  O  my  God  !  I  ought  likewise  to  bless  thee, 
that  I  was  not  bom  in  those  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant times,  when  whole  nations  were  thrown  into 
consternation  and  terror  by  these  northern  lights. 
To  their  disturbed  imaginations  this  magnificent 
sight  painted  whole  armies,  and  battles  fought  in 
the  air  !  Hence  they  drew  the  most  dreadful  prog- 
nostics. To  them  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  a  pro- 
phet which  predicted,  sometimes  famine,  sometimes 
war.  and  at  others  epidemic  disorders. 

But  I  behold  in  the  mild  and  majestic  splendor  of 
this  light,  a  display  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  my 
Creator.  I  am  not  terrified  by  those  celestial  lights, 
because  I  do  not  conceive  that  God  has  created  any 
thing  with  a  new  of  tormenting  his  creatures.  And 
though  these  phenomena  have  but  little  influence 
upon  our  country,  yet  they  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants  of  the  North. 
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MARCH  G. 

On  the  extreme  smalbiess  of  certain  Bodie? 

THE  astonishing  depths  of  space,  the  vaulted  sky, 
and  its  unlimited  extent,  those  vast  orbs  which  shine 
in  the  heavens,  the  endless  variety  of  creatures  which 
cover  our  globe,  and  which  fill  the  waters  and  the 
air  ;  all  these  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  tell  us 
his  power  is  infinite.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  no  where 
visible  but  in  these  large  bodies.  The  greatest  sub- 
jects of  admiration  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  incon- 
siderable parts  of  the  natural  world.  Even  the  con- 
struction of  a  grain  of  sand,  viewed  through  a  glass 
which  magnifies  objects  a  million  of  times  is  enough 
to  fill  the  greatest  mind  with  wonder.  Who  would 
suppose  that  in  a  grain  of  sand,  which  the  eye  can 
scarcely  discover,  there  should  be  a  living  insect  ? 
If  you  examine  with  a  microscope  the  mould  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  you  will  see  in  it  a  thick  forest  of 
trees,  on  which  you  may  distinguish  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  Even  in  your  own  body,  you  may 
perceive  objects  of  inconceivable  smaliness  :  it  is  cor 
vered  with  innumerable  pores,  of  which  only  a  small 
part  can  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
outer  skin  resembles  the  scales  of  a  fish  ;  and  it  has 
been  calculated,  that  a  grain  of  sand  would  cover 
two  hundred-  and  fifty  of  these  scales,  and  that  one 
single  scale  would  cover  five  hundred  of  those  pored 
*  which  give  passage  to  the  sweat  and  insensible  per-. 
spiration.  Did  you  "ever  observe  the  wonderful 
voi.  i.  u 
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.construction  of  the  hairs  of  your  head  ?  However 
inconsiderable  they  appear,  they  are  one  of  the  Cre- 
ator's master-pieces :  each  hair  is  a  hollow  tube,, 
and  has  its  roots,  a  substance  full  of  marrow,  and 
several  small  threads,  by  which  they  are  united.  In 
that  scale  which  food  leaves  upon  the  teeth,  a  great 
number  of  little  animals  have  been  discovered  ;  and 
it  has  been  found  mat  a  million  of  those  animalcule 
are  contained  in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  grain  of 
gunpowder. 

Ought  not  these  things  to  humble'  us  in  our  own 
eyes,  and  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  ? 
How  many  things  in  nature  are  still  wrapped  up  iri 
mysterious  shades !  Perhaps  there  are  multitudes 
of  wonders  in  our  own  bodies,  which  we  have  neither 
thought  of  nor  suspected.  What  little  we  do  know, 
ought  to  serve  to  convince  us  that  in  small  things, 
as  well  as  in  great  ones,  the  divine  perfections  are 
admirably  manifested.  Not  only  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  but  even  the  sand  in  the  sea,  declares  the 
glory  of  God.  The  trees  in  their  magnificent  cloth- 
ing, the  grain,  and  all  seeds  in  their  minuteness,  and 
even  the  meanest  worm,  cry  aloud  with  one  voice, 
6t  It  is  God  who  hath  made  us,  and  glory  be  to  his 
"  name  !"  Nothing  so  mean,  but  it  reminds  us  of 
his  greatness.  Lord,  I  admire  thy  power  and  wis- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  gnat,  as  much  as  in  the 
wonderful  construction  of  the  elephant  ;  in  the  form 
of  a  blade  of  grass,  as  much  as  in  the  high  and  majes- 
tic oak ;  and  in  a  grain  of  sand,  as  well  as  in  the 
largest  mountains.  Whatever  thou  hast  formed,  is 
for  that  reason  -worthy  of  my  observation. 
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MARCH  y. 
On  the  gradual  subsiding  of  Jointer. 

THAT  divine  wisdom,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  causes  the  cold  to  come  on  gradually,  has 
ordained  that  it  should  also  diminish  by  degrees. 
Already  does  the  sun  stay  longer  above  the  horizon, 
and  reflect  more  heat  upon  the  .earth.  The  nights 
now  are  only  attended  with  a  white  frost,  which 
vanishes  with  the  noon-day  sun.  The  fogs  and 
vapours  are  dispersed,  or  fall  in  fruitful  showers. 
Now  the  seeds  begin  to  shoot,  and  the  branches 
which  appeared  dead  begin  to  bud ;  even  some 
blades  of  grass  venture  to  spring  out  of  the .  earth. 
Nature  is  about  to  restore  verdure  to  the  fields, 
leaves  to  the  trees,  and  flowers  to  the  gardens.  Si- 
lently does  she  labour  to  bring  back  the  spring 
though  still  opposed  by  storms  of  hail  and  frost 
nights.  Soon  will  she  accomplish  her  end,  and  the 
earth  will  shine  again  in  all  lier  -beauty  -of  youth. 
Nature  works  her  changes  gradually :  effect  suc- 
ceeds effect,  though  unobserved  by  us,  till  the  pur- 
poses of  God  are  fulfilled.  Many  springs  must  be 
put  in  motion  before  a  bud  can  blossom,  or  a  blade 
of  grass  can  shoot.  Storms,  ;rajn,  frost,  and  snow, 
were  all  necessary  to  rest  nature,  that  her  strength 
may  be  recovered.  We  now  begin  to  see  the  happy 
consequences  of  winter ,  and  should  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  the  Creator. 

As  the  seasons  vary,  so  do  the  periods  and 
events  of  our  lives.  But  all  the  events  of  our 
lives  are  linked  together  in  a  way  which  nothing 
but  time  can  discover.  Perhaps  I  see  at  pre- 
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sent  why  God  caused  me  to  be  born  of  such  parents 
rather  than  others :  why  in  such  a  town,  and  not  in 
another :  why  such  particular  events  happened  to 
me,  and  why  it  was  necessary  I  should  embrace 
such  a  calling  in  preference  to  any  other.  But  all 
this  was  once  a  mystery  to  me.  Now  I  see  that 
the  past  was  necessary  for  the  present,  and  for  the 
future ;  and  that  many  events  which  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  plan  of  my  life,  were  nevertheless 
indispensable  .to  render  me  as  happy  as  I  now  am. 
And  the  moment  is  hastening  when  all  the  events  of 
life  will  be  laid  open  and  explained.  Perhaps  the 
winter  of  life  is  just  at  an  end,  and  I  may  now  be  on 
the  point  of  entering  a  new  world.  When  this  mo 
ment  arrives,  grant,  O  God:  that  my  soul  may 
then  overflow  with  hope  and  joy.  When  all  the 
visible  creation  disappears  from  my  view,  grant  me 
a  glimpse  of  a  blessed  eternity  :  and  give  me  such  a 
foretaste  of  it,  as  shall  raise  me  above  all  tilings 
earthly  and  perishable,  and  make  me  long  to  enter 
upon  it. 


MARCH  8. 
The  Human  Body  with  regard  to   its  exterior  parts 

As  nature  does  not  yet  appear  in  full  beauty,  and 
the. fields  and  gardens  afford  no  charms  to  invite  me 
abroad,  I  will  meditate  on  myself,  and  reflect  on 
the  formation  of  my  own  body.  It  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  learn 
to  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  mv  life. 
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The  head  holds  the  first  rank  of  all  the  visible 
parts  of  the  body  ;  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  be- 
cause it  contains  the  principle  of  sensation  .  arid 
motion.  All  the  passions  and  sentiments  of  the 
soul  are  painted  on  the  face,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  man.  Here  the  organs  of  the 
principal  senses  are  placed,  by  the  means  of  which 
we  receive  the  impressions  of  outward  objects..  The 
motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  whether  they  touch 
the  teeth  or  the  palate,  serve  for  articulation,  and 
enable  us  to  give  so  many  different  inflections  to  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  We  can  either  grind  or  cut  our 
food  with  the  teeth  ;  and  the  glands  in  the  mouth 
serve  to  furnish  the  saliva  necessary  for  digestion. 
The  head  being  placed  on  the  neck,  moves  different 
\vays,  as  on  a  pivot,  in  order  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion as  occasion  requires.  The  shoulders  are  so 
formed,  as  to  bear  heavy  loads.  To  them  the  arms 
are  fastened,  on  which  hands  are  formed  in  such  a 
wonderful  manner,  that  they  perform  any  move- 
ments, as  to  touch,  to  take,  to  raise,  to  .  push  away, 
and  the  like.  All  the  joints  and  bones  support  and 
assist  the  different  motions.  In  the  chest  arc  con- 
tained, and  guarded,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and 
for  that  end  it  is  composed 'of  strong  bones  and  ribs. 
The  chest  is  separated  from  the  belly  by  the  midriff; 
and  in  the  belly  are  contained  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  and  the  intestines.  The  whole  of  this 
mass  rests  upon  the  hips,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs  : 
which  also  have  several  joints  to  make  the  motions 
easy.  The  whole  is  supported  by  the  feet  :  the  toes 
serve  to  fix  the  foot  firm  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  the 
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harr  of  the  head  serves  to  guard  it  from  the  bad 
effects  of  the  cokl.  Though  these  parts  are  so  vari- 
ous, yet  they  are  only  the  principal  and  essential 
parts  of  the  body.  They  all  afford,  from  their 
form,  construction,  order,  situations,  motions,  and 
harmony,  incontestible  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  Creator.  No  part  is  imperfect 
or  useless,  nor  so  disposed  as  to  hurt  the  rest.  Were 
we,  for  example,  deprived  of  the  use  of  our  hands, 
or  had  we  fewer  joints,  we  should  not  be  able  to  do 
many  things  which  we  do  now  with  ease.  Were  we 
to  become  quadrupeds  or  reptiles,  and  yet  preserve 
our  reason,  we  should  notwithstanding  be  unfit  for 
trade  or  arts  ;  as  we  could  not  act,  move,  or  turn  a$ 
we  should  wish.  Had  we  but  one  eye  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  foreheads,  we  could  not  at  once  see  to  the 
right  or  left,  nor  take  in  so  large  a  view,  nor  distin- 
guish so  many  objects  at  a  time.  In  short,  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  so  constructed  and  placed,  as  to 
concur  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole, 
while  each  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  whici 
it  was  intended. 

Let  us  therefore  bless  our  Creator,  who  has  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  us  ;  and  may  we 
never  lose  sight  of  our  dependance  upon  him  ! 


MARCH  9- 

On  the  hope  of  Spring. 

WE  are  every  day  approaching  nearer  to  the  plea- 
sures of  spring,  when  we  hope  to  breathe  more 
freely,  and  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature  with 


satisfaction  and  delight,  this'  is  one  of  th* 
fetf  expectations  which  doeS  hot  deteivfc  u$,  being 
founded  oh  the'  Variable  laws  of  Mtute.  All, 
V/rthont  distinction,  feel  the*  charms  ofthte  hope; 
for  the  beggar  as  WeH  as  the  king  may  bfehold  the 
spring  approach  with  fure  joy,  and  delight  himself 
with  tFre  pleasing  prospect.  The  Spring  pMeures  tis 
a  thousand  new  pleasures ;  tli£  beauty  aaid  ^rfuri  ^ 
of  the  flowers,  the  dtfecf  singing  of  th^  bi^di,  and  ift 
all  places  tfie  cheei^ui:  prospect  of  pteafetire  affld  joy. 
While  most  earthly  ofyjeels  avo  attetTded  with 
anxiety,  that  of  spring  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in- 
nocent and  pure ;  for  nature  seldom  deceives,  but 
on  the  contrary,  abounds  with  blessings  beyond  our 
expectation.  Let  us  tlierefoM,  even  in  the  bois- 
terous days  of  March,  give  ourselves  up  to  the  sweet 
hope  of  spring,  and  the  pleasure  it  rngpfres.  tVinter 
would  have  been  insupportable'  ttithotfl!  thte  fcbfn- 
fortable  prospect,  which  we'  now  begm  to  realize. 
In  a  few  days  the  sky  will  become  serene,  the  air 
milder,  arid  the  sun  will  revive  all  nature. 

I  thank  thee,  O  most  merciful  God,  for  the  source* 
of  joy  and  comfort  tnoii  hast  opened  to  Us,  to  soften 
fEe  ilfs  and  cares  of  life.  With  great  Jenderness 
thou  throwest  a  veil  over  the  futifre  evils  which  ar£ 
to  happen ;  whilst  thou  givest  a.  distinct  view  ©f  the 
.pleasures  and  blessings  designed  for  us !  What 
would  this  world  be  without  hopie,  but  a  vale  of 
misery  !  Thanks  to  thy  name  for  such  a  companion 
through  our  pilgi  image !  This  opens  to  us  a  cheer- 
ful prospect  of  futurity,  when  all  around  is  gloomy ; 
by  tills  we  are  revived  and  enabled  to  walk  con- 
through  th«  sorrowful  paths  of  life.  O 
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heavenly  Father !  thou  hast  thus  raised  my  dejected 
soul,  and  animated  my  courage  when  ready  to  fail ! 
Thou  hast  taught  me  to  hope  for  something  bevond 
the  present  life ;  thou  hast  given  me  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  And  what  would  be  the  happiness 
merely  of  this  life,  if  we  did  not  enjoy  the  delightful 
hope  of  eternal  happiness  ?  Being  possessed  of  this, 
let  us  reckon  the  evils  of  this  life  as  nothing.  How- 
evci  long  and  severe  the  winter  of  life,  let  us  hope 
for  spring,  and  wait  the  renewal  and  perfection  oC 
existence  in  the  future  world. 


MARCH   10. 
On  White  Frost 

AT  thfe  season  it  is  very  common  for  trees  and 
bushes  to  appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with  sugar. 
The  white  frost  is  nothing  but  frozen  vapours,  which, 
lose  their  fluidity  when  they  touch  other  bodies. 
However  imperceptible  it  may  be,  there  falls  a  dew 
every  day ;  this  is  rendered  fluid  by  heat ;  but  it 
easily  loses  its  warmth  when  it  touches  bodies  much 
colder  than  itself.  The  bushes  must  lose  more  heat 
in  the  nights  of  spring  than  the  thicker  branches : 
consequently  it  is  natural  that  the  small  twigs  should 
be  covered  with  frost,  when  the  others  are  free  from 
it  When  the  dew  falls  on  bodies  considerably  colder 
than  itself,  it  instantly  communicates  its  warmth  to 
them,  and  of  course  the  dew  having  lost  the  cause  of 
its  fluidity,  its  parts  connect  draw  close,  and  form  a 
thin  coat  of  ice.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  comprehend 
lipw  it  happens  sometimes  that  our  hair  is  covered 
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with  frost.  The  breath  from  the  mouth  and  nose, 
if  it  settles  on  hair,  and  be  exposed  to  a  very  cold 
air,  occasions  this  sort  of  congelation.  In  the  same 
way,  we  may  also  account  for  the  shining  threads 
often  seen  on  buildings  in  winter.  If  the  walls  are 
to  a  certain  degree  cold,  the  watery  vapours  which 
are  settled  on  them  condense  and  freeze  ;  but  if  the 
cold  be  extreme,  and  it  freezes  hard,  this  effect  does 
not  follow,  because  the  vapours  are  already  frozen 
in  the  air ;  and  if  they  light  upon  the  wall,  they  can- 
not remain  there,  because  they  only  touch  it  with 
some  of  their  parts.  It  sometimes  happens,  how* 
ever,  in  hard  frosts,  that  the  wall  becomes  white,  as 
if  covered  with  snow  ;  this  is  a  certain  sign  that  the 
severity  of  the  weather  is  going  to  abate.  Let  us 
here  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
All  the  effects  of  nature  being  under  his  direction, 
tend  at  all  times  for  the  general  good  and  fertility  of 
the  -earth  ;  and  as  every  phenomenon  in  each  link 
of  the  vast  chain  of  creation  tend*  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  acknowledge  the 
smallest  parts,  and  to  praise  his  name  for  every 
blessing  he  bestows  upon  us, 


MARCH  11. 

On  the  various  means  which  contribute  to  the 
fertility  of  Nature. 

VARIOUS  means  are  used  by  divine  providence 
to  render  the  corporeal  world  fruitful.  Sometimes 
heavy  rains  are  peured  from  the  clouds,  in  order  to 
purify  the  air  from  hurtful  vapours,  to  soften  the- 
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earth  and  render  it  fruitful.  Sometimes  jsoft  and 
plentiful  dews,  in  a  great  measure  supply  the  want 
of  rain,  and  revive  the  plants  that  were  ready  to 
wither.  Each  season,  in  consequence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  providence,  has  peculiar  means  of  enriching 
the  earth.  The  snow  in  winter  preserves  the  earth 
from  the  cold,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  salts  it 
contains,  renders  it  fruitful.  The  storms  of  wind  in 
the  spring  purity  the  air,  dry  the  earth,  or  disperse 
the  rain  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Though 
thunder  storms  fill  the  timid  with  terror,  yet  they 
are  accompanied  with  the  precious  blessings  of 
the  Creator.  It  may  justly  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
no  revolution  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth,  which  does 
not,  one  way  or  other,  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
cur  globe.  Even  those  plagues  which  entirely  de- 
stroy some  countries,  are  but  partial  evils,  whicn 
help  to  fulfil  the  beneficent  views  of  the  Creator; 
and  on  the  whole  the  world  is  benefited  by  them. 

O  all  wise  and  gracious  Creator  !  I  acknowledge 
that  thy  tender  care  is  universal;  Thou  art  Lord  of 
all  times  and  seasons  !  Let  thy  name  be  praisea 
from  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  ! 
As  our  globe  rolls  in  the  starry  space,  it  is  some- 
times strewed  with  flowers,  sometimes  covered  with 
snow;  here  adorned  with  vines,  and  there  crowned 
with  ears  of  com.  As  it  rolls  it  sings  thy.  praises, 
O  God,  and  joins  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
When  the  fields  in  "winter  are  changed  into  deserts, 
when  the  tempest  roars,  when  the  lightnings  fill 
guilty  mortals  with  terror,  whgn  countries  are  de- 
luged, and  when,  all  the  elements  seem  to  threaten  the 
<fef  fraction  of  the  world ;  even  then,  thou  art  pie- 
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paring  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  health,  joy,  peace, 
and  plenty. 

Here  I  would  view  the  different  means  by  which 
God  renders  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  fruitful. 
In  order  o  convince  men  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  to  come,  God  sometimes  makes  use 
of  violent  means.  Sometimes  he  punishes  the  sin- 
ner severely,  lays  heavy  judgments  upon  him,  and  of 
long  duration,  in  order  to  rouse  him  from  his  slum- 
ber. He  speaks  to  hardened  transgressors  as  to 
Israel  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  lightnings  and  with  th» 
voice  of  thunder.  To  others  he  applies  opposite 
measures  :  they  are  snatched  from  the  ways  of  sin 
and  vanity,  and'  drawn  to  him  by  the  cords  of  love. 
Of  this  I  am  a  living  witness.  Blessed  be  thy  name, 
O  Lord,  for  the  gentle  ways  by  which  thou  hast 
drawn  me  to  thyself.  Sometimes  thou  hast  indeed 
chastised  me,  to  humble  my  pride,  and  to  lead  me 
to  reflect  011  my  sins.  At  other  times  thou  ha$t 
loaded  me  with  blessings,  and,  like  the  refreshing 
rains  of  spring,  thy  mercies  have  fallen  abundantly 
upon  me:  yet  what  poor  returns  have  I  made? 
How  little  fruit  have  I  produced  !  Alas  !  my  heart 
is  often  like  a  rock,  which  no  thunder  could  move, 
no  rain  could  soften.  Lord  !  soften  me,  render  me 
more  docile  and  obedient!  O  grant  me  repentance 
unto  life  !  This,  Lord,  is  the  only  favour  I  will  ask  : 
let  my  whole  soul  be  renewed  by  the  power  of  thy 
grace.  Use  what  means  thou  pleasest,  gentle,  or 
rough,  only  make  me  a  sincere  believer,  and  grant 
that  I  may  be  fruitful  in  good  works. 
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MARCH  12. 

Advantages  derived  from  the  Sea. 

SOME  may  be  ready  to  fancy,  from  a  superficial 
view  of  the  earth,  that  there  is  not  a  just  proportion 
of  land  and  water.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight,  as 
if  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  takes  up  so 
great  a  part  of  the  globe,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  divine  wisdom  aud  goodness. 
Perhaps  we  think  it  might  be  more  advantageous,  if 
God -had  changed  into  firm  land  the  enormous  space 
which  comprehends  all  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  the 
rivers  :  but  here  we  only  betray  our  ignorance. 

Were  the  ocean  reduced  to  half  what  it  is,  it  would 
produce  only  half  the  vapours  it  now  exhales ;  con- 
sequently the  earth  could  not  be  sufficiently  water- 
ed ;  for  the  quantity  of  rain    which  /alls   is  in   pro- 
portion to  the  surface  of  the  seas,  and  the  heat   by 
which  it  is  drawn   up.     Thus  it  is   wisely  ordained, 
that  the  sea  should  be  large   enough   io  supply   the 
necessary    vapours     for    watering   the    earth,   which 
would   not  have  been   the   case   had  it  filled  a   less 
space.     Were   the  extent  of  the  sea  more  confined, 
there  would  be  more  deserts  and  barren  countries, 
because  there  would   be  fewer  rivers  and  less  rain. 
But  how  could  commerce  be  carried  on,  if  the  sea 
did  not   exist?     Different   parts   of    the   globe    are 
dependent   on   each   other    in   some   measure;  God 
intended  there  should  be  an  intercourse  between  all 
nations.     For   this    purpose  the  earth  is  intermixed 
with  seas,  that  communications  might  be  opened  be- 
tween nations  which  are  the  most  remote  from  each 
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Other.  Had  we  no  other  means  but  horses  and  car- 
riages, how  could  riches  and  treasures  be  carried 
from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another  r  In  this 
division  of  the  globe  into  land  and  water,  I  can  see 
new  proofs  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Whatever  distance  I  am  from  the  sea,  I  am  daily 
benefited  by  it 

O  why  are  we  not  more  thankful  for  this  blessing ! 
As  the  earth  and  the  seas  declare  the  glory  of  God's 
attributes,  why  do  we  not  glorify  him  more  ?  My 
heart,  Lord,  through  thy  grace,  is  disposed  for  this 
noble  work.  Let  thy  holy  Spirit  assist  me,  that  my 
grateful  praise  may  be  acceptable.  Though  I, 
though  all  men,  should  forget  thy  mercies,  the  sea 
itself  would  bear  testimony  of  thy  power,  and  be  the 
messenger  of  thy  wondrous  goodness. 


MARCH    13. 
On  the  difference  between  Plants  and  animals. 

So  great  is  the  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  so  visible,  that  it  requires  but  a  little 
observation  to  be  convinced  of  it.  One  remarkable 
difference  consists  in  the  animals  having  the  faculty 
of  moving  from  place  to  place ;  which  faculty  the 
vegetables  are  totally  deprived  of.  The  faculty 
ef  feeling  is  a  much  more  essential  difference.  To 
this  we  may  add,  the  manner  of  being  nourished, 
which  is  still  another  distinction  between  them. 
Animals  can  choose  their  proper  food  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, plants  are  obliged  to  take  what  ^jpurishment 
the  earth  affords  them,  without  any  choice.  This 
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they  receive  from  the  moisture  of  the  eattli,  by  ftif. 
action  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves,  which  imbibe  the 
nourishing  juices  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  There 
is  a  much  greater  number  of  speices  in  the  animal 
than  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  neither  have  the  ani- 
mals so  much  conformity  to  each  other  as  the  plants 
have,  and  whose  resemblance  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  class  them.  Another  circumstance  which  makes 
their  ditference,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  propa- 
gate their  respective  speices,  which  is  distinct  from 
each  other,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  found  be- 
tween them.  They  differ  likewise  as  to  the  places 
where  they  live  ;  plants  can  only  grow  and  multiply 
on  the  earth ;  most  of  them  rise  above  its  surface, 
and  by  -  roots  are  fastened  to  the  soil.  Some  indeed 
are  entirely  under  ground,  and  some  few  in  tho 
water ;  but  in  order  to  live  they  must  necessarily 
take  root  in  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  animals* 
are  less  limited  in  place:  the  surface  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  earth  are  filled  with  them.  Some 
even  inhabit  the  sea ;  others  live  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  waters.  Millions  live  in  the  air,  in 
vegetables,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  in  fluid 
matter,  and  even  in  stones.  Animals  and  plants 
differ  too  in  respect  to  size :  there  is  a  much  greater 
difference  between  the  size  of  a  whale  and  a  mite, 
than  bewecn  the  largest  oak  and  a  bit  of  moss.  But 
the  most  striking  difference  lies  in  the  various  forms 
of  .plants  and  animals.  In  this  respect,  animals 
have  so  distinct  a  character,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  confounded  with  vegetables.  But  let  us 
not  presume  that  we  have  perfectly  discovered  the 
limits  which  divide  the  animal  from  the  vegetable 
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kingdom ;  or  that  we  have  found  out  all  by  which 
they  are  distinguished.  Nature,  to  render  her 
works  beautiful,  makes  use  of  almost  imperceptible 
shades.  Perfection  'increases  successively  in  the 
chain  of  beings,  and  rises  by  millions  of  degrees  ;  so 
that  the  difference  is  very  small  between  a  more  per- 
fect being  and  that  which  preceded  it.  How  short 
is  the  distance  between  the  plant  and  the  animal ! 
Some  plants  appear  sensible,  while  some  animals 
seem  almost  deprived  of  sensation  :  this  is  evident 
from  experiments  made  on  coral.  It  was  thought 
once,  that  corals  were  sea  plants  ;  but  now  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  placing  them  among  the  animals ; 
for  what  was  then  taken  for  a  flower,  appears  to 
have  been  an  animal.  These  observations  may 
serve  to  convince  us  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing 
the  exact  limits  in  the  kingdom  of  minerals,  vegeta^ 
bles,  and  animals.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  th$ 
world,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  is  the  work  of  an  in 
finite  Being.  Such  astonishing  variety,  with  so 
much  uniformity,  can  proceed  from  none  but  th* 
almighty,  omniscient,  and  perfect  Being,  who  is  the 
arbiter  of  nature,  and  who  formed  all  things  out  of 
nothing.  O  may  our  hearts  rise  towards  him.  Let 
us  observe  the  gradation  from  the  stone  to  the  jdanf; 
from  the  plant  to  ,the  brute  ;  from  the  brute  to  the 
man ;  from  the  man  to  the  angel ;  and  then  let  us 
take  our  flight  toward  the  eternal,  the  incomprehen- 
sible God,  the  Creator  of  the  .world,  the  Preserver 
of  plants,  the  Protector  of  animals,  the  Father  of 
mankind,  and  the  King  of  spirits.  If  possible  mea- 
sure his  greatness,  and  try  to  sound  the  depth  of  his 
wisdom.  Thrice  holy  Being !  we  creatures  are  toe 
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weak  to  know  thy  works.  Tiiey  are  immense ;  a*id 
to  number  thtfm  all.  requires  an  infinite  mind  like 
thine  own  !  While  I  reflect  on  thy  greatness,,  may 
I  imitate  thy  goodness.  All  creatures  are  under  thy 
merciful  care :  thou  art  good  to  all,  and  thy  tender 
mercy  is  over  all  thy  works.  Here  may  I  imitate 
thee  also:  let  me  never  be  cruel  or  tyrannical  to 
creatures  which  appear  to  be  meaner  .than  myself, 
May  I  use  thy  creatures  as  not  abusing  them  ' 


MARCH  14. 

On    the   uniformity   and  variety  in  the  works   of 
nature. 

THE  earth  under  our  feet,  and  the  sky  over  our 
heads,  remain  always  the  same  from  age  to  age ;  and 
yet,  now  and  then,  they  afford  us  spectacles  as  varied 
as  they  are  magnificent.  The  sky  is  often  covered 
with  clouds ;  sometimes  it  is  serene,  sometimes  blue, 
and  sometimes  of  variegated  colours.  The  light  of 
noon  day,  and  the  darkness  of  night,  the  splendor 
of  the  sun,  and  the  faint  light  of  the  moon,  regularly 
succeed  each  other.  Sometimes  the  immeasurable 
space  of  the  heavens  appears  a  desert,  and  some- 
times it  is  strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  stars. 
The  earth  also  is  subject  to  a  great  many  revolu- 
tions. During  the  winter,  it  is  without  beauty  and 
ornaments ;  in  the  spring,  its  youth  is  renewed  ;  in 
autumn,  every  kind  of  fruit  is  poured  upon  us  it* 
abundance. '  How  different  also  is  one  country  from 
another !  Here  plains  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
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our   sight;    there    high  , mountains,    crowned    with 
forests,  rise  to  the   clouds.     At  their  feet  rich  val 
leys  are  watered  with  rivers  and  brooks.     Here  are 
Still  lakes,  there  are  gulphs  and  precipices,  and  a  little 
further    impetuous    torrents.     Every  M'here   the   eye 
is  pleased  with  variety,  and  the  heart  is  opened  to 
sensations    of   pure    delight.     There     is     the   same 
assemblage    of    variety    and   uniformity   in   all   the 
vegetables  on  our  globe.     They  all  take  their  nature 
and  their  food  from   their   common    mother;    yet 
what  a  vast  difference  between  a  blade  of  grass  and 
aa  oak.    'They  are  all  ranged  under  certain   classes; 
indeed   those  of  the    same   species   have    a    strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,   and  yet  what  observable 
difference  we  see  in  them  !     The  same  may  be  said 
respecting    animals :    they     also   are     divided     into 
classes,   and    they   still  preserve  resemblances,  how- 
ever various  they  are.     There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
conformity  even    between  man  and  the  lowest   class 
of  animals:  he  has  the  same  means  of  food,   and   is 
Warmed  by  the    same  sun.     Animals  and  men  are 
like    plants;  they  grow,  ripen,  fade,  and  die.     But 
what  diversity  and  conformity  is   found  in  the  human 
species  ?     Human  nature,  in  all  places  and  times,  is 
the    same;  and   yet  we  find,    that  each    individual 
throughout  the  world  has  a  form,  talents,  and  coun- 
tenance, which  serve  to    distinguish    him  from  any 
other.     It  seems   as  if  the  Creator  was  pleased  with 
variety.     All    creatures   on    our  globe    are    divided 
into   three    classes :  vegetables,    minerals,     and   ani- 
mals.    These  classes   divide  themselves   into  kinds, 
and    the  .kinds   into  a   great  variety   of  individuals. 
Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  no  creature  on  earth  alone, 
VOL.  *»  f 
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or.  without  resemblance  to  its  own  species.  Thai 
you  see  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  universe :  and 
it  is  impossible  to  change  the  order  which  God  has 
established.  Let  us  then  fall  down  and  adore  the 
infinitely  wise  Creator 


MARCH    15. 
On  Seeds. 

THOUGH  all  vegetables  spring  from  seeds,  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  these  are  not  sown;  and  many  of 
these  are  invisible  to  us.  They  are  dispersed  by 
nature;  which  with  this  view  has  furnished  some 
seeds  with  a  sort  of  down,  or  little  feathers,  which 
serve  as  wings  for  the  wind  to  carry  them  away  and 
spread  them  abroad.  Other  seeds  in  consequence 
of  their  own  weight,  faU  perpendicular  upon  the 
oarth,  and  sink  themselves  into  it.  Others  that  are 
larger  and  lighter,  are  furnished  with  a  sort  of  small 
hooks  t&  catch  with,  to  prevent  their  being  carried 
too  far  from  their  place.  Some  are  inclosed"  in 
elastic  cases,  in  which  they  are  carried  to  more  corr. 
venient  places.  What  is  still  more  admirable,  is; 
that  some  birds  seem  to  have  the  care  of  planting 
frees  :  by  them  nuts  are  often  sown,  which  afterwards 
shoot  and  grow.  Havens  have  been  known  to  plant 
oaks  in  the  following  method :  with  ,  their  bill  they 
make  a  hole,  and  drop  aa  acorn  in  it,  which  they 
then  cover  with  earth  and  moss.  Certainly  their 
intention  is  not  to  plant  trees :  they  are  prompted 
by  instinct  alone:  the  acorn  they  bury  for  their 
food,  and  it  shoots  and  becomes  an  oak.  Many 
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•seees  are  swallowed  by  the  birds,  ana  are  thus  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  where  they  take  root,  shoot, 
blossom,  and  bear  fruit. 

Here  we  ought  to  admire  the  wise  and  tender  care 
of  divine  providence.  Had  the  sowing  of  seeds  in 
fields  and  forests  been  left  entirely  to  mankind,  in  what 
a  condition  would  they  be  ?  Observe  how  the  grass 
and  flowers  spring  up  .at  the  return  of  spring,  by 
which  the  earth  is  adorned,  without  any  care  and 
assistance  of  ours.  Merciful  Jehovah !  how  great 
is  thy  love  to  thy  creatures !  how  much  is  thy  wis- 
dom to  be  admired  !  It  is  further  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  whole  plant,  however  large,  is  at  first  con- 
cealed in  the  narrow  space  of  the  seed.  Thus  the 
tall  oak,  with  its  branches,  leaves,  and  root,  are  al- 
ready in  the  acora  :  and  as  the  propagation  and  pre- 
servation of  all  species  greatly  depend  on  the  seed, 
God  has  taken  care  for  its  protection.  Those  plants 
which  can  endure  the  cold  of  winter,  how  carefully 
are  their  blossoms  and  seeds  inclosed  in  buds  :  and 
those  which  cannot  endure  the  severe  cold,  are  pre- 
served under  ground  by  their  roots  or  fruits,  till  the 
mild  warmth  of  spring  causes  them  to  vegetate  and 
spring  up  again.  In  short,  every  seed  is  protected 
and  preserved  in  a  way  most  suitable  to  its  nature. 
Every  where  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  the  Eternal  : 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  shine  throughout  all  nature. 


MARCH   16. 

On  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  Sun. 

HAD  we   never   been    made   acquainted  with  the 
extreme   wuallnefts  of  our  globe,    perhaps  we  might 
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feel  it  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  by  Deflecting  on 
that  immense  body  which  communicates  light  and 
heat  to  many  other  worlds.  The  sun,  being  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system,  may  be  termed 
the  monarch  of  sixteen  worlds :  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  planets  are  evidently  worlds,  which  re- 
ceive their  light,  heat  and  internal  motion  from  the 
sun.  This  alone  prores  its  prodigious  size ;  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  its  visible  greatness,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  distance  frotii  us.  But  if 
the  calculations  and  measurements  of  astronomers 
ire  to  be  admitted,  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  at 
least  a  hundred  times  larger  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  its  distance  :  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  one  Imndred  millions  of  miles !  Some 
planets  indeed  are  nearer  to  it ;  but  probably  if. 
our  earth  were  in  their  situation,  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  ashes.  On  the  other  hand,  were  our  earth 
as  remote  from  the  sun  as  some  of  the  planets,  it 
would  be  involved  in  frightful  darkness,  and  could 
not  be  habitable  by  such  creatures  as  now  dwell 
upon  it  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  those  worlds,  whatever  be  their  distance  from 
t'ie  sun,  are  adapted  by  the  great  Creator  for  ra- 
tional and  brute  inhabitants.  Perhaps  their  atmos- 
phere is  different,  or  their  nature  is  so  formed  that 
they  can  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Possibly  what  has  been  said  of  the  size  and  distance 
of  the  sun  may  appear  extravagant;  for  nothing 
appeal's  to  us  so  large  as  the  earth  we  inhabit  But 
.the  sun  is  a  million  of  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
At  such  a  distance  it  appears  small,  and  thence  it  is 
that  we  are  more  ready  to  credit  our  eyes  than  our 
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reason.  Had  God  placed  us  on  a  planet  as  much 
smaller  than  the  earth  as  it  is  smaller  than  the  sim, 
the  size  of  the  earth  would  appear  as  unlikely  to  us 
as  that  of  the  sun  does.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
we  should  he  amazed  when  we  reflect  on  the  size  and 
distance  of  that  body.  It  was  not,  however,  placed 
in  the  heavens  merely  to  excite  our  admiration. 
We  ought  to  look  to  that  great  Being  who  forms, 
guides,  and  preserves,  the  sun  and  all  things  else. 
The  greatness  of  the  sun  is  but  a  speck,  a  nothing, 
in  comparison  of  HIM;  and  its  vast  light,  is  but  a 
shadow,  when  compared  with  the  dazzling  splendor 
of  our  God.  How  amazing  his  greatness  I  We 
are  lost  in  reflecting  upon  his  incomprehensible 
greatness  and  glory.  If  in  comparison  of  the  sun 
the  earth  be  so  insignificant,  what  must  it  be  in 
comparison  of  the  Creator  ?  and  how  great  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  infinity  !  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord !  who  can  compare  with  thee !  Thy 
greatness  exceeds  our  praise.  The  most  sublime 
understanding  cannot  reach  thy  height.  Thou  art 
the  life  and  light  of  every  being !  Splendor,  ma- 
jesty, and  glory  surround  thee  !  Thou  art  decked 
with  light  as  with  a  garment !  The  sun  is  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  Creator:  every  time  we  feel  its 
salutary  influence,  let  us  praise  the  Lord.  The 
proof  it  gives  of  the  greatness  of  God,  should  teach 
us  how  worthy  he  is  to  be  adored  and  loved  above 
all  things  In  him  too  may  we  place  unlimited 
confidence  !  Let  the  sun  remind  us  of  our  divine 
Redeemer,  that  Sun  of  righteousness,  who  visited 
•js  in  our  misery,  and  brought  healing  in  his  beams. 
An  interest  in  itfia  is  as  necessary  to  our  salvation,  as 
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the  influence  of  the  sun  is  to  our "  natural  life.  We 
should  have  sunk  in  everlasting  darkness,  in  sin, 
misery,  and  despair,  had  he  not,  by  his  obedience, 
Brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

MARCH    17. 

On  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
things  of  Nature. 

WHY  are  we  not  Endowed  with  faculties  for  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  nature?  We 
are  ready  to  think  we  could  better  admire  the  great- 
ness of  God,  and  glorify  him  more,  could  we  take  in 
the  whole,  could  we  know  the  perfection  of  each 
part,  and  discover  all  the  laws  and  springs  of  nature. 
If  the  imperfect  view  we  now  have,  leads  us  to  ad- 
mire and  adore  the  Creator,  how  should  we  be  lost 
in  wonder  and  praise  if  \ve  could  comprehend  the 
whole!  But  possibly  we  may 'be  mistaken  in  this 
opinion  ;  at  least  we  ought  to  consider  that  we  may 
now  glorify  him  more  in  proportion  to  our  powers, 
than  we  should  have  done  had  our  capacities  been 
larger.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  we  can- 
not in  our  present  state  discover  the  first  principles 
cf  nature.  Our  organs  do  not  possess  sufficient 
strength  to  penetrate  into  the  source  of  things ;  nor 
can  we  form  ideas  of  invisible  objects :  but  the  world 
swarms  with  objects  which  my  senses  cannot  distin- 
guish. My  imagination  is  lost  when  I  try  to  reflect 
on  what  is  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small  in 
nature.  The  velocity  of  light  eludes  my  senses; 
aor  can  imagination  keep  pace  with  it.  I  feel  most 
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sensibly  the  weakness  of  my  faculties,  when  I  think 
of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals, 
whose  bodies  are  known  to  be  a  million  times  smaller 
than  a  grain  of  sand  !  Now  as  nature  descends  so 
low,  and  rises  so  high,  is  it  any  wonder  I  cannot  dis- 
cover the  true  principles  of  it?  But  suppose  we 
possessed  powers  sufficient  to  take  in  the  whole 
chain  of  the  universe,  to  penetrate  the  deep  recesses 
of  nature,  and  discover  all  its  laws,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  Certainly  we  should  at  first  be 
filled  -with  admiration;  but  it  would  not  last  long. 
So  inconstant  is  man ;  that  he  seldom  admires  a 
thing  longer  than  it  is  above  his  comprehension. 
Had  we  a  clear  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  creation,  perhaps  we  might  be  vain  enough  to 
think  we  could  form  a  plan  like  it ;  and  we  might  be 
too  much  elated,  and  become  more  proud  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  we  ought  to  bless  God  for  it. 
Could  we  see  further  into  the  things  of  nature,  we 
might  be  less  grateful  than  we  are  at  present;  and 
perhaps  too  it  might  diminish  our  pleasures  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  God.  But  as  we  have  at 
present  only  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  book 
of  nature,  we  feel  our  own  insignificancy,  and  the 
infinite  greatness  of  the  Creator.  Every  new  dis- 
covery ought  to  fill  us  with  new  admiration  of 'the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God. 


MARCH    18. 
On  the  use  of  Vegetables.*     . 

THE  great  number  and  variety  of  vegetables,  like 
all  tilings  else,   display  the  beneficent  views  of  the 
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Creator.  The  advantage  and  happiness  of  his  creu- 
tures,  was  no  doubt  his  grand  end  in  covering  the 
earth  with  so  many  different  herbs,  plants,  and 
fruits.  So  great  is  the  number,  and  such  the  variety 
of  plants,  that  thirty  thousand  species  of  them  are 
reckoned  already  ;  and  every  day  makes  new  dis- 
coveries in  this  respect.  There  is  no  hounds  to 
tlieir  increase.  For  instance,  who  would  not  be 
astonished,  that  one  grain  of  wheat  should  in  some 
instances,  produce  two  thousand  others  r  and  that 
one  poppy-seed  should,  in  two  or  three  years  time, 
produce  enough  to  sow  a  whole  field  with  it  ?  This 
prodigious  increase  of  plants  was  doubtless  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind ;  the  early  use 
of  vegetables  clearly  evinces  this.  By  plants  and 
fruits  we  are  daily  furnished  with  the  most  whole- 
some nourishing  food.  Are  we  not  indebted  to  the 
vegetable  World  for  most  of  our  clothes,  furniture, 
and  houses?  All  the  parts  of  plants  are  useful. 
From  the  root  arise  medicaments,  food,  and  fuel  to 
make  pitch,  dyes,  and  utensils  of  every  kind.  Build- 
ings, charcoal,  fires,  and  many  other  things,  are 
made  from  wood :  even  the  bark  is  useful  in  medi- 
cine, and  for  tanning.  The  ashes  is  necessary  for 
bleaching  cloth,  manuring  land,  and  making  salt- 
petre ;  and  pot  ashes  are  used  in  dying.  Pitch  and 
tar  are  made  of  rosin;  and  rosin  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varnishing,  soldering,  and  rubbing  the  bow- 
strings of  musical  instruments,  to  render  them  more 
sonorous.  Turpentine  is  used  in  medicine;  and 
mastic  in  perfume.  Flowers,  both  by  their  colour 
and  smell,  please  and  delight;  and  are  very  useful 
in  furnishing  bees  with  wax  and  honey.  Every  one 
knows  how  useful  the  various  fruits  are,  either  raw. 
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bafced,  dried,  or  preserved.  But  vegetables  are 
more  useful  for  animals  than  for  man ;  for  the 
former  chiefly  subsist  upon  them.  O  bountiful  Lord  ! 
where  can  we  find  expressions  to  celebrate  thy  good1- 
hess  ?  Thou  openest  thy  hand  and  satisfieth-  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  plant  upon  earth  that  is  not  of  some  use.  What 
then  should  be,  our  gratitude,  when  we"  view  a  field, 
a  meadow,  or  a  country  ?  May  I  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good  i—blessed  are  all  they  thatt  put 
their  trust  in  him  ! 


MARCH  19- 

On   the    marvellous    construction   of    the   Human 
Heart. 

How  astonishing  is  the  fonnatida  of  that  mus- 
culous  body,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast, 
and  called  the  heart !  It  is  formed  something  like 
an  obtuse  pyramid,  and  is  so  placed,  that  the  point 
inclines  a  little  to  the  left  side.  It  appears  to  be  a 
substance  of  fleshly  fibres,  interwoven  with  infinite 
art,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  external  fibres,  ex- 
tend from  the  left  side  .of  the  heart  towards  the 
right.  The  heart  has  within  it  two  cavities,  called 
ventricles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fleshy 
partition.  In  this  partition  there  is  a  vein,  which 
conducts  the  blood  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  another 
which  conducts  the  blood  back  from  the  lower  parts 
into  that  same  cavity.  There  is  also  an  artery 
which  sends  it  from  thence  into  the  lungs  ;  besides 
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another  vein  througn  wmcn  it  runs  from  tlie  lungs 
into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  sent 
through  the  great  artery  over  the  whole  body. 
There  is  a  sort  of  musculous  bag  on  the  one  side  of 
the  right  ventricle,  which  is  termed  the  auricle  of 
the  heart ;  and  which  receives  the  blood  before  it 
enters  the  right  ventricle.  Another  auricle,  equally 
useful,  hangs  on  the  right  ventricle,  to  retain  the 
blood  there  during  a  new  contraction.  The  blood 
all  passes  through  the  heart.  It  is  constantly  pass- 
ing in  and  out ;  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  it  is  sent  into  every  part  of  the  body,  and  cir- 
culates through  all  the  veins.  The  heart  is  in  per- 
petual motion,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of 
life.  In  a  state  of  health,  it  contracts  itself  at  least 
sixty  times  in  a  minute  ;  and  by  consequence  three 
thousand  six  hundred  times  in  an  hour.  At  each 
beating  of  the  yulse,  it  throws  out  about  two  ounces 
of  blood.  It  must  use  a  considerable  force  to  do 
this  :  the  weight  resisted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  in- 
credible. 

These  things  are  all  equally  admirable,  and  in- 
comprehensible. We  may  well  exclaim,  How  great 
is  our  divine"  Creator  !  How  indescribable  is  his 
glory  ! 


MARCH  20. 
On  I  he  change  of  Seasons. 

IN  the  hottest  and  in  the  coldest  climates,  there 
are  but  two  seasons  of  the  year  really  different.  ID 
the  coldest  countries,  they  have  about  fourv  monlhs 
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summer  ;  when  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the 
days,  the  heat  i§  very  great.  They  have  eight  months 
winter.  They  have  scarcely  either  spring  or  autumn  ; 
because  in  a  few  days,  extreme  cold  is  succeeded  by 
extreme  heat  :  in  autumn  it  is  the  reverse.  In  the 
hottest  countries,  there  is  a  dry  and  burning  season 
for  s?ven  or  eight  months.  This  is  succeeded  by 
four  or  five  months  rainy  weather,  which  makes  the 
difference  between  winter  and  summer.  It  is  only 
in  the  temperate  climates  that  there  are  four  differ- 
ent seasons  in  the  year.  By  the  gradual  decrease  «f 
summer  heat,  the  fruit  have  time  to  ripen  by  de- 
grees, without  being  hurt  by  the  cold  of  winter  ;  and 
in  spring,  the  plants  have  time  to  grow  insensibly 
without  being  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  or  hastened 
too  much  by  early  heats.  These  four  seasons  are 
most  perceptible  in  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France.  As  we  advance  by  degrees 
north  or  south,  we  perceive  less  of  spring  and 
autumn.  February  and  April  are  generally  very 
uncertain  as  to  weather.  The  depth  of  melted  snow 
and  rain,  were  they,  not  to  evaporate  or  fall  away, 
would  in  most  countries  rise  annually  to  the  height 
of  a  foot.  How  admirable  is  this  change  of  sea- 
son !  It  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  chance : 
for  there  can  be  neither  order  nor  constancy  in 
fortuitous  events.  The  seasons  are  as  regular  as  day 
and  night.  The  earth  is  successively  adorned 
with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Then  again  it  is 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  till  the  return  of  spring 
revives  it,  and  supplies  its  inhabitants  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  .« 
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Gmy  soul  !  awake  to  praise  thy  God  !  That 
delightfal  season  is  now  commencing  which  opens 
such  an  agreeable  prospect  before  us,  and  makes 
amends  for  the  dulness  of  winter.  Spring  draws 
along  with  it  innumerable  blessings.  How  many 
that  hoped  to  see  the  return  of  spring,  in  which 
they  expected  to  recover  strength,  have  died  before 
the  winter  was  over.  But  I  am  favoured  above  mil- 
lions ;  I  still  live,  and  may  indulge  the  joy  with 
which  the  spring  inspires  me.  But  how  many 
springs  have  I  lived,  without  acknowledging  the 
goodness  of  my  Creator  !  and  probably  this  is  the 
last  spring  I  shall  see  upon  earth.  Perhaps  before 
the  return  of  the  equinox  I  shall  be  in  my  grave. 
Let  this  thought  teach  me  to  walk  circumspectly, 
redeeming  every  moment  of  this  transitory  life. 

As  the  seasons  follow  in  nature,  so  do  they  in  o«r 
lives  ;  only  with  this  difference,  those  which  are  past 
toever  .return :  the  spring  of  life  is  over  with  me. 
The  summer  aod  autumn  of  life  are  coming  on, 
when  I  ought  to  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Perhaps  I  may  <Me  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  never 
ettain  to  the  winter  of  old  age.  O  Lord  !  thy  wiH 
be  done  !  Only  grant  that  .however  short  my  life, 
it  may  -be  devoted  to  thy  glory 


MARCH  £1. 
ft»  some  things  which  appeat*  u&eltss. 

THAT  drvine  providence    by    which  the  world  is 
governed,  is  universal,  and  extends  to  the   minutest 
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things,  and  to  events  the  most  trifling.  Yet  how 
many  things  are  there  in  the  world  which  appear 
useless  ?  By  the  north  wind,  trees  are  blasted,  and 
their  blossoms  are  dispersed  and  become  useless. 
Multitudes  of  insects  appear  not  only  useless,  but 
hurtful  to  men,  to  beasts,  and  to  vegetables.  Many 
men  and  animals  just  shew  themselves  upon  the 
earth,  and  disappear  :  others  are  bom  monstrous 
and  deformed,  or  become  impotent.  Many  facul- 
ties appear  to  be  lost  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  them  useful.  Many  of  the  best  undertakings 
•fail  before  they  come  to  maturity.  Some  may  ask, 
Could  all  this  be,  if  an  infinitely  wise  Being  govern- 
ed the  world  ?  But  who  are  they  thai  dare  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  divine  providence?  Are  they 
sure  they  are  right  ?  Do  they  know  all  things  well 
enough  to  see  their  connection  with,  and  dependance 
upon,  each  other  ?  and  to  say  with  certainty,  "  This 
is  absolutely  useless,  or  answers  no  good  purpose?" 
We  should  remember  how  limited  and  weak  our 
understandings  are.  It  becomes  us  to  observe  a 
respectful  silence  ;  not  to  criticise,  but  to  adore, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  works  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  done  all  things  well.  Besides,  many  things  may 
be  useful  in  different  ways.  Certainly  the  insect 
devoured  by  the  swallows  cannot  produce  a  new 
generation,  yet  it  serves  as  food  for  the  swallow. 
Though  our  tears  cannot  soften  the  cruel  man,  yet 
they  are  not  lost ;  they  serve  to  keep  up  the  sensi- 
bility of  our  hearts  :  and  beside,  they  shall  not  be 
forgotten  before  God.  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Do  not  let  us  think 
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then,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  entirely 
useless.  All  things  answer  the  end  proposed  by 
God,  and  exactly  in  the  way  too  which  he  deter- 
mined on  before  the  world  was.  True  wisdom 
not  only  attends  to  the  pfesent,  but  extends -to  the 
future  :  and  it  is  the  connection  which  one  tiling  has 
with  another,  that  renders  them  in  many  cases  sub- 
servient to  some  good  end.  Each  being  has  a  share 
in  the  vast  plan  of  the  Creator  :  but  the  part  which 
belongs  to  some  beings  is  so  small  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible, and  so  may  entirely  escape  our  observation. 
But  we  ought  not  to  infer,  that  they  are  therefore 
useless  or  hurtful.  Let  us  be  persuaded  that  God 
is  infinitely  wise,  and  that  he  acts  by  a  well-formed 
plan  :  this  will  contribute  to  our  peace  and  happi 
ness.  Daily  events  transpire,  for  which  we  cannot 
account  :  and  then  perhaps  our  confidence  in  God 
is  weakened.  Let  us  learn,  however,  from  daily 
experience,  and  from  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  government  of 
God  :  this  will  render  our  minds  tranquil  under  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  We  shall  then  be 
persuaded,  that  in  all  that  God  does,  or  permits  to 
be  done,  he  has  wise  ends  in  view.  Instead  of 
finding  fault,  let  us  constantly  adore  his  wisdom, 
and  render  glory  to  his  name.  All  events  will  jus- 
tify that  Being  who  has  never  been  mistaken  in  the 
government  of  the  universe  ;  and  of  whom  we  are 
assured,  that  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  he  will  do 
right.  A  proper  belief  of  this  will  tranquillize  our 
, minds  here,  and  render  us  happy  hereafter. 
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MARCH  22. 

The    harmony    between    the    moral    and    physical 
world. 

IT  is  wisely  ordained,  that  there  should  be  a  great 
affinity  between   the  world    and  its   inhabitants,    to 
shew  that  they  were  made  for  each  other.     There   is 
a  perfect  harmony    and    beautiful  connection  in   all 
the  works   of  God.     There  is  a   near   relation  and 
striking  analogy  between  human  nature  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     Like  plants  and   animals,    men   grow, 
arrive  at   maturity,    and    die.     As   the   diversity   of 
soils  and  climates  is   great,  some  fruitful,  and  others 
barren,  so  is  there  as  great  a  variety   in  the  minds, 
talents,    and  faculties  of  men.     And  there  is  in  this 
variety  more  wisdom  and  goodness  than  perhaps  we 
are  at  first  aware  of  ;  had  we  a  thorough   knowledge 
of  things,  we  should  find  that  a  glorious  perfection 
reigns  in  the  whole.     Should  any   object,  that   God 
has   not  given  the  same  faculties  and  the  same  degree 
of  understanding   to  all  mankind,   we   might  reply, 
Who  art  thou,  impotent  and  blind  mortal,  that  pre- 
sumest  to  question  the  Almighty   as  to   what  he  has 
done  ?     Beyond   all  doubt    this   difference    is    right 
and  worthy  of  our   admiration  ;  though  it  may   not 
be  conformable  to   our  way  of  thinking.     The  most 
savage    and    uncultivated    nations,    like  barren    and 
desert   countries,   have  their  beauty  and  use  in    the 
eyes    of   the  Creator.     Divine    providence   has  evi- 
dently  intended    the    earth   for    cultivation,    that  it 
jnight  yield  support  for  his  creatures.     So  it  is  his 
intention  also,  that  human   nature    should  be  culti- 
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vated  ;  that  our  souls  should  be  made  fruitful  in 
every  good  work.  With  this  design.  God  has  re- 
vealed his  mind  and  will  to  mankind  in  the  holy 
scriptures  ;  but  unless  the  soil  be  disposed  to  receive 
this  good  seed,  it  will  be  as  if  sown  among  thorns, 
or  by  the  way  side. 

Vast  countries  still  lie  barren  and  uncultivated, 
though  nothing  is  withheld  from  them  that  is  needful 
for  rendering  them  fruitful.  And  thus  it  is,  notwith- 
standing the  publication  of  the  gospel,  there  are  still 
many  millions  who  remain  in  ignorance.  Even  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Christianity,  the  glo- 
rious gospel  is  not  universally  known.  Many  do 
not  comprehend  it,  and  are  quite  insensible  of  the 
salutary  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Some  appear 
to-  receive  these  truths  with  eagerness  and  joy  ;  but 
soon  lose  their  impressions  :  with  others,  the  plea- 
sures, riches,  and  cares  of  this  world  stifle  the  divine 
word.  A  small  number  receive  it  with  a  good  and 
honest  heart.  To  them  alone  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation, 

But  what  is  my  real  character  ?  What  impression 
have  the  truths  of  Christianity  made  upon  my  heart  ? 
Let  conscience  reply  with  honesty  and  sincerity  ; 
and  may  my  conduct  through  life  prove  that  I  am 
a  real  Christian ! 


MARCH  23. 
On  the  nature  and  properties  of  Air. 

By  air  is  meant  that  subtle  and  fluid  body  which 
surrounds  our  globe ;  and  which  all  living  creatures 
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breath*?.  Although  it  is  so  near  us,  and  we  are 
surrounded  by  it  on  every  side,  and  experience  its 
effects,  yet  we  do  not  know  its  real  nature.  If  w« 
move  our  hands  quick,  and  drive  it  towards  our  face, 
we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  something  corpo- 
real. It  is  equally  certain  that  the  air  is  fluid,  that 
its  parts  separate  and  yield  to  every  impression ; 
were  it  otherwise,  we  could  neither  breathe  nor  pass 
through  it.  The  weight  of  air  is  very  considerable, 
though  it  is  a  thousand  times  lighter  than  water. 
Any  surface  of  a  foot  square,  bears  a  weight -of  air 
equal  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Hence  a  man  six  feet 
high,  whose  surface  is  about  sixteen  square  feet, 
continually  supports  two  hundred  and  eighty  stone 
weight  of  air.  Perhaps  this  may  appear  incredible  ; 
but  it  is  the  air  within  us  which  preserves  a  balance, 
and  prevents  us  feeling  the  external  pressure.  Air 
is  also  elastic,  and  therefore  constantly  endeavours  to 
extend  itself  into  a  larger  space  >  and  though  it  may 
be  compressed,  yet  it  constantly  expands  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  By  means  of  heat, 
air  may  be  made  to  fill  a  space  five  hundred  thou- 
sand times  larger  than  it  occupied  before,  and  yet 
not  lose  any  of  its  elastic  force  by  this  astonishing 
dilation. 

These  wonderful  things  are  well  worth  our  admi- 
ration ;  and  we  find  in  them  the  cause  of  many  asto- 
nishing effects.  The  globe  itself  is  supported  by- 
air,  and  the  clouds  borne  up.  Without  it  we  could 
not  breathe  or  exist.  'This  element,  therefore,  also 
proclaims  the  rich  sources  of  God's  wisdom,  g 
ness,  and  mercy. 
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MARCH  24. 
Nothing  new  under  the  Sun. 

IN  respect  to  us,  it  is  certain  there  happens  mant' 
things    new   in  this  world.     Xe\v   flowers    blossom 
every  spring,  and  fruits  ripen  that  \ve  never   saw  be- 
fore.    Nature    changes    her    scene  every  year ;  new 
events  and  new  revolutions  daily  occur.     But  it   is 
only  in  a   relative   sense,  as  it  respects   our   limited 
understandings,  that  it  can  really   be  said,   there   is 
any  new  thing.     What  lias  been,  will  be,   and   what 
has  been  done>  will  be  done   again :    and    there  is 
nothing    new   under   the   sun,     God,    whose  under- 
standing is  infinite,  has  not  seen  it  proper  to  multi- 
ply beings  unnecessarily.     He  has   formed  as  many 
as  our   wants,    our   pleasures,    or  our   curiosity  can 
require.     So     far   from   exhausting   his    works,     we 
cannot   even    gain  a    superficial  knowledge  of  them 
all.     Our  understandings  are  too  weak  and  confined 
to  form  a  just  and  perfect  idea  of  all  created  beings. 
Hence  we  are  sometimes  ready   to  think,   there  are 
many  things  new,  in  consequence   of  the  variety  and 
diversity  in  nature.     It  is  not  necessary   that  there 
should  be  a  continued  creation  to  extend  to  infinity. 
It  is  enough  that  the  Creator  maintains  the  order  he 
established  from  the  beginning.     All  the  springs  of 
nature  are  in  God,   and  his  works  are  so  varied,   that 
they   appear  always  new,  even  though  they  succeed 
each   other,  and  return  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
Without  presuming  to  sound   the  depth  of  creation, 
or  attempting  to  take  in  its  vast  extent,  let   us   be 
content  to  enjoy   what  God  has  created  for  our  use. 
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As  we  cannot  reckon  an  tne  works  of  God,  we  may 
learn  that  lie  is  their  author,  and  that  our  under- 
standings are  very  confined.  But  have  not  late 
discoveries  been  made,  which  centuries  ago  were 
entirely  unknown?  Does  not  each  kingdom  in 
nature  present  to  us  phenomena  that  we  formerly 
had  no  idea  of?  These  discoveries  are  to  be  attri- 
buted more  to  our  wants,  than  to  our  sagacity.  As 
our  wants  multiplied,  new  means  were  necessary  to 
supply  them  ;  with  these  means  provklence  has  sup- 
plied ws,  but  they  existed  before  we  discovered 
them.  The  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  which  we 
have  lately  become  acquainted  with,  existed  in  thfc 
fcosom  of  the'  earth,  or  on  its  surface,  before  the 
enquiries  and  labour  of  man  had  brought  them  to 
light.  It  is  certain  that  even  many  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  which  we  boast  so  much,  were  made,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  ancients.  Were  the  world  the 
work  of  chance,  we  should  sometimes  see  new  pro- 
ductions ;  but  no  new  kinds  of  plants,  or  animals, 
appear:  and  for  this  plain  reason,  all  has  been 
planned  by  infinite  wisdom.  His  works  are  so  per- 
fect, that  they  need  not  to  be  renewed  and  created 
again.  Nothing  was  made  by  chance ;  but  all 
events  have  been  determined  by  infinite  wisdom, 
and  are  all  linked  together  in  one  chain.  The  pro- 
vidence of  God,  preserves  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
universe  fey  the  concurrence  of  general  and  parti- 
cular laws.  Wisdom,  order,  and  greatness  are 
stamped  upon  the  whole.  God  is  praised  and 
magnified  in  all  and  by  all :  to  him  be  endless 
Braises.  Amen. 
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MARCH  25. 
On  Caves  in  Mountains. 

CAVES  are  peculiar  to  mountains ;  and,  like  pre- 
cipices, they  are  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  rocks ; 
or  like  the  abyss,  by  the  working  of  internal  fire. 
The  same  causes,  therefore,  which  produce  the 
quaking,  opening,  pr  falling  in  of  the  earth,  may 
produce  caves:  viz.  the  explosion  of  volcanos,  or 
the  action  of  subterraneous  vapours  and  earth- 
quakes. But  of  what  use  are  these  caves,  and  why 
are  they  formed?  Doubtless  for  wise  purposes, 
even  though  we  could  not  see  their  utility.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case:  there  the  waters  are 
collected,  in  order  tp  be  afterwards  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  tp  moisten  it  when  the  rain  fails.  They 
aiso  keep  up  the  course  of  waters  in  subterraneous 
canals :  when  their  circulation  is  stopped,  it  pro- 
duces shocks  of  earthquakes,  so  terrible  to  mankind. 
They  serve  for  vents  for  the  air  which  is  confined  in 
the  earth,  which,  if  it  could  not  get  a  passage,  would 
corrupt,  or  lift  up  and  shake  the  earth.  Being  filled 
with  water,  these  caves  often  give  rise  to  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  lake  Zermith,  in  Carniola,  is  thus  form- 
ed. Sometimes  it  fills,  and  at  others  it  is  dried  up 
pr  lost  under  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in  such  & 
manner,  as  to  be  sometimes  navigable,  and  at 
pther  times  it  may  be  ploughed.  Many  animals 
would  perish  if  they  could  not  find  an  asylum  during 
winter  in  the  caves  of  mountains.  Were  there  no 
caves,  we  should  be  deprived  of  several  minerals., 
and  other  valuable  productions,  which  are  formed 
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and  brought  to  perfection  in  subterraneous  caverns. 
3'hiis  God  has  even  here  manifested  his  goodness 
and  wisdom  in  a  very  sensible  degree.  There  is 
nothin»;  useless  in  nature :  there  is  neither  deficiency 
nor  redundancy.  The  more  we  are  employed  i« 
finch  researches  as  these,  the  more  reason  we  shall 
see  to  adore  the  sublime  perfections  of  God. 


MARCH  £6'. 
On  the  circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Trees. 

THERE  is  an  insensible  revival  in  ti,e  trees  which 
appeared  for  several  months  to  be  quite  dead.  A 
few  weeks  hence  we  shall  discover  in  them  still  more 
signs  of.'ife.  The  buds  will  enlarge,  open,  and 
produce  their  precious  blossoms.  Though  we  have 
had  an  annual  opportunity  of  observing  this  revolu- 
tion, perhaps  we  may  still  be  ignorant  of  the  means 
by  which  it  operates.  It  is  produced  by  the  sap, 
which  the  air,  and  an  increase  of  heat,  put  in  motion 
into  the  stems  of  the  trees.  The- life  and  growth  of 
trees  depend  on  the  circulation  of  this  sap,  as  the 
life  and  growth  of  animals  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Hence  vegetables  are  so  disposed  and  form- 
ed in  all  their  parts,  as  to  concur  towards  the  pre- 
paration, preservation,  and  circulation  of -this  nou- 
rishing juice.  The  bark  is  the  principal  means  of 
raising  the  sap  from  the  roots  of  trees,  into  their 
bodies,  branches,  and  fruit.  A  multitude  of  small 
veins-  contain'  the  juice,  and  render  the  circulation 
easy.  These  veins  extend  to  the  branches,  and  rise 
»p  tne  wnole  length  of  the  tree  to  the  top.  By  some 
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of  theee  veins  the  sap  is  carried  to  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  by  others  it  is  brought  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  ascending  veins  draw  up  the  sap  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  it  passes  down  the  others  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  The  chief  use  of  the  leaves  is  to 
make  the  sap  circulate.  Every  part  of  the  tree 
receives  the  benefit  of  this  nourishing  juice.  But 
were  there  not  openings  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
the  sap  would  not  rise  through  them.  The  watery 
parts  of .  the  sap  evaporate  through  these  pores, 
while  the  oily,  sulphureous,  and  earthly  parts  mix 
together  to  nourish  the  tree  and  promote  its  growth. 
When  by  any  means  the  circulation  is  stopped, 
whether  through  age  or  accident,  the  tree  dies. 

Shall  we  look  on  the  frees  at  this  season,  with  our 
accustomed  indifference  after  these  reflections  r  Can 
we  observe  the  renewal  of  all  nature  without  think- 
ing on  that  God  who  imparts  life  to  every  creature, 
in  so  many  different  ways  ?  Alas  !  that  we  should 
be  so  inattentive  to  these  wonders  which  are  annu- 
ally presented  to  our  view :  and  yet  this  is  too  much 
my  case.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  quickening  virtue  so  visible  in  trees  and 
plants  ;  but  I  have  thought  as  little  of  it  as  the  ani- 
mals that  graze  in  the  fields  :  and  what  is  more  won- 
derful still,  I  have  been  almost  equally  inattentive 
to  my  own  growth  and  preservation.  As  I  have 
once  more  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  return  of 
spring,  let  me  think  in  a  more  reasonable  way,  and 
more  like  a  Christian.  May  I  at  last  acknowledge  that 
beneficent  Being,  whose  greatness  appears  through 
all  nature.  But  all  these  wishes  will  be  fruitless 
and  ineffectual,  unless  thou,  O  God,  art  pleased  tc 
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incline  my  heart  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  thy 
holy  name.  Whilst  all  nature  is  reviving,  may  my 
soul  be  quickened  by  thy  divine  Spirit.  While  the 
vegetables  receive  a  new  existence  at  this  lovely  sea- 
son, may  it  be  the  signal  to  awaken  me  from  my 
slumber,  and  lead  *me  on  to  a  life  of  true  holiness. 


MARCH  27. 

On  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  futurity^  ^ 

OUR  ignorance  of  a  future  state  arises  partly 
from  the  narrowness  of  our  capacities,  and  partly 
from  the  infinitely  wise  will  of  God.  Knowing  the 
strength  of  man,  he  would  not  give  him  more  know- 
ledge than  he  could  bear.  Knowledge  is  the  same 
to  the  soul,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to  the  eyes. 
Too  great  a  splendor,  instead  of  being  of  use,  would 
dazzle  and  confound.  It  is  not  proper  that '  we 
should  know  all  future  events,  for  it  might  endanger 
our  virtue.  Could  we  see  into  futurity,  we  might 
become  wretched :  for  though  future  events  might 
be  agreeable  and  happy,  yet  their  distance  would 
render  us  dissatisfied  with  our  present  lot,  and  we 
should  forget  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  now  enjoy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  future  events  were  to  be  sad 
and  melancholy,  we  should  begin  to  suffer  them 
before-hand,  as  soon  as  we  had  a  view  of  them. 
The  idea  of  the  sorrows  reserved  for  us,  would 
render  us  insensible  of  present  happiness,  and  inca- 
pable of  enjoying  it.  God  has  therefore,  -in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  thrown  a  veil  over  futurity,  and  gra- 
dually acouaints  us  with  our  destiny,  as  events  turn 
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up.  Do  not  let  us  anxiously  wish  to  anticipate  the. 
happiness  .which  awaits  us,  nor  to  lee!  the  weight  of 
afflictions  before  they  happen.  We  ought  rather  to 
bless  God,  that  by  our  ignorance  he  has  spared  us 
so  many  fears,  cares,  and  sorrows.  Wbv  .should  we 
wish  to  pry  into  futurity  ?  If  we  are  hut  reconciled 
to  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son,  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  all  things  shall  work '  together  for 
our  good.  Are  not  all  things  under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  Almighty  ?  He  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  Let  us,  therefore,  without  being  anxi- 
ously concerned,  throw  ourselves  each  night  into  his 
merciful  arms,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  about  what 
may  happen  :  let  us  trust  in  him  also  when  we  awake, 
without  being  anxious  for  the  events  which  mark  the 
day.  Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  ~good,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  provide  for  us,  and  turn  all  events 
which  concern  us  for  our  advantage.  As  our  day  is, 
so  shall  our  strength  be.  Whatever  the  vi->do;n.  of 
God  has  decreed  for  us,  must  necessarily  happen  : 
and  he  can  neither  err  nor  be  unkind.  I^et  us 
willingly  drink  the  cup  designed  for  us.  Let  us  be 
folly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  then,  whether 
we  live  or  die,  our  portion  will  be  the  pure  unmixod 
pleasure  of  paradise.  Let  our  souls  be  calm  tlisn  ; 
God  is  our  heavenly  Father:  he  will  guide  us  with 
his  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  us  to  glory. 


MARCH  £S. 
On  the  insensible  approach  of  Night. 

As  the  night  in  itself  is   to  be   considered  one  of 
p  Creator's  benefits,  ?o  it  is  wisely  ordered,    that 
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it  approaches  by  degrees.  A  sudden  transition  from 
light  to  darkness,  would  be  both  inconvenient  and 
frightful.  The  labours  of  men,  in  many  instances, 
would  be  interrupted  all  at  once  by  so  sudden  a 
change,  which  might  be  very  prejudicial.  Men  and 
animals,  yea,  all  nature,  would  be  filled  with  terror, 
and  the  organs  of  sight  would  be  materially  injured. 
The  night  does  not  therefore  come  on  all  at  once, 
but  advances  slowly ;  and  our  most  pressing  con- 
cerns may  be  finished  by  twilight.  Thus  we  are  not 
disturbed  or  incommoded  by  the  approach  of  night, 
as  we  have  timely  warning  to  prepare  for  it.  But 
what  are  the  immediate  causes  of  twilight  at  the  end 
of  each  day,  by  which  the  melancholy  appearance  of 
the  night  is  in  some  measure  tempered  and  soften- 
ed ?  Although  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  a  part  of  his 
mild  Iwstre  still  reflects  itself :  how  wise  and  benefi- 
cent are  the  plans  of  nature  !  This  essential  service 
is  done  us,  by  the  j>eculiar  form  of  the  atmosphere 
around  us.  By  msans  of  it,  fche  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
fall  on  its  upper  parts,  are  bent  towards  the  earth ; 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  off  .in  a 
straight  line.  By  this  means  we  are  favoured  with  light 
much  longer,  and  the  time  of  labour  is  considerably 
lengthened. 

Thus  God  has  planned  in  the  greatest  wisdom, 
not  only  the  great  revolutions  of  seasons,  but  also 
the  regular  returns  of  day  and  night,  in  a  manner 
the  most  advantageous  to  us.  Let  unfeigned  grati- 
tude daily  arise  to  him  for  his  mercies.  The  insen- 
sible approach  of  night,  reminds  me  of  the  evening 
of  my  life,  which  comes  on  also  by  degrees,  and  the 
shades  of  death  T.vill  almost  imperceptibly  surround 
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me.  May  the  work  appointed  me  to  do  then  bft 
happily  finished.  May  I  labour  while  it  is  .yet  day, 
to  finish  my  task  allotted  me ;  for  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work. 


MARCH  29- 
God's  Works  display  his  magnificence. 

WHY  are  all  the  works  of  God  so  magnificent  and 
splendid?  Why  do  all  surrounding  objects  possess 
so  many  peculiar  charms  ?  Why  are  we  every  where 
furnished  with  new  cause  for  wonder  and  admira- 
tion ?  Doubtless  it  is  that  we  may  perpetually  admire 
and  adore  that  great  Being  who  is  infinitely  more 
beautifiil,  sublime,  and  magnificent  than  all  which 
we  most  admire  in  nature.  We  may  well  say  to 
ourselves,  If  the  works  be  so  great  and  so  complete, 
what  must  their  Creator  be  ?  If  creatures  possess 
such  charms,  how  inexpressible  the  beauty  and  the 
infinite  greatness  of  him  who  beholds  the  whole  cre- 
ation with  a  single  glance  ?  If  our  eyes  cannot  bear 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  who  lighted  up  that  globe  siiould  be  incom- 
prehensible, and  dwell  in  inaccessible  light,  where 
mortal  eyes  neither  have  nor  can  behold  him  ?  God 
must  l)e  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  his  works ! 
Could  we  thoroughly  comprehend  his  greatness,  lie 
would  cease  to  be  a  God,  or  we  should  cease  to  be 
men.  How  must  it  then  enrich  our  minds,  and  fill 
us  with  a  treasure  of  ideas,  to  contemplate  that  God 
whose  greatness  and  magnitu  ence  are  so  unlimited  ! 
Such  reflections  will  in  some  measure  prepare  our 
souls,  and  render  them  capable  of  enjoying  infinite 
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happiness.  Perhaps  our  knowledge  in  a  future 
state  may  bear  some  proportion  to  our  acquirements 
here.  While  we  study  nature  then,  let  us  view  it 
as  a  glass  in  which  the  image  of  that  God  is  repre- 
sented whom  we  cannot  see  face  to  face.  Let  us 
collect  all  the  scattered  beauties  of  nature,  and 
when  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  view, 
remember  that,  compared  with  their  Creator,  they 
are  less  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  faults  and  imperfections  of  the  creatures, 
they  are  covered  with  excellence:  what  then  must 
He  be,  and  how  worthy  of  our  admiration,  love, 
and  praise,  whose  splendour  is  more  spotless  than  the 
purest  light,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun?  Collect 
all  thy  powers,  O  my  soul !  to  give  thyself  up 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  adorable 
Jehovah !  Rest  not  till  thou  hast  soared  even  to 
the  boundless  perfection  of  that  God  who  is  raised 
infinitely  above  the  most  perfect  of  his  creatures. 
Be  it  thy  chief  study  to  acquaint  thyself  with  God, 
for  no  other  knowledge  can  satisfy  thee,  nor  fill  thee 
with  uninterrupted  peace.  It  will  be  to  thee  a 
foretaste  of  that  more  perfect  knowledge  and  bound- 
less happiness,  with  which  thou  wilt  be  blessed  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  through  an  endless 
*ternitv. 


MARCH   30. 

On   the   arrangement  of  the   Seasotis  in  the  Pla- 
netary Worlds. 

THE  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  are 
ot  great  advantage  to  us ;  and  we  may  presume  that 
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{.he  rest  of  the  planets  have  the  same  advantages. 
Though  the  motion  of  Mercury  and  Saturn  cannot 
be  observed,  it  is  very  probable  that,  like  the  other 
planets,  they  turn  "on  their  own  axis.  The  planets 
ail  move  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun;  and  the 
secondary  planets  move  round  their  primary  ones. 
Now  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  day  and  night, 
are  constantly  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  same  changes  are 
produced  on  the  other  planets.  Vonus  turns  on  her 
own  axis  in  thirty-three  hours  and  a  half :  ths 
revolution  of  Mars  is  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  a  quarter:  Jupiter  finishes  his  in  ten 
hours:  and  the  moon  in  twenty-eight  days.  Now 
if  their  days  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 
like  burs,  the  hours  of  Venus  will  be  something 
shorter,  and  those  of  Mars  something  longer,  than 
those  on  our  globe.  But  those  of  Jupiter  will  not 
be.  half  so  long  as  ours.  An  hour  in  the  moon  must 
be  .longer  than  that  of  our  whole  days.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  too,  that  the  position  of  the  planets,  like 
that  of  the  earth,  is  inclined ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
during  their  course  round  the  sun,  their  poles  are 
sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less  enlightened. 
Hence  it  is  extremely  probable  that  their  revolu- 
tions and  changes  resemble  those  of  the  earth ;  and 
may  we  not  conclude  therefore,  that  they  are  filled 
with  rational  and  brute  inhabitants  P  The  planets 
all  resemble  the  earth,  are  warmed  and  enlightened 
by  the  same  sun,  and  have  their  day  and  night,  win- 
ter and  summer.  And  what  end  would  all  this  aii- 
swer,  if  they  be  not  inhabited  ?  How  immense,  then, 
must  be  the  dominions  of  the  Lord?  These  are 
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parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  of  him  is 
known!  When  we  reflect  on  the  works  of  the 
adorable  Jehovah,  whose  glory  is  displayed  in  all 
worlds,  may  it  kindle  in  our  minds  sentiments  of 
the  most  profound  Veneration  and  esteem. 


MARCH  31. 

The  paternal  care  of  Providence  over  Human   Life, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Jlroi*ld. 

IN  consequence  of  the  many  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  we  are  now  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world.  But  no  place  has  at  present  been 
found,  where  nature  does  not  produce  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  There  are  countries  where  the 
sun  burns  up  almost  every  thing ;  little  else  is  seen 
but  sandy  deserts  and  mountains.  The  earth  is 
there  stripped  of  the  verdure  with  which  it  is  adorn- 
ed in  our  climates.  Some  countries  are  seldom 
cheered  with  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun;" but 
every  thing  is  benumbed  with  an  almost  perpetual 
winter ;  and  yet  those  regions  are  inhabited  by  men 
and  animals,  who  do  not  fail  of  subsistence.  As 
they  cannot,  in  consequence  of  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  be  supplied  with  such  delicacies  as  we  are, 
providence  has  given  them  what  is  more  suited  to 
their  climstes  %  and  constitutions.  They  carefully 
seek  what  nature  has  in  store  for  them,  and  thus 
procure  for  themselves  all  they  require  for  their 
subsistence  and  convenience  in  life.  Providence 
has  so  ordered  it  in  Lapland,  that  an  evil,  in  some 
respects  very  disagreeable,  becomes  a  means  of  their 
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preservation.  They  are  plagued  with  a  great 
Multitude  of  gnats,  and  can  no  way  defend  them- 
selves from  them,  but  by  keeping  up  in  their  huts  a 
continual  thick  smoke,  and  daubing  their  faces  with 
pitch  and  tar.  These  insects,  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  water,  draw  a  great  many  aquatic  birds,  who 
almost  entirely  subsist  upon  them  ;  and  being  taken 
by  the  Laponese,  become  themselves  the  chief 
food  of  those  people.  There  are  very  few  vegeta 
bles  in  the  barren  country  of  Greenland ;  and  there 
the  inhabitants  generally  prefer  animal  food.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  plants  in  great  request,  viz.  sor- 
rel, angelica,  and  especially  the  spoon-herb  cochle- 
aria.  But  they  chiefly  subsist  on  the  fish  which  they 
call  angmarest.  This  they  dry  in  the  open  air  upon 
the  rocks,  and  then  it  serves  them  instead  of  bread 
or  vegetables:  they  preserve  it  for  the  winter  in 
large  leather  bags.  In  Iceland,  where,  on  account 
of  the  severe  cold,  there  is  no  agriculture,  the  inha- 
bitants substitute'  dried  fish  for  bread.  The  Dale- 
carlians,  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Sweden,  not  hav- 
ing any  wheat,  make  bread  of  the  bark  of  birch  and 
pine  trees,  and  a  certain  root  which  grows  in 
marshes.  In  Kamtschatka,  the  people  feed  on  the 
stalk  of  the  trunk  of  the  bear's-foot  plant,  which 
they  peel  and  eat  raw.  In  Siberia,  the  roots  of  the 
mountain-lily  are  eaten.  Adorable  Father  of  all ! 
such  is  the  tender  care  of  thy  providence  for  our 
preservation !  It  is  in  thee  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  countries  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
Thou  sawest  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  tlie 
dangers  to  which  mortals  would  be  exposed,  and 
wisely  pad  mercifully  provide  for  their  subsistence, 
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By  thy  unchangeable  decree,  such  a  relation,  con- 
nection, and  communication  was  formed  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  nations  separated 
by  vast  seas,  labour  for  their  mutual  support. 

Adored  for  ever  be  the  divine  wisdom,  that  our 
bodies  are  so  formed  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  one  kind  of  food.  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God  i.  e.  on 
whatever  God  has  given  the  virtue  of  food  and  sus- 
tenance to. 


APRIL  1. 
On  the  abuse  of  Animals. 

THE  abuses  to  which  dumb  animals  are  subject, 
are  almost  innumerable.  We  may  consider  these 
abuses,  however,  chiefly  in  two  points  of  light :  viz. 
when  too  much,  or  too  little  value  is  set  upon  them :  in 
either  case,  we  act  contrary  to  the  divine  intention. 
We  sink  them  too  low,  on  the  one  hand,  when  under 
pretence  of  being  permitted  the  use  of  them  by  the 
Creator,  we  assume  an  unlimited  power  over  them, 
and  fancy  we  are  right  in  treating  them  according  to 
our  caprice.  Even  supposing  we  had  that  right,, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  should  our  power 
degenerate  into  cruelty  and  tyranny  ?  Men  in  gene- 
ral are  naturally  inclined  to  compassion  towards 
every  thing  that  has  life  and  feeling.  Where  this 
disposition  is  wanted,  it  is  an  awful  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature :  such  a  person  is  but 
one  step  from  a  monster.  We  may  see  from  his- 
tory and  from  examples  which  we  can  recollect, 
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that  this  is  too  much  the  character  ot  mankind. 
Those  who  take  pleasure  in  bull-baiting,  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  for  cruelty  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast. 
It  is  granted,  that  we  may  have  a  right  to  destroy 
hurtful  animals  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  we  are  authorised  to  take  from  them  without 
any  pity  that  life  which  is  so  sweet  to  every  crea- 
ture ;  or  that  we  should  indulge  a  barbarous  plea- 
sure when  necessity  obliges  us  to  destroy  them,  in 
making  them  suffer  torments  worse  than  death  it- 
self. God  has  given  us  animals  for  our  use  and 
pleasure,  which  are  designed  by  their  labour  to  spare 
ours.  But  surely  we  ought  not  to  make  them  labour 
beyond  their  strength,  to  refuse  them  that  suste- 
nance which  they  merit  by  their  labour,  or  to  aggra- 
vate their  sufferings  by  severe  treatment.  But  men 
sometimes  fall  into  the  contrary  extreme,  by  setting 
too  high  a  value  upon  animals  ;  and  are  often  in- 
spired with  an  extravagant  and  misplaced  affection 
towards  those  'social  and  domesticated.  It  is  al- 
most a  shame  to  report,  that  there  are  men  and 
women  extravagant  enough  to  love  those  animals  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
news  of  enkindling  war,  of  bleeding  armies,  or  ot 
sacked  cities,  does  not  make  the  least  impression 
on  a  lady  who  is  become  inconsolable  for  the  lo^s 
of  her  lap-dog.  I  wave  this  subject,  in  order  to 
conclude  this  reflection  by  introducing  a  very  im- 
portant remark  :— Whoever  has  the  care  of  chil- 
dren should  scrupulously  avoid  all  abuse  of  ani 
ciais.  This  needs  to  be  inforced  the  more,  because 
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't  is  too  much  neglected.  Perhaps  no  beast  should 
be  killed  in  the  sight  of  children  ;  much'  less  should 
they  be  employed  in  doing  it.  They  should  be 
taught  to  treat  animals  as  beings  which  have  teeling 
and  life,  and  towards  whom  we  have  duties  to  fulfil. 
Nor  should  children  be  permitted  to  form  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  animals,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  ; 
but  to  view  them  as  proofs  of  the  Creator's  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness. 


APRIL  2. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Earth. 

How  delightful  is  the  prospect  of  the  rising  sun  ! 
While  the  view  of  it  ought,  each  morning,  to  renew 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  due  to  the  adorable 
author  of  the  universe  ;  it  may  at  the  same  time  be 
observed,  that  the  place  in  which  this  magnificent 
sight  is  beheld  changes  with  the  seasons.  The 
slightest  observation  may  convince  us  of  this  ;  and 
hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  some 
motion  must  be  the  cause  of  these  changes  :  lor 
whenever  a  body  changes  its  relative  situation,  that 
change  must  be  occasioned  either  by  its  own  motion, 
or  that  of  another  body.  As  we  see  the  sun  sometimes 
near  the  south,  and  sometimes  near  the  north,  at  is 
rising,  we  are  ready  to  think  that  it  is  the  sun  which 
moves.  But  the  observations  of  astronomers  prove 
that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves  while  the  sun  is 
nearly  stationary.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  on 
the  immense  space  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
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placed.  Either  it  is  empty,  or  it  is,  filled  with  a 
substance  infinitely  subtle,  which  we  call  aether. 
Our  globe,  and  all  the  planets  which  compose  the 
solar  system,  float  in  that  space.  The  sun,  whose 
dimensions  kave  been  noticed  already,  is  placed  in 
the  center,  and  all  the  planets  revolve  •  round  it  in 
their  respective  orbits.  By  the  gravity  which  our 
globe  has  in  common  with  other  bodies,  it  tends  to- 
wards that  center.  It  moves  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  a  stone  turned 
round  in  a  sling  ;  or  to  use  a  simile  more  analogous, 
like  a  cannon-baH,  which  describes  a  curved  line. 
Certainly  it  falls  again  to  the  ground,  when  it  has 
gone  a  certain  distance  ;  but  this  would  not  be  the 
case  perhaps,  had  it  been  sent  off  from  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain.  And  could  it  be  raised  a  still 
greater  height,  it  would  fly  further  in  proportion  ; 
and  could  the  height  be  sufficiently  increased,  it  would 
fly  as  far  as  our  antipodes,  and  return  at  last  to  the  point 
from  whence  it  set  out.  The  laws  of  gravitation  in  our 
globe  would  produce  all  these  effects  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  same  way  that  the  earth  describes  its  orbit  round 
the  sun.  This  orbit  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  some- 
what elliptical,  on  which  account  we  are  some- 
times further  from  the  sun  than  at  other  times. 
The  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  com- 
pleted in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  five 
hours  forty-eight  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds, 
which  is  the  length  of  our  year.  The  sun  in  spring 
is  seen  at  equal  distance  from  the  poles,  which  occa- 
sions equal  day  and  night.  It  is  twenty-three  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  nearer  the  north  in  summer, 
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when  the  days  are  at  the  longest,  and  it  returns  again 
is  autumn  to  an  equal  distance  towards  the  south- 
pole  ;  so  that  in  winter '  it  moves  as  far  towards  the 
south,  as  it  had  done  in  summer  towards  the  north ; 
then  our  days  are  at  the  shortest. 

O  Lord,  how  marvellous  are  thy  works  !  In  pro. 
portion  as  we  discover  thy  glory  in  nature,  may  we 
adore  thy  name.  Thou  art  every  where.  All  thy 
works  praise  thee,  for  thou  hast  done  all  things 
well. 


APRIL  3. 
'Jn  the  immense  riches  of  Nature. 

IF  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious  number  of  human 
beings,  who  constantly  receive  their  food,  raiment, 
and  every  pleasure  they  enjoy,  from  their  mother 
earth,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  great  liberality 
with  which  nature  dispenses  her  gifts.  And  not 
only  human  beings,  but  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
living  creatures  besides,  inhabitants  of  the  air,  the 
waters,  and  the  earth,  are  daily  indebted  *to  nature 
for  their  support.  Those  animals  which  are  under 
our  care,  are  still  indebted  to  the  earth  for  their 
subsistence  :  for  the  grass,  which  nature  spontane- 
ously produces,  is  their  chief  food.  The  whole  race 
or  fishes,  except  those  which  men  feed  for  their 
amusement,  subsists  without  any  of  their  aid.  The 
species  of  birds,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  despised 
and  most  numerous,  is  the  sparrow.  What  thejf 
require  for  their  support  is  incredible  ;  but  nature 
takes  care  to  feed  them  ;  they  are  however  but  the 
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smallest  part  of  her  children.  So  great  is  the  quan- 
tity or  insects,  that  ages  may  pass  before  even  their 
§pecies  and  classes  can  be  known.  How  many  and 
hou  diversified  the  sorts  of  flies  that  play  in  the 
air  !  The  blood  taken  from  us  by  the  gnat,  is  ve/y 
accidental  food  for  them  ;'  and  we  may  suppose,  Uidt 
where  there  is  one  gnat  that  lives  on  it,  thtre  are 
millions  that  have  never  tasted  human  blood,  or 
that  of  any  other  animal.  On  what  can  all  these 
creatures  subsist  ?  Perhaps  every  handful  of  earth 
contains  living  insects  ;  they  are  discovered  in  every 
drop  of  water  :  their  multiplying  and  means  of  sup- 
port are  incomprehensible.  While  nature  is  thus 
prolific  in  children,  she  is  also  fruitful  in  means  for 
their  subsistence  :  or  rather  it  is  the  God  of  nature 
who  has  poured  into  her  bosom  this  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches.  He  provides  each  creature  with 
its  lood  and  dwelling.  For  them  he  causes  the  grass 
and  other  herbs  to  grow,  leaving  each  to  select  its 
proper  food.  And  however  mean  many  creatures 
may  appear  to  us,  he  feeds  and  assists  them  all. 

O  almighty  God,  how  manifest  is  thy  greatness  ! 
Thou  dost  what  the  united  efforts  of  all  mankind 
would  fail  to  accomplish.  Thou  hast  given  lile,  and 
breath,  and  being,  to  all  creatures  that  live  in  the 
air,  the  waters,  or  the  earth.  Surely  thou  wilt  do 
fpr  thy  believing  people  what  thou  dost  for  animals 
and  injects  !  When  we  are  filled  with  doubts  and 
fears,  let  us  consider  the  ravens  whom  the  Lord 
feeds  when  they  cry.  Let  them  and  all  creatures 
beside,  winch  man  takes  no  care  of,  teach  us  the  art 
of  contentment.  The  great  Author  of  nature  knows 
all  our  wants.  Let  us  cast  our  every  care  on  him 
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for  he  careth  for  us  ;  and  may  we  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  in  faith  and  sincerity,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  rind  grace  to  help  us  in  everv 
time  of  need. 


APRIL  4. 
On  the  rising  Sun. 

PERHAPS  you  have  sometimes  been  a  witness  of 
the  magnificent  phenomenon  which  is  daily  afforded 
us  bv  tiie  rising  sun.  Or  have  you  been  deprived 
of  that  grand  sight  by  idleness,  the  love  of  sleep,  or 
a  culpable  indifference  ?  Perhaps  you  are  like 
those  persons  who  never  thought  a  sight  of  Aurora 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  some  hour's  sleep.  Or  you 
may  be  like  many  others,  who  contented  with  the 
light  of  the  sun,  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause  of  this  astonishing  effect.  Or 
finally,  you  may  have  beheld  this  pleasing  scene, 
like  millions  beside,  with  a  stupid  insensibility  ;  not 
feeding  any  emotions  of  pleasure  or  gratitude.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  in  which  of  the  classes  you  are 
found  :  it  is  time,  however,  to  be  roused  from  your 
insensibility,  and  learn  what  thoughts  the  rising  sun 
should  excite  in  your  soul.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  beautiful  and  splendid  in  nature. 
When  compared  with  this  beauty,  the  richest  dress 
that  human  heart  can  invent,  the  finest  decorations, 
the  most  pompous  equipage,  the  most  grand  orna- 
ments in  the  palaces  of  kings,  vanish  and  sink  into 
nothing. 

The  eastern  region  of  the  sky  is  at   first   clothed 
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in  the  purple  of  Aurora,  and  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun.  By  degrees  the  air  takes  the 
bloom  of  the  rose,  and  then  quickly  shines  in  the 
lustre  of  gold.  Then  the  sun's  rays  soon  pierce 
through  the  mist,  and  light  and  heat  are  spread  over 
the  whole  horizon  ;  when  the  sun  once  again  ap- 
peal's in  all  the  splendor  of  majesty.  It  gradually 
rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  earth  puts  on  a  dif- 
ferent aspect;  every  creature  rejoices,  and  seems 
reanimated.  The  birds  with  melodious  songs  of  joy, 
salute  the  source  of  light;  the  animals  begin  to 
move,  and  seem  animated  with  new  strength  and 
spirits. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  Let  my  songs  reach 
those  heavens  where  he  dwells,  by  w^hose  command 
the  sun  rises,  and  who  so  guides  it  in  its  diurnal  and 
annual  courses,  that  we  draw  from  it  the  happy  revo- 
lutions of  day  and  night,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
May  my  soul  rise  towards  the  Father  of  lights,  and 
set  forth  his  majesty.  Let  me  celebrate  him  by  an 
humble  dependance  upon  him,  and  those  actions 
which  he  will  approve.  Harmony  and  order  are 
displayed  through  all  nature :  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
praise  the  Lord.  Shall  I  be  the  only  creature  that 
stands  idle  ?  Rather  let  my  piety  and  zeal  teach  the 
infidel,  how  worthy  that  God  whom  he  despises  is 
to  be  adored  :  and  let  me  act  towards  all  men  as  the 
Father  of  mercies  acts  towards  me.  May  I  be  to 
mankind  what  the  sun  is  to  the  universe.  As  it 
rises  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  shines  o»  the  val- 
leys as  well  as  on  the  mountains,  so  may  my  life  be 
useful  to  all  around.  May  I  increase  in  charity,  and 
do  good  to  all.  In  a  word,  may  I  so  live  and 
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act  as  to  glorify   God,  and  be  a  blessing    to  man- 
kind. 


APRIL  5. 
On  the  curious  construction  of  the  Ear. 

IT  is  true  the  eye  excels  the  ear  in  point  of  beauty. 
Nevertheless  it  is  formed  with  excellent  art,  and  is 
no  less  a  master-piece  of  the  creative  hand.  Much 
wisdom  is  discovered  in  the  situation  of  the  ear.  It 
is  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part,  near  the 
brain,  which  is  the  common  seat  of  all  the  senses. 
Even  the  outward  form  of  the  ear  is  admirable  :  it 
much  resembles  a  muscle,  but  has  neither  the  soft- 
ness of  flesh,  nor  the  hardness  of  bone.  "Were  it 
only  ftesh,  its  upper  part  would  fall  down  over  the 
orifice  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  sounds  :  and  on 
the  contrary,  had  it  been  composed  of  hard  bones, 
it  would  have  been  both  inconvenient  and  painful  to 
lie  on  either  side.  Therefore  God  has  formed  ttys 
outward  part  of  the  ear  of  a  gristly  substance, 
which  possesses  all.  the  requisites  proper  to  reflect 
sounds  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  office  of  the  external 
parts  to  collect  and  convey  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ear:  The  interior  construction  of  the  ear  is  still 
more  admirable,  in  the  shell. of  the  ear  there  is  an 
opening,  called  the  auditory-pipe.  In  the  entrance 
there  grow  little  hairs,  which  serve  as  a  bar  to  pre- 
vent insects,  &c.  from  penetrating  into  it.  for  the 
same  purpose, ,  the  ear  is  moistened  by  a  conglu- 
tinous  and  bitter  substance,  called  ear-wax.  The 
drum  of  the  ear  is  obliquely  placed  in  the,  auditory- 
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pipe.  This  part  of  the  ear  bears  a  real  resemblance 
to  a  drum  ;  for  first,  in  the  cavity  of  the  auditory- 
pipe  is  a  bony  ring,  and  on  it  a  thin  dry  membrane 
stretched  :  and  secondly,  there  is  under  that  skin  a 
string  tightly  stretched,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  drum  ;  for  by  its  vibrations  it  increases 
the  motion  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes 
relaxes  the  membrane.  There  are  some  very  small 
bones  in  the  hollow,  of  a  particular  kind,  called 
auditory-bones,  and  distinguished  by  the  following 
names  :  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the  orbicular,  and 
the  stirrup.  They  serve  to  assist  the  vibration,  and 
to  tighten  the  skin  of  the  drum.  Behind  the  cavity 
of  the  drum  is  another  opening,  which  leads  to  the 
palate,  and  which  also  helps  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  exterior  sounds.  Next  to  this  is  the  snail, 
which  rises  in  a  spiral  form ;  and  behind  is  the 
auditory-pip<p  itself,  which  joins  the  brain.  The 
sense  of  hearing  is  itself-  wonderful.  By  a  very 
small  portion  of  air  which  we  put  in  motion,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  we  can  instantly  make  our 
thoughts  known  to  each  other,  in  as  perfect  a  man- 
ner as  if  we  could  actually  see  into  each  other's 
souls.  But  to  comprehend  the  action  of  air,  in  the 
propagation  of  sounds,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a 
fluid,  and  not  a  solid  body.  If.  a  stone  be  thrown 
into  running  water,  undulations  will  result  from  it ; 
which  will  extend  more  or  less,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  force  with  which  the  stone  is  thrown.  Let 
us  imagine  that  a  word  produces  in  the  air  the  same 
effect  as  was  produced  by  the  stone  in  the  water. 
While  the  person  speaking  is  uttering  the  word,  the 
air  with  greater  or  less  force,  is  expelled  out  of  his 
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mouth ;  this  air  communicates  to  the  external  air 
which  it  meets  an  undulating  motion  :  the  air  thus 
agitated,  shakes  the  stretched  membrane  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear ;  this  membrane  thus  shaken,  causes  the 
air  which  resides  in  the  cavity  of  the  drum  to  vi- 
brate; by  this  means  the  hammer  is  struck,  and 
that  again  strikes  the  other  little  bones ;  the  stirrup 
communicates  to  the  nerves  the  motion  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  they  then  vibrate  like  the  strings  or  a 
fiddle.  This  motion  acquires  strength  beiore  it 
reaches  the  auditory  nerves;  a  sensation  is  then 
received  by  the  soul,  which,  by  the  mysterious  lav* 
of  the  Creator,  forms  to  itself  representations  of 
objects  and  truths. 

In  order  that  we  may  estimate  more  the  worth  of 
hearing,  God  permits  some  to  be  born  deaf.— 
Rightly  to  improve  this  subject,  let  us  attend  to  the 
exhortation  of  Christ  :—He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear. 


APRIL  6. 
On  i/if  Milky  Way. 

WE  often  see  in  the  sky,  at  night,  a  pale  and  irre- 
gular light  over  our  heads,  which  consists  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stars,  by  the  mixture  of  whose  rays 
this  light  is  formed.  We  commonly  call  this  lumi- 
nous track  the  milky  way.  The  immense  distance 
of  these  stars  render  them  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  spaces  between  them,  when  they  are  seen 
through  a  glass,  makes  it  probable  that  there  are  innu- 
merable stars  beyond  them,  which  the  telescope  can- 
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not  bring  into  view.  Certainly  there  is  a  prodigious 
number  discovered  already ;  but  could  we  make  our 
observations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  we 
should  discover  a  great  many  more  that  never  ap- 
peared in  our  hemisphere,  and  even  then,  how 
small  a  part  should  we  know  of  those  radient  orbs 
contained  in  the  immensity  of  space.  The  stars  in 
the  milky  way  appear  to  be  nothing  but  shining 
specks,  though  they  are  much  larger  than  the  globe 
we  inhabit.  Could  an  inhabitant  of  our  globe  tra- 
vel in  the  air,  and  could  he  attain  the  height  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  leagues,  still  those  bodies  of  fire 
would  appear  only  as  shining  specks.  Incredible 
as  this  may  appear,  it  is  an  established  fact;  for 
about  the  20th  of  December  we  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  northern 
part  of  the  sky,  than  we  shall  be  on  the  20th  of 
June ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the  magnitude  of 
those  stars  always  appear  the  same. 

We  may  learn  from  the  milky  way,  though  it  be 
so  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  A  late  ingenious  astronomer,  by  tlie  assist 
ance  of  a  telescope  of  extraordinary  power,  has 
formed  this  opinion  of  the  milky  way  ;  "  That  even 
"  our  sun,  and  the  whole  solar  system,  forms  but  a 
"  part  of  the  radiant  circle.  Many  small  specks  in 
"  the  heavens,  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye,  con- 
"  sists  (he  says)  of  millions  of  stars,  which  are  pro- 
"  bably  entire  systems  in  themselves."  Reason 
must  here  stop  and  be  confounded :  what  more  can 
we  do,  but  fall  down  and  adore !  Grant,  O  Lord  ! 
that  I  may  raise  my  thoughts  to  thee,  whenever  I 
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behold  the  starry  heavens.  I  confess  with  shame 
and  regret,  how  little  I  hare  thought  of  thee  at  the 
sight  of  the  heavens  :  how  little  I  have  admired  thy 
greatness,  or  praised  thy  power.  Graciously  par- 
don this  insensibility  and  ingratitude.  Raise  this 
soul  of 'mine,  incumbered  with  earthly  ties  and  dying 
concerns,  raise  it  to  thyself.  O  God  my  Saviour! 
may  a  sense  of  my  utter  unworthiness  humble  me 
before  thee,  and  in  due  time  lift  me  up;  that  my 
redeemed  soul  may  one  day  rise  above  the  region 
of  the  stars ! 


APRIL  7, 
On  the  Seeds  of  Plants. 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  works  of  God,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  a  school  where  he  learns  some- 
thing of  the  profound  wisdom  and  almighty  power 
of  the  Creator.  Were  we  to  live  a  century  upon 
earth,  and  could  we  devote  the  whole  time  to  the 
particular  study  of  one  plant,  we  should  not  fully 
explore  the  wonders '  contained  in  it.  Let  us  em- 
ploy our  thoughts  on  the  production  of  plants ;  oh 
their  interior  construction,  and  the  formation  of 
their  several  parts ;  let  us  consider  their  simplicity 
and  variety,  from  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  tallest 
oak  ;  let  us  try  to  observe  how  they  grow,  how  they 
propagate,  how  they  are  preserved,  and  how  great 
is  their  utility  to  mankind  and  to  animals  ;  and  each 
of  these  particulars  will  convince  us  of  the  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  adorable  Cre- 
ator. We  shall  every  where  observe,  the  most 
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astonishing,  incomprehensible  order,  and  the  most 
wise  and  gracious  design.  If  we  knew  nothing  more 
of  plants  than  is  generally  known,  and  observable  by 
every  eye,  this  would  be  enough  fully  to  convince 
our  minds  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Let  us 
only  observe  the  changes  which  a  grain  of  wheat 
passes  through.  At  a  proper  season,  we  sow  it  in 
the  ground,  and  we  can  do  no  more ;  but  when  we 
thus  leave  it  to  itself,  what  are  the  operations  of 
nature  ?  No  sooner  is  it  supplied  with  sufficient 
moisture,  but  it  swells  and  bursts  the  external  coat, 
which  till  then  had  concealed  the  root,  the  stalks, 
and  the  leaves.  The  root  strikes  through,  sinks 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  prepares  nourishment  for 
the  stem,  which  uses  its  efforts  to  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Thus  it  grows  and  expands  its 
leaves,  which  are  white  at  first,  then  yellow,  and 
finally  tinged  with  green.  What  consummate  wis 
dom  is  discoverable  even  in  this  single  grain  of 
wheat !  Observe  how,  by  degrees,  it  grows  up  and 
becomes  an  ear  of  corn,  which  is  so  pleasing  a  sigh^ 
to  mankind. 

The  sight  of  corn  fields  ought  to  remind  us  of 
those  fields  where  God  deposits  different  seed. 
The  bodies  of  men,  when  buried  in  the  earth,  are 
as  seed  sown,  and  which  are  designed  to  grow  and 
ripen  for  the  harvest  of  eternity.  The  resurrection 
of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  to  eternal  life,  is  not  much 
more  wonderful  than  the  cnanges  that  take  place  in 
nature. 

The  time  hastens  when  the  seed  will  burst  forth. 
My  dust  shall  rise  again,  and  I  shall  live  eternally 
through  him  that  died  tor  me  and  rose  again.  The  dust 
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must  return  to  dust;  but  I  shall  not  remain  for 
ever  in  the  giave.  Alter  the  labours  and  sufferings 
of  this  lite,  my  soul  shall  rest  in  the  bosom  of  my 
God,  which  will  be  a  happiness  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  all  created  minds. 


APRIL  8. 
On  the  blueness  of  the  Sky. 

WE  might  imagine,  were  we  to  judge  simply  by 
out  senses,  that  the  sky  over  our  heads  is  a  vast 
vault  painted  blue,  and  that  the  stars  are  so  many 
well-polished  nails  fastened  in  it.  Certainly  these 
are  childish  ideas ;  yet  many  who  are  not  children, 
and  who  think  themselves  superior  to  the  vulgar, 
form  the  most  absurd  notions  of  the  sky  and  its  blue 
appearance  by  day.  Our  atmosphere,  not  being 
altogether  transparent,  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 
Could  we  be  raised  very  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  we  should  find  the  air  much  more  subtile^ 
till  at  length  it  would  be  pure  aether,  which  we  could 
not  breathe  in.  The  atmosphere  is  lighter  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  the  bright  azure  of  the  sky 
appears  more  pale.  Could  we  rise  as  high  as  pure 
zether,  this  colour  would  be  entirely  lost.  The  skj 
then  would  appear  as  black  as  at  midnight ;  for  all 
those  objects  appear  so  that  do  not  transmit  any 
rays  of  light  to  us.  Therefore,  if  the  surrounding 
air  was  as  transparent  as  aether,  the  sky  would  not 
appear  blue  to  us.  Perhaps,  from  these  reflections, 
some  may  be  led  to  form  different  views  of  the  sky 
from  what  they  had  before.  We  may  hence  con- 
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elude,  that  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  even  in 
the  colour  of  the  sky,  we  may  discover  utility, 
order,  and  wisdom.  As  no  colour  could  have  orna- 
mented the  earth  so  well  as  green,  so  the  fine  azure 
blue  of  the  sky  is  the  best  adapted  to  charm  our  eyes. 
The  majestic  simplicity  of  the  vault  of  heaven  far 
surpasses  the  palaces  of  kings,  when  decorated  by 
the  most  skilful  painters.  The  more  we  reflect 
upon  it,  the  more  charms  we  find.  What  then  must 
it  be  to  behold  and  enjoy  the  glories  of  heaven  ; 
where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun  or  the  moon 
but  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof? 


APRIL  9. 
On  the  Utility  and  necessity. of  Air. 

THIS  lower  world  owes  its  life,  beauty,  and  pre- 
servation to  the  element  which  we  call  air.  The 
various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  different 
beings  here  below,  depend  upon  the  air.  Most 
animals  would  die  in  half  a  minute  were  they  de- 
prived of  air>  and  the  rest,  could  not  bear  the  want 
of  it  two  days  at  the  most.  It  is  not  only  terrestrial 
animals,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  air,  that  cannot 
live  without  it ;  but  it  is  also  indispensable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  waters,  which  need  fresh  air  as  much 
as  other  animals.  If  birds  fly,  they  are  supported  by 
air ;  and  in  order  to  this,  their  lungs  have  openings 
through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  whole  cavity  of 
their  belly.  This  single  circumstance  shews  the  pro- 
fundity of  divine  wisdom;  for  the  body  of  the  bird 
being  filled  and  dilated  by  the  air  becomes  Hghtef 
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and  is  better  adapted  for  flying.  Plants  themselves, 
in  order  to  vegetate,  must  have  air ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  are  full  of  small  vessels,  which  serve  to  take 
it  in,  and  by  which  means  the  smallest  particles  are 
supplied  with  the  necessary  juices.  Though  many 
proofs  more  of  the  necessity  of  air  might  easily  be 
adduced,  we  shall  mention  only  one:  there  would 
be  no  twilight  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  if  the  air 
did  not  exist.  It  would  suddenly  rise  above  the 
horizon,  and  appear  as  bright  as  at  noon-day.  Nor 
would  its  appearance  be  altered  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, till  the  moment  it  disappeared  again,  when  we 
should  be  left  in  midnight  darkness.  Were  there  no 
air,  the  sun  indeed  would  strike  our  eyes  with  a 
bright  light ;  but  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
large  fire  in  an  open  country  during  the  night.  It 
would  certainly  be  day,  in  some  sense,  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  surrounding  objects  are  visible ;  but  all  the 
rays  which  fell  on  bodies,  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, would  be  reflected  in  a  right  line,  and  be  lost 
in  the  extent  of  the  heavens.  Therefore,  though 
the  sun  were  placed  over  our  heads,  we  should  never- 
theless experience  a  kind '  of  night,  were  there  no  at- 
mosphere. Let  us  recapitulate  the  advantages  which 
our  globe  derives  from  the  air.  By  it  animal  life  is 
preserved.  The  fowls  fly  through  it,  and  by  its 
assistance  the  fishes  swim.  By  it  sounds  are  pro- 
pagated ;  and  it  holds  the  earth  in  equilibrio  with 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Neither  vapours,  rains, 
nor  winds,  could  be  formed  without  it.  It  renders 
the  earth  fertile,  promotes  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
and  by  its  agitation  disperses  malignant  vapours 
which  exhale  from  different  bodies.  By  it  the  light 
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and  heat  of  the  sun  are  increased,  which  would 
otherwise  be  insufficient.  If  the  air  did  not  set  the 
organs  of  speech  in  play,  if  it  did  not  transmit 
sounds,  and  act  upon  the  organs  of  hearing,  no 
person  could  be  heard.  What  innumerable  benefits 
then,  in  every  respect,  does  the  human  race  derive 
from  air! 

Were  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  contemplate 
this  grand  spectacle  of  the  creation  with  proper  at- 
tention, we  should  naturally  be  led,  without  any 
other  inducement,  to  exalt  the  works  of  our  Cre- 
ator. Perhaps  the  reason  we  too  often  neglect 
this  duty,  is  because  we  have  hitherto  taken  but  a 
superficial  view  of  his  works ;  and  while  we  enjoy 
his  benefits,  we  do  not  deeply  feel  our  own  un- 
worthiness.  Let  every  reader  then,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  peace  and  happiness,  endeavour,  by  the  aid 
of  divine  grace,  to  become  an  attentive  spectator  of 
the  works  of  God  ;  for  to  those  who  properly  consi- 
der them,  they  become  a  source  of  pure  and  per 
manent  joy. 


APRIL  10. 
On  the  different  Soils  o/  the  Earth. 

THE  soil  is  not  in  all  places  the  same.  The  up 
per  stratum  is  commonly  black,  friable,  and  rich 
earth ;  which,  when  mixed  with  the  remains  of 
plants,  and  animal  substances,  becomes  the  nourish- 
ing parent  of  millions  of  vegetables  which  enrich  our 
globe.  But  even  that  stratum  is  not  always  the  same 
in  quality.  In  some  places  it  is  sandy  and  light,  in 
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others  it  is  clayey  and  heavy :  it  is  sometimes  moist 
and  at  other  times  dry;  warm  here,  and  cold 
there.  Hence  it  is  that  some  herbs  and  plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  some  countries,  require  the 
art  of  culture  in  others.  Hence  it  is  also,  that 
vegetables  of  the  same  species  differ  among  them- 
selves in  many  respects,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 

Here  also  we  may  clearly  discern  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  If  all  soils  were  alike,  or  had  they 
all  the  same  quality,  we  should  be  deprived  of.  many 
thousands  of  vegetables ;  as  each  species  requires  a 
soil  analogous  to  its  nature.  Some  require  a  dry, 
others  a  wet  soil ;  some  grow  in  the  shade,  others  in 
the  sun ;  some  require  warmth,  others  delight  in 
cold  ;  some  grow  on  mountains,  and  many  more  in 
the  valleys.  Hence  it  is  that  each  country  has  a 
certain  number  of  plants  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  do  not  come  to  equal  perfection  in  others. 
If  the  alder  be  transplanted  into  a  sandy  soil,  and 
the  willow  into  one  that  is  rich  and  dry,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  soils  are  not  fit  for  them,  and  that 
it  will  be  ,  better  to  plant  the .  former  near  marshes, 
and  the  latter  by  the  sides  of  rivers.  Thus  God  has 
provided  for  every  class  of  vegetables,  by  assigning 
them  that  soil  most  agreeable  to  their  internal  con- 
stitution. It  is  true  that  art  may  sometimes  succeed 
in  forcing  nature  to  produce  according  to  our 
wishes ;  but  it  seldom  pays  the  expence,  and,  after 
all,  nature  is  found  to  have  much  the  advantage  over 
all  the  researches  and  operations  of  art. 

The  same  variety  that  is  observable  in  the  soil  of 
our  globe,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  characters  of 
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mankind.  Some  are  hardened  to  that  degree,  that 
they  cannot  profit  by  instruction.  No  motive  can 
influence,  no  truth,  however  self-evident,  can  awaken 
them  from  their  stupidity.  This  character  resembles 
stony  ground,  which  neither  climate  nor  culture  can 
render  fertile.  Another  character,  almost  as  worth- 
less, is  that  where  levity  predominates.  People  of 
this  class  "may,  it  is  true,  receive  the  salutary  impres- 
sions of  religion ;  but  if  the  least  obstacles  come  in 
the  way,  they  are  discouraged,  and  their  zeal  vanishes 
as  quickly  as  their  good  resolutions.  Such  are 
those  frivolous,  cowardly,  and  timid  people,  in  whose 
minds  truth  can  take  no  root,  because  there  is  no 
depth.  They  are  like  those  light  and  dry  soils 
which  bring  nothing  to  maturity ;  where  all  is  dried 
up  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  because  the 
soil  does  not  supply  the  plant  with  the  nourishing 
juices  it  requires.  But  how  happy  are  those  in 
whom,  as  in  good  soil,  the  seed  of  the  word  is  sown, 
springs  up,  ripens,  and  produces  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  good  fruit  I 

The  success  of  a  preached  gospel,  depends  less 
or  more  on  these  different  dispositions  in  men.  It  is 
in  vain  to  sow  the  best  seed,  if  the  soil  that  receives 
it  does  not  possess  suitable  qualities ;  all  the  toil  is 
useless,  for  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  seed  can- 
not supply  the  natural  defects  of  the  soil. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  to  which  of  those  classes  do  I 
belong?  Perhaps  my  heart  is  not  so  hard  as  to 
resist  all  impressions ;  but  is  it  not  like  those  light 
soils  which  produce  here  and  there  a  stalk  of  corn, 
but  brings  nothing  to  perfection  ?  Alas !  how  soon 
have  good  thoughts  and  holy  resolutions  fled  from 
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me.  I  see  plainly  that  this  heart  must  be  renewed 
by  divine  grace,  and  a  principle  of  faith  implanted 
in  my  soul  before  I  shall  have  my  fruit  unto  holi- 
ness, and  in  the  end  everlasting  life.  But  to  effect 
this  change  is  beyond  the  compass  of  my  power ;  it 
is  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit.  O  my  God !  come 
to  my  help  ;  make  me  as  the  fruitful  soil,  that  I 
may  be  rich  in  good  works,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
an  hundred-fold ! 


APRIL  11. 
Rest  necessary  at  Night. 

DOUBTLESS  labour  is  necessary  for  man;  and 
every  one,  according  \Q  his  taste  and  condition, 
should  apply  himself  to  it ;  as  a  great  part  of  the 
happiness  and  convenience  of  life  depend  upon  it. 
But  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  strength  of  human 
nature  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  men  could 
neither  use  the  members  of  their  bodies,  nor  the 
faculties  of  their  minds,  if  >God  did  not  continually 
supply  them  with  such  strength  and  activity  as  are 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  vocation.  As 
we  daily  lose  .some  of  our  juices,  too  great  an  exer- 
tion of  our  strength  would  soon  bring  us  into  a 
mortal  decay,  if  our  strength  and  animal  spirits 
were  not  incessantly  renewed.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  labour,  it  is  necessary  that  a  matter  inconceivably 
thin  and  active  should  be  separated  from  the  blood, 
which  is  termed  the  nervous  fluid.  By  this  fluid  the 
springs  of  the  brain  and  muscles  are  put  into,  and 
kept  in  constant  play  so  as  to  assist  the  action  and 
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motion  of  our  bodies.  But  if  there  were  not  a 
constant  supply,  this  matter  would  soon  be  ex. 
hausted,  and  man  would  fall  into  a  state  of  languor- 
Nothing  would  digest,  or  pass  regularly  through  the 
body,  if  he  where  always  in  motion.  The  operation 
therefore  of  the  different  members  must  sometimes 
be  interrupted,  in  order  that  the  heat  and  animal 
spirits  which  were  dispersed  through  the  external 
parts,  may  be  employed  to  assist  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  during  the  repose  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Sleep  renders  us  this  important  service. 
At  the  close  of  each  day,'  our  strength,  which  has 
been  exercising  through  the  day,  begins  to  diminish ; 
the  vital  spirits  sink,  the  senses  grow  dull,  and  we  are 
invited  to  sleep,  and  are  not  able  to  resist.  We 
feel  ourselves  refreshed  as  soon  as  we  give  way  to  it, 
The  meditations  of  the  brain,  and  the  labours  of  the 
body  cease  at  once,  and  the  fatigued  limbs  acquire 
new  strength.  This  reparation  is  as  needful  for  the 
body  as  for  the  mind.  By  it  our  limbs  become 
more  pliant  and  active,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  preserved  in  a  proper  state.  Our  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  re-animated,  serenity  is  spread 
over  our  souls.  How  culpable  then  are  those  who 
for  trifling  reasons,  for  a  vile  interest,  or  to  gratify 
their  carnal  desires,  deprive  themselves  of  proper 
time  for  sleep !  They  disturb  the  well-established 
order  of  nature,  and  wantonly  enervate  their  bodily 
strength,  and  bring  themselves  to  an  untimely  death. 
Why  should  we  be  mad  enough  thus  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  blessing  equally  granted  to  all?  Why 
should  we  shorten  our  days,  when  the  wise  and  good 
providence  of  God  has  ordained  sleep  as  a  moan  to 
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prolong  life ;  Why  should  we  not  take  our  natural 
rest  ?  Alas !  nights  may  come,  in  which  we  may 
pass  restless  hours  in  a  bed  of  anguish,  and  reckon 
the  tedious  and  painful  moments :  and  perhaps  too, 
we  shall  never  know  the  worth  of  sleep  till  we  wish 
for  it  in  vain. 


APRIL  12. 

On  the'mqgnitude  of  our  Globe. 

IT  is  not  so  easy  as  we  imagine  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  size  of  the  earth.  Certainly  there  is  but 
one  longitude,  but  there  are  two  latitudes,  the  north 
and  the  south.  These  both  begin  at  the  equator; 
the  one  extends  northward,  and  the  other  south-, 
ward,  as  far  as  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles.  But 
no  man  as  yet  has  been  able  to  reach  either  of  these ; 
but  all  who  have  attempted  it  have  had  their  pas- 
sage obstructed  by  vast  islands,  mountains,  and 
fields  of  ice.  Thanks  however  to  the  geometricians, 
by  whose  .assistance  we  can  nearly  ascertain  the  size 
of  our  globe.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  according 
to  exact  calculations,  as  199,512,595  square  miles. 
By  a  measurement  of  the  best  maps,  the  seas  and  un- 
known parts  of  the  earth,  160,522,026  square  miles. 
Thus  it  appears  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
globe  is  inhabited. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  might  be  three 
thousand  millions  of  men  upon  the  earth  at  one 
time ;  but  in  reality  there  are  not  more  than  one 
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thousand    eight  hundred    millions:  of   which   there 

are— 

In  Asia,  -  - 650,000,000 

In  Africa, 150,000,000 

In  Europe,  - 130,000,000 

In  America, 150,000,000 

If  wesuppose  then,  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by 
one  thousand  millions  of  men,  or  thereabouts,  and 
that  thirty-three  years  make  a  generation,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  in  that  space  of  time  a  thousand  millions 
of  men  die :  therefore  the  number  of  men  who  die 
on  earth  amounts 

Each  year  to 30,000,000 

Each  day  to 86,400 

Each  hour  to 3,600 

Each  minute  to 60 

Each  second  to 1 

We  must  necessarily  be  struck  with  this  calculation. 
If  the  mortality  be  so  great  every  year,  day,  and 
hour,  is  it  not  very  possible  that  I  myself  may  soon 
be  one  that  shall  increase  the  bills  of  mortality ! 
This  is  a  matter  I  ought  seriously  to  consider.  At 
this  very  moment  one  of  my  fellow  creatures  is 
launched  into  a  boundless  eternity!  and  before  an 
hour  is  elapsed,  more  than  three  thousand  souls 
will  follow !  Let  this  be  a  motive  to  lead  me  to 
think  often  and  seriously  upon  death. 

However  astonishing  the  size  of  the  earth,  it 
dwindles  almost  into  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  other  worlds  which  roll  ia  the  expanse  ot 
heaven.  In  comparison  of  the  universe,  the  earth 
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is  not  equal  to  a  grain  of  sand  when  compared  te 
the  highest  mountain. 

O  thou  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth !  how  inex- 
pressible and  infinite  does  thy  greatness  appear! 
The  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  before  thee  as 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  or  as  the  smallest  atom  which 
sports  in  the  sun-beams.  What  then  am  I  among 
those  thousands  of  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth !  What  am  I  before  thee,  thou  incompre- 
hensible, infinite,  and  eternal  God  ! 


APRIL  13. 

The  generation  of  Birds. 

A  REVOLUTION  in  nature  takes  place  at  this  sea 
son  of  the  year,  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  our 
notice.  About  this  time,  birds  lay  their  eggs,  and 
hatch  their  young.  The  following  reflections  may 
convince  us,  that  this  is  an  annual  miracle  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

In  every  impregnated  egg,  .which  has  not  been  set 
on,  a  small  speck  is  seen  on  the  yolk  (in  size  about 
as  large  as  a  freckle)  usually  called  the  cicatrice. 
In  the  centre  of  this  there  is  a  white  circle,  similar 
to  a  small  partition,  extending  a  little  upwards, 
where  it  appears  to  unite  with  certain  little  blad- 
ders. In  the  middle  of  this  circle,  there  is  a  sort  of 
fluid  mater,  in  which  the  embryo  of  the  chick  is 
seen  to  swioi.  It  is  composed  of  two  lines,  which 
sometimes  appear  separated  from  each  other  at  the 
extremities,  and  between  which  a  fluid  substance  is 
seen  of  a  lead  colour.  The  extremity  of  the  embryo* 
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is  contained  in  a  small  bag,  encompassed  with  a 
pretty  large  ligament,  and  in  this  the  navel  afterwards 
appears.  This  ligament  is  composed  partly  of-a 
solid  yellowish  matter,  and  partly  of  a  brown  fluid, 
which  is  likewise  surrounded  with  a  circle.  No- 
thing further  can  be  observed  in  the  impregnated 
egg,  before  it  is  sat  upon.  After  it  has  been  under 
the  hen  about  twelve  hours,  there  appears  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  embryo,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  spot,  a  moisture  of  the  form  of  a  little 
head,  on  which  small  vesicles  are  seen,  which  after- 
wards become  the  back-bones.  In  about  thirty 
hours,  the  place  of  the  navel  appeal's  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  little  vessels*  or  bladders  :  then  also 
you  may  distinguish  the  eyes.  The  two  white 
threads,  which  in  uniting  have  still  left  some  space 
between  them,  inclose  five  little  bags,  which  contain 
the  matter  for  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow. 
Then  the  heart  becomes  visible ;  but  whether  the 
heart  or  blood  be  formed  first,  none  has  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  embryo  of  the  chick  existed  before  in 
the  egg,  and  that  after  it  has  been  some  time  sat  on, 
the  back-bones,  the  brain,  the  spinal-marrow,  the 
wings,  and  part  of  the  flesh,  maybe  distinguished, 
before  the  heart,  the  blood,  and  the  vessels  can  be 
seen.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  navel  is 
covered  with  a  number  of  vessels,  separated  from 
each  other  by  unequal  spaces.  In  all  likelihood 
they  existed  before  in  the  cicatrice;  and  are  now 
rendered  visible  by  the  fluid  which  swells  them. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  chick  being  thus  formed, 
it  continues  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  till  in  about 
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twenty,   or  twenty-one  days,   it  is  able  to  break  the 
shell  in  which   it  was  inclosed. 

We  owe  these  discoveries  to  certain  naturalists, 
who,  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  have  followed 
the  progress  of  the  formation  and  deveiopement  of 
the  chick,  almost  hour  by  hour.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  past  discoveries,  there  are  still  many  myste- 
ries which  probably  will  for  ever  elude  our  re- 
searches. How  comes  the  embryo  into  the  egg  ? 
and  how  is  it,  that  by  means  of  heat  (for  noil  ting 
else  is  communicated  by  the  hen)  it  acquires  a  new 
life  and  being  ?  How  is  it  that  the  essential  parts 
of  the  chick  are  put  in  motion  ?  and  what  is  that 
vivifying  spirit  which  penetrates  through  the  shell 
into  the  heart  of  the  chick,  and  produces  pulsations  ? 
Who  gave  the  birds  an  instinct  to  multiply  in  a  way 
which  is  common  to  them  all  ?  How  know  they  that 
their  young  is  inclosed  in  the  egg  ?  Who  disposes 
them  to  sit  willingly  on  the  ncft  till  their  young 
are  hatched  ?  These  are  questions  which  none  can 
answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  know  enough,  however,  concerning  the  gene- 
ration of  birds,  to  shew  us  the  wisdom  of  the  Cre- 
ator :  for  these  things  cannot  be  attributed  to  blind 
chance,  nor  to  art  assisting  nature.  He  who  does 
not  t>ee  the  hand  of  God  in  the  generation  of  birds, 
will  see  it  in  nothing  ;  for  here  the  most  profound 
wisdom  is  manifest. 

O  men  !  spectators  of  the  wondrous  works  of 
God,  adore  with  me  the  all-wise  Being  ;  and  be  not 
too  proud  to  seek  in  apparently  small  objects  the 
impress  of  his  ineffable  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom* 

VOL.   r.  F  f 
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APRIL  14. 
Prognostics  of  the  Weather. 

THE  various  alterations  of  the  air  do  not  always 
depend  on  regular  and  necessary  causes.  There- 
are,  however,  certain  signs  in  nature  from  which  we 
may  often  guess  pretty  nearly  what  sort  of  weather  is 
about  to  take  place.  The  position  of  the  globe  with 
respect  to  the  sun,  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  : 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  which  may  be  known  to  a 
moment;  the  influence  which  these  bodies,  and  all 
the  planets  in  our  system  have  on  the  cold,  the  heat, 
the  motion,  and  the  stillness  of  the  air,  are  so  many 
standing  laws  on  which  prognostics  concerning  the 
weather  may  be  founded.  The  consequences  drawn 
from  them  ought  not  to  be  despised,  because  they 
are  founded  on  experience :  and  by  the  rules  of 
analogy,  the  future  is  judged  of  by  the  past  It  is 
true,  a  thousand  accidental  circumstances  may  pro- 
duce alterations  in  the  weather,  which  we  had  no 
reason  to  expect ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
these  accidental  circumstances  are  seldom  of  .long 
duration  ;  and  if  they  produce  any  change  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  weather,  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  some  particular  places.  Our  annual 
observations  may  convince  us  that  the  change  of  the 
weather  is  so  regular,  that  it  may  generally  be  fore- 
seen. Seldom  are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  tha 
the  north  and  east  winds  bring  the  cold,  an '  the 
south  and  west  winds  heat  and  rain.  With  the  same 
probability  we  may  conjecture,  that  there  will  he 
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wind  or  rain  when  the  morning  sky  is  red  ;  and  that 
a  red  sky  in  the  evening  (when  it  is  not  of  a  copper 
colour)  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather  the  following  day. 
The  weather  in  spring  shews  us  what  we  may  expect 
in  summer.  When  there  are  many  fogs  in  spring, 
it  is  very  likdy  the  summer  will  be  rainy.  A  hot 
summer,  and  many  insects,  follow  floods  in  spring. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  night  frosts,  when  there 
have  been  storms  in  spring. 

But  we  might  rest  perfectly  easy,  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  foretel  the  weather.  All  the  variations  of 
weather  are  according  to  constant  rules  laid  down 
by  a  wise  providence  ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  weather,  however  bad  it  may  appear,  will  be 
best  for  the  earth,  and  promote  its  fertility.  Let  us 
confide  in  God,  whose  purposes  are  always  wise  and 
good  ;  without  whose  will  there  could  be  neither 
heat  nor  cold,  rain  nor  drought,  tempests  nor 
calms :  and  who  can  render  those  phenomena, 
which  appear  most  injurious,  good  for  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  Wisdom  and  beneficence  shine  in  all  his 
works  ;  let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord ; 
praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 


APRIL  13. 
The  situation  of  the  Sun. 

THE  Creator  has  assigned  a  situation  for  the  sun 
which' perfectly  agrees  to  the  nature  of  Jh*t  body, 
and  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  He  has 
given  it  a  certain  bulk,  and  has  fixed  it  in  a  space 
proportioned  to  the  coarse  it  is  to  perform.  God 
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has  piaceci  at  a  proper  distance  those  pla/iets  on 
which  the  sun  is  to  act ;  and  this  position  which 
nas  been  assigned  to  him  so  many  thousands  of 
Tears,  he  has  kept  without  ever  departing  from  it  ; 
because  the  smallest  deviation  would  occasion  thn 
greatest  disorders  in  the  universe.  Such  a  miracle 
couid  never  be  wrought  but  by  unlimited  power, 
None  but  God  could  create  this  immense  globe,  fix 
it  in  a  proper  place,  mark  its  limits,  determine  all 
its  motions,  subject  it  to  fixed  i-ules,  and"  constant!*? 
support  it  in  the  position  and  order  prescribed  from 
the  beginning.  What  wisdom  and  goodness  beam 
forth  in  this  arrangement,  both  in  respect  to  the 
whole  universe,  and  to  our  earth  in  particular,  with  all 
its  creatures  ! 

The  burning  rays  which  proceed  from  a  globe  of 
lire,  a  million  of  times  larger  than  our  earth,  must 
have  an  inconceivable  activity,  if  in  falling  they 
were  to  remain  close  to  one  another  ;  but  as  thej 
seoarate  more  and  more  as  they  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance Irom  their  common  centre,  their  power  is 
diminished  in  proportion  as  they  diverge.  If  our 
earth  had  been  placed  in  a  point  where  these  rays 
were  too  numerous,  or  too  /itar,  the  intense  heat 
would  have  been  insupportable  ;  and  had  it  been 
thrown  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system,  it  could 
have  received  only  a  faint  light,  and  too  little 
warmth  to  bring  i^s  productions  to  maturity.  The 
sun  is  therefore  fixed  in  the  very  spot  where  it 
ought  to  be.  Now  it  can  communicate  to  our  world 
a  sufficiency  of  light  and  heat,  and  penetrate  and 
vivity  the  earth  with  his  benign  rays.  It  can  rarify 
the  atmosphere,  and  produce  all  those  effects,  with- 
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out  which  we  could  have  neither  dew  nor  rain,  snow, 
hail,  logs,  clear  or  serene  days.  In  its  present 
situation,  it  causes  the  regular  changes  of  day  and 
night,  as  well  as  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
and.  diversifies  in  each  of  them  his  influence  or 
effects.  God  has  not  only  allotted  the  sun,  but  all 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  places  suited  to  their 
nature,  and  agreeable  to  the  ends  fbr  which  they 
were  created.  He  has  also  allotted  me,  who  am 
nothing,  less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  a  place  which 
in  all  respects  suits  me  best.  O  that  I  could  but 
fulfil  the  duties  of  my  station  with  as  much  exact- 
ness and  fidelity  as  the  sun  acquits  himself  of  his 
important  offices,  according  to  the  invariable  laws 
which  were  prescribed  to  him  at  the  first  moment 
of  his  creation  !  May  I  be  useful  to  the  world,  by 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  support 
to  the  weak,  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  clothing  to 
the  naked  ;  and  aim  at  God's  glory  in  all,  so  shall  I  an- 
swer the  end  of  my  creation. 


APRIL  16. 
On  the  permanency  of  corporeal  Beings. 

NOTHING  perishes  in  nature.  Even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  moment,  not 
one  grain  of  sand,  not  one  atom  of  dust  has  been 
annihilated.  The  first  forests  which  God  created, 
were  adorned  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Jeaves  ;  but  still  the  parts  which  composed  them 
.remained  ;  they  were  changed  into  dust,  clay,  or 
earth,  but  not  annihilated.  The  matter  out  of 
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which  the  first  leaves  and  herbage  were  formed, 
still  subsists  even  to  this  day,  without  having  lost 
any  of  its  parts.  The  plants  which  now  flourish, 
shall  exist,  as  to  their  component  parts,  as  long  as' 
the  world  endures.  It  is  true,  the  wood  which  we 
burn  ceases  to  be  wood,  but  its  parts  do  not  cease 
to  exist ;  they  are  dispersed  into  ashes,  soot,  and 
smoke,  but  not'  annihilated.  The  empire  of  natwe 
is  liable  to  continual  changes  ;  all  dissolves,  all  is 
regenerated,  but  nothing  perishes.  We  must  not 
judge  of  these  things  from  appearances.  When 
revolutions  and  disorders  taic  place  in  nature,  we 
are  ready  to  think  that  many  beings  are  totally 
destroyed,  but  here  we  err—they  are  only  differ- 
ently modified,  and  become  materials  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  other  beings.  That  water 
which  rises  in  vapours,  does  not  perish  ;  it  de- 
creases in  one  place  to  increase  in  another.  WThat 
uninformed  persons  consider  as  total  destruction,  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  change  of  parts  ;  and  the 
world,  considered  in  the  whole,  is  the  same  .now  as 
it  was  the  first  day  of  creation  :  notwithstanding 
many  of  its  parts  have  undergone  very  considerable 
alterations. 

Here  we  may  pause,  and  think  of  the  change 
which  we  shall  undergo  in  the  grave.  Though  our 
bodies  will  be  entirely  corrupted,  they  shall  not  be 
annihilated  ;  but  the  integral  parts  which  compose 
them  shall  remain  for  ever.  The  belief  of  this 
truth  should  guard  us  against  the  fear  of  the  grave, 
and  confirm  our  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
for  all  true  believers. 

Why  then  should  my  heart  be  troubled  ?     Why  shud 
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der  at  the  thoughts  of  the  grave  ?  That  which  descends 
to  the  grave,  and  is  shut  up  there,  is  not  I,  but  my 
earthly  house.  I  myself  cannot  be  destroyed.  All 
my  members  are  counted,  and  I  shall  be  preserved  : 
what  I  have  been  I  shall  be  for  ever,  and  shall 
endure  world  without  end.  Hence  I  may  also  con- 
clude that  my  soul  is  immortal.  As  none  of  the 
earthly  parts  will  be  annihilated,  am  I  to  suppose 
that  my  soul  should  be  the  only  created  thing  that 
is  to  be  destroyed  ?— No.  ,  The  whole  corporeal 
world  shall  sooner  perish,  than  the  soul  redeemed 
bv  Jesus  Christ. 


APRIL  17. 
On  the  utility  of  Rain. 

RAIN  may  properly  be  termed  a  present  from 
heaven.  By  this  means  the  most  numerous  and 
indispensible  blessings  are  poured  upon  us  by  our 
heavenly  Father.  How  fatal  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  continual  drought !  How  precious 
are  the  benefits  which  a  beneficent  and  refreshing 
rain  procures  us  ?  Who  can  fully  estimate  the 
blessings  which  accrue  to  us  from  rain  ?  But  though 
we  cannot  give  a  minute  account  of  them,  we  may 
at  least  reflect  on  some  of  the  most  considerable. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  uninterruptedly  acts  on  the 
different  earthly  bodies  ;  and  continually  detaches 
subtle  particles  from  them,  which  fill  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  vapours.  These  dangerous  exhala- 
tion we  should  breathe  with  the  air,  were  they  not 
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earned  off  by  the  rain  ;  which,  bringing  them 
down  to  the  earth,  thus  purifies  and  refreshes  the 
air.  Rain  also  tends  to  moderate  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  atmosphere :  the  reason  is  very  evident, 
for  the  nearer  the  air  is  to  the  earth,  the  hotter  it 
becomes  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  ;  and  the 
further  it  is  from  us,  the  colder  it  is.  When  the 
rain  falls  from  a  high  region,  it  brings  a  reviving 
coolness  to  those  below ;  the  pleasing  effects  of 
which  we  feel  as  soon  as  it  has  rained. 

To  the  rain  also  we  must  partly  impute  the  origin 
of  fountains,  wells,  lakes,  brooks,  and  rivers.  Every 
one  knows  in  what  abundance  we  are  supplied  with 
these  diiFerent  waters  in  wet  and  rainy  seasons  j 
whereas  they  evaporate  during  a  long  drought. 

But  if  we  observe  how  the  earth  and  vegetables 
languish  for  want  of  these  fruitful  showers,  we  shall 
be  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  rain.  In 
many  respects  rain  is  the  food  of  vegetables.  It 
moistens  and  softens  the  earth  ;  which  would  other- 
wise be  parched,  and  in  a  manner  petrified  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  It  carries  to,  and  circulates  in  the 
delicate  veins  and  vessels  of  plants  and  trees,  those 
nutritious  juices  which  support  their  life,  and  in 
crease  their  size.  By  washing  the  mountains,  it 
brings  down  soft  rich  earth,  which  it  deposits  in  the 
valleys  where  it  falls  ;  by  which  means  they  are  ren- 
dered fruitful.  O  my  God  !  all  thy  works  are  per- 
fect !  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness.  This  is  the 
conclusion  I  would  draw  from  these  reflections.~If 
the  subject  impresses  my  mind,  let  me  pursue  it  a 
little  farther,  that  the  impressions  may  be  deepened. 
How  beautiful  is  a  serene  and  clear  sky  !— enough, 
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one  would  think,  to  fill  every  heart  with  admiration 
and  joy.  But  the  interception  of  clouds  veils  all 
this  beauty.  Then  ought  we  to  indulge  such  reflec- 
tions as  these.  What  are  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
when  compared  to  the  beauties  of  that  great  Being, 
the  contemplation  of  whom  can  alone  constitute  the 
felicity  of  an  immortal  spirit  ? 

It  is  in  infinite  wisdom  that  God  sometimes  de- 
prives us  of  those  things  which  please  us  the  most. 
He  designs  that  we  should  seek  our  happiness  in  him- 
self, and  consider  him  as  our  sovereign  good.  Be- 
sides, those  very  privations  which  we  sometimes 
experience,  are  more  than  compensated  by  many 
outward  advantages.  The  clouds,  which » hide  from 
us  the  beauties  of  the  sky,  are  the  sources  of  those 
beneficent  showers  which  fertilize  the  earth.  Let  us 
always  recollect,  that  though  adversities  may  ren- 
der our  days  gloomy,  yet  those  afflictions  will  work 
together  for  our  good,  if  we  love  God,  and  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose. 

God  can  punish  us  by  giving  us  too  much  rain,  as 
well  as  by  withholding  it.  In  like  manner,  toa 
great  an  abundance  of  this  world's  good  may  be  the 
cause  of  our  destruction.  Let  us  adore  the  Eternal 
for  withholding  those  gifts  which  may  ultimately 
prove  our  bane.  Finally,  let  us  be  content  with  all 
the  dispensations  of  that  wise  providence  which  go- 
verns the  world.  The  All-wise  best  knows  how  to 
distribute  his  benefits.  He  commands  the  clouds, 
and  they  fly  to  execute  his  will.  Let  us  consider 
our  own  nothingness,  and  never  blame  the  ways  of 
providence. 

VOL.    I.  G   g 
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APRIL  18. 
On  Respiration. 

BREATHING  is  the  principal  and  most  necessary 
of  all  the  functions  of  animal_  life.  Without  it  no- 
thing could  be  expelled --from  the  body  in  any  way 
whatever.  Speech  itself,  and  the  several  inflections 
of  the  voice,  require  breathing.  It  helps  the  smell ; 
it  serves  to  mix  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  blood 
exactly  together ;  and  probably  supports  and  renews 
the  animal  spirits,  by  mixing  the  air  with  the  blood. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  exist  an  instant,  if  absolutely 
prevented  from  respiration.  But  whence  proceeds 
this  fountain  of  life  ?  How  is  it  that  we  can  respire  ? 
Properly  speaking,  our  lungs  are  the  organs  by  which 
we  draw  in  and  let  out  the  breath.  This  viscus  re- 
sembles a  large  purse,  at  the  top  of  which  is  fastened 
a  pipe,  by  which  the  air  penetrates  into  an  infinity  of 
vessels,  trunks,  and  branches,  which  form  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  lungs.  The  air,  being  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  swells  the  belly,  and  causes  the  sides 
to  expand,  and  the  breast-bone  to  come  forward. 
On  the  contrary  when  we  expel  the  air,  the  abdo- 
men is  depressed,  the  ribs  lower,  and  the  breast- 
bone withdraws  towards  the  back.  That  all  this  may 
be  done  in. the  most  convenient  manner,  the  Creator 
has,  with  the  utmost  wisdom,  adjusted  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body.  Upwards  of  sixty  muscles  are 
constantly  employed  to  procure  respiration,  by  al- 
ternately dilating  and  contracting  the  breast.  How 
admirable  is  the  construction  of  the  wind-pipe  !  At 
the  top  it  is  covered  with  a  valve,  which  closes  it  at 
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the  moment  of  deglutition  ;  by  which  means  the 
aliments  are  prevented  from  passing  that  way,  and 
the  breathing  from  being  interrupted.  The  lower 
part  of  this  organ,  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  the  distribution  of  the  veins, 
arteries,  &c.  are  not  less  wonderful. 

How  thankful  should  we  be,  that  God,  who  gave 
us  breath,  still  permits  us  to  breathe  !  What  grati- 
tude should  we  feel,  when  we  consider  that  we  re- 
spire twelve  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  and  that 
each  gasp  depends  on  God  !  This  faculty  of  breath- 
ing might  be  stopped  and  interrupted  by  a  thousand 
accidents.  While  we  eat  01  drink,  bcvv  many 
hurtful  things  might  enter  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
cause  our  instant  death  !  O  Lord  !  we  are  every 
moment  dependent  on  thy  care  i  But  how  ungrate- 
ful have  we  been  for  these  continual  marks  of  thy 
goodness  !  Breathing  is  a  blessing  .  we  enjoy  every 
instant,  without  perhaps  remembering  that  we  are 
indebted  to  God  for  it.  Lord  !  make  us  more  sen* 
sible  of  thy  goodness,  and  may  our  life  be  continu- 
ally devoted  to  thy  praise  !  Give  us  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  celebrate  thy  infinite  goodness  ! 


FEB.  19> 
Proofs  of  divine  goodness  in  the  works  of  Creation. 

ALL  the  phenomena  which  we  behold  in  the  earth, 
or  in. the  air,  evidently  tend  to  the  good  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  All  that  we  see  around  us,  over  our 
heads,  and  under  our  feet,  serve  for  our  support 
and  enjoyment.  Nothing  can  be  more  needfol  for 
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the  support  of  life  than  food1;  therefore  the  ground 
is  covered  with  it.  Herbs,  pulse,  and  fruits,  for  the 
support  of  man  and  beast,  are  dispersed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  place  where  animals  cannot  subsist.  The 
blessings  of  providence  are  heaped  upon  men. 
Water  and  the  most  common  roots  might  suffice 
merely  to  support  life.  But  with  what  liberality  has 
God  furnished  us  with  the  greatest  variety  !  He  is 
not  like  the  penurious  miser,  who  gives  nothing  to 
his  dependants  but  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  As  a  generous  host,  he  spares  no* 
thing  to  treat  his1  guests,  and  profusely  to  give 
whatever  can  afford  them  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
munificence  of  God  towards  every  being.  Living 
creatures  inhabit  the  plant,  the 'shrub,  the  water. 

On  a  tree,  for  instanpe,  there  are  (besides  fruit) 
leaves,  bark,  and  wood.  Now  all  those  parts  are 
food  for  living  creatures  :  on  the  leaf  feeds  the 
caterpillars  ;  certain  worms  live  on  the  bark ;  others 
live  in  the  woody  parts.  Thus  all  things  in  nature 
are  useful  to  animals.  How  great  must  the  mercy 
of  that  God  be,  who  provides  for  the  necessities  of 
all  his  creatures  ? 

What  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  light  ? 
Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eye  to  behold  the  sun.  His  rays  are  diffused 
through  the  whole  extent  of  heaven  ;  and  while  the 
day  lasts,  the  eye  is  surrounded  with  those  rays. 
Whilst  it  partakes  of  this  universal  benefit,  it  enjoys 
a  varied  and  transporting  view  of  the  creation.  The 
riches  and  glory  of  the  divine  works  are  discovered 
to  us  by  the  light :  without  it  nature  would  become 
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a  desert,  and  all  its  beauties  would  lie  for  ever 
hid. 

How  bountifully  has  God  provided  for  the  grati- 
fication of  our  senses  !  For  instance,  he  has  chosen 
the  mildest  and  properest  colours  to  please  and  re- 
fresh the  sight.  Blue  and  green  are  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  the  least  hurtful  to  the  eye,  and  what 
we  can  longest  bear.  For  this  reason  God  has 
clothed  the  sky  with  blue,  and  the  earth  with  green  ; 
two  colours  which  agree  with  our  eyes.  They  are 
vivid  and  pleasant  enough  to  make  agreeable  in> 
pressions  upon  our  eyes,  and  not  too  bright  to  injure 
them.  They  have  also  a  variety  of  shades,  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  objects^  and  prevent  too  great  an 
uniformity.  The  earth  also  produces  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers,  which  not  only  please  the  eye  by  thou- 
sands of  different  tints,  but  also  perfume  the  air  and 
regale  our  senses  with  the  most  delicious  odours. 
Nor  is  the  ear  idle  ;  the  songs  of  birds  delight  it, 
white  the  heavens  are  filled  with  their  melodious 
concerts. 

I  exalt  thee,  O  my  God  !  with  a  heart  full  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  I  celebrate  thy  goodness.  How 
gracious  and  tender  thy  fatherly  protection  !  Thou 
Seest  all  thy  creatures,  and  despisest  none  of  them. 
They  are  all  objects  of  thy  providence,  and  thou 
watchest  over  them  all.  I  will  rejoice  in  thy  goodness, 
afid  never  cease  to  bless  thy  name. 
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APRIL  20. 
On  the  pleasing  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun. 

WHEN    the   spring  approach^   t^t.e  die  revolu- 
tions before  our  eyes,   which  must  fill  every  attentive 
observer    with     astonishment     Nature,    by   degrees, 
assumes  the  life  which  she  appears  to   have  lost  dur- 
ing the  winter.     The  earth  is  dressed  in  verdure,    and 
the  trees  are  covered   with   blossoms.     New   genera- 
tions of  animals  and  insects  burst  forth  on  all  parts ; 
which  rejoice  in  their  existence,  and  which  are   en- 
dued with  a  thousand  different  instincts.     All  nature 
is    animated  ;  all     things   revive.     The    return     of 
warmth   produces  this  new  life,   and  awakens  plants 
and     animals,    and   puts   their  renewed  strength   in 
motion.     This  admirable  revolution  we   owe   to    the 
sun,  which  is  the  source  of  life,    sensation,    and  joy. 
Seed  feel  its   effects,   and  open  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.     From    thence  it  is   that    the   plants    spring 
up  and  grow.     Animals    are  revived    and    strength- 
ened  at  its  approach.     In  short,  all  nature  feels  the 
benign    influence    of    that    majestic    globe.     What 
would   be    the  consequence  if  we,  were   deprived    of 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ?     The  earth  would  be 
reduced   to  a  dismal  uninhabited  desert !     A  stupor 
would  seize  a  great  part  of    the  creatures,  and   they 
would   languish  out  a    miserable    existence.     Could 
we  not  enjoy  the  exhilarating  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
or  the  light  of  a  serene  day,  what  a  source  of  joy  and 
gladness  should  we  be  deprived  of !     Nothing  could 
compensate  the  loss.     The  mildest  night,  the  mos.t 
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temperate  artificial  heat,  could  not  supply  the  place 
of  that  vivifying  influence  which  the  light  of  the  sun 
communicates  to  all  beings  ;  and  which  has  a  salu- 
tary effect,  very  different  from  that  of  earthly  fire : 
this  is  experienced  by  man  and  animals.  An  infirm 
person  shut  up  in  his  warm  room,  with  every  assist- 
ance, will  not  gain  so  much  strength  in  many  weeks 
as  he  would  in  a  few  days,  under  the  mild  influence 
of  the  sun  in  spring  weather.  Plants  forced  in  hot- 
beds never  gain  such  a  degree  of  strength  and 
consistence  as  those  do  which  grow  under  the 
strengthening  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  thing  in  this 
case  combines  for  the  perfection  of  the  plant ; 
whereas  in  those  produced  by  artificial  heat,  we  per- 
ceive only  the  weak  and  languishing  efforts  of  nature's 
substitute,  without  her  energy. 

But  could  the  sun  exist,  could  it  communicate 
light  and  heat  to  us,  if  the  Creator  of  all  things  had 
not  formed  it,  and  given  it  power  to  diffuse  its  vivi- 
fying rays  over  the  earth  ?  All  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  solar  influence,  proceed  from  the  Lord 
alone.  It  is  he  who  created  the  sun,  regulated 
his  rotation,  and  continues  to  maintain  his  light  and 
splendor.  To  Him  we  are  indebted  for  its  diurnal 
appearance,  and  for  all  the  blessings  we  receive  from 
it.  There  could  be  neither  sun,  light,  heat,  or  spring, 
without  him.  Let  us  then  adore  the  Creator  of  the 
sun  :  he  is  the  Father  of  lights.  The  stupid  pagans 
worshipped  the  sun  :  they  stopped  at  the  effect, 
without  acknowledging  the  cause.  But  we  are  sure 
there  could  be  -no  sun  if  God  did  not  exist ;  and 
that  it  could  give  neither  light  nor  heat  if  God  had 
not  so  ordained.  All  blessings  flow  from  Him, 
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The  sun  is  but  the  instrument  of  his  goodness ;  the 
minister  of  his  will  ;  the  herald  of  his  glory. 


APRIL  21. 

The  relation   it-hick   all  Creatures    bear    to    each 
other. 

THE  astonishing  number  of  creatures  on  the 
earth,  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  our  admira- 
tion. But  what  is  more  wonderful,  is  the  propor- 
tion between  all  these,  and  the  wise  relations  which 
connect  this  vast  number  of  different  beings,  so  that 
they/  form  but  one  regular  and  perfect  whole.  Though 
the  extent  of  animated  nature  be  incomprehensible, 
yet  every  creature  finds  sufficient  food.  No  species, 
however  small  their  number ;  no  individuals,  how 
ever  persecuted  they  may  be,  become  extinct.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  many  serve  as  food  for  others  ;  but 
the  number  of  rapacious  animals  is  not  great.  They 
are  mostly  solitary,  and  do  not  multiply  much.  Those 
which  are  most  numerous,  do  not  require  much 
food,  and  to  procure  it  costs  them  much  labour  and 
art.  Many  are  prevented  from  increasing  by  their 
enemies  ;  or  else  the  weak  and  timid  animals  sup- 
ply in  number  what  they  want  in  strength,  and 
escape  their  adversaries  by  all  sorts  of  cunning  and 
address.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  for  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  of  species,  there  is  an  exact 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sexes,  so  that  every 
animal  finds  its  mate  with  which  it  may  associate. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  preserved  by  the  mineral, 
and  both  tend  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Corn, 
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and  the  most  useful  plants,  multiply  easiest,  and  ate 
the  least  liable  to  spoil.  The 'most  useful  animals 
abound  every  where.  Each  climate  produces  what 
is  suited  to  the  particular  wants  of  mankind.  The 
hottest  countries  abound  in  cooling  fi*uits.  In  coun- 
ties liable  to  great  drought,  there  are  certain  trees 
and  plants,  which  are  in  a  manner  springs  of  water ; 
and  which  yield  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  men 
and  animals.  Peat  and  turf  abound  where  wood  is 
wanting.  These  countries  that  are  deprived  of  rain^ 
are  compensated  by  fruitful  inundations,  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt.  There  is  also  a  most  exact  pro- 
portion between  the  sexes  in  mankind :  they  are 
nearly  equal.  The  number  of  males  to  that  of 
females,  is  about  twenty-six  to  twenty-five.  In 
civil  society,  goods  and  talents  are  distributed  in  an 
admirable  manner ;  that  as  each  individual  may  be 
happy  according  to  his  circumstances,  so  nothing 
that  is  necessary  is  wanting  to  society  in  general. 
Were  not  the  inclinations  and  propensities  of  men 
so  varied,  if  their  talents  and  tempers  did  not  make 
them  embrace  different  kinds  of  life;  and  were 
there  not  such  a  diversity  in  their  genius,  mode  of 
thinking,  in  beauty,  riches,  and  other  outward  cir- 
cumstances, human  society  would  soon  become  a 
melancholy  desert.  All  classes  of  men  are  depen 
dant  on  each  other.  Every  country  has  its  peculia* 
advantages;  and  were  these  common  to  all,  there 
would  be  neither  connections  nor  commerce  among 
them.  In  short,  whithersoever  we  turn,  we  shail 
find  the  most  admirable  harmony,  and  the  most  ex» 
act  proportions.  Notwithstanding  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  creatures,  and  the  continual  interruption  of 
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many  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident,  that  in  thii 
immense  universe  perfection  runs  through  the. 
whole ;  all  is  in  the  most  exact  and  regular  order. 
TJie  most  delightful  harmony  shines  every  where, 
and  embellishes  all.  All  things  combine  to  the 
same  end.  All  is  connected  by  the  most  astonish- 
ing art 

O  thou  infinitely  wise  Being  !  may  we  exalt  and 
adore  thee  with  the  most  profound  admiration ! 
Teach  us,  above  all  things,  to  adore  that  ineffable 
goodness,  which  has  ordained  all  things  in  a  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  thy  creatures. 


APRIL  22. 
On  the  constituent  parts  of  Winter. 

WE  imagine  when  we  drink  water,  we  enjoy  a 
pure  and  simple  element ;  but  we  are  mistaken : 
for  naturalists  assure  us,  that  each  drop  of  water  is 
a  little  world,  where  the  four  elements  and  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  unite. 

Almost  all  water  is  full  of  heterogeneous  matter, 
as  is  evident  when  it  is  filtered  and  distilled.  Water 
contains,  besides  its  elementary  parts,  divers  earthy 
particles  :  such,  for  instance,  as  belong  to  the  mine- 
ral kingdom;  chalky  earth,  nitre,  and  other  kinds 
of  salt.  This  we  cannot  doubt,  if  we  consider  the 
abundance  of  earthy  matter  which  water  must  meet 
with,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  which  it 
either  dissolves  or  carries  along  with  it.  "Water 
likewise  contains  inflammable,  or  sulphurous  mat- 
ter ;  which  becomes  manifest  when  it  corrupts.  It 
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would  become  a  solid  and  compact  body  without 
these  fiery  particles ;  for  as  soon  as  all  its  heat  is 
taken  from  it,  it  becomes  heavy,  and  acquires  th« 
hardness  of  ice. 

Finally,  we  shall  acknowledge  also,  that  water  is 
impregnated  with  air,  if  we  attend  to  what  happens 
when  it  boils.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the 
elements  meet  in  a  drop  of  water. 

But  are  there  plants  and  animals  found  in  water  ? 
The  principles  of  vegetation  are  doubtless  found  in 
it,  as  all  the  plants  draw  their  nourishing  juices  from 
it,  and  can  neither  grow  nor  flourish  without  it.  The 
animal  kingdom  is  certainly  distinguishable  in  water. 
Not  to  mention  fish,  and  other  aquatic  animals 
with  which  it  is  peopled,  every  drop  of  water  has  its 
inhabitants,  which  are  easily  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope. We  know  likewise  how  fast  insects  bree<J 
in  stagnant  waters ;  whose  eggs  are  doubtless  con- 
cealed in  the  water,  although  some  external  circum- 
stances may  prevent  them  from  coming  forth. 

All  this  may  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  beneficent 
wisdom  of  God.  Water  does  not  contain  so  many 
particles  by  chance.  Certainly  it  would  be  the 
purest  of  all  drinks,  were  it  an  absolutely  simple 
body ;  but  then  its  medical  virtue  would  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Water  is  not  very  nourishing  of  itself; 
but  being  very  subtile,  it  dissolves  the  nourishing 
parts  of  aliments,  becomes  a  vehicle  for  them,  and 
carries  them  along  into  the  minutest  vessels,  and  is 
therefore  the  most  wholesome  drink,  indispensable  to 
men  and  animals,  and  its  salutary  influence  has  been 
felt  where  all  other  liquids  were  found  hurtful  to 
the  healtfr, 
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•  What  grateful  praises  should  ri.se  to  God  for 
every  drop  of  water  we  drink !  How  rich  are  his 
bounties !  He  has  communicated  a  wholesome  vir- 
tue to  the  most  ordinary  and  indispensable  means  of 
subsistence;  and  though  we  had  nothing  for  our 
support  but  bread  and  water,  let  us  learn  to  be  con- 
tented with,  and  thankful  for  them. 


APRIL  23. 
Of  the  propagation  of  Plants. 

VEGETABLES  generally  come  from  seeds,  and  in 
most  plants  it  is  the  blossoms  which  produce  and 
fertilize  the  seed.  Flowers,  in  general,  are  folded 
up  in  the  bud,  where  they  are  formed  in  secret,  and 
are  defended  by  their  coats  and  outside  leaves. 
When  in  spring  there  is  a  large  flow  of  sap,  the  blos- 
soms grow  larger,  the  buds  open,  the  coat  falls  of, 
and  the  flower  becomes  visible.  At  the  outside 
some  very  small  leaves  are  seen  of  divers  colours 
which  serve  to  protect  the  organs  of  fructification. 
But  these  organs  are  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower :  in  it  there  is  a  thread  or  little  pillar,  called 
the  pistil,  which  rises  pretty  high,  especially  in  tulips 
and  some  other  flowers.  The  stamina,  surmounted 
on  the  top  which  contain  the  prolific  dust,  of  differ- 
ent colours,  surround  this  pistil.  These  stamina  are 
the  male  organs,  destined  to  impregnate  the  germs ; 
and  the  pistil  is  the  female  part  of  generation,  and 
in  some  sort  the  womb  to  receive  the  fertilizing 
dust  ,  |  ; 

.Vegetables    may  also  be   propagated    by    grafts 
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From  a  tender  branch  of  a  tree,  when  in  sap,  they 
take  a  bud,  or  commencement  of  a  branch  and  part 
of  the  bark,  and  insert  it  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  another  tree ;  after  which  the  whole  is  gently 
tied  up  with  a  soft  cord.  From  this  the  branch 
proceeds,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tree 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  though  the  tree  in  which 
it  was  inserted  be  quite  of  a  different  sort. 

Trees  may  also  be  perpetuated  by  slips.  For  in- 
stance, a  slip  is  taken  from  a  willow,  and  after  it  is 
divested  of  the  small  branches,  thrust  into  tha 
ground.  Roots  soon  proceed  from  this  slip  in  those 
places  where  branches  had  begun  to  appear,  and  it 
becomes  a  tree. 

Finally,  vegetables  are  propagated  by  roots ;  but 
these,  unless  they  have  eyes,  will  never  grow.  Some 
plants  shoot  out  long  filaments  in  all  directions, 
which  have  knots  or  eyes  :  these  knots  extend  their 
fibres  in  the  ground,  and  become  so  many  new  feet, 
which  may  be  seperated  from  each  other,  and  will 
notwithstanding  become  so  many  new  plants.  A 
bulbous  root  is  a  species  of  eye  in  which  the  plant 
is  inclosed,  between  whose  leaves  there  are  small 
eyes>  so  that  in  fact  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by 
the  leaves,  when  these  little  bulbs  are  attached  to 
them. 

How  many  causes  must  operate  in  order  to  pro* 
duce,  preserve,  and  progagate  vegetables.  Allow-* 
ing  that  the  germs  pre-existed,  what  astonishing 
art  is  necessary  to  unfold  them,  to  give  them  their 
proper  growth,  and  to  preserve  and  propagate  each 
species !  How  prolific  must  the  earth  be  whose 
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bosom  can  contain  and  naurish  so  many  millions  of 
plants ! 

O  my  adorable  Creator !  in  all  this  I  acknowledge 
thy  wisdom  and  goodness  !  None  but  thyself  could 
communicate  to  the  elements  that  virtue  necessary 
to  form  and  perpetuate  vegetables.  Thou  alone 
hast  given  to  the  sun  that  size  and  heat  necessary  to 
act  upon  our  earth,  so  as  to  produce  such  blessed 
effects.  By  thy  divine  power,  and  for  thy  glory, 
thou  hast  created  all  things.  Each  spring  thou 
re-newest  the  face  of  nature,  and  thou  crownest  the 
year  with  thy  goodness.  Author  of  plants  and  men  ! 
let  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  the  glory  of  thy  great 
name,  now  and  through  the  unnumbered  ages  of 
eternity  J  ,Amen> 


APRIL  24. 
The  variety  in  the  Features  of  the  Face.  - 

IT  is  an  evident  mark  of  divine  wisdom,  that  a! 
though  the  bodies  of  men  are  so  conformed  to  each 
other  in  their  essential  parts ;  yet  the  difference  in 
their  external  appearance  is  so  great,  that  they  may 
be  easily  and  infallibly  distinguished.  Among  many 
millions  of  men,  there  are  not  two  exactly  alike. 
Each  has  something  peculiar,  which  distinguishes 
him  from  all  others,  either  in  his  voice,  his  face,  or 
his  speech.  This  variety  in  faces  is  the  more  won- 
derful, because  the  parts  which  compose  the  human 
face  are  few  in  number  ;  and  are  disposed  in  all  per- 
sons according  to  the  same  plan.  Had  all  things 
then  been  produced  Ly  blind  chance,  the  faces  cf 
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men  must  as  nearly  resemble  each  other  as  eggs  laid 
by  the  same  hen,  or  balls  cast  in  the  same  mould,  or 
drops  of  water  in  the  same  bucket.     But  since  this 
is  not  the  case,  we  must  admire  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God,  who  in  diversifying  the  features  of  the  face 
in    so    wonderful   a  manner,   has  evidently  had  the 
happiness    of  mankind  in    view.     For  if  they  per- 
fectly   resembled  each  other,  it  would    occasion  an 
infinity  of  inconveniences  and  deceptions  in  society. 
Men's  lives  and  property  would  always  be  in  danger. 
Cut-throats  and  robbers    would  run  no  risk  of  be- 
ing discovered,   could  they  not  be  known  again  by 
the  features  of  their  faces,  or  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices.     The  foulest  of  crimes  would  go  unpunish- 
ed,   because    the   guilty  could  scarcely  ever  be  dis- 
cerned.     Every   moment    would  expose  us   to    the 
malice   of  wicked  and  envious   men.     What  uncer- 
tainty would  there  be  in  all  judicatory  proceedings  ; 
in  all  sales,  transfers,  bargains,  and  the  like  !     What 
confusion    in    commerce !    what  frauds    and  bribery 
in  regard    to  witnesses !     In    short,   human    society 
would  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  charms, 
and   diminish  the  pleasure  which  '  we  find    in  con* 
versing  with  each  other.     The  variety  of  features  is 
a   part    of    the  plan  of  divine  government,  and  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  tender  regard  of  the  Almighty 
towards  us.     It  is  also   evident,  that  both  the  con- 
struction of  the  body,  and  the  disposal  of  the  seve- 
ral   parts,    have   been   done   with    infinite   wisdom. 
Variety    and    uniformity   are    connected     together; 
from    whence    result    the    order,    proportion,     and 
beauty  of  the  human  body. 
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APRIL  25. 
The  universal  care  of  God  for  his  creatures, 

THE  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  are  objects  of  the  care  of  divine 
providence.  In  God  they  all  live,  move ,  and  have 
their  being.  Animals  destitute  of  reason  are  en- 
dowed with  organs,  strength,  and  sagacity,  suited  ;o 
their  several  destinations.  By  their  instinct  they 
are  apprised  of  what  might  be  hurtful  cr  dangerous, 
and  enabled  to  seek,  discern,  and  prepare  the  food 
and  habitation  most  adapted  for  them.  All  tlrat 
they  do  is  in  a  manner  involuntary,  and  not  the  fruit 
of  choice  or  reflection.  They  are  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  act  by  those  propensities  which  God  has 
given  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  animal  exist- 
ence. In  short,  there  is  no  species  of  animals  which 
is  destitute  of  what  is  necessary  for  its  subsistence 
and  well  being. 

Though  man  be  of  a  more  excellent  nature,  yet  he 
comes  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  greater  weakness, 
and  stands  in  more  need  of  succour  than  most  other 
animals ;  he  is  therefore  distinguished  by  a  more 
marked  attention,  and  greater  blessings  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence.  Almost  all  things  contribute 
to  his  preservation.  The  blessings  of  providence 
are  distributed  among  all  intelligent  beings  with  im- 
partial love.  God  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet  : 
all  sheep  and  oxen,  &c.  that  their  life  and  labour  may 
contribute  to  his  support  ond  convenience. 

The  vast  expanse  of  air,  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth,  abound 
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with  proper  food  for  the  support  of  that  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  animals  which  live  and  more  in 
them.  How  inexhaustible  are  the  treasures  of  divine 
goodness  !  There  is  adequate  provision  made  for 
all  the  creatures  that  exist.  The  system  of  nature 
remains  the  same.  The  sun  constantly  maintains 
his  usual  heat  and  splendor.  The  earth  is  ever  fer- 
tile. We  have  a  proper  succession  of  seasons,  and 
the  earth  yields  its  annual  abundance  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  innumerable  inhabitants. 

We  may  behold  the  traces  of  a  kind  and  universal 
providence  ;  whether  we  consider  the  constancy,  the 
profusion,  or  variety  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  God  has  every  where  furnished.  All  that 
surrounds  us,  all  which  serves  to  support  and  pro- 
cure us  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  are 
so  many  visible  means,  so  many  canals,  through 
\vhich  the  Lord  distributes  his  benefits  to  us  con- 
tinually. The  world  is  his  magazine,  and  we  take  out 
of  it  all  that  we  want. 

Father  of  mercies,  how  extensive,  how  great,  how 
inexpressible,  are  thy  compassions !  In  thee  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  existence.  Thou  up- 
h  oldest  all  things  by  the  word  of  thy  power.  Thy 
lain  refreshes  the  thorn  as  well  as  the  cedar.  The 
lot  of  all  men  is  in  thy  hand,  and  through  thee  alone 
they  can  be  happy.  Thou  makest  the  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good.  By  thy  command  the 
ureeze  refreshes  us,  the  rose  embalms  the  air  with 
its  perfumes,  the  most  delicious  fruits  please  the 
palate,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  revives  us.  Thou 
;  ausest  the  righteous  to  experience  the  saving  influ- 
ence of  thy  grace,  while  the  wicked  is  driven  away 

VOL.   T.  i  i 
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in  his  wickedness.  Penetrated  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, I  would  sing  praise  unto  thy  name,  magnify 
thy  goodness,  and  render  thee  that  adoration,  praise, 
and  glory,  which  are  thy  due. 


APRIL  26\ 
On  April  Flowers. 

THE  wild  and  melancholy  aspect  of  nature  wears 
off  in  proportion  as  the  spring  advances.  Every 
day  brings  forward  some  new  creation,  and  nature 
approaches  nearer  to  perfection.  The  tender  grass 
begins  to  spring  up  already,  and  the  sheep  seek  it 
with  eagerness.  In  the  fields,  the  corn  begins  to 
appear,  and  the  gardens  themselves  begin  to  smile. 
Flowers  show  themselves  here  and  there,  and  seem 
to  invite  us  to  examine  them.  The  modest  sweet- 
scented  violet  is  one  of  the  first  children  of  spring  : 
having  been  long  deprived  of  such  delicious  odours, 
its  perfume  is  the  more  pleasing.  See  the  beauti- 
ful hyacinth,  rising  insensibly  among  the  leaves,  and 
exhibiting  its  flowerets  to  delight  the  sight  and  the 
smell.  Behold  the  imperial  crown  also  :  it  casts 
around  it  a  multitude  of  star-like  leaves  ;  its  stem 
rises  very  high,  and  its  red  and  yellow  bell-shaped 
flowers,  hanging  towards  the  earth,  form  a  kind  of 
crown,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  flowers. 
The  auricula,  from  the  midst  of  its  leaves  erects  its 
starry  flowers ;  the  borders  of  which  excel  the 
richest  satin  or  velvet ;  it  makes  amends  for  the 
shortness  of  its  stature,  by  the  elegance  of  its  form 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume.  The  tulip  dares 
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scarcely  unfold  itself  as  yet,  because  the  night  air 
and  the  cold  rains  might  tarnish  the  splendor  ofr  its 
colours.  The  ranunculus,  the  pink,  and  the  rose,  do 
not  blow  till  milder  days  permit  them  to  shew  their 
beauty  to  greater  advantage. 

Who  can  attentively  survey  these  works  of  the 
Lord  without  admiring  his  wisdom  and  goodness  I 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  one  species  succeeds  ano- 
ther from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
While  one  plant  brings  its  fruit  to  maturity,  nature 
excites  artother  to  propagate,  that  its  fruits  may  be 
ready  when  the  former  has  accomplished  its  end. 
Thus  there  is  a  continual  succession  of  fruits  and 
flowers  ;  all  marks  of  the  Creator's  wisdom. 

But  why  are  we  not  permitted  to  enjoy  a  greater 
number  of  plants  at  once  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  : 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  all  flowers  and 
fruits  appeared  at  the  same  time?  Some  seasons 
would  then  become  absolutely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
bles. We  should  then  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
which  these  pleasing  progressive  changes  procure 
for  us  ;  and  become  disgusted  with  the  sameness 
that  would  surround  us. 

From  the  contemplation  of  spring  we  should  be 
led  to  think  of  youth  ;  that  fine  early  season  of  life. 
Let  sprightly  youth  consider  in  these  flowers  the  em- 
blems of  their  destiny.  They  are  placed  in  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  possess  a  thousand  charms,  which  cause 
them  to  be  beloved  and  admired  :  but  have  they 
never  observed  how  soon  the  violet  and  the  finest 
flowers  fade  ?  The  north  wind  passes  over  them,  and 
they  fade  away. 
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'  Ah  !  young  man  !  think  of  the  fate  that  threaten? 
thee.  Glory  not  in  thy  beauty  or  strength  :  life  is 
as  grass.  Thou  now  flourishest  as  the  flower  of  the 
field  :  "  But  the  wind  passes  over  it,  and  it  is  gone, 
and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  ''— 
Psal.  ciii.  16. 


APRIL  27 
On  the  return  of  Birds. 

WHOLE  tribes  of  birds,  a  small  number  excepted, 
who  pass  the  winter  with  us,  have  emigrated  from 
our  countries.  Some  have  sought  milder  climates, 
and  some  have  retreated  into  caves  and  holes  of  the 
earth,  and  other  private  places.  These  return  to 
us  by  degrees  :  the  mildness  of  spring  awakes  them 
from  their  torpor,  and  a  secret  instinct  brings 
back  many  others,  who  last  autumn  undertook  a 
long  passage  beyond  the  seas,  to  find  that  subsistence 
and  temperature  which  their  constitution  required. 

Jin  general,  those  which  went  away  latest,  return 
first.  The  air  is  now  about  to  be  re-peopled  with 
its  winged  songsters.  Soon  the  nightingale  shall 
cause  the  thickets  to  resound  with  her  melodious 
notes.  The  swallow  will  return  perhaps  to  the  very 
nest  which  was  built  the  last  summer  ;  and  the  stork 
will  find  again  the  same  place  which  she  had  left  in 
autumn.  The  time  of  singing  of  birds  is  coming, 
and  their  return  will  bring  back  joy  and  gladness  into 
cur  plains  and  valleys. 

Two  things   may  be  noted  in  the  emigration  of 
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birds :  the  first  is,  that  they  know  exactly  the«  time 
jn  which  tliey  ought  to  return.  "  The  stork  in  the 
•'  heavens  knows  her  appointed  time  ;  the  turtle,,  the 
;<  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
'•  coming.'  — Jer.  viii.  7.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  these  creatures,  destitute  of  rea- 
son know,  exactly  the  path  they  should  take,  and 
how  far  they  should  go.  They  undertake  and  finish 
a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles-  in  the  most  regular 
order,  without  compass  or  provision  !  Who  taught 
them  to  follow  a  certain  tract,  in  an  element  so  in- 
constant as  the  air  ?  Who  informs  them  how  far 
they  have  already  gone,  and  how  much  of  their  jour- 
ney yet  remains  ?  Who  guides,  and  nourishes,  and 
provides  them  with  all  necessaries  for  the  voyage  ? 
Do  they  not  effect  what  men  themselves  could  not 
do  ?  Had  we  to  undertake  such  a  long  voyage,  we 
should  require  great  experience,  succour,  directions, 
and  preparations.  We  could  not,  by  the  assistance 
of  reason,  the  compass,  and  geographical  charts, 
follow  so  invariably  the  road  over  so  many  seas  and 
mountains  as  these  birds  do,  without  the  assistance 
of  either. 

O  Lord  !  we  here  discover  thy  almighty  influ- 
ence. Thou  hast  impressed  on  the  minds  of  these 
birds,  that  instinct  which  they  invariably  obey. 
Thou  hast  appointed  to  each,  the  country,  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  tree,  where  he  may  find  his  food  and 
habitation. 

O  Lord  !  I  commit  my  ways  to  thy  all-wise  direc- 
tion, with  the  most  filial  confidence  ;  and  should  I 
be  obliged  to  lead  a  restless  and  wandering  life  here 
below,  do  thou  comfort  and  support  me  with  the 
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hope  that  I  shall  at  last  arrive  at  the  place  of  eter- 
nal rest,  peace,  and  happiness;  where  "one  un- 
"  bounded  spring  encircles  all." 


APRIL  28. 
On  the  utility  of  Forests. 

MULTITUDES  have  experienced  the  utility  of 
forests  in  the  past  winter,  in  furnishing  them  with 
fuel  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  intense 
cold :  but  this  is  not  their  only,  nor  their  principal 
use.  Thft  pleasure  which  we  feel  at  the  sight  of  the 
woods,  may  be  one  end  for  which  they  were  created. 
They  are  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature  ;  and 
it  is  a  defect  in  any  country  to  be  without  them. 
Our  anxiety  till  the  leaves  appear,  and  the  pleasure 
we  feel  when  they  do  appear,  convince  us  how 
much  nature  is  adorned  by  them.  We  must  not 
forget,  in  reflecting  on  the  utility  of  woods,  the  fruit 
which  the  numerous  families  of  trees  produce.  It  is 
true,  there  are  some  trees  whose  fruit  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  man  ;  but  the  trees 
themselves  are  always  useful,  were  it  only  for  their 
shade,  their  beauty,  and  their  wood. 

Besides,  if  we  properly  reflect,  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  those  trees  which  we  stile  barren,  are 
nevertheless  serviceable  to  us :  insects,  without  num- 
ber, are  nourished  by  their  fruit.  These  again  be- 
come food  for  many  birds,  which  afford  us  the  most 
exquisite  dainties.  The  acorns  of  oak,  and  the  nuts 
of  beech,  and  various  matters  of  this  sort,  are  the 
favourite  aliment  of  swine  and  wild  boars  ;  and  by 
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their  seed  forests  are  perpetuated.  Who  knows  but 
these  fruits,  properly  prepared,  might  become  food 
for  men  ?  How  many  animals  find  food  and  habi- 
tations in  the  woods  !  We  should  be  deprived  of 
many  convenient  utensils  and  medicines,  were  there 
no  wood,  bark,  and  roots  of  trees.  Lastly,  what 
dull  uniformity  would  every  where  present  itself, 
were  it  not  for  that  charming  diversity  of  fields  and 
woods  !  Forests  being  of  such  use  to  men  nature: 
has  taken  care  to  perpetuate  them.  Had  their  con- 
tinuance been  left  to  man's  industry  and  vigilance, 
they  would  have  become  extinct  long  ago.  The 
Creator  preserves  the  trees.  He  planted,  and 
he  supports  them.  He  established  them  by  their 
strong  and  widely-spread  roots :  so  that  for  ages 
they  brave  the  insults  of  winds  and  storms. 

God  of  unbounded  compassion  !  thy  goodness 
extends  over  all  the  earth  !  Every  where,  in  forests, 
in  fields,  in  parched  deserts,  in  the  flowery  plains, 
thou  hast  erected  monuments  of  thy  goodness  ;  for 
thou  art  the  God  of  love  and  mercy. 


APRIL  29- 

The  pleasure   which  the  contemplation  of  ffafare 
affords. 

NATURE,  with  maternal  kindness,  offers  to  ail  her 
children  the  chief,  the  most  innocent,  and  most  un:- 
versal  of  all  pleasures  :  such  pleasure  as  our  first 
parents  enjoyed  in  paradise.  It  is  only  the  depra- 
vity of  men  that  leads  them  to  seek  for  other  plea- 
sures and  recreations.  Men  often  despise  the  bless 
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certain  that  the  pleasure  I  speak  of  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.  The  contemplation  of  nature 
affords  perpetual  charms.  This  pleasure  may  be 
enjoyed  without  expense,  and  is  equally  accessible 
by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  strange  that  this 
very  thing  should  lessen  its  value.  So  simple  are 
mankind,  that  they  often  disregard  that  in  which 
others  have  an  equal  share,  whilst,  if  they  acted 
rationally,  nothing  should  more  enhance  the  value 
of  a  Wessing  than  the  thought  that  it  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  our 
own. 

How  frivolous  and  deceitful  are  those  far-fetched 
amusements,  which  the  rich  procure  with  so  much 
trouble  and  expense,  when  compared  with  this 
noble  and  affecting  pleasure !  They  still  leave  a 
certain  vacuum  in  the  soul,  which  none  but  God 
can  fill.  On  the  contrary,  rich  and  beneficent  nature 
constantly  presents  new  objects  to  our  eyes.  The 
pleasures  of  real  religion  are  solid  and  durable. 
The  resplendent  works  of  God  continually  furnish 
us  with  new  objects  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  and 
the  proper  study  of  the  scriptures  will  crown  our 
felicity.  The  study  of  a  Christian  should  be  to  de- 
rive good  from  every  thing.  In  whatever  state  he 
is,  he  should  be  content,  and  enjoy  innocency  what- 
soever-surrounds  him,  without  injuring  his  virtue,  or 
hurting  his  conscience. 

O  may  we  ever  prefer  this  noble  satisfaction  to  all 
sensual  delights !  In  those  days  of  spring  may  the 
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beautiful  view  of  nature  affect  us  more  tnan  those 
aeducing  pleasures,  which  flatter  the  senses,  but  do 
not  interest  the  mind.  Teach  us,  O  Lord  !  to  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  the  divine  power  and  goodness. 
When  we  can  find  thee  in  all  thy  works,  it  opens  to 
us  an  unfailing  source  of  pure  delight  We  may 
then  anticipate  the  joys  and  glories  of  paradise, 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more. 


APRIL  30. 

The  Brute  Creation  ought  to  lead  Men  to  glorify 
God. 

WE  should  not  treat  creatures  improperly.  We 
ought  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  animals  :  and 
this  can  no  other  way  be  done  better,  than  by  making 
them  subjects  to  glorify  God.  All  creatures,  espe- 
cially all  animated  creatures,  may  lead  to  this.  The 
magnificence  and  glory  of  the  Creator  are  visibly 
impressed  on  every  plant,  tree,  flower,  and  stone. 
We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  this ;  but  it  is 
still  more  obvious  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Examine 
the  structure  of  but  one  living  creature  ;  what  art, 
what  beauty,  what  a  train  of  wonders  do  we  dis- 
cover in  it!  These  wonders  are  exceedingly  multi- 
plied when  we  reflect  on  the  almost  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  animals. 

What  gradations,  what  links,  forming  one  im- 
mense uninterrupted  chain  do  we  see,  from  the 
mighty  elephant  to  the  insignificant  mite !  Among 
all  creatures  what  astonishing  connections,  order, 
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and  relations.  AH  is  harmony.  A  superficial  at- 
tention to  the  things  in  nature  may  convince  us  of 
this. 

For  instance,  we  see  a  multitude  of  animals,  all 
formed  in  an  admirable  mariner ;  who  all  live,  feel, 
and  move,  as  we  do  :  like  us,  they  are  subject  to 
Hunger,  thirst,  cold ;  and  who  consequently,  like  us, 
stand  in  daily  need  of  having  these  wants  supplied. 
God  has  given  life  to  all  these  creatures  ;  he  pre- 
serves them,  and  provides  for  their  necessities.  As 
'their  parent,  he  cares  for  them,  and  feeds  his  nume- 
rous family.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  w$ 
should  love  God,  who  is  mercy  itself.  If  God  takes 
care  for  sparrows,  what  will  he  not  do  for  us  ?  If 
it  be  his  study  (if  I  may  say  so)  to  render  the  lite 
of  irrational  creatures  sweet  and  pleasant,  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  his  beneficetjce  ?  Let  the  dis- 
trustful blush  at  their  anxieties ;  who,  as  soon  as 
they  are  deprived  of  affluence,  fall  into  despon- 
dency, fearing  that  God  will  permit  them  to  perish 
for  want. 

We  may  yet  reflect  further  on  the  instinct  of 
beasts,  that  we  may  have  an  additional  motive  to 
glorify  God.  The  instincts  of  animals  all  relate  to 
their  preservation,  and  are  more  particularly  seen  in 
the  tender  solicitude  which  they  feel  for  their  young. 
Our  Lord  himself  refers  us  to  the  tender  care  of  the 
hen,  to  point  out  his  most  tender  and  paternal  care. 
How  striking  ig  the  sight,  to  see  that  strong  and 
natural  affection  which  a  hen  bears  to  her  young 
ones,  and  the  constant  care  she  takes  of  them.  She 
Nv  ill  scarcely  take  her  eye  off  them  ;  at  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  danger  she  flies  to  their  succour;  she 
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opposes  every  aggressor  with  courage ;  she  even 
risks  her  own  lite  to  preserve  that  of  her  young. 
With  her  maternal  voice  she  calls  and  comforts 
them;  she  extends  her  wings  to  receive  and  cover 
them.  She  neglects  herself,  puts  herself  to  pain, 
and  thinks  of  nothing  hut  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  objects  of  her  love. 

Who  can  avoid  seeing  here  the  finger  of  the  Most 
High !  The  chicks,  and  the  whole  race  must  in- 
fallibly perish  without  this  strong  instinct  and  mater- 
nal solicitude.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  hen  reflects, 
foresees,  reasons,  judges,  combines,  .and  makes  infe- 
rences ?  This  is  very  doubtful.  The  hand  of  God 
here  manifests  itself  without  teaching  us  how  it  acts. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  seek  in  the  animals  an  occasion  to  glorify 
God.  Let  all  creatures  adore  him,  and  proclaim 
their  Creator's  praise. 


MAY  1. 

The  System  of  the  World. 

OF  all  parts  of  the  system  of  the  world,  the 
sun  is  that  which  interests  us  most.  His  form 
is  spherical,  and  is  composed  of  a  fiery  substance 
which  never  consumes.  That  the  sun  moves  round 
its  own  axis,  is  evident  from  the  spots  which  are 
discovered  in  certain  parts  of  jt  by  the  telescppe. 
The  sun  is  reckoned  100  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
as.  It  is  one  million  of  times  larger  than  the  earth ; 
rhe  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miles. 
It  communicates  light  and  heat  to  twenty  opaque 
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globes  at  least ;  which  revolve  round  him  at  differ- 
ent distances,  and  are  called  plants.  Mercury  is 
the  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  is  in  a  manner  buried  in 
its  rays ;  for  which  reason  it  is  less  known  than  the 
rest  of  the  planets.  A  little  further  off  is  Venus, 
poetically  called  Lucifer,  or  the  morning  star  ;  and 
Hesperus,  or  the  evening  star  :  because  she  some- 
times rises  before  the  sun,  and  sometimes  she  sets 
after  him.  Our  globe  is  the  next  in  order  ;  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  composed  of  land  and  water,  moun- 
tains and  valleys :  the  internal  parts  consist  of  vari- 
ous strata  of  different  substances. 

This  earth  is  the  habitation  of  innumerable  crea- 
ttires,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  moon  revolves 
in  a  particular  orbit  round  the  earth ;  and  accom- 
panies our  globe  in  the  whole  circle  it  describes 
round  the  sun :  she  is  fifty  times  smaller  than  the 
earth.  On  her  surface,  some  spots  are  distinguish- 
ed to  be  lucid  and  bright ;  others  dark  and  gloomy. 
The  first  are  thought  to  be  continents,  and  the  other 
seas,  or  deep  valleys.  Were  the  moon  composed 
only  of  one  substance,  were  she  a  body  entirely 
solid  or  entirely  fluid,  she  would  reflect  in  the  same 
way  the  rays  she  receives  from  the  sun,  and  we 
should  see  no  spots  in  her.  Water  absorbs  a  great 
quantity  of  rays,  and  reflects  but  a  few ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  the  obscure  parts  of  the  moon  are 
either  seas,  or  very  deep  valleys,  into  which  the  rays 
ef  light  are  prevented  from  falling  by  high  moun- 
tains, or  prominent  parts  of  land.  Among  the  light 
parts  of  the  nioon,  some  are  more  bright  than  others, 
and  even  cast  a  shade ;  for  which  reason  they  must 
be  higher  than  others,  and  resemble  our  mountains. 
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In  the  lunar  seas,  some  parts  are  not  so  dark  as 
others,  and  which  consequently  app«ar  to  be  like 
our  isles. 

The  four  last  -  planets  of  our  system,  are  Mars, 
Jupiter  with  his  four  moons,  Saturn  with  seven,  and 
Georgium  Sidus  with  his  two.  Spots  are  observed 
also  on  some  of  these.  Such  is  the  distance  of 
Georgium  Sidus  from  the  sun,  that  he  requires 
eighty-two  of  our  years  to  finish  his  revolution. 
Thus  the  Sun's  dominion,  without  reckoning  ©omets, 
extends  to  more  than  nine  hundred  millions  of 
miles  !  yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  universe. 
Each  of  the  fixed  stars  (which  may  exceed  for  num- 
ber the  sands  on  the  sea  shore)  is  probably  a  sun, 
equal  to  ours  in  magnitude  and  splendor. 

Behold,  how  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  !  With  what  splendor  does  the  majesty  of  the 
Creator  blaze  forth  in  these  stupendous  works, 
which  all  invite  us  to  praise  his  adorable  name ! 
What  can  give  us  a  nobler  idea  of  Deity,  than  the 
aspect  of  the  celestial  vault  ?  May  I  never  lift  up 
my  eyes  to  heaven,  without  having  the  most  lively 
sense  of  Him  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  and  who 
governs  them  with  incomprehensible  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  What  then  are  we,  who  creep  like 
insects  upon  a  grain  of  sand,  and  are. even  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  creation?  Let  us  humble  ourselves 
before  the  Maker  of  all  these  worlds,  these  suns, 
these  skies ;  which,  if  we  attempt  to  measure,  con- 
found our  understandings.  Let  us  rejoice  to  think 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  deigns  to  honour  ua 
with  his  protection  and  paternal  care.  How  great 
are  his  mercies  towards  his  creatures. 
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MAY  2. 

On  the  Blossoms  of  Trees. 

WHILE  at  this  instant  our  gardens  and  fields  are 
adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  spring,  all  Europe 
appears  with  equal  pomp,  and  every  where  presents 
the  most  cheerful  prospect.  The  same  God  that 
produced  by  a  word  all  these  magnificent  effects,  has 
in  a  few  days  renewed,  and,  as  it  were,  created  the 
earth  again,  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  mankind. 
Approach,  O  man,  come  and  try  what  thy  wisdom 
and  power  can  execute.  Canst  thou  make  a  single 
tree  blossom,  or  call  from  the  earth  the  smallest 
blade  of  grass  ?  Canst  thou  cause  a  single  tulip  to 
appear  in  all  its  beauty  ?  Ye  learned  artists  and 
skilful  painters,  draw  near  and"  contemplate  these 
flowers  ;  examine  them  with  the  nicest  attention  ; 
is  any  thing  wanted  to  make  them  more  perfect  ? 
Can  you  find  any  fault  in  the  mixing  of  the  colours, 
in  their  form  and  proportion  ?  Can  your  pencil 
express  the  dazzling  red  of  the  peach  blossom? 
But  why  do  I  thus  speak  ?  are  you  even  capable  of 
feeling  all  the  magnificence  of  renewed  nature  ? 
Have  you  a  just  idea  of  the  inimitable  art?  The 
flowers  alone  sufficiently  display  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God.  In  the  blossoms  of  trees  there  is  an 
infinite  variety:  though  all  are  beautiful,  yet  their 
beauties  are  different.  One  surpasses  another ;  but 
each  has  some  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  God's  gifts 
are  bestowed  in  a  sovereign  manner  :  on  -some  he 
bestows  more,  on  some  less,  as  it  respects  accessory 
qualities.  One  tree,  for  example,  has  blossoms  of 
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A  pure  white;  those  of  another  have  red  streaks, 
and  shades  which  the  other  wants.  Some,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  form  and  beauty,  have  an  exquisite 
perfume  ;  but  these  are  accidental  differences,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  their  fertility. 

Thus  we  find  happiness  is  not  attached  to  circum- 
stances. Our  real  welfare  cannot  be  injured  by  the 
loss  of  some  accidental  beauties.  If  we  be  not  rich 
nor  reputable,  we  may,  through  grace,  be  accepta- 
ble to  God,  and  useful  to  mankind.  If  we  be  fruit- 
ful in  good  works,  we  possess  real  beauty.  For 
why  are  we  more  pleased  with  the  blossoms  of  trees, 
than  with  the  rich  colours  of  the  tulip,  the  auricula, 
or  the  ranunculus  ?  It  is  because  the  beauty  of  the 
latter  is  transitory,  whereas  we  expect  from.  the 
former  the  most  delicious  fruit.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  confine  our  wishes  to  the  beauty  and  ex- 
terior charms  of  a  May  flower.  Beauty,  comeli- 
ness, the  tint  of  health,  and  other  similar  advantages, 
are  not  what  can  procure  us  desirable  and  perma- 
nent profit.  They  are  of  short  duration.  Let  then 
our  chief  study  be,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  the  beauty  and  charms  of  the  body  are  no 
more,  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  and  at 
last  be  gathered  into  the  garner  of  God. 


MAY  3. 

Continual  Revolutions  and  Changes  in  the  Earth. 

CHANGE  and  motion  seem  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  corporeal  world.  In 
the  whole  universe,  there  is  not  the  least  particle  of 
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matter  entirely  at  rest.  We  shall  soon  be  convinced 
of  this,  if  we  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what 
passes  on  the  globe  which  we  inhabit 

The  earth  turns  round  on  its  axis  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  by  this  rotation  all  the  points  of  its 
surface,  except  the  poles,  change  their  situation 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Under  the  line,  where 
the  motion  is  swiftest,  all  things  move  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  though  then-  place  on  the 
surface  be  the  same.  But  besides  this,  the  earth 
makes  its  yearly  revolution  round  the  sun  with  so 
great  a  velocity,  that,  according  to  the  most  mode- 
rate calculations,  it  flies  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles  every  minute ;  yet  its  course  is 
not  observeable.  Motion  relative  to  earthly  bodies 
is  more  perceptible.  Small  rivers  unite  and  form 
greater:  these  hi  their  turns  form  torrents  and 
rivers  which  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sea.  Nor  is 
that  all,  plants  and  animals  every  where  require  water 
to  nourish  them.  The  water  is  exhaled  in  vapours, 
which  form  into  clouds,  and  fall  again  in  rain  ; 
and  whatever  is  not  transformed  in  its  fall,  goes 
again  into  the  sea,  which  by  the  flux  and  reflux, 
storms,  and  torrents,  is  kept  in  perpetual  motion. 

There  is  not  any  rest  in  the  atmosphere.  An  east 
wind  blows  continually  between  the  tropics ;  and 
though  in  other  places  the  motion  is  not  always  per- 
ceptible, yet  the  barometers  and  thermometers  prove 
that  the  air  is  never  perfectly  still.  Meteors  also, 
of  all  sorts,  show  that  nature  is  in  constant  action. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  likewise  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes.  The  hardest  rocks  are. .  sometimes 
split ;  stones  gradually  wear  and  break ;  some  lands 
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foil  in,  others  are  overflowed  ;  islands  are  in  some 
places  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and 
whole  cities  have  sunk  by  earthquakes  ;  little  hills 
are  washed  away  by  waters  ;  valleys  are  filled  up  ; 
marshes  grow  dry,  and  are  covered  with  trees  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  becomes  firm  ground.  Darkness 
and  light,  cold  and  heat,  drought  and  wet,  succeed 
each  other  by  turns. 

This  continual  revolution  of  sublunary  objects  b 
further  observable,  if  we  consider  the  changes  visible 
in  animals.  It  is  said,  that  man  loses  daily  about 
two  ounces  and  a  half  in  perspiration.  This  loss  is 
repaired  by  other  particles  so  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  a  man  is  clothed  with  a  body  entirely  different. 
All  plants  and  animals  feed,  grow,  propagate,  die, 
and  corrupt. 

Thus  all  things  on  earth  are  in  motion  :  they  grow 
and  decay  by  turns.  In  a  word,  to  be  born,  and  to 
die,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  passes  on  the  theatre  of 
this  world.  But  there  is  order  and  design  in  all 
this  :  nothing  happens  by  chance.  All  things  act 
according  to  certain  laws,  which  tesd  to  certain 
«ftids  ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  in  all  things.  These 
continual  revolutions  are  useful  warnings  :  they 
teach  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest,  that  all  things  here 
are  vain  and  uncertain,  that  life  is  short,  and  that 
we  are  but  sojourners  and  travellers  on  earth. 

With  what  consolation  may  not  my  soul  be  pene- 
trated, in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolutions  of  time, 
if  I  lift  lip  my  eyes  towards  thee,  O  my  God,  and 
stay  myself  upon  thee  ;  for  thou  art  both  immutable 
and  eternal.  Let  the  mountains  be  shaken  and 
fall  down  ;  let  the  sea  be  troubled,  and  the  waves 
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roar  ;  let  nature   go   to   wreck  ;  still    thou    art    the 
same,    and  thy  years  have  no  end. 


MAY  4. 
An  invitation  to  seek  God  in  the  works  of  Nature. 

AWAKE,  O  my  soul,  and  arise  from  that  profound 
slumber  in  wnich  thou  hast  been  so  long  plunged, 
and  be  attentive  to  surrounding  objects.  Consider 
thyself  ;  consider  all  creatures  ;  consider  their  ori- 
gin, their  form,  their  use,  and  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, which  should  fill  every  attentive  observer 
of  the  works  of  God  with  admiration.  When  thou 
lookest  on  the  sky,  its  vivid  and  varied  colours,  the 
stars  which  shine  so  bright,  the  light  which  discovers 
to  thee  objects  around,  ask  thyself  whence  all  these 
objects  proceed  ?  Who  enamelled  this  immense 
arch  of  the  heavens  ?  Who  has  placed  in  the  firma- 
ment these  innumerable  fires,  these  stars  which, 
though  at  so  prodigious  a  distance,  dart  their  rays 
even  to  our  world.  Who  ordered  the  stars  to  move 
with  so  much  regularity,  and  the  sun  to  give  light 
and  heat  to  the  earth  ?  Is  it  thou,  adorable  Cre- 
ator !  Yes,  it  was  thy  mighty  hand  that  called  forth 
all  things,  and  ordained  them  to  exist.  How  great 
must  thy  power  be,  O  Lord  God  !  which  has  drawn 
all  these  things  from  the  depths  of  nothing  !  Stu- 
pendous mountains  !  what  mighty  hand  has  estab- 
lished your  foundations  ?  Who  adorned  you  with 
forests,  and  raised  your  heads  above  the  clouds  ? 
Who  covered  your  tops  with  snow  and  ice  ?  Who 
ha*  drawn  from  your  bowels  those  rivers  and  fovm 
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tains  which  moisten  and  fertilize  the  earth  ?  It  is 
thy  hand,  O  my  Creator !  which  has  wrought  all 
these  wonders  ;  and  I  adore  that  divine  hand  with 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Flowers  of  the  field,  who  dressed  you  in  all  your 
beauty  and  splendour  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
a  little  earth,  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  produce 
you  ?  Whence  those  different  odours  which  embalm 
the  air  and' delight  us  !  This,  O  God  !  is  thy  work; 
and  all  things  proceed  from  thee. 

But  what  a  multitude  of  miracles  do  I  perceive, 
when  I  contemplate  myself  !  How  is  it  that  a 
handful  of  dust  could  become  a  well-organized 
body  ?  How  is  it  that  one  part  of  the  body  should 
see,  another  hear,  another  feel  r  How  is  it  that  I 
have  the  faculty  of  communicating  ideas  and  desires  ? 
How  is  it  that  a  little  food  bruised  by  :  ceeth 
should  procure  so  many  agreeable  sensations  to  my 
soul  ?  In  all  these  Incomprehensible  wonders,  I 
acknowledge  thy  hand, I  O  my  heavenly  Father  ! 
Thy  wisdom,  power,  and?  goodness,  all  combine  to 
make  me  happy. 


MAY  5. 
The  dawn  of  Day. 

THE  dawn  discovers  to  the  world  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent creation.  By  the  shades  of  night  we  are 
deprived  of  the  sight  and  enjoyment  of  the  earth 
and  sky:  but  when  day-light  returns,  all  nature 
seems  renewed  and  embellished.  The  earth  is  sud* 
denly  arrajTed  in  all  its  beauty  and  magnificence  ; 
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(he  mountains  crowned  with  forests  :  the  hills  e» 
circled    with  vines;  the  fields  covered  with   crop*, 
and  the  meadows  watered  Mith  rivulets.     The  hori- 
zon begins  to  glow,  while  the  clouds  are  all  tinged 
with  a  variety  of  the  loveliest  colours.     At  a  distance, 
flowery  vales  are  discovered  ;  the  light  vapours  ap. 
pear  like  golcl  and  the  drops  of  dew  which    cover 
the  flowers,  assume  the  pleasing  brightness  of  pearls, 
As  the  light  increases,  the   spectacle  becomes    more 
magnificent     We  proceed  from  one  degree  of  light 
to  another,  till  nature  exhibits  to    us    her  noblest 
object.— The  sun  rises !     the  first  ray    has  escaped 
over  the    mountains,  and   has  darted   rapidly   from 
one  end  of    the  horizon  to  the  other  !  this  is   follow 
ed  and    strengthened  by  multitudes   more.     By  de 
grees  the  disk  of  the   sun   is   disengaged  ;  he  arises 
complete  ;  he    advances  in  the  heavens,    and    runs, 
as  a  strong  man,  his  race,   with  majesty  which    th« 
human   eye  cannot  sustain.     What  would    any  one 
think  who  should  see  this   delightful  scene,    suddenly, 
for   the  first    time,   from  the  top  of  a  hill  ?     What 
would  he  do  ?     Would  he  not  fall   down  and  adore 
that  God,  who  causes   the    dawn   to  bring   forth  r 
"  Glorious  Being  !  (he   would  exclaim)  in  the  bright- 
"  ness  of  the  dawn,   I  acknowledge   thy  wisdom  and 
"power.     Like  the  lark   who    salutes  the   mom,    I 
"  would  soar  towards  thee     O  Lord  !  who   art   the 
"  Father  of  the  whole  creation.     All  around    invite 
*  me  to  raise  my  soul  towards  thee,   with  the    most 
rt  lively  transports  of   grateful  joy.     At   this  moment, 
w  while  the  &un   is  darting  his  first   rays  upon    the 
"  earth,  millions  of  creatures  praise  and  adore  tliee. 
"  Can  I   then  stiil  remain  dumb  ?     From  thee   the 
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"  beauty  of  the  iriOrn  proceeds  :  yes,  from  thee, 
*  who  art  the  source  of  all  light !  Thou  hast  given 
"  those  lively  colours,  and  impressed  a  sense  of  them 
"  upon  my  soul.  In  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun 
"  I  seem  to  behold  thee.  If  thou  wast  not,  there 
"  could  be  no  dawn,  or  sun,  or  creation  ;  but  thou 
"  art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 

How  much  are  they  to  be  pitied,  who,  through  in- 
dolence, never  give  themselves  the  heavenly  plea- 
sure of  contemplating  the  rising  sun  !  O  that  they 
could  but  feel,  that  the  aspect  of  beauteous  nature 
can'  fill  the  heart  with  holy  joy  and  profound  vene- 
ration for  the  Creator  !  O  that  a  ray  of  divine 
light  might  dart  into  their  minds,  and  become  the 
happy  commencement  of  a  Christian  life  !  Then 
would  their  souls  have  peace,  and  they  would  praise 
God  evening  and  morning,  and  at  noon-day. 


MAY  6. 

The  wonders  of  Vision. 

No  exterior  objects  can  become  visible  to  us, 
unless  some  rays  of  light  proceed  from  them  and 
fall  upon  our  eyes.  Those  rays  which  enter  into 
our  eyes,  pass  through  the  cornea,  where  they  are 
refracted,  and  become  still  more  so  as  they  pass  on 
the  crystalline  humour.  Then  the  rays  touch  the 
optic  nerve,  which  is  as  sensible  as  the  finest  string 
of  a  harpsichord.  This  nerve,  by  its  motions  and 
vibrations,  produces  different  sensations  in  the  soul, 
and  excites  perceptions  and  ideas  in  it,  conformable 
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to  the  impressions  made  on  the  brain  by  outward 
objects.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
image  of  all  outward  objects  is  painted  on  the 
retina,  upside  down,  and  yet  we  see  all  things  right, 
and  in  their  real  situation.  Though  the  largest  objects 
are  painted  on  our  eyes  extremely  small  ;  yet  we 
see  every  thing  according  to  its  real  size.  How 
does  it  happen,  that  when  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
we  perceive  thousands. of  houses  below  us  in  a  large 
city,  that  each  is  painted  so  exactly  in  our  eye,  on 
a  surface  scarcely  three  times  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  pin  ?  So  many  millions  of  rays  coming  through 
a  small  aperture  are  re-united  in  the  retina,  which 
covers  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  without  the  least  con- 
fusion ;  though  they  preserve  among  themselves  the 
same  order  with  the  points  of  the  objects  from  which 
they  proceeded.  Nor  is  this  all :  look  from  the  top 
of  a  mast  upon  a  fleet  in  the  open  sea,  in  full  sail, 
contemplate  the  sea  itself,  and  how  many  millions 
of  waves  will  you  behold  !  and  yet  each  of  them, 
small  as  they  are,  reflect  a  mass  of  rays  upon  the 
eyes. 

Finally,  let  a  person  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  a  clear  day,  and  view  the  surrounding  country. 
Every  tree,  yea,  every  blade  of  grass,  send  rays  of 
light  to  the  eyes,  without  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  see  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  fields  be- 
neath. But  is  it  not  moFe  wonderful  still,  that 
though  we  have  two  eyes,  we  do  not  see  double  ? 
Remember  further,  that  those  objects  which  we  see 
are  not  only  visible  to  us  ;  (we  are  justly  surprised  at 
the  number  of  rays  which  they  transmit  to  so  small 
a  space  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;)  but  they  send  a$ 
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many  to  every  similar  quantum  of  space  in  the 
whole  surrounding  atmosphere.  How  seldom  are 
these  things  considered  !  The  habit  of  seeing  as 
soon  as  we  open  our  eyes,  causes  us  to  consider 
this  operation  as  a  thing  simple  in  itself,  and  easy 
to  comprehend  :  yet  it  is  utterly  out  of  our  power 
fully  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  we  see  objects. 
We  know  indeed  how  the  image  forms  itself  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  that  all  the  parts  which 
compose  it  contribute  to  it ;  but  that  is  not  enough  :  for, 
the  eye  itself  can  have  no  idea  of  what  passes  in  it, 
The  impression  must  reach  the  brain ;  and  in  order 
to  that,  the  rays  must  paint  the  image  on  a  coat 
woven  with  nerves  ;  which  correspond  with  those  of 
the  brain.  In  this  way  the  motion/impressed  by  the 
rays  on  the  nerves*  of  the  retina,  is  transmitted  by 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  But  who  can  describe 
what  passes  there  ?  We  do  not  know  either  the  na- 
ture of  the  brain,  or  the  use  of  its  several  parts. 
These  astonishing  wonders  are  the  work  of  a  divine 
power,  united 'with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 


MAY  7. 
Spring  renews  the  face  of  the  Earth, 

WHAT  a  surprising  revolution  takes  place  in  every 
part  of  nature  !  And  how  great  is  the  goodness  of 
that  God,  who  causes  the  seasons  to  succeed  each 
other  with  so  much  order  and  regularity  !  Now  the 
earth  resumes  its  verdure  and  fertility  ;  all  creation 
becomes  animated,  and  seems  to  feel  new  joy  ana 
gladness.  But  a  few  months  since,  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth  was  a  barren  desert ;  the  valleys 
which  now  yield  so  beautiful  a  prospect,  were  buried 
in  a  deep  snow.  The  mountains,  which  now  elevate 
their  grey  tops  above  the  clouds,  were  then  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
fogs.  In  those  verdant  walks  which  the  nightingale 
now  inhabits,  we  saw  nothing  but  dry  lifeless 
branches.  The  brooks  and  rivulets,  which  now  run 
murmuring  along,  were  arrested  in  their  course  by 
ice,  which  rendered  them  immoveable.  The  heavenly 
songsters  were  insensible  in  marshes  and  caves,  or 
gone  to  warmer  climes.  A  mournful  silence  reign- 
ed every  where  ;  and,  as  far  as  our  sight  could 
reach,  we  saw  only  dismal  solitude.  But  nature 
now  awakens  from  her  inanimate  state,  and  spreads 
pleasure  and  a  thousand  charms  around  us.  The 
sun  approaches  our  globe,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
is  peoetrated  with  a  vivifying  warmth.  The  king- 
dom of  vegetables  proves  its  beneficial  effects  ;  and 
the  earth  produces  grass  and  flowers  of  every,  sort. 
The  face  of  the  earth  is  now  renewed  and  embel- 
lished. Let  us  trace  things  to  their  source.  Lord, 
thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  the  valleys  assume  a 
smiling  appearance.  Thou  sprinklest  them  with 
dew,  to  enrich  them,  and  thy  fountains  are  always 
full. 

At  thy  command  the  crops  ripen,  and  we  are  fill- 
ed with  food  and  gladness.  Thy  blessing  is  upon 
our  furrows,  and  the  rain  refreshes  the  dry  land. 
Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers,  blessest  the 
spring  of  the  corn,  and  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness.  Under  thy  footsteps  the  flowere 
spring  up,  and  blessings  and  fertility  follow  tiice. 
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Thou  waterest  the  pastures  of  the  desert,  and  ren- 
derest  the  little  hills  fruitful.  Thou  coverest  the 
hills  with  flocks,  and  the  valleys  are  filled  with  corn. 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness.  Blessed  be  thy 
name.  Let  all  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

I  behold  in  this  revolution  which  the  spring 
brings  with  it,  an  emblem  of  the  salutary  change 
which  a  soul  experiences  when  under  the  converting 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  In  its  natural  state, 
it  had  no  real  beauty  ;  but  its  faculties  were  all  to- 
tally depraved  :  it  was  unable  to  produce  pious 
fruit.  But  how  happy  is  its  state  since  it  has  felt 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  grace  of  God  !  Igno- 
rance is  dissipated  ;  folly  and  vice  disappear  ;  the 
passions  are  subdued  ;  the  heart  is  filled  with  reli- 
gious sentiments,  the  fruits  of  which  delight  and 
edify  mankind.  May  every  reader  be  the  subject 
of  this  renewing  grace !  Amen. 


MAY  8. 

On  the  generation  of  Seeds 

THE  changes  in  nature  at  this  season  are  not 
all  visible.  The  seed  which  was  cast  sometime  ago 
into  the  ground,  swells,  enlarges,  and  the  plant 
bursts  forth  and  shoots  up  by  degrees.  This  opera- 
tion is  ttie  more  worthy  of  our  attention,  because  it 
is  the  source  of  all  the  vegetable  beauties  that  adorn 
the  earth  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  seed  is  composed  of  different  parts,  according 
to  the  different  species  ;  but  the  principal  part  is 
the  germ.  Every  germ  has  two  parts  :  the  one 
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simple,  which  becomes  the  root ;  the  other  scaly, 
which  rises  and  becomes  the  stalk  and  the  head  of 
the  plant.  The  body  of  most  grain  consists  of  two 
parts,  which  are  called  lobes  ;  these  are  filled  with 
a  farinaceous  matter,  which  serves  for  seminal  leaves 
to  the  plants.  Mosses  have  the  most  simple  seed  : 
having  only  a  germ,  without  pellicles  or  lobes.  Air, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  and  warmth,  ar« 
absolutely  necessary  to  cause  the  grain  to  bud. 
The  increase  of  heat  and  the  difference  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  taste  and  smell,  seem  to  discover 
a  certain  fermentation.  By  means  of  this  preparation 
the  mealy  substance  of  the  lobes  becomes  proper  to 
nourish  the  tender  shoot. 

From  experiments  which  have  been  made  with 
coloured  juices  we  know  that  this  subtance  sucks  in 
a  moisture,  which  furnishes  a  proper  nourishment, 
with  the  assistance  of  air  and  heat,  till  the  plant  has 
acquired  strength  enough  to  profit  by  the  juices 
which  the  root  procures  for  it.  Then  the  exhaust- 
ed lobes  gradually  dry  away  and  fall  off,  when  the 
plant  needs  them  no  longer.  Certain  herbs  \ihich 
grow  on  mountains,  are  of  a  very  particular  nature. 
Their  duration  being  short,  it  would  often  happen 
that  the  seed  would  not  have  time  to  ripen  :  thero- 
fore,  in  order  to  preserve  the-species,  the  bud,  which 
contains  the  shoot,  is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  plants, 
puts  out  leaves,  falls  off  and  takes  root.  But  the 
plant  would  run  too  great  a  risk  when  it  comes  out 
of  the  earth,  were  it  at  once  exposed  to  the  outward 
air,  and  the  power  of  the  sun.  Its  parts  therefore 
remain  folded,  lying  close  to  each  other  ;  nearly  as 
they  were  in  the  seed  :  but  as  th«  root  CTOWJ 
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strong,  and  extends  on  all  sides,  it  furnishes  the  su- 
perior vessels  with  an  abundance  of  juice  :  by  means 
of  which  all  the  organs  speedily  .  unfold  themselves. 
The  plant  is  almost  gelatinous  at  first,  but  it  gradu- 
ally acquires  more  consistence,  and  keeps  increas- 
ing in  size.  These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  shew 
us  how  many  preparations  and  means  nature  makes 
use  of  to  produce  one  single  plant  When  we  there- 
fore see  a  seed  springing  up,  we  ought  not  to  think, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  it  is  not  worthy  our  atten- 
tion. Here  the  wisest  men  may  reflect  and  wonder. 

The  order  with  which  the  plants  so  regularly  suc- 
ceed each  other,  is  a  proof  of  God's  infinite  wisdom, 
which  is  seen  even  in  the  smallest  things.  Here  I 
would  reflect  on  my  mortal  nature  :  it  also  contains 
a  certain  germ,  which  grows  up  with  time,  increases 
and  bears  fruit.  O  that  I  grew  more  and  more  in  th<J 
likeness  of  Christ  my  Redeemer  I 


MAY  9. 

On  the  Chick  in  (he  Egg. 

MUCH  praise  is  due  to  naturalists  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  make  inquiries  into  the  generation  and 
propagation  of  animals.  Nothing  in  nature  tends 
more  to  display  the  glory  of  God,  than  the  observa^ 
tjons  made  on  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  the  pro- 
duction of  animated  beings.  The  less  we  are  able 
to  understand  all  his  works,  the  more  earnestly  we 
should  seize  the  opportunities  which  present  thein- 
5$vesof  knowing  some  of  them*  With  this  vie\r 
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Jet  us  consider  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  the  egg 
according  to  the  observations  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ralists. Scarce  has  the  hen  sat  on  the  egg  twelve 
hours,  when  some  linaraents  of  the  body  of  the 
embryo  chick  begin  to  appeal*.  The  heart  begins 
to  beat  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  At  that  time 
it  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  but  no  blood  is  yet 
seen.  We  discern  at  the  end  of  about  48  hou*rs 
two  vesicles  with  blood,  the  pulsation  of  which 
is  very  evident  One  is  the  left  ventricle,  the  other 
is  the  root  of  the  great  artery.  One  auride  of  the 
heart  appears  at  the  50th  hour,  which  resembles 
a  lace  folded  back  upon  itself.  The  beating  of  the 
heart  may  now  be  observed  in  the  auricle,  and 
afterwards  in  the  ventricle.  At  the  end  of  70 
hours,  the  two  wings  may  be  distinguished,  and  on 
fiie  head  two  knobs  for  the  brain ;  one  for  the  bill, 
and  two  others  for  the  forepart  and  Lind-part  of 
the  head.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
two  auricles,  visible  already,  approach  nearer  to  the 
heart  than  they  did  before.  The  first  auricle  that 
appears,  seems  to  have  two  horns  ;  but  it  afterwards 
appears  to  be  auricles.  About  the  fifth  day  the 
liver  is  seen.  The  first  voluntary  motion  is  observed 
at  the  end  of  131  hours.  At  the  end  of  138  hours, 
the  lungs  and  stomach  become  visible  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  142,  the  intestines,  the  loins,  and  the  upper 
jaw.  At  the  end  of  144  hours,  two  ventricles  may 
be  seen,  and  two  drops  of  blood  instead  of  one, 
•which  was  seen  at  first  On  the  seventh  day  the 
Lrain  acquires  some  consistence.  At  the  190th 
hour  of  incubation,  the  bill  opens,  and  the  flesh  ap- 
pears iu  the  breast  At  the  J94ih  hour,  the  sternum 
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(!.  t.  the  breast-bone)  is  seen.  About  the  220th 
hour,  the  ribs  come  out  of  the  back  ;  the  bill  and 
the  gall-bladder  become  visible.  After  the  236th 
hour,  the  biles  become  green,  and  if  the  chick  be 
taken  from  its  integuments,  it  can  move  itself  insen- 
sibly. The  feathers  begin  to  shoot  towards  the 
240th  hour,  and  the  skull  becomes  gristly.  At  the 
246th  the  eyes  appear  ;  and  the  ribs  are  perfect  at 
the  288th.  The  spleen  approaches  the  stomach  at 
the  331st  hour.  At  the  end  of  355  hours,  the  beak 
opens  and  shuts  ;  and  about  the  eighteenth  day  the 
chick  utters  its  first  cry.  Its  strength  then  gradu- 
ally increases,  till  it  sets  itself  at  liberty  by  breaking  the 
prison  in  which  it  was  confined. 

How  adorable  is  the  wisdom  of  God  !  All  the 
above  progressions  are  done  accordiag  to  order, 
and  each  carries  its  own  reason  with  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  liver  be  always  formed  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day  this  is  founded  on  the  preceding 
state  of  the  chick',  and  on  the  changes  tliat  were  to 
follow.  The  whole  embryo  must  suffer,  if  any  part 
of  the  body  were  to  appear  sooner  or  later.  This 
must  certainly  be  the  work  of  a  supreme  Being, 
How  wonderful  is  it,  that  there  should  be  in  an  egg 
he  principle  of  life — of  a  living  creature  ;  that  all 
ihe  parts  of  an  animal's  body  should  be  concealed 
vn  it,  and  require  nothing  but  warmth  to  unfold  and 
quicken  them.  That  the  chick  should  be  regularly 
and  constantly  formed  the  same  way  !— That  the 
same  change  should  take  place  in  more  than  twenty 
eggs  exactly  at  the  same  time  ! — That  changing  the 
position  of  the  egg  does  not  injure  the  foetus,  or 
prevent  its  formation!  in  fine  that  the  chick  when 
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it*  is  hatched,  should  be  heavier  than  the  egg  was  be- 
fore ;  nor  are  these  all  the  wonders  manifested  in 
the  formation  of  the  chick  :  many  questions  might 
be  asked  on  the  nature  of  generation,  which  would 
perplex  and  confound  the  human  mind.  Let  us, 
however,  make  a  good  use  of  what  little  we  do 
know,  by  adoring  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  by  praying  that  we  may  be  made  wise  untc 
eternal  salvation. 


MAY  10. 
Qn  the  Buds  of  Flowers, 

I  DISCOVER  on  all  sides  a  multitude  of  flowers  in 
the  bud.  At  present  they  are  closely  shut  up  in 
their  intrenchments.  Just  emblem  of  the  wretched 
miser  who  lives  by  himself,  who  centres  all  in  him- 
self, and  who  makes  his  private  advantage,  or  per- 
$onal  pleasure,  the  centre  of  his  desires,  and  the 
confined  circle  of  his  actions.  But  the  buds  of  the 
flowers  will  soon  be  opened  by  the  penetrating  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  we  shall  be  presented  with  a  magni- 
ficent sight  What  delicious  perfume  will  they  then 
exhale  !  Thus  when  divine  grace  shines  upon  the 
miser's  soul,  he  will  soon  become  beneficent  :  the 
heart  of  stone  shall  be  turned  to  a  heart  of  flesh. 
The  social  affections  are  produced  by  the  miid  influ- 
ence of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  the  heart  sen- 
sibly expands  and  takes  in  all  mankind. 

O  lovely  youth  of  both  sexes  !  I  think  of  you 
wfcen  I  reflect  on  the  buds  and  blossoms,  Th$ 
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beauty  and  vigour  of  your  minds  are  not  yet  un- 
folded. The  fond  hopes  of  parents  and  teachers 
may  never  be  realized.  When  you  behold  tlv* 
buds,  say,  "  These  are  emblems  of  me.  My  parents 
"  and  masters  are  looking  for  the  unfolding  of  my 
"  talents  and  faculties  ;  they  give  me  all  necessary 
"  instruction  and  information  ;  they  watch  over  me 
"  and  pray  for  me  hoping  to  see  the  blossoms  un- 
"  fold  and  the  fruit  appear,  that  I  may  become  their 
"joy  and  consolation,  and  render  myself  useful  to 
"  society.  I  will  strive  to  fulfil  the  pleasing  hopes 
"  they  form  ;  I  will  endeavour,  by  the  instructions 
'*  they  give  me,  to  become  every  day  wiser  and  bet- 
"  ter,  and  more  amiable.  For  this  purpose,  I  will 
"  flee  from  youthful  lusts.  In  the  morning  of  my 
*'  life,  I  flourish  as  the  bud  which  opens  insensibly. 
"  My  heart  beats  with  joy  ;  indulges  the  most  pleas- 
<{  ing  hopes,  and  looks  forward  to  a  blessed  futurity. 
**  May  I  be  kept  from  giving  a  loose  to  foolish  pas- 
"  sions  and  desires,  which  would  corrupt  my  young 
"  heart  and  blast  their  expectations  !" 


MAY  11. 
The  industrious  Bee. 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  the  season  is,  that  it 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  industry 
and  labours  of  the  bees.  Certainly  a  bee-hive  is  a 
delightful  sight  to  a  lover  of  nature.  One  can  hardly 
eave  off  contemplating  that  laboratory,  where  thou- 
sands of  workmen  are  employed  in  different  ways. 
To  see  their  order  and  regularity,  and  to  behold 
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their  magazines  well  stored  with  what  their  subsist* 
<mce  requires  in  the  winter,  is  enough  to  surprize 
any  thinking  mind.  But  that  which  most  merits  our 
attention  is,  the  indefatigable  assiduity  and  uninter* 
rupted  labours  of  this  little  republic.  Bees  give  us  an 
unequalled  example  of  diligence  and  activity.  As 
soon  as  winter  is  over  they  appear,  even  when  it 
might  still  be  feared  that  the  cold  would  hurt  them 
and  benumb  their  delicate  limbs.  They  collect  a 
little  honey  for  their  food,  even  when  the  juices  of 
the  flowers  which  begin  to  blow  are  not  sufficiently 
digested  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  furnish  honey  m  plenty ; 
but  as  summer  approaches,  they  double  their  care 
and  activity.  They  labour  incessantly.  So  indefati- 
gable are  they  in  the  construction  of  their  cells,  that 
we  are  assured  that  a  comb  with  double  cells,  set 
back  to  back,  is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours,  so 
that  three  thousand  bees  may  lodge  in  them  !  The 
members  of  this  republic  divide  all  the  work  between 
them.  While  some  collect  the  wax,  prepare  it,  and 
fill  the  magazines,  otliers  are  differently  employed, 
Some  take  the  wax  and  use  it  to  build  their  cells  ; 
others  knead  it,  and  polish  and  perfect  the  work. 
Others  gather  the  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  lay  it 
in  the  hive  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  for  future 
occasions. .  *  Others  close  their  cells  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  wax,  in  which  they  keep  their  winter  stock. 
Some  carry  food  for  their  young  ones,  and  shut  up 
the  habitation  of  those  small  worms  with  wax, 
which  are  near  the  time  of  transformation,  in  orde* 
that  they  may  work  more  quietly.  Some  carefully 
.  stop  up,  with  a  glutinous  substance,  all  the  openings 
in  the  hive,  and  plaster  over  all  the  weak  places  to 
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keep  out  the  wind  and  insects.  Some  drag  out  of 
the  hives  all  the  dead,  for  fear  of  infection  :  or  if 
they  be  too  heavy  to  be  remored,  they  cover  them 
over  with  a  sort  of  bird-lime,  or  wax,  and  cement 
it  so,  that  while  they  corrupt  under  the  crust,  no  bad 
effluvia  may  be  exhaled. 

But  we  should  emulate  as  well  as  admire  these 
little  creatures.  We  have  many  more  motives  to  dili- 
gence than  they.  We  have  immortal  souls,  of  in- 
estimable worth.  The  fruit  of  our  labours  extends  to 
eternity  itself. 

Let  us  never  be  backward  to  do  good  ;  but  with  zeal 
and  fidelity  let  us  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duties 
eflife. 


MAY  12. 
How  God  has  provided  food  for  Animals. 

THERE  is  no  earthly  animal,  from  the  elephant  to 
the  mite,  that  can  live  without  food  and  nourishment. 
From  the  eagle  to  the  gnat,  nothing  that  flies  can 
exist  without  it.  From  the  leviathan  to  the  worm, 
no  reptile  can  subsist  without  eating.  From  the 
whale  to  the  oyster,  there  is  nothing  in  the  waters  to 
which  nourishment  is  not  necessary.  But  the  God 
that  made  them  has  also  provided  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  this  food  is  always  suited  to  the  different 
natures  of  the  variety  of  creatures  that  exist  In 
this  respect,  animals  may  be  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  fi/sl  includes  those  who  live 
.on '  the  flesh  of  others.  Some  of  these,  as  the 
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lion,  nke  quadrupeds  only  ;  others,  such  as  tne  pole- 
cat, like  fowls  ;  others,  as  the  beaver,  like  fish  ;  and 
different  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  insects.  In  all  these, 
there  may  be  some  exceptions  ;  but  in  general  it  is 
certain,  that  each  species  has  its  particular  food,  design- 
ed for  it  by  the  Creator. 

The  second  class,  includes  all  those  animals  which 
seek  their  food  among  vegetables.  Grass  is  prefer- 
red by  some  animals,  and  others  prefer  fruit-trees  ; 
and  a  remarkable  difference  is  found  even  among 
those  who  like  the  same  plant.  Some  take  the  root, 
some  the  leaf,  some  the  stalk,  others  the  pith,  the 
seed,  or  the  whole  fruit ;  and  some  are  found  which  de- 
vour the  whole  plant. 

The  third  class  feeds  on  minerals  :  these  are 
mostly  insects.  Some  of  them  feed  on  earth,  others 
on  stones  ;  and  most  things  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
serve  for  food,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  different 
insects. 

How  just  were  the  ideas  of  David,  when  he  said, 
"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  O  Lord,  and  thou 
"  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou 
"  openest  thy  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desires  of  every 
« living  thing."  Psal.  civ.  27,  28.  This  proves  that 
the  goodness  of  divine  providence  extends  over  the 
whole  universe.  How  astonishing  is  the  number  of 
animals  which  exist  !  Nature  teems  with  life  ;  yet 
all  creatures  find  their  daily  food,  and  no  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  is  useless. 

Now  if  God  takes  such  care  for  the  irrational 
parts  of  the  creation,  what  will  he  not  do  for  us  ? 
O  ye  of  little  faith,  ye  are  anxious,  restless,  and  dis- 
contented ;  but  go  and  reflect  OB  the  goodness  of 
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providence,  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mals, and  learn  to  trust  in  God.  See  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  fallow  deer  on  the  rocks  and  in  caves, 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fish  in  the  sea,  they 
all  find  food  and  habitations  adapted  to  their 
nature.  If  then  the  meanest  worm  is  not  over- 
looked, is  it  possible  that  God  should  forget  his  crea 
tures  like  us,  formed  for  immortality  ? 


MAY   13. 
On  the  Senses  of  Animals. 

THE  organs  of  sense,  in  all  animals,  are  arranged 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  nature  and  de- 
sign. By  these  they  can  acquaint  themselves  with 
objects  at  hand,  or  at  a  distance,  can  provide  for 
their  necessities,  and  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

The  sense  by  which  animals  form  ideas  of  corpo- 
real objects,  as  soon  as  they  touch  them,  is  called 
feeling.  This  sense  has  its  seat  under  the  outward 
skin,  which  is  covered  with  the  extremities  of  a 
multitude  of  nerves.  Serpents,  birds,  and  fishes, 
appear  to  have  no  external  feeling.  The  organs  of 
taste  are  chiefly  the  tongue  and  the  palate  ;  which 
receive  the  impressions  of  relish  ;  but  the  papilse 
of  the  nerves  are  the  immediate  instruments  in  this 
case,  as  they  are  in  that  of  feeling,  and  there  is  a  great 
analogy  between  these  two  senses. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nose 
is  the  organ  for  smelling.  By  means  of  the  ramifi- 
cation of  the  nerves,  which  are  spread  in  this  mem* 
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prane,  we  perceive  those  odoriferous  vapours  which 
float  in  the  air.  Animals  which  require  a  more  deli- 
cate smell,  are  endowed  with  a  greater  perfection  in 
this  organ.  Perhaps  worms,  and  fish,  and  insects 
are  entirely  destitute  of  any,  yet  probably  in  the 
latter  the  horns  may  be  the  organ  of  smell.  The 
beasts,  by  means  of  their  smell,  find  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  life  ;  the  birds  and  rep- 
tiles find  their  food,  and  many  animals  are  warned  by  it 
of  the  approach  of  their  enemies. 

By  hearing,  animals  become  sensible  of  the  tremor 
and  vibration  of  the  air.  The  structure  of  the  ear 
is  not  the  same  in  all  beasts.  The  lizard,  and  some 
others,  have  two  tympanums.  Others  want  several 
of  the  instruments  of  hearing,  which  are  common  to 
the  major  part  of  animals.  Probably  neither  birds 
nor  fish  have  that  part  which  is  called  the  snail,  or 
shell  ;  and  perhaps  worms  and  insects  are  absolutely 
deaf.  The  eyes  are  the  organs  of  sight.  Except 
the  scuttle-fish,  the  hedge-hog,  and  some  others,  all 
reptiles  are  without  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  all  in- 
sects have  more  than  two.  The  spider  and  scorpion 
have  eight.  Some  others  have  them  by  thousands, 
commonly  collated  into  two  orbits.  A  fly  has  six- 
teen thousand  eyes,  a  beetle,  six  thousand  three 
hundred  ^nd  sixty-two  ;  butterflies,  thirty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  !  This  profusion  of 
eyes  is  a  recompense  for  their  being  stationary. 
Fish  have  none  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  but  their 
crystalline  is  almost  entirely  globular.  The  form 
of  all  eyes  indeed  is  round  ;  yet  there  is  a  visible 
difference  in  their  roundness.  Even  the  situation 
in  the  head  is  infinitely  varied,  acc.ording  to  tlie 
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designs  and  necessities  of  the  animals.  In  man, 
who  sees  little  but  what  is  before  him,  the  eye  is 
placed  in  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  and  is  so  con- 
structed, that  it  can  receive  impressions  of  the  whole 
semicircle  of  objects  before  him.  On  the  contrary, 
in  birds,  the  eye  is  so  placed,  that  it  can  admit  al- 
most the  whole  sphere  of  objects  which  encompass  it. 
Hence  they  are  better  able  to  procure  their  food, 
and  to  shun  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  ear  of  man  has  that  figure  which  best  corres- 
ponds to  his  upright  posture.  In  birds,  its  posture 
is  most  proper  for  flight ;  as  it  does  not  project,  but 
lies  close  and  covered. 

What  wisdom,  what  economy,  what  astonishing 
art  are  manifested  in  the  arrangement,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  senses  of  animals  i  Yet,  perhaps 
we  only  know  the  smallest  part  of  this  wonderful 
mechanism  ;  and  most  of  our  observations  ought 
rather  to  be  called  conjectures  than  discoveries. 
Gould  we  see  further  into  these  mysteries,  we 
should  have  additional  reason  to  adore.  Instead  of 
despising  animals  we  ought  rather  to  view  them  as 
a, mirror  of  divine  power  and  wisdom.  For  even 
the  ani-mals  afford  us  evident  proofs,  that  the  God 
who  made  all  things  is  great  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
wwking, 


MAY  14. 

Regularity  in  the  succession  of  Flowers. 

ALL  the  plants  appear  on  the  earth  in  the  order 
prescribed  them.     God  has  exactly  determined  the 
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times  when  one  is  to  unfold  its  leaves,  another  to 
flower,  and  a  third  ta  die  away.  Some  weeks  ago, 
we  saw  the  whiter  winter  blossom,  or  early  violets 
spring  up,  which  was  the  first  to  afford  delight  to 
the  florist.  The  saffron  blossom  appeared  but 
timidly,  because  it  was  too  weak  to  bear  the  sharp 
winds.  With  it  appeared  the  sweet  violet,  and  the 
auricula  shewed  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy. 
These  and  Some  others  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  flowers.  Their  arrival  was  agreeable,  and 
they  announced  the  coining  of  a  multitude  of  other 
flowers. 

Other  children  of  nature  now  present  themselves ; 
not  all  at  onee,  but  in  successive  order.  Each  month 
displays  its  peculiar  ornaments.  The  tulip  begins 
to  develope  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  beautiful 
anemone  will  speedily  form  its  full  round  dome. 

The  ranunculus  will  soon  expand  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  leaves,  and  charm  the  eyes  of  its  be- 
holders. And  to  crown  this  amiable  troop  of  flow- 
ers, the  rose  will  open  and  blossom  with  all  the  beau- 
ties  which  distiguish  it ;  the  pink  will  shew  itself  with 
superior  elegance. 

Here  we  may  stop,  and  reflect  on  the  wise  and 
beneficent  designs  evident  in  this  succession  of  flow- 
ers. Were  they  to  flourish  all  at  once,  there  would 
sometimes  be  a  superfluity,  and  at  other  times  a 
total  want.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  some  flowers 
are  always  fading,  their  loss  is  made  up  by  new  ones, 
which  are  continually  rising  in  our  gardens. 

Stupendous  goodness  of  the  Creator,  thus  to 
favour  mankind  with  a  constant  succession  of  bene- 
fits! His  blessings  are  not  only  multiplied,  >>ut 
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rendered  constant  and  lasting.  We  are  led  through 
paths  of  flowers.  They  spring  up  under  our  feet  wher- 
ever we  go,  to  enliven  and  soften  our  journey  through 
life. 

In  the  same  order  in  which  flowers  succeed  each 
other,  so  does  the  human  race.  The  generations  of 
men  hare  succeeded  each  other  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  on  this  great  theatre,  in  the  order, 
time,  and  place,  allotted  them  by  the  Creator.  . 

As  some  come  into  the  world,  others  return  into 
dust.  How  soon  may  it  be  my  turn  !  May 
death  at  last  find  me  prepared,  that  I  may  depart 
and  dwell  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  May  I 
also  leave  behind  me  the  perfume  of  a  good  name, 
equal  to  that  of  the  pink  or  the  rose.  Amen. 


MAY  15. 
The  Zoophites. 

THE  zoophites,  or 'animal-plants,  are  nothing  but 
insects  ;  but  by  reason  of  their  outward  form,  their 
fixedness  to  one  place,  and  their  producing  them-- 
selves  by  buds  and  seeds,  they  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  real  plants.  These  singular  animals  may 
be  multiplied  by  grafts  or  slips.  They  discover  their 
animal  nature  in  nothing  but  the  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion  observed  in  them.  Zoophites  are 
attached  by  a  kind  of  root  to  the  sea,  or  to  the 
waters  in  which  they  live.  Many  grow  in  stony  and 
chalky  places  ;  some  are  surrounded  by  a  shell, 
which  resembles  hora,  and  others  are  soft  and  fleshy- 
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This  they  all  have  in  common,  that  without  any  pre- 
ceding connection,  new  zoophites  spring  out  of  the 
surface  of  their  bodies.  While  these  young  ones  are 
fastened  to  the  stajk,  they  form  one  single  animal. 
By  it  they  are  nourished,  and  nourish  it  in  their 
turn  ;  but  when  once  they  are  detached  from  the 
stem,  they  have  a  proper  existence  by  themselves. 
The  zoophites  also  multiply  in  a  way  that  resembles 
the  generation  of  plants.  They  form  a  kind  of  bud. 
which  contains  a  young  animal,  and  which  grows 
some  time  with  the  stalk ;  but  at  last  falls  off  and 
becomes  a  perfect  animal.  Could  we  ever  have 
thought  that  there  were  animals  which  resemble 
plants,  and  produced  like  them  ?  From  the  ideas 
we  have  generally  had  of  animal  existence,  could  we 
ever  have  supposed  that  the  T>rain,  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  and  the  intestines,  necessary  to  life,  should 
produce  themselves  r  Or  could  we  ever  have  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  an  animal  which  had  neither 
brain,  heart,  veins,  nor  arteries  ;  which  from  end  to 
e?d  is  but  a  hollow  tube,  which  appears  to  be  all 
stomach,  all  intestines  and  whose  very  arms  and 
legs  are  stomachs  and  intestines  ?  Could  we  ever 
have  thought  of  an  animal  that  could  be  ingrafted 
like  a  plum-tree  ;  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove, 
and  which  produces  its  young  as  buds  from  brsnches  ? 
The  man  who  could  have  hazarded  such  ideas  half  a 
eentury  ago,  would  have  passed  for  a  mad-man. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  incontestible,  that  there  are 
such  animals,  which  not  only  resemble  plants  in 
their  outward  form,  but  also  in  their  manner  of  per- 
petuating themselves.  Natural  history  has  gained 
a  great  deal  by  the  discoveries  made  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  last  century.  We  may  even  venture  to 
say,  that  it  has  given  us  enlarged  ideas  of  the  power 
of  God.  Since  the  zoophites  have  been  discovered, 
we  have  new  proofs  that  the  works  of  God  are  sepa- 
rated by  very  narrow  limits  ;  and  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  exactly  to  determine  where  the  animal 
kingdom  ends,  and  where  the .  vegetable  begins.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  difference  between 
animals  and  plants  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter 
have  neither  feeling  nor  motion  ;  and  that  the  former 
have  both.  But  how  faint  are  the  distinguishing 
shades  ;  how  almost  imperceptible  the  line  that 
separates  the  two  kingdoms,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
discovery  of  the  zoophites  !  Nature  every  where 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  infinity,  which  is  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  its  great  Author. 

Infinite  Being  !  who  can  conceive  the  immense 
extent  of  thy  dominions  ?  or  even  know  the  whole  of 
any  single  part  of  it  ?.  Future  ages  may  discover  still 
greater  wonders.  Let  me  study  to  know  thee  more  and 
serve  thee  better,  that  I  may  liv*  to  thy  glory,  and  die 
in  thy  favour, 


MAY  16. 

The  pleasure  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening. 

THE  culture  of  fields  and  gardens  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  employments,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  where  the  toil  is  recompensed  with  a  thousand 
pleasures.  Most  works  confine  men  to  a  room  or 
shop  ;  but  he  who  labours  in  the  fields,  enjoys  the 
pure  and  ojxm  air,  and  breathes  fre&y  on  the 
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nificent  theatre  of  nature.  The  earth  enamelled 
with  flowers  is  his  carpet,,  and  the  pure  azure  sky  is 
his  canopy..  He  breathes  a  pure  uncorrupted  coun- 
try air.  His  sight  is  pleased  with  a  thousand  agree- 
able objects,  and  hi*  taste  is  delighted  with  pure 
and  real  pleasures..  Soon  as  day-break  opens  the 
brilliant  scene  of  creation  in  the  morning,  he  hastens 
to  the  field  or  garden  to  enjoy  it.  The  dawn  pro- 
claims the  near  approach  of  the  sun.  The  points 
of  the  springing  grass  shine  with  dew-drops,  bril- 
liant as  diamonds.  He  is  refreshed  and  embalmed 
on  every  side  with  delightful  perfumes,  exhaled  from 
the  herbs  and  flowers.  The  air  resounds  with  the 
songs  of  birds,  expressive  of  their  joy,  their  love  to 
each  other,  and  their  happiness.  Their  concerts 
are  hymns  of  praise  to  that  great  Being  on  whom 
they  are  dependant.  What  grateftu  joy  must  such 
delightful  objects  inspire  £  and  what  can  be  so  de- 
lightful an  employ  as  to  contemplate  Jthe  perfections 
of  God  and  the  beauty  of  his  works  !  What  further 
contributes  to  render  agriculture  and  gardening 
singularly  pleasing  is,  that  an  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects, labours,  and  occupations,  attach  us  to  the  wrork 
and  prevent  our  being  disgusted  with  it.  How 
great  is  the  variety  of  plants,  fruit,  herbs,  and  trees 
which  present  themselves  to  us  under  a  multitude 
of  forms  !  Sometimes  one  beholds  the  plants  spring- 
ing out  of  the  earth  ;  others  rising  high  and  unfold 
ing  themselves,  and  others  in  full  bloom.  New 
objects  appear  on  every  side  :  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath,  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  'plea. 
sure  and  delight. 

O  bless  the  '^Lord,  consider  his  works,  and  see 
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aim  in  each  meadow,  and  in  all  the  operations  of 
nature.  It  is  he  who  has  fixed  the  return  of  spring, 
and  by  whose  goodness  the  granaries  are  filled  with 
corn.  He  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Praise  ths 
Lord  !  Behold  the  forests,  the  rivers,  tbe  valleys  ; 
they  all  discover  traces  of  his  goodness.  In  fine, 
you  may  every  where  meet  with  the  Lord  of  th* 
universe. 


MAY  17. 
On  the  Tulip.- 

THE  tulip  has  certainly  the  finest  form  of  all 
flowers.  No  silk-mercer  in  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  colours,  or  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  his 
silks,  can  rival  the  perfections  of  this  flower.  Its 
height,  its  form,  its  colours  and  its  drawing,  make 
it  the  queen  of  flowers.  How  astonishing  is  the 
variety  among  the  millions  of  tulips  which  annually 
flourish  !  From  a  tulip  in  full  bloom,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  gracious  God. 
Blind  chance  could  never  produce  such  a  master- 
piece of  nature.  The  tulips  are  produced  and  per- 
petuated by  root ;  but  whence  came  the  first  pro- 
duction of  this  machine,  and  that  first  arrangement, 
of  which  all  subsequent  revolutions  have  been  only 
the  developement  ?  We  must  necessarily  admit  an 
intelligent  cause,  whom  we  call  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  It  requires  as  much  wisdom  and  power  to 
create  one  tulip,  from  whence  twenty  others  pro- 
ceed, as  to  create  twenty  of  them  at  once :  for  the 
B0w-comers  already  must  have  existed  in  their  fore* 
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runners,  and  their  form  and  number  must  have  been 
determined.  When  we  therefore  view  a  bed  of 
tulips,  let  us  not- only  admire  their  beauty,  but  the 
wisdom  of  God  by  which  they  were  created.  Not 
withstanding  the  beauty  of  the  tulips,  they  lose  some 
of  their  value  \rhen  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
not  odoriferous.  If  we  place  the  pink  beside  it 
charmed  with  its  perfume,  we  forget  the  variegated 
drapery  of  the  tulip.  Just  such  is  the  fate  of  per- 
sons who  arc  endowed  with  beauty,  and  who  set 
off  their  charms  with  every  ornament ;  but  are  de- 
stitute of  good  sense  and  religion.  An  amiable 
disposition  exceeds  eternal  beauties.  The  latter 
captivates  but  for  a  very  short  time;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  mind  is  perpetual.  A  pious  soul  is  pleasing 
both  to  God  and  man.  It  is  formed  by  the  rules 
of  wisdom,  and  innocent  is  its  ornament.  It  is  an 
old  adage, — "  The  finest  flowers  soonest  fade."  Jn 
a  little  time,  nothing  of  that  blooming  tulip  will  re- 
main but  a  withered  dead  stalk.  Its  beauty  and  its 
life  last  only  a  few  weeks  :  age  destroys  its  charms  ; 
its  leares  fall  off :  its  colours  fade,  and  the  tulip  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  What  an  emblem  of  a 
beautiful  virgin  !  and  what  an  useful  lesson  for  us  i 
HOVY  little  are  exterior  channs  to  be  depended  on ! 
How  frail  and  uncertain  is  beauty  !  How  near  is 
the  approach  of  death  !  What  is  our  life  but  the 
life  of  a  ilower  !  "  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman, 
"  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  ;  he  grows  up 
**  and  flourishes  as  a  flower,  and  speedily  withers 
"  away."— Job  xiv.  42.  Let  me  so  live,  that  when 
I  come  to  die,  my  soul  may  ascend  to  heaven,  and 
good  people  weep  over  my  grave. 
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MAY  18. 
Reflections  on  Grass. 

HOWEVER  beautiful  the  flowers  may  be,  which  by 
the   care  and   industry  of  man  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  we  shall  know  little  of  the  wonders   of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,   if  we  confine  our   reflections  to 
the  parterre.     Every  field  is  a  scene  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God.     Can  any  thing  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  prodigious  quantity   of    grass  which    is 
found  in  one  meadow  ?     If  a  meadow  was   a  tliou 
sand  yards  in  length,  and  of  equal  breadth,  its  sur- 
face would  then  be  a  million  of  square  yards.     If  in 
stepping  we  cover   ten  turfs  of  grass,   then  a   square 
yard  contains    a  hundred   of  these    turfs.     Then  it 
.  will  follow,  that   in  casting   a  glance  over  that  mea- 
dow, we   see   at  once  an  hundred  million   of  these 
curiously  formed  machines.     Suppose  each    turf  has 
a    hundred   tubes,    by  means  of   which  it    imbibes 
nourishment  from   the   earth ;  then   there  would  be 
ten  thousand  millions   of  perfect  and  regular  tubes  ! 
Thus  the  blades  of   grass  far  exceed   the   number  of 
plants  and   flowers  cultivated  in  our  gardens.     Why 
are  the   productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus 
multiplied  ?     Why  from   each  species   of  grass  does 
such  a  multitude  spring  ?     Certain  it  is  that  beasts . 
as  well  as  men  may   find  support.     Properly   speak- 
ing, 'the  fields  are  a  magazine  for  animals.     It  may 
be  observed  further  respecting  grass,   that  it  neither 
requires  sowing  nor    tillage  ;  but   constantly  grows, 
independent    of   our    care.     In    the   first    creation, 
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God  so  provided,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass 
should  never  fail.  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,"  was  the  Creator's  word  ;  and 
it  is  still  obeyed. 

There  is  a  wise  providence  manifested  in  the  co- 
lour    of     grass.     Were    all    fields    white    or    red, 
who  could  for  any  length  of  time  endure  their  splen- 
dor ?     Were    the    prevailing    colour   more    obscure 
and   gloomy,   how  dismal  would  the   whole  face  of 
nature    appear  r     Green    is    between   both  colours ; 
it  agrees  with  our  eyes,   and   pleases  and   refreshes 
them.     What  a  variety  of  shades  are  then  in  this 
colour  ! — a    proof    that  God  has  provided  for  our 
pleasure,  as  well  as  for  our   convenience.     May  the 
proofs   of  divine   wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are 
daily  placed  before   our  eyes,  never  render  us   cold 
and  indifferent ;  but  may  the  reason  which  God  has 
given  us  be  employed  in  sounding  the  depth  of  his 
wisdom,  as  it  shines  through  all  his  works  !     When- 
ever we   walk  in  the  fields,   let  us  indulge  these  medi- 
tations,   and    say,  (t  Lord,    with  what  wisdom  hast 
"  thou  formed  these  plants  !     With  what  goodness 
"  dost  thou    dispense  the   rain    and  the  sun-shine, 
"  to  promote  the  growth  of  grass,  and  to  enliven  all 
"  nature  !     I  bless  thee  for  them  ;  but  more  especially 
"  for  thy  redeeming  love,  and  will  bless  thes  for  ever 
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MAY  19. 

Sentiments    excited    by   the  contemplation   of    the 
heavens. 

WHO  but  a  Being  of  unbounded  intelligence  and 
power,  could  have  formed  this   superb  vault  which  is 
over   our  heads  ?     Who  could  have  giren  being  and 
motion  to  these  immense  globes,  that  perpetual  mo- 
tion whose  swiftness  is   inconceivable,   and  which  the 
smallest  body    could  not  have  of  itself  ?     Who  or- 
dered these  astonishing  bodies  of   heavy  and  lifeless 
matter  to  take  different  forms  ?     From  whence  pro- 
ceeded that  connection,   beauty,  and  harmony  which 
shine  through  every  part  of  the  whole  !     Who  regu- 
lated all  things  so  exactly,   according  to  the  number, 
weight  and   measure  ?     Who    has   prescribed  to  the 
immense  bodies  the  laws  which  could  not  be  discern 
ed  but  by   the  most  sublime  genius  ?     Who  has  mea- 
sured those  vast   circles,  in  which  the   planets  more 
without  ever  deviating  even  a  hair's-breadth  ?     Who 
put  them  into  that  course  which  they  run,  and  are  to 
run  to  the   end  of  time  ?     These   questions  all  lead 
us  to   thee,  thou   adorable   Creator  !     Self  existent, 
independent,  and  infinite    Being  !  it  is   to  thee  the 
heavenly  bodies  owe  their  existence,  their   laws,   their 
arrangement,    their  power,  and  all  the  advantages  they 
procure  to  the  earth  ! 

What  sublime  ideas  arise  in  my  mind  when  I  con- 
template these  grand  objects.  If  the  space  where 
so  many  millions  of  worlds  move  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  our  understanding  ;  if  the  globes  which 
run  their  prodigious  course  there  are  of  a  size  to 
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astonish  us  ;  if  the  fabric  of  the  universe  is  of  such 
immensity,  that  all  our  ideas  are  lost  in  it,  what 
must  thy  greatness  be,  O  God  !  and  who  can  find 
thee  out  to  perfection  ?  If  the  heavens  and  ail 
their  hosts  have  so  much  magnificence,  majesty,  and 
beauty,  that  the  eye  can  never  be  satisfied  in  con- 
templating, nor  the  mind  with  admiring  them  ;  what 
must  be  thy  beauty,  infinite  Creator,  of  whose 
splendour  and  glory  these  creatures  are  but  a  shadow  ! 
How  boundless  thy  knowledge,  since  thou  seest 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  and  all  bodies  in  it, 
with  a  single  glance  !  Thou  hast  conceived  and 
established  all  the  laws  which  the  universe  was  to 
observe  !  How  great  must  be  thy  power,  by  which 
all  thy  plans  are  realized.  Thou  guidest  and  dL 
rectest  these  stupendous  bodies  ;  thou  animatest  them 
by  thy  breath,  and  preservest  them  by  thy  almighty 
word. 

»  But  has  God  given  us  such  proofs  of  his  power 
and  goodness  for  noting  ?  Shall  we  reap  no  benefit 
from  it  ?  Is  not  all  this  done  in  order  that  intel- 
ligent creatures  should  notice  it,  reflect  upon  it,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  their  contemplations  ?  If  we 
honour  those  that  have  talents  to  execute  great  and 
beautiful  works  ;  with  what  respect,  what  profound 
humility  ought  we  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  that 
God  who  has  constructed  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
the,  universe,  and  displayed  so  much  majesty  and 
glory  in  it  ?  The  heavens  declare  his  greatness,  and 
proclaim  him  Lord  of  all ;  and  shall  man  alone  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  King  of  the  universe,  who  is  also 
his  Creator  and  Lord.  May  I  be  guided  by  his 
counsel,  and  afterwards  be  received  to  his  glory ! 
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Divine  goodness  flows  in  upon  us  on  all  hands, 
What  gratitude  is  due  to  the  great  Creator '  Let 
us  adopt  the  words  of  David,  who  cried  out,  when 
contemplating  the  works  of  the  Lord,  "  I  will  mag- 
"  nify  thee,  O  Lord,  my  King !  I  will  praise  thy 
"  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Every  day  will  I  give 
thauks  unto  thee.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I 


MAY  20. 

The  fecundity  of  Plants. 

THE  magnificence  of  the  terrestrial  part  of  cre- 
ation, shines  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  astonishing 
fertility  of- plants.  A  single  one  produces  millions 
of  others.  One  stalk  of  tobacco  produces  forty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  seed ! 
and  if  from  this  we  calculate  its  fecundity  for  the 
space  of  four  years,  we  shall  find  that  it  may  pro- 
duce two  trillions  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eight  billions,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  millions,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
grains  of  seed !  An  elm  of  twelve  years  growth,  has 
often  five  hundred  thousand  grains  of  seed.  How 
would  that  number  be  increased  in  a  fe,v  years  t 
Suppose  the  tree  had  an  hundred  thousand,  and 
that  the  shoot  of  each  year  contains  but  five  of  them, 
there  would  be  every  year  five  hundred  thousand 
plants  which  may  be  viewed  as  new.  If  to  this  we 
add,  what  is  produced  by  the  increase  of  the  root, 
by  ingrafting  and  other  means,  it  will  appear  won- 
derful that  the  earth  has  not  yet  been  consumed  by 
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plants.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  a 
countless  multitude  of  animals  derive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  vegetable  kingdon.  When  \ve  think 
of  this,  we  may  \\onder  again  that  vegetables  are  not 
totally  destroyed.  But  whilst  animals  are  destroy- 
ing them,  they  are  often  propagating  them,  at  the 
same  time.  While  they  consume  certain  kinds  of 
fruit,  they  scatter  seeds  about  and  often  to  a  great 
distance.  This  dispersion  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  one  kind  of  plants  may  not  occupy  a  whole 
field.  With  the  same  design  some  seeds  have  little 
wings  or  feathers,  that  the  wind  may  *carry  them 
about 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  plants  are  more  prolific 
than  animals.     This  may  be  clearly  proved  by  com 
paring  trees  with  quadrupeds.     The  former  annually 
produce,  perhaps   for   several   ages,  a    great  number 
of  new  trees ;  whereas  the  largest  animals,   such  as 
the  mare  and  the  elephant,  are    often    barren,    ana 
bring    forth    only    two    young    ones   at   the   most. 
Smaller    quadrupeds   are  much  more   prolific ;  But 
their  fecundity  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with 
that  of  trees.     Insects  and  fish  come  nearest     The 
tench  deposits  about    ten  thousand   eggs;  the  carp 
twenty    thousand,    and  the   cod   a   million !     Now 
compare    that   fecundity   to  the   wild-rose,  mustard, 
or  fern,  and  it  will  be  found   that  those  plants,  and 
some  others   multiply  much  more  than    fish   or  in- 
sects;  especially  if  it   be  considered  that  most  plants 
multiply  several  ways,    and   that  animals  in   general 
have  but  one  way  of  propagating.     A  tree  may  pro- 
duce as  many  new  trees  as  it  has  boughs,   branches 
or  even  leaves .' 
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What  wisdom  shines  in  the  proportion  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  !  Was  the  mul- 
tiplication of  vegetables  less,  a  greater  number  of 
animals  would  die  of  hunger;  and  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  become  deserts.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Creator  willed  that  animals  which  feed 
on  grass  and  vegetables  had  multiplied  more  than 
plants,  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  have  been  pre- 
sently consumed,  and  several  species  of  animals 
have  become  extinct. 

Thus/  O  man,  abundance  and  pleasure  surround 
thee  on  every  side.  It  is  on  thy  account  that  the 
Creator  gives  such  astonishing  iecundity  to  vegeta- 
bles :  their  number  cannot  be  expressed.  Faint 
image  of  the  immensity  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Lord!  who,  throughout 'all  nature,  "  opens  his 
;<  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  every  living 
"  thing." 


MAY  21. 
The  Beauties  of  Spring. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  the  revolutions  which  spring  produces  on  our 
globe.  In  autumn,  every  field,  valley,  and  forest, 
present  us  with  the  image  of  death ;  and  in  winter 
nature  is  deprived  of  all  her  ornaments.  The  ani- 
mals all  seem  melancholy;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  hide  themselves,  and  are  silent ;  the  earth 
appears  like  a  desert,  or  an  universal  tomb,  and 
nature  seems  dull  and  insensible.  But  ail  this  while 
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she  silently  labours,  though  we,  alas!  are  ignorant 
of  that  secret  influence,  end  that  divine  virtue,  which 
is  making  preparations  for  the  renovation  of  nature. 
What  appeared  dead,  is  again  animated,  and  all 
tilings  wait  for  the  same  revival.  What  a  multitude 
of  changes  take  place  only  in  the  trees  !  First,  the 
sap,  which  during  winter  has  forsaken  the  trunk 
and  the  branches,  slowly  rises  up  through  paths 
which  may  be  guessed  at  but  not  discovered.  The 
sap  serves  to  swell  the  buds ;  and  what  treasures  of 
divine  power  are  inclosed  in  these  small  recesses ! 
The  leaves,  with  their  smiling  green ;  the  branches, 
which  are  to  shoot  through  between  the  unfolded 
leaves;  new  buds  attached  to  these  branches,  and 
full  of  invisible  leaves ;  afterwards  that  multitude 
of  blossoms,  with  sweet  exhalations  to  embalm  the 
eir ;  fruit  in  these  blossoms ;  and  in  this  fruit  the 
seeds  of  an  infinite  number  of  other  trees.  The 
cheerfui  light  of  the  sun  transports  and  animates 
the  soul :  and  the  activity  of  nature  in  the  plants 
around  charms  the  beholder.  Every  field  presents 
the  eye  with  an  enchanting  landscape,  and  the  smell 
with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  birds  sing  their  re- 
spective songs :  how  cheerfhl  is  the  linnet,  hopping 
from  branch  to  branch,  and,  extending  her  voice, 
flies  as  if  she  would  draw  the  attention  of  man,  in 
order  to  delight  him.  The  sprightly  lark  rises  in 
the  air  and  seems  to  hail  the  day,  and  welcome  the 
spring  with  her  pleasing  notes.  The  cattle,  by  their 
various  cries,  express  the  joy  that  animates  them. 
In  the  rivers,  the  fish  play  in  the  waters,  and  rise 
again  towards  the  surface.  They  have  recovered 
their  former  vivacity,  their  agility,  and  their  various 
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and  pleasing  motions,  attract  and  amuse  o\x 
•ught.  Is  it  possible  to  behold  so  often  all  these 
objects,  and  not  continually  feel  the  most  profound 
and  respectful  admiration  for  ihat  eternal  Being, 
whose  power  is  thus  gloriously  manifested  ?  Let 
us  never  contemplate  a  tree,  crowned  with  leave*, 
a  field  covered  with  waving  corn,  an  enamelled  mea- 
dow, a  majestic  forest ;  let  us  never  pluck  a  flower, 
nor  walk  in  a  garden,  without  recollecting  that  it  is 
God  who  covers  us  with  the  delightful  shade  of 
trees ;  that  it  is  He  who  makes  the  flowers  so  beau- 
tiful, and  gives  them  their  perfume ;  that  it  is  God 
who  clothes  the  woods  and  the  meadows  Tvith  their 
l>eautiful  verdure,  so  pleasing  to  the  sight;  that  it 
is  he  who  gives  life  and  breath  to  every  creature  ;  in 
whom  we  now  live,  and  by  whose  mercy,  through 
Christ,  we  must  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  to 
come. 


MAY  22. 
T?te  Language  of  Animals. 

properly  speaking,  is  the  only  animal  that 
•an  be  said  to  have  language ;  and  this  marks  his 
superiority  over  all  other  animated  beings.  By 
means  of  speech,  he  extends  his  empire  over  all 
nature ;  raises  himself  to  his  divine  Author ;  con- 
templates, adores,  and  obeys  him.  By  this  faculty 
fee  arrives  at  self  knowledge;  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  creatures  around  him,  and  renders  them  sub- 
servient to  his  interests.  All  other  animals  are  de- 
jprrved  of  this  faculty,  because  they  are  void  of  rea- 
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son.  It  is  by  our  reason  that  we  are  enabled  to 
learn  languages,  and  to  know  the  use  of  speech. 
But  as  animals  make  known  their  wants  and  feelings 
by  natural  signs,  so  they  utter  certain  sounds  which 
express  the  sensations  that  affect  them,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  sort  of  language.  The  number  and 
variety  of  these  sounds,  their  use,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  follow  one  another,  form  the  essential  parts 
of  their  language.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  deep 
researches  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  it:  our 
common  remarks  are  sufficient.  Let  us  examine  the 
hen  and  her  chicks.  Does  she  find  any  food  ?  she 
calls  and  invites  them  to  partake  of  it.  They  know 
her  voice,  and  instantly  obey.  If  they  lose  sight  of 
their  tender  mother,  their  plaintive  cries  express 
their  anxious  desire  to  see  her  again.  Observe  the 
different  cries  of  the  cock,  either  when  a  dog  or  a 
s-tranger  enters  the  yard,  or  when  a  hawk,  or  some 
similar  bird  of  prey,  presents  itself,  or  when  he  calls 
to  or  answers  the  hens.  What  mean  those  lamenta- 
ble cries  of  the  turkey  ?  Behold  her  chicks,  all  on 
a  sudden  concealing  themselves,  and  lying  so  quiet, 
that  one  would  think  they  were  dead.  The  mother 
looks  upwards,  and  her  anxiety  is  increased ;  but 
what  does  she  seer  a  black  point  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, but  which  proves  to  be  a  bird  of  prey, 
which  could  not  escape  her  vigilance.  The  bird  of 
prey  disappears,  and  the  lien  sets  up  a  cry  of  joy : 
the  young  ones  revive,  and  gather  happily  round 
their  mother. 

The  language  of  the  dog  is  so  copious,  various, 
and  expressive,  that  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  of 
itself  to  fill  a  dictionary,  Who  can  be  insensible  to 
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the  joy  that  this  faithful  animal  shews  at  the  return 
of  his  master :  he  jumps,  dances,  and  runs  here  and 
there,  turns  with  a  graceful  precipitance  round  his 
master,  suddenly  stops,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
great  tenderness,  draws  near  him,  licks  and  caresses 
him  several  times.  Then  beginning  his  play  again, 
he  disappears  and  returns,  dragging  something  after 
him ;  assumes  all  sorts  of  pleasing  attitudes ;  barks, 
and  tells  every  body  of  his  joy.  But  how  very  dif- 
ferent are  these  sounds  from  those  noises  he  makes 
at  the  appearance  of  a  robber,  or  on  seeing  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  pointer  communicates  his  mind  by 
his  motions,  and  particularly  by  those  of  his  tail. 
How  well  adapted  are  his  signs  to  the  discoveries  he 
wishes  to  make! 

Here  again,  we  may  admire  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  supreme  Being.  What  kind  attention 
has  he  shewn  towards  animals,  in  giving  them  the 
power  to  express  by  sounds  their  wants  and  feelings. 
From  their  organization,  and  the  nature  of  their 
minds,  it  was  impossible  they  should  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  man  ;  but  they  would  have  been  much  to  be 
Ditied,  and  less  useful  to  us,  had  the  Creator  entirely 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  making  themselves 
mderstood.  God  has  given  them  proper  organs  to 
produce  and  vary  a  certain  number  of  sounds  ;  and 
such  is  their  make,  that  each  has  particular  and  dis- 
tinct sounds,  by  which  they  make  themselves  under- 
stood. In  short,  the  Creator  has  given  such  force 
to  the  language  of  animals,  as  their  nature  would 
admit  of,  and  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  for 
them  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
How  great  are  our  advantages,  whea  we  arc  consi- 
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dered  in  regard  to  the  gift  of  speech  !  We  can, 
through  the  medium  of  an  infinite  number  of  arbi- 
trary sounds,  express  all  our  conceptions;  we  caij 
know  the  relation  which  connects  us  to  other •  beings, 
act  accordingly,  and  thus  ensure  our  felicity. 


MAY  22. 

The    number   and    greatness    of  terrestrial   Crea- 
tures. 

LORD,  how  great  and  manifold  are  thy  works ! 
The  globe  how  extensive !  It  is  the  dwelling  place 
do  m  an v  nations.  Yet  though  mankind  occupy  vast 
of  mmionsr  how  Aarge  a  part  of  the  earth  is  uninha- 
oitea :  but  the  seas  till  a  larger  space  than  the  land. 
And  as  the  earth  gives  us  so  great  a  proof  of  the  Cre- 
ator's power,  so  neither  can  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  creatures  it  contains,  without  admiring  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  them. 

First,  we  find  innumerable  kinds  of  stones,  metals, 
and  minerals  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  what  an  astonishing  variety  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  cover  its  surface.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  observe  and 
class  the  different  sorts  of  vegetables,  it  has  never 
been  accomplished;  nor  will  all  the  future  efforts 
of  naturalists  arrive  at  it.  Let  us  next  consider  the 
living  creatures.  What  a  variety  between  the  eagle 
and  the  gnat !  the  whale  and  th<*  gudgeon !  the  ele 
phant  and  the  mouse !  But  though  this  dispropor- 
tion is  so  great,  yet  the  whole  space  between  them 
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is  filled  up  with  living  creatures.  The  animal  spe- 
cies approach  so  near  each  other,  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
yet  so  multiplied  are  the  species,  that  from  the  gnat 
to  the  elephant,  they  form  an  extensive  chain,  each 
link  of  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding. 
There  is  no  place  which  does  not  one  way  or 
other  contain  living  creatures.  But  however  asto- 
nishing the  number  of  animals  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  they  can  by  no  means  t>e  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  which  cannot  be  seen  without  a 
.qiass.  By  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  incredi- 
ble discoveries  have  been  made.  By  its  assistance  a 
ijew  -world,  which  was  before  entirely  unknown,  pre- 
^t-nts  itself  to  our  view.  Some  living  creatures  axe 
.so  extremely  minute,  as  not  to  be  so  large  as  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  grain  of  sand !  It  is  not  only  their 
number  and  variety,  but  their  beauty  and  the  deli- 
easy  of  their  structure  which  ought  to  strike  us  with 
astonishment.  What  appears  dull  to  the  naked  eye, 
has  a  peculiar  splendour  when  seen  through  a  glass. 
Inimitable  gilding  shines  in  the  smallest  grain  of 
sand ;  but  more  so  in  the  limbs  of  certain  insects ; 
on  the  head  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  little  fly.  These 
considerations  should  give  us  a  lively  sense  of  our 
own  nothingness.  I  lose  myself  in  this  innu- 
merable multitude  of  the  creatures  of  God,  who 
would  sufficiently  manifest  his  greatness,  though  mil- 
lions of  such  as  I  had  never  existed.  O  Almighty 
God !  how  immense  is  the  extent  of  thy  dominions  ? 
.In  all  the  elements  are  found  creatures  who  owe 
their  existence  and  preservation  to.  thec.  Every 
£rain  of  snnd  is  a  r] welling  for  insect,  who  are  also 
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in  the  class  of  thy  creatures,  and  are  links  of  the  im- 
measurable chain.  Here  my  ideas  are  lost  in  infini 
tude.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  greatness  and 
variety  of  thy  works,  the  more  I  feel  the  limits  oimy 
ovvn  understanding.  The  number  of  thy  creatures 
I  cannot  reckon,  nor  dare  I  determine  it  All  I 
can  do,  is  to  admire  and  adore. 


MAY  24, 

Spring,    a   picture  of  the  frailty  of  human  Life, 
and  an  emblem  of  Death. 

AT  this  season,  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek  for 
images  of  frailty  and  death.  They  present  them 
selves  to  us  on  all  hands ;  being  connected  with  al- 
most all  the  beauties  -of  nature.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  the  divine  intention  m  this  respect,  to  remind  us 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
repress  our  natural  propensity  to  place  our  affec- 
tions on  sensual  objects.  In  the  spring,  the  plants 
receive  a  new  life ;  and  it  is  also  in  the  spring  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  perish.  Though  the  days 
of  spring  appear  ever  so  serene,  they  are  often 
covered  with  clouds,  rain,  and  tempest.  The  moon 
sometimes  appears  in  all  the  lustre  of  its  charms. 
Often,  before  the  sun  has  gained  the  meridian,  the 
splendour  which  flattered  us  witr  the  hope  of  a  fine 
day  disappears.  Sometimes  also  this  hope  is 
realized,  and  the  days  of  spring  shine  in  full 
beauty.  But  how  soon  do  these  fine  days  pass 
away  1  How  rapid  is  their  flight !  Before  we  can 
well  enjoy  them,  they  are  gone.  Thus  k  is  that  tue 
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best  of  our  life  flies  away.  Let  us  took  back  on 
those  days  of  our  youth,  which  may  be  called  the 
spring  of  our  life.  How  short-lived  have  our  plea? 
sures  been  !  Where  are  now  those  happy  moments, 
those  ravishing  delights,  which  \*e  then  enjoyed? 
What  is  become  of  our  constant  cheerfulness,  and 
those  roses  of  youth  which  ornamented  our  checks  j 
We  have  now  lost  all  taste  for  those  noisy  pleasures 
which  then  encompassed  us.  What  then  remains  of 
those  l)eautiful  days  that  are  fled  away  ?  Happy  if 
they  had  been  sanctified  by  being  dovoted  to  our 
Creator's  glory. 

How  forcibly  the  spring  points  qut  to  ua  th» 
frailty  and  end  of  life!  HQW  extensive,  its  charms! 
Behold  the  trees  are  covered  with  bjQsso.ms,l  But 
we  must  not  exult  too  mueb  in,  their  appearance ; 
they  will  shortly,  return  to  that  dust  from  whence 
they  came.  All  that  brilliant  race  Q£  flawers  must 
die  in  the  same  spring  whiqfe  gave,  them  birth. 
Thus  does  human  life  vanish  away.  An  unforeseen 
death  hurries  us  to  our  graves,  though  our  former 
health  seemed  to  indicate  we  might  live  many  years. 
Sickness  and  death  often  come  upon  us  the  more 
suddenly,  as  their  snares  are  disguised  with  the 
charms  of  youth  and  health.  O  ye  who  are  adorned 
'with  such  charms,  the  iionour  qf  our  gardens*  the 
glory  of  our  vaUeys^  haw  transitory  is  your  beauty. ! 
But  what  an  instructive  picture  for  me !  I  shall 
soon,  perhaps,  feel  the  stroke  of  that  death  which  I 
carry  in  my  bosom.  The  rose  lives  as  it  were  but  a 
day,  and  as  for  me,  I  may  die  in  an  instant ! 
..  While  we  properly  enjoy  the  spring  Qt  nature,  and 
the  blessings  of  life,  as  they  are  be$tt}wad  by  the  Qre 
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ator,  let  us  mix  serious  reflections  with  these  enjoy-' 
merits.  The  thoughts  of  death  aie  very  consistent 
with  the  enjoyment  of  every  innocent  pleasure.  In- 
stead of  making  us  melancholy,  it  should  teach  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  guard  us  against 
making  a  bad  use  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  inspire 
us  with  the  desire  of  solid  und  eternal  felicity.  If 
the  visible  world  possess  such  charms,  what  must  b'j 
the  infinite  beauties  of  the  invisible  ?  When  my  life 
shall  fade  as  the  leaf,  and  wither  as  the  green  he  rb 
may  I  say  with  Christian  fortitude,  "'Although  my 
'*  life  fades  like  a  spring  flower,  and  though  those 
*  cheeks,  where  the  roses  of  youth  glowed,  shall 
"  become  a  prey  to  corruption,  I  have  a  hope  full 
"  of  immortality,  and  shall  possess  a  body  over 
"  which  corruption  shall  have  no  power."  How 
happy  should  I  be  this  day,  if  death  should  break 
my  chains,  and  put  me  in  possession  of  soveretga 
and  everlasting  felicity. 


^ 
MAY  25. 


Spring  is   mi  emblem  of  the   Resurrection   of  the 
Body. 

THE  flowers  which  we  now  so  much  admire,  were 
not  long  since  coarse  and  shapeless  roots  ;  but  they 
are  at  present  the  ornaments  of  the  earth,  and  the 
delight  of  our  eyes.  What  a  fine  image  is  this  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  state  of  their  re-animated 
bodies !  The  human  body,  while  in  the  grave,  is  an 
object  of  horror ;  but  it  shall  experience  a  most 
astonishing  change  at  the  resurrection.  "  It  was 
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*  sown  in  weakness,  but  shall  be  raised  in  power  ; 
"  it  was  sown  in  dishonour,  but  shall  be  raised  in 
'*  glory."  The  spring  no  sooner  takes  place  of  win- 
ter, but  life  and  joy  take  place  of  the  melancholy 
impressions  which  a  severe  season  makes  on  the 
mind  of  man;  and  the  first  fine  days  cause  us  to 
forget  the  gloom  of  winter.  Thus,  at  the  great  day 
of  the  resurrection,  shall  we  forget  all  the  sad  and 
gloomy  days  of  our  past  life.  The  light  of  a  new  cre- 
ation shall  dawn  upon  us;  and  all  our  sorrows  shall 
subside ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our 
eyes. 

Spring  is  the  general  renovation  of  the  whole 
earth.  However  dull  it  was  in  winter,  it  is  now  no 
less  pleasing  and  delightful.  The  surrounding  scene 
charms  our  imaginations,  and  we  fancy  ourselves 
transported  into  a  new  and  more  joyous  dwelling. 
Thus  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  transported  into  a  new,  delightful,  and 
magnificent  habitation.  In  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  we  shall  know  nothing  of  the  apparent 
or  real  defects  which  attend  the  globe  we  now  inha- 
bit. Order,  peace,  beauty,  and  righteousness,  shall 
render  our  future  abode  the  most  happy  that  we  can 
possibly  conceive  or  desire. 

When  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
millions  of  plants  and  different  sorts  of  flowers  spring 
out  of  its  bosom.  It  will  be  the  same  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  when  all  generations  of  men  shah1  rise  out 
of  the  ground  in  which  they  were  buried.  As  the 
spring  flower  rises  from  its  seed,  full  of  splendour 
>ind  beauty,  so  the  body  of  the  Christian,  which  was 
Deposited  in  the  earth,  shall  one  day  arise,  encora 
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with    glory,    and    clothed     with     celestial 


beauty. 

Spring  is  the  epoch  of  grass,,  flowers,  and  plants 
<rf"  all  sorts.  What  is  sprung  up,,  daily  opens  more 
and  more,  and  becomes  more  visibta  Thus  the  day 
of  the  resurrection  shall  be  to  the  soul  of  the.  Chris- 
tian, tta  epoch  of  the  unlimited  progress  which  be 
shall  make  in  knowledge  and  happiness.  In  spring 
all  nature  seemed  roused  from  sleep  to  praise  its 
author,  by  an  universal  hymn-  Similar  songs  of 
joy  shall  resound  in  the  day  o/  the  resurrection  from 
the  world  of  the  righteous,  who  shall  be  with  their 
Redeemer  to  behold  his  glory.  With  what  delight 
will  the  soul  of  the  roal  Christian  be  lilted  !  We 
may  rise  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  the  spring 
in  nature  be  so  rich  in  enjoyments,,  what  shall  be  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  tha,t  spring  of  the  new 
world. 


MAY  £f>. 

Qn  the  attractive  power  of  Bodies. 

. 
IT  often  happens  that  two  bodies  approach  each 

other,  without  being  impelled  by  any  external  force. 
The  motion  by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  is  called 
gravity,  or  attraction.  This  power  of  attraction 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal  springs  in  nature. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  fluids  ascend  into  capillary 
tubes,  sap  rises  in  plants,  and  blood  and  other  juices 
circulate  in  animals.  Certainly  the  power  of  expan- 
sion in  the  air  contributes  its  part,  at  least  in  plants : 
tor  there  is  a  portion  of  air  among  tho  fluid  which 
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nourishes     them.     Vegetables    are     also     provided 
with  veins,  which  imbibe  the  outward  air,  and  at  the 
sa*ue  time  help .  to  draw   up   the  juices ;  but  attrac- 
tion is  doubtless  one  of  the  principal   causes   of  this 
phenomenon.     It  is  generally  known  that  the  human 
body    possesses  numberless  capillary  vessels,    where 
the   humours  are  continually  in   motion;  and    this 
motion  is  regulated  partly  by  the  laws  of  attraction. 
A  great  many  phenomena  wfoich  -are  observed  m  the 
corporeal  world,  have  this  attractive  power  for  their 
principle ;  and  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  ac- 
counting for    tire    motion   of    the    planets.     These 
enormous    bodies,    separated   from    each    other    at 
such  immense  distances,   must   be   united  by    some 
secret   bond,    to   form  such    a  grand  whole  as  our 
solar  system  :  and  it  is  more  than   probable,  that  the 
union  of  these  bodies,  their  direction,  the  law  which 
obliges    them    not    to  deviate   from  the  course  pre- 
.  scribed  them,  the  motion  of  the  comets  and   planets 
round  the  sun,   all  depend  on  its  attractive  influence, 
and  on  the  gravitation  of  the  bodies  which  incline  to- 
wards  it.     What   admirable    wisdom  is  that,  which 
by  means    of  one  and  the  same  law,   produces   the 
vegetation  of  a  blade   of  grass,  and  the  motion  of  the 
whole  system  of  worlds! 

Fall  down,  my  soul,  before  thy  Creator,  and  adore 
him !  TJie  same  wisdom  that  appears  in  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  is  seen  also  in  the  government  of  ra- 
tional creatures.  In  this  respect,  God  acts  upon 
principles  equally  wise,  according  to  the  same  laws, 
and  all  with  the  most  astonishing  simplicity.  But  by 
reason  of  our  blindness  we  are  not  always  sensible 
of  it.  Indeed  we  are  apt  to  overlook  what  docs  not 
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appear  strikingly  great,  in  consequence  of  unreason- 
able prejudices.  When  earthquakes  swallow  up 
cities  and  countries,  we  become  attentive;  we  see 
then  that  such  revolutions  are  the  works  of  God, 
and  acknowledge  his  all-wise  providence.  But  why 
should  we  overlook  the  greatness  of  God,  which  is  as 
manifest  in  a  blade  of  gnus,  as  in  the  motion  and 
harmony  of  the  spheres  !  Let  us  become  more  at- 
tentive to  the  works  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  particu- 
larly remark  what  relates  to  ourselves,  in  which  also 
the  divine  wisdom  so  strikingly  appears.  Our  own 
lives,  and  the  events  which  mark  them,  may  teach  us 
how  wise  the  means  were  which  God  has  chosen  to 
make  us  happy :  how  many  little  circumstances  his 
providence  has  combined  to  effect  this  purpose ;  and 
what  numerous  methods  he  employs  to  preserve  us 
from  evils,  and  to  procure  us  eternal  blessings. 


MAY  27 

The  complaints   of  Men   relative  to  certain  incon- 
veniences in  ike  Laics  of  Nature. 

"  WHY  is  the  human  body  constitutionally  subject 
"  to  so  many  infirmities  and  accidents  r1'  Let  him 
that  dares  to  ask  this  question,  say  if  he  is  capable 
of  forming  a  body  that  shall  unite  more  advantage': 
than  that  which  he  has  received  from  his  Creator  ! 
It  appears  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  man  should  be  provided  with  an  invul- 
nerable body.  Shall  we  murmur  against  God,  be- 
cause one  of  our  fellow-creatures  's  lamr,  another 
deformed,  and  a  third  deaf?  Are  those  defects  so 
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general  as  to  give  us  reason  to  complain?  Let  the 
discontented  reflect  on  the  following  truths.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  men,  to  see  sometimes  what  defects 
human  nature  is  liable  to.  For  when  a  perfect  and 
well-made  person  compares  himself  with  one  that  is 
deformed,  he  may  see  all  the  advantages  of  well- 
formed  limbs,  and  learn  better  how  to  value  a  gift, 
perhaps  but  little  thought  of  till  then.  How  valu- 
able are  our  eyes,  and  ears,  and  limbs,  and  joints,  if 
we  consider  the  condition  of  the  few  people  who  are 
deprived  of  them !  Would  any  of  us  exchange  a 
limb  for  the  greatest  treasures?  What  building, 
what  machine,  can  equal  the  human  body  for  beautj 
and  regularity  ?  yet  we  do  not  say  that  the  former  are 
die  work  of  chance. 

"  Why  is  there  such  a  difference  in  countries 
'•'from  one  another?"  Could  the  objector  form  a 
globe,  where  all  things  should  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  men  and  animals,  what  plan  could  he  de- 
vise more  excellent  than  that  on  which  our  world  is 
formed?  The  countries  of  the  earth,  by  means  of 
their  difference,  produce  a  variety  of  winds  and  ex- 
halations, which  occasion  that  mixed  air,  wherein, 
as  experience  tells  us;  men  and  animals  live  healthy 
and  content  in  most  places,  and  wherein  plants  also 
propagate  and  grow. 

-'  But  it  is  allowed  that  the  variations  of  the  wea- 
"  ther  are  not  advantageous  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
**  countries."  But  has  not  the  preceding  weather 
influenced  the  following;  as  the  temperature  of*  one 
country  often  influences  that  of  another  ?  Are  we 
able  to  judge  of  the  whole  ?  Should  a  million  ot 
farmers  sigh  in  vain  for  rain,  because  drought 
V^L.  i.  R  r 
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would  agree  better  with  the  particular  arrangement 
of  one  house-wife  ?  A  partial  barrenness  may  some- 
times prevail;  but  can  we  call  it  an  evil,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  hinder  the  air  from  corrupting.  Should 
the  eait  wind  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  whole  coun- 
try, cease  to  blow,  because  its  violence  may  occasion 
some  shipwrecks,  or  be  hurtful  to  some  consump- 
tive people?  If  we  cannot  comprehend  the  whole 
ought  we  to  find  fault  with  a  part  ? 

"  Why  are  there  so  many  hurtful  animals  rw 
Does  the  objector  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  beasts  of  prey,  nor  noxious  animals,  great  or  small 
upon  the  earth?  Do  they  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
lumber  of  animals  that  would  otherwise  overpower 
as  ?  It  is  because  many  animals  serve  for  food  for 
oeasts  of  prey,  that  their  number  annually  increases. 
If  ravenous  beasts  did  not  exist,  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals,  on  which  they  feed,  instead  of  being  useful 
would  become  injurious.  Animals  thus  devoured 
every  year,  are  replaced  by  others;  and,  in  most 
cases,  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Hence  gnats  and  other  insects  would  soon 
want  food,  »f  the  animals  which  feed  on  them  did  not 
prevent  them  from  multiplying  too  fast 

"  Why  is  the  course  of  nature  regulated  by  such 
"  invariable  laws  ?"  It  is  in  consequence  of  such 
arrangements  that  man  is  enabled,  by  experience 
and  labour,  so  to  use  his  understanding  and  powers, 
as  to  be,  in  some  measure,  master  of  his  own  wel- 
fa're.  Is  it  desirable  to  inhabit  a  world,  where, 
when  we  were  hungry,  we  had  only  to  wish  and  w« 
should  be  satisfied ;  where  our  clothes  should  fall 
from  the  clouds,  when  we  neglected  to  provide  auy  ? 
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Or  where  we  could  at  pleasure,  without  uo»,i8  any 
means,  walk  sometimes  upon  land,  and  sometimes 
upon  water,  and  sometimes  in  the  air  ?  Where  the 
stomach  would  never  be  overloaded  with  aliments? 
Where  an  iron  axe  should  swim,  if  by  accident  it  fell 
into  the  water  ?  Where  bodies  departing  from  tfceir 
natural  direction  should  descrite  an  oblique  line, 
lest  by  their  fall  they  should  injure  any  body? 
Would  it  be  desirable  to  dwell  in  such  a  world, 
where  we  should  not  want  to  do  any  thing,  where 
we  could  not  in  any  way  promote  our  own  pleasures, 
where  there  was  neither  rule  nor  fundamental  law ; 
where,  in  a  word,  the  best,  the  bad,  and  the  worst, 
being  equally  unknown,  nothing  could  render  us  at- 
tentive to  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

There  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  a  number  of 
things  in  nature,  the  purposes  of  which,  and  the  re* 
lations  they  have  to  the  whole,  must  always  remain 
hidden  from  us.  But  at  all  times  let  us  rest  on  this 
principle.  "  An  infinitely  wise  God  does  every  thing 
"  for  the  best."  And  when  these  enigmas  present 
themselves  to  us,  let  us  say  with  the  apostle  Paul ; 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
*  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
"judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out,"&c.-* 
Rom.  xi.  33,  36. 


MAY  28. 

The  Sins  which  we  are  prone  to  commit  in  Spring. 

^HE  spring  appears  to  be   particularly  formed   to 

prompt    us   to    the    practice   of  .piety.  Each  field 
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should  appear  to  us  a  temple,  where  we  should 
offer  our  prayers  and  praises  to  our  Creator,  and 
•where  all  our  actions,  thoughts,  and  words,  should 
tend  to  his  glory.  But  what  daily  proofs  do  we  see 
of  man's  awful  and  total  depravity  ?  We  can  view 
the  beauties  of  nature,  without  thinking  of  nature's 
God;  or  if  we  think  of  him,  we  forget  to  return 
thanks  for  his  boundless  goodness.  Ingratitude  is 
the  prevailing  vice  of  this  season,  and  often  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  many  others. 

Man  appears  to  be  the  only  creature  on  earth  who 
is  not  sensible  of  his  own  happiness,  although  he 
alone  has  the  power  to  reflect  upon  it,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent. Stupid  and  ungrateful  soul  1  I  now  address 
myself  to  thee.  Yet  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
thou  wilt  not  pay  proper  attention  to  me,  while  thou 
art  inattentive  to  that  God  who  speaks  to  thee  in 
nature,  with  a  voice  so  energetic  and  intelligible. 
Survey  the  works  of  God  :  every  creature  reminds 
thee  of  its  Author.  All  places  are  full  of  the  Deity  ; 
yet  thou  nearest,  thou  seest  not. 

How  dost  thou  spend  those  fine  days  of  spring  ? 
Quit  thy  chamber,  breathe  the  balmy  air,  visit  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
the  season ;  but-  take  care  not  to  abuse  it,  by  giving 
way  to  sinful  and  extravagant  pleasures,  which  draw 
after  them  shame  and  repentance.  Thou  canst 
never  truly  enjoy  the  spring,  till  thy  attention  being 
fixed  on  the  works  of  God,  thy  reason  shall  discover 
his  divine  power  and  goodness  in  them.  Then  shall 
thy  mind  have  joy  and  pleasure,  which  the  ungodly 
•are  -utter  strangers  to.  Why  shouldest  Ihou  seek 
those  pleasures  which  wound  thy  conscience  and 
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*>ifend  my.  God  r  Mayest  thou  be  ied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  seek  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord ! 

I  would  now  drop  a  word  to  those  persons  who 
are  apt  at  this  season  to  be  absorbed  in  anxious  cares 
and  fears,  lest  they  .should  not  find  sufficient  sup- 
port. O  ye  of  little  faith,  behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field  !  Weak  and  timid  souls,  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might!  Put  your  confi- 
dence in  him,  for  spring  is  the  season  of  hope. 
When  at  any  time  fears  glide  into  your  minds,  cast 
your  eyes  upon  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  remem- 
ber the  words  of  your  blessed  Redeemer :  "  If  God 
"  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  if  he  feed  the  fowls 
"  of  the  air,  how  much  more  will  he  nourish  you,  O 
"  ye  of  little  faith  !"  Thus  while  you  see  others  fret 
ful  and  negligent,  let  it  be  a  means  of  exciting  you 
to  gratitude  and  diligence,  that  you  may  be  distin- 
guished from  them  by  devotion  and  holiness. 


MAY  29. 
On  the  harmony  and  patriotism  of  Bees. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  union  and  patriotism  form  the 
fundamental  happiness  which  in  a  certain  measure 
is  enjoyed  by  bees.  Their  republic  would  soon  be 
destroyed,  if  they  did  not  lire  together  in  a  state  of 
union.  Those  who  have  communicated  their  dis- 
coveries on  this  subject,  inform  us,  that  when 'these 
insects  return  to  their  hives,  laden  with  building 
materials  for  their  cells,  some  of  them  are  constantly 
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ready  to  ease  them  of  their  burdens.  The  travellers 
begin  their  journeys  again;  and  while  they  are 
gathering  more  provision,  the  working  bees  who 
remain  at  home  knead  together  what  the  others  had 
collected  ;  and  thus  prepare  a  mass  proper  for  build- 
ing. Some  are  employed  in  rendering  kind  offices 
to  the  labourers,  and  bringing  them  food,  that  the 
work  may  go  on  without  interruption.  This  har- 
mony nearly  resembles  the  patriotism  observable 
among  men.  The  riches  of  a  nation  are  those  of 
each  citizen;  and  this  numerous  republic  forms  but 
one  family.  Here  is  no  self-interest,  no  avarice, 
nor  rapine.  The  bees  never  assemble  together  to 
use  violence,  and  to  fight  against  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. We  never  see  one  bee  wishing  for  more  than 
is  necessary,  while  another  is  in  want :  nor  do  they 
ever  strive  to  acquire  more  honey,  when  they  have 
laid  up  a  sufficiency  for  the  winter. 

Mean  as  these  insects  may  appear,  we  may  learn 
the  most  happy  lessons  from  them.  In  whatever 
condition  we  may  be  found,  we  ought,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism,  to  act  in  concert  with  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Christianity  and  our  own  happiness  re- 
quire it.  Let  us  oear  one  another's  burdens.  Let 
us  even  be  ready,  without  thinking  it  an  evil,  to 
make  sacrifices  to  our  fellow-creatures,  when  reli- 
gion or  conscience  calls  for  it.  Let  us  not  indulge 
the  vile  principle  of  selfishness :  they  are  contemp- 
tible members  of  society  who  seek  to  enrich  them- 
selves al  the  'ex  pence  of  others.  Let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  without  hope  ot  reward.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  however,  that  perfect  harmony  in  senti 
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aients  and  characters  does  not  prevail.  Still,  by  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  society  is  kept  up  and 
flourishes. 

When  a  pilot  so  steers  his  vessel,  as  to  shun  the 
sand-banks  against  which  the  waves  would  dash 
him,  I  admire  his  skill  and  experience ;  and  when  I 
see,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storms  of  passion,  that  wisdom  and 
virtue  still  preside,  I  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
him  who  governs  the  world. 


MAY  30. 

On  the  prodigious  number  of  Plants  on  the  Earth. 

ALTHOUGH  above  twenty  thousand  different  plants 
have  been  found  out,  yet  new  ones  are  daily  dis- 
covered. By  the  help  of  the  microscope,  some 
have  been  found  where  they  were  least  to  be  ex- 
pected. Sponges  and  mosses  have  been  classed 
among  vegetables,  and  have  presented  to  the  vir- 
tuosi seeds  and  flowers  before  unknown.  Free- 
stone is  sometimes  covered  with  brown  and  dark 
spots,  and  th«  same  is  seen  on  the  best  polished 
glass.  This  mouldy  substance  sticks  to  almost  every 
thing ;  and  it  is  a  garden  in  miniature,  a  field,  or  a 
forest,  where  plants  blossom  and  produce  seed.  If 
we  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  moss  that  covers  even 
the  hardest  stones,  and  the  most  barren  spots ;  on 
the  quantity  of  grass  and  herbs ;  on  the  several  sorts 
of  flowers ;  on  all  the  trees  and  bushes ;  and  add 
to  these  the  aquatic  plants,  as  slight  and  delicate  as 
a  hair,  and  most  of  which  are  still  unknown  to  us, 
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we  may  in  some  measure  form  to  ourselves  an  idea 
of  the  astonishing  number  of  plants  upon  our  globe. 

What  appears  more  wonderful  is,  that  all  these 
different  species  of  plants  are  preserved,  without 
one  destroying  the  other.  To  prevent  this,  God 
has  assigned  a  place  to  every  species  of  vegetables, 
agreeable  to  its  peculiar  properties.  They  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  so  much 
wisdom,  that  no  part  is  entirely  destitute;  nor  do 
they  grow  in  too  much  abundance  any  where. 
The  nature  of  some  plants  requires  the  shade, 
others  require  the  middle  of  a  field.  The  different 
strata  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  have  each  their 
particular  vegetables.  Nature  is  no  where  barren: 
from  the  smallest  dust  to  the  largest  rock,  from  the 
ton-id  to  the  frigid  zone,  every  soil  and  climate  has 
its  peculiar  plants.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  these  plants  used  for  food  or  medicine  in- 
crease much  faster  than  those  of  less  use.  Herbs 
are  more  numerous  than  trees  and  brambles.  There 
is  more  grass  than  oaks,  which  plainly  shews, 
that  by  this  arrangement  the  Creator  has  designed 
the  general  good. 

Omniscient,  almighty,  and  most  merciful  God! 
How  thy  tvondrous  providence  is  displayed  through- 
out all  nature !  A  feeble  effort  of  mind  may  com- 
prehend that  thou  art  great  and  good.  We  need 
only  to  contemplate  thoe  in  the  great  world  of 
plants. 
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MAY  31. 
The  plurality  of  Worlds. 

PERHAPS  it  is  more  from  self-love  and  pride  than 
from  ignorance,  that  we  call  nothing  the  world  but 
one   of   the   least  parts  of  the   universe.     We    are 
ready  to  persuade   ourselves,  that  our   globe  alone  is 
inhabited;  that    the  sun  was  made    merely    to  com- 
municate light  and  heat  to   it ;  and   that  the  moon 
and   stars   are  of  no  other   use  but  to  brighten  our 
nights,    and    to    point    out   the    road  to   travellers. 
These   ridiculous    opinions   will   be   sufficiently   con- 
futed   by  a  proper  contemplation  of  the  fixed    stars. 
Their     twinkling   proves  that   they  shine  with  their 
own  light,    and   seeing   they   are   visible  to  us,  not- 
withstanding    their     immense    distances    from    our 
earth,    the  just  inference  is,    that  they  even  surpass 
the  sun  himself  in  magnitude.     Is  it  probable  then 
that   these  celestial  bodies,  which  are  not   luminous 
specks,  but  great  suns,  should  not  have  been   destined 
for  more  excellent  ends  ?     If  they  were  only  intended 
os  nocturnal   lights  to  us,  they  would  be  of  no   use 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.     The  frequent 
clouded  skies,  and  the  short  nights,  which  are  seldom 
dark,    would     render   them    useless.     Besides,     the 
stars,  which  from  their  distance,  cannot  be   seen   by 
the  naked  eye,  would  absolutely  be  of  no   use ;  and 
their  destination  would  be  better  accomplished   by  a 
single  star  nearer  to  us,  than  by  so  many  millions  at 
.-such  a  distance.     As  the  same  mode   of  reasoning 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  uses  the  stars  are  of  to  us, 
either  in  navigation   or  any  other  purpose,  we  must 
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confess  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  utility 
of  so  many  suns,  if  no  creature  beyond  our  globe 
profited  by  their  light  and  heat 

A  closer  attention  to  the  solar  system  will  make 
this  conclusion  appear  still  more  reasonable.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  the  moon,  in  many 
tilings,  resembles  the  earth :  that  it  has  seas,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys,  islands,  and  gulphs.  These  strik- 
ing similitudes  authorise  us  to  admit  others,  and  to 
conclude,  that  in  the  moon  there  may  be  minerals, 
and  vegetables,  animals,  and  rational  creatures. 
From  the  analogy  between  the  moon  and  the  rest  of 
the  planets,  we  may  form  the  same  conjecture  of 
them.  And  as  each  fixed  star  has,  according  to  all 
appearance,  like  our  sun,  its  particular  planets ;  so 
undoubtedly  these  planets  resemble  ours.  Thus  we 
behold  around  us  countless  multitudes  of  worlds  : 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  arrangement,  laws, 
productions,  and  inhabitants. 

How  numerous  are  the  works  of  God !  How 
glorious  is  the  starry  sky!  How  great  then  must 
the  Creator  be !  Millions  of  worlds  proclaim  his 
glory.  '  Let.  all  intelligent  beings  bless  his  name.  I 
feel  inclined,  nay  constrained,  by  this  view  of  the 
starry  heavens,  to  join  with  the  heavenly  choir,  in 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  that  it  may  re- 
sound over  the  whole  universe !  Perhaps  in  the 
future  state  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  all 
these  worlds,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  the  won- 
ders of  them.  What  astonishing  discoveries  shall, 
we  make  !  How  will  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions blaze  forth !  Then  shall  we  see,  as  we  aie 
now  seen ;  and  know,  even  as  we  are  known.  May 
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divine  grace  fit  onr  souls  for  the  enjoyment  of  so 
much  happiness.     Amen. 


JUNE  1. 

On  the    difference    between    the  Works  of  Nature 
and  those  of  Art. 

WHEN  the  works  of  nature  are  compared  with 
those  of  art,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  have  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  latter.  This  will  be 
evident,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  productions  of 
art,  are  nothing  more  than  imitations  of  nature. 
Does  not  every  artist  wish  to  come  as  near  to 
nature  as  possible  ?  As  he  cannot  invent,  he  must 
submit  to  be  taught  by  nature.  Nature  is  rich  and 
various;  art  is  dull  and  poor.  We  find  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  in  the  vast  kingdom  of  nature  * 
and  all  its  parts  afford  us  objects  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration, and  in  which  we  cannot  discover  th« 
slightest  imperfection.  On  the  contrary,  the  works 
of  art  are  soon  exhausted  ;  and  by  a  close  examina- 
tion, we  may  soon  find  faults  and  imperfections  in 
them.  What  is  the  most  pertect  statue,  in  compa* 
rison  of  a  single  animal,  an  insect,  or  a  worm. 
Nature  is  able  of  her-self  to  produce  the  greatest 
master-pieces ;  whereas  art  borrows  from  it  all  that 
it  has  of  the  beautiful,  having  nothing  of  its  own. 
Nature  has  the  first  right  over  every  thing  possessed 
by  art :  add  to  this,  that  the  works  of  art  are  far 
less  durable  than  the  works  of  nature.  The  works 
of  nature  retain  their  primitive  beauty,  when  the 
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works  of  art  are  demolished.  What  is  the  most 
ingenious  machine  to  the  mechanism  of  an  animal. 
The  master-pieces  of  art  are  like  a  child's  play- 
thing, when  compared  with  the  productions  of  na- 
ture. Let  us~  only  attentively  consider  ourselves  ; 
the  perfect  and  regular  construction  of  our  muscles 
and  arteries  ;  th'e  wonderful  circulation  of  blood  in 
our  veins;  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  mo- 
tions of  our  members;  and  what  proofs  do  they 
afford  of  the  magnificence  of  the  works  of  God,  in 
comparison  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  man  !  We 
might  extend  these  observations;  but  what  has  been 
said  is  enough  to  teach  us  the  just  value  of  the 
works  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  our  self-love  leads 
us  to  prefer  our  own  works  ;  and  so  depraved  is  our 
taste,  that  we  look  with  indifference,  or  even  dis- 
dain, on  whatever  human  industry  has  not  pro- 
duced. But  here  we  give  a  sad  proof  of  our  igno- 
rance and  ingratitude.  Would  it  not  be  very  un- 
just, to  set  less  value  on  a  watch,  well  finished  by  the 
hand  of  a  great  artist,  than  on  a  snow-ball  formed 
by  the  hand  of  a  child  ?  This  would  be  a  mark  ot 
our  stupidity  and  folly.  This  is  exactly  our  case, 
when  we  do  not  properly  distinguish  between  the 
works  of -nature  and  those  of  art  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  despise  the  works  of  art:  they  have 
jtheir  value.  But  let  us  never  prefer  them  to  the 
works  of  God.  In  his  all-perfect  works  we  may 
see,  and  we  should  acknowledge  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  Let  us  delight  in  the  study  of 
nature,  aod  adore  the  Creator  of  all  tilings,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  his  people. 
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JUNE  2; 

On  the  Leaves  of  Trees. 

PERHAPS  the  leaves  of  trees  are  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  in  nature.  That  we  view  them  as  the  orna- 
ments of  our  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  is  suffici- 
ently clear,  from  our  impatience  to  see  them  bud 
and  unfold.  How  pleasant  to  sit  beneath  their  . 
cooling  and  refreshing  shade,  in  the  scorching  days 
of  summer !  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  least  advantages 
which  result  from  the  leaves  of  trees :  they  serve 
more  important  purposes,  as  will  appear  if  we  con- 
sider their  wonderful  construction.  Each  leaf  con- 
tains certain  vessels,  which  being  closely  compress- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  extend  themselves  like 
ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  leaf,  and  branch  out  in  a 
thousand  directions.  All  leaves  have  extreme  fine 
vessels,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  pores.  It 
has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  in  a  kind  ot 
box-tree,  called  palma  chereris,  there  are  above  an 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pores  on  one 
single  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  open  air,  leaves  turn 
their  upper  side  towards  the  sky,  and  the  under  to- 
wards the  earth,  or  the  interior  part  of  the  plant 
This  is  in  order  that  they  may  further  the  nutrition 
of  the  plants.  Their  pores  serve,  to  imbibe  humidity 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the 
plant.  What  wisdom  appears  in  this  organization' 
By  these  means  the  plant  is  nourished  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  evident  from  experiments,  that  plants  perspire; 
nod  the  laws  appear  to  be  the  principal  organs  of 
this  important  perspiration.  They  also  serve  to  in* 
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troduce  into  the  plant  all  the  air  it  requires.  They 
even  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  bud  which 
is  to  shoot  the  following  year :  for  the  eye  of  the 
bud  is  already  found  under  the  leaf,  and  doubtless 
it  is  protected  and  preserved  by  it.  This  is  the  rea 
son  that  some  trees  die  if  their  leaves  be  gathered. 
Witness  the  mulberry-tree,  whose  leaves  are  taken 
off  to  feed  silk-worms.  This  too  is  the  reason  that 
grapes  do  not  ripen,  if  their  leaves  be  stripped  in 
summer.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  and,  which 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plant's  growth,  that  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  is  generally  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  more  rough  and  spongy  than  the  upper  side. 
This  is  a  wise  ordination.  The  underside  being 
rougher  and  is  consequently  more  porous ;  in  order  to 
suck  so  much  the  better  the  dew  that  rises  from  the 
ground,  and  to  distribute  it  afterwards  over  the  rest 
of  the  plant  in  greater  abundance.  Hence  it  is  also 
that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  hang  very  low.  If 
we  observe  the  trees  which  grow  on  a  steep  hill,  \ve 
shall  find  that  the  leaves  do  not  take  a  horizontal 
direction  but  a  perpendicular  one ;  and  this  shews 
that  they  direct  themselves  to  that  quarter  whence 
they  may  receive  the  most  nourishment. 

We  are  thus  famished  with  another  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Let  us 
henceforth  consider  the  leaves  of  trees  in  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view  to  whaj  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  do.  Even  the  smallest  object  in  nature  has 
been  planned  with  consummate  wisdom  by  the 
Creator.  There  is  not  a  single  leaf  useless,  or 
that  serves  as  a  mere  ornament :  they  all  contribute 
their  share  towards  the  support  and  fertility  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom ;  and  since  each  leaf  is  a  master- 
piece of  the  power  of  God,  what  wonders  does  a 
single  leaf  present  to  our  eyes  !  It  is  too  much  for 
ail  the  faculties  of  my  soul  to  comprehend,  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  my  existence  upon  earth. 


JUNE  3. 

On  the  reviving  power  of  the  Sun. 

I  MYSELF  am  amongst  the  millions  that  feel  this 
vivifying  influence.  The  sun  no  sooner  rises  over 
rny  head,  than  serenity  and  joy  are  diffused  through 
my  soul.  Its  warmth  and  splendour  inspire  me  with 
activity  and  spirit,  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
life,  and  to  enjoy  society.  The  involuntary  gloom 
and  indolence  which  rendered  me  so  inactive  dur- 
ing winter,  are  by  degrees  vanished.  I  breathe 
with  greater  ease,  and  labour  with  more  pleasure. 
How  can  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  I  am  witness 
of  the  universal  joy  which  the  sun  communicates  to 
the  world,  and  every  where  perceive  its  enlivening 
influence !  Shining  insects  by  millions  awake,  sport 
and  bask  in  its  rays.  Birds  salute  it  with  their  melo- 
dious concerts:  all  that  breathe  rejoice  at  its  ap- 
pearance. By  its  vivifying  power,  the  sap  of  trees 
rises,  leaves  and  blossoms  appear,  and  fruit  ripens^ 
It  sheds  life  and  light  throughout  all  nature.  With- 
out its  influence,  all  animals  would  languish  and 
die.  Its  influence  even  extends  to  the  caves  and 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  where  it  gives  life  to  animals, 
and  produces  metals :  it  even  penetrates  into  the 
highest  and  hardest  mountains.  Its  influence  is 
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darted  even  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  it 
acts  in  various  ways.  What  a  miserable  condition 
should  we  be  in,  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  !  The  globe  would  become  a 
lifeless  mass,  possessing  neither  order  nor  beauty. 
Tnere  would  be  neither  leaves  on  the  trees,  'flowers 
on  the  plants,  verdure  in  the  meadows,  nor  harvest 
in  the  fields  ;  but  an  universal  gloom  would  cover 
all  nature. 

This  is  a  just  picture  of  the  state  the  earth  would 
be  in,  were  it  deprived  of  the  vivifying  grace  of 
Christ.  Were  he  not  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
"  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory  of  his 
"  people  Israel,  "  we  should  all  be  buried  in  the 
night  of  ignorance  and  despair.  If  his  powerful 
influences  do  not  animate  us,  how  can  we  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  piety?  If  Christ  had 
not  died  for  sinners,  our  condition  had  been  hope- 
less. No  comfopt  could  have  been  procured  from 
any  other  quarter.  While  God  is  reconciled  in 
Christ,  I  can  contemplate  the  natural  sun  with  de- 
light ;  and  when  I  think  of  my  complete  salvation, 
through  the  righteousness  of  my  Redeemer,  I  can 
sing  with  Paul,  '•  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  im- 
"  speakable  gift  !" 


1!ie  desires  of  the  Soul  are  bifinite.  , 

LET  this  day's  reflections  be  confined  to  ourselves, 
Undoubtedly  our  souls  have  the  first  claim  to  our 
rtttenlion.  We  should  esteem  them  more  preciois 
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than  all    things   else.     The  observations  of  outward 
objects,  such  ss  the  traveller  meets  with  on  the  road, 
are  certainly  pleasing  to   him,  because  he   wants   re- 
creation and  amusement  in  his  pilgrimage;  hut  our 
observations  on  spiritual  objects   lead   particularly  to 
that  blessed  immortality  which  the  true    believer  ex- 
pects in  the  world  to  come.     The  desires  of  the  soul 
are  boundless.     Our  thirst   for  knowledge  can  never 
be   fully   gratified.     As    soon  as  we  make  one  dis-< 
eovery  we  aim  at  another ;  and  when  we  have   gra- 
tified   some   ardent   wish,   we   begin   again    to  form 
new  ones.     And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
must   be   blessings  after    death,  beyond  the  narro\v; 
limits  of  this  life :  that  we  are  not  designed    for  this 
life  only,  but  for  that  which  shall  never  end.     Indeed  it 
is  not  probable,  that  man  should  be  the  only  creature 
on  earth  endowed  with  faculties,   without   having,  at 
the  same  time,  the  destiny  for  which   these  faculties 
were  bestowed  upon  him.     If  man  had  an  instinct, 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  it,   he  would  in   this 
respect  be  more  miserable   than  the  brutes.     When. 
a  beast  is  hungry  or  dry,  it  generally,  finds   means  to 
supply  its  wants.     The  silk-worm  spins  its  cone,   and 
shuts  itself  up  in  it  for    its  transformation;  but  this 
would  not  take  place  if  there  were   not  another  state, 
in  which  it  was  to  appear  in  another  form.     If  then 
our  existence  was  to  be  confined  to  time,  why  should 
we   have   received    inclinations    and    desires    which 
cannot   be   gratified,   and   faculties  which  we   could 
never  use  r     Certainly  our  heavenly   Father  has  not 
endowed  our  souls   with   these   infinite  desires  to  no; 
purpose  :  much  less  to  be  a  torment  to  us. 

VOL.    I.  T      t 
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Being  of  beings  !    my   soul  is  capable  of  knowing 
thee  ;  may  I  love  thee  above   all  things  !     I  would 
aspire  to  be  like  the^,     I  desire  to   be  raised  above 
every  thing  terrestrial,  and  to  soar  to   thyself.     Is   it 
possible    then    that    this    soul    can  be  annihilated  ? 
Were  it  to  be  so,  I  have  learnt  to  know  thee  in  vain. 
Jn    vain  have   I   aspired   after  eternal  communion 
with  thee  :  for   how   short  do  we  fell  of  this,  enjoy- 
ment below  ?     We  know    but  in  part  :  our  Iqve  is 
weak  and  languid  ;  and  our  enjoyment  of  thy  grace 
is    still    but    imperfect.     But  undoubtedly  grace  i& 
glory  begun  ;  and  what  we  enjoy  below  is  the   earnest 
Of   our  inheritance   above.     This    in   a.  manner  ex- 
plains and   reconciles  all   things  ;  and    I  see  clearly 
into  my  future  destination.     I  see  now  that  it  is  not 
in  vain  to  wish  to  advance  in  wisdom  and  holiness  ; 
and  to  come  nearer    and  nearer  to  God,   the  source, 
origin,    and  model  of  all  perfection.     I  rest  assured, 
that  the  delightful  hours  in  which  the  love   of  God 
has  rilled  my  heart,  are  not  fruitless,  nor  at  an   end. 
I  shall  attain  to  endless  perfection,     AH  the  powers 
of  nay  soul  will  be  gratified,  and  employed  in  a  Uess- 
ed  eternity.     Let  us  not  then  stop   at  visible,  but  go 
on  to  invisible  things.     Let  us  employ,  the  noble  i%- 
culties  of  our  souls  to  ascend  to  hqave.n  :  for  this,  en4 
we  have  received  them.     Let  our  affections  be,  "  set 
"  on  things  above,  where  Christ;  sittatfr  at.  the  rjght 
"hand  of  God*   &HJ  .  ftelu'm  rijiw  -bsiaiw  vital 
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w  «i'ilaprrra»§nirij_-ri8LVg 
THE  space  which  the  rivefs  occupy,  takes  up  a 
large  part  of  the  land.  At  this  some  are  discon- , 
tented ;  and  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  hare 
had  more  land  and  fewer  rivers.  But  would  they 
consider  with  what  wisdorii  and  proportion  the  Cre- 
ator has  arranged  every  thing  on  our  globe,  they 
would  conclude  that  rivers  have  not  been  spread 
over  the  earth  without  the  wisest  intentions  towards 
men  and  animals.  In  the  first  place,  their  waters 
afford  a  very  wholesome  drink  to  man.  Spring,  or 
pump  water,  when  it  has  continued  a  long  time  uti" 
der  ground,  without  motion,  detaches  and  carries 
along  with  it  some  particles  which  may  be  hurtful. 
But  river  water,  which  is  continually  evaporating, 
and  always  in  motion,  is  purged  from  all  impurities, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  the  most  salubrious  drittk 
fof  men  and  beasts.  But  the  use  of  rivers  extends 
farther.— Do  we  not  owe  to  them  the  wholesome* 
ness,  the  neatness,  and  comfort  of  our  dwellings,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  our  fields?  The  smallest 
rivulet  cools  the  'air  around  it,  and  makes  it  very 
agreeable ;  and  the  neighbouring  land  is  also  gene- 
rally fertile.  How  great  is  the  difference  between  a 
country  watered  with  rivulets,  and  one  that  is  de- 
prived of  them !  The  one  is  dry,  barren*  and 
desert ;  the  other  is  a  garden  of  delight.  The  wind- 
ing rivulets  cause  all  the  difference  between  the  tW6 
Countries.  They  carry  refreshment,  prosperity,  and 
jtfenty  wnerever  they  g&  Bat  'TOW  subservient  arft 
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-ivcrs  to  trade  and  commerce  !  Through  the  me- 
dium of  rivers  we  receive  merchandise  and  neces- 
sary provision  from  the  most  distant  countries.  How 
many  machines  and  mills  should  we  be  derpived  of 
if  they  were  not  put  in  motion  by  rivers  ?  But  it  is 
said,  "  If  there  were  no  rivers,  we  should  not  be 
"exposed  to  such  dreadful  inundations,  which  son ic- 
"  times  do  so  much  mischief."  Certainly  this  is  an 
inconvenience ;  but  is  is  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  the  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  them.  Inundations  happen  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  when  they  do,  they  extend  but  little 
way  :  besides,  these  very  inundations  may  be  p?9-ot 
ductive  of  good.  They  manure  and  enrich  the 
land  ;  and  an  attentive  observer  may  see,  that  while 
God  appears  to  chastise  with  one  hand  he  blesses 
with  the  other.  Thus  we  see  that  all  parts  of  nature, 
and  even  all  the  elements,  combine  to  make  us 
happy,  and  to  procure  us  a  thousand  blessings.  As 
often  as  we  enjoy  these  blessings,  let  us  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  bestower  of  all  good ; 
and  may  it  be  our  happiness  to  "  drink  of  the  river 
"  x)f  the  water  of  life  freely."  Amen. 

~~~~ 

_      yi^WT  ^ifcb 

JUNE  6. 

Therariety  of  Flowers. 

• 

WE  must  be  struck  with  astonishment,  when  we 
ponsider  th<"  prodigious  number  of  flowers  produced 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  But  perhaps  their 
variety  is  more  astonishing  than  their  number.  If 
the  flowers  all  resembled  each  other  in  their  struc- 
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form    and  tints,   our  serises  Would  be  fatigued 
with  that  uniformity.     It  is  therefore   a  proof  of  diving 
goodness,  that  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  so  pleasantly  diversified.     This  variety  does 
not  extend  merely  to  whole  families  in  the  kingdom," 
of" 'plants,  but  also  to  individuals.     The  rose  is   &£>" 
ferent    from  the  pink  and    the   tulip,  and  the  tulip 
from  the  auricula,  and  the   auricula  from    the  lily,; 
but    they   have   each  their  own   particular  character 
and  beauty.     There  are  not  two   flowers  of  the  same 
species,  in  all  respects  perfectly  alike.     Survey  a  bed 
of  flowers  in  a  parterre :  some  are  large,   and  seem 
to  reign  over   the  rest ;  some  of  a  middling  rank  ; 
some    carry   their  stately   tops  above   the    heads  of 
men,   and    others    creep   upon    the   ground.     Some 
have    the  most   splendid  colours ;  others  are  simple, 
and  make    no  show.     Seme  perfume   the  air   witlji 
exquisite     odours,  whilst  others  only  please  the  eye..,  ,. 
with   their  beautiful  colours. 

The  flowers  vary  also  in  respect  to  their  season. 
In  spring,  when  men  leave  the  city  to  view  the  pro-., 
ductions  of  nature,  the  flowers  appear  in  all  their, 
beauty.  Towards  summer,  thousands  of  flowers 
present  themselves  to  the  sight,  and  form  a  most 
delightful  scene.  They  regularly  succeed  each 
other  ;  and  in  the  order  designed  by  the  Creator. 
Winter  al?o  produces  its  plants  ;  which,  though  they 
may  not  please  the  eye,  have  nevertheless  tLeir  pecu- 
liar use.  If  we  go  over  the  race  of  vegetables,  we 
shall  find  new  and  greater  varieties.  What  a  num- 
ber of  links  between  the  grass  which  grows  amongst 
the  stones,,  and  wheat  which  affords  us  such  wholer 
some  nourishment,  and  without  which  we  could  not 
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>vell  live  !  .  What  a  difference  between  the  ivy  and 
the  vine  whose  grapes  afford  us  such  delicious 
drink  ! 

O  God  !  with  what  wisdom  hast  thou  planned  all 
thy  works  !  This  is  the  most  proner  inference  to 
draw  from  these  reflections.  Botn  tny  wisqo.ii  and 
goodness  surpass  our  comprehension  ;  for  they  are 
infinite  !  May  we  be  plants  growiag  up  to  maturity 
ia  the  garden  of  God  ! 

*jmviio>  iii<#  eao£t9a&v'<- 
<~~~~t~su      snfeoofcoB  oiofe 


JUNE  7. 

~'ttltt     eats  -T 

Hinlif    8CJOO  ->;  to  IdGt 

On  the  use  of  venomous  Plants  and  Animals. 

kttR  ,      il  r-v 

EVERY  thing  on  earth,  separately  considered,  is  ' 
wholesome  and  good  ;  and  if  any  thing  becomes 
noxious,  it  is  because  we  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  or 
employ  it  in  a  different  way  to  what  it  was  designed. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  sort  of  food  which  supports  the 
life  of  one  animal,  destroys  another;  and  that  the 
same  plant,  which  in  some  circumstances  is  poison- 
ous, in  others  is  very  useful  and  salutary.  Hem 
^ck,  for  example,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  deadly 
poison  ;  but  it  appears  from  many  recent  experi- 
ments, that  admirable  cures  may  be  effected  by  it. 
The  variety  and  number  of  vegetables  which  the 
earth  produces  is  prodigious  ;  but  we  must  not  sup- 
pose they  were  all  intended  for  food  for  men.  Some 
were  designed  for  beasts  ;  others  furnish  us  ,with 
ornaments  and  dress;  some  please  our  smell  and 
taste  ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  medicinal,  and 
would  become  very  useful  to  men  and  animals  in 
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many  maladies,  if  they  did  not  mix  bad  ingredients 
with  them.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  many 
living  creatures ;  which  though  they  be  very  danger- 
ous to  us  are  very  useful  to  other  animals,  either  as 
food  or  medicine.  Many  birds  feed  on  insects  cou*- 
monly  thought  hurtful.  Domestic  fowls  eagerly 
swallow  spiders;  and  peacocks  and  storks  delight 
in  all  sorts  of  snakes.  Many  medicines  are  com- 
posed of  the  most  poisonous  herbs ;  and  the  follow- 
ing reflections  will  convince  us  that  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  are  justified  in  forming  creatures 
which  are  useful  to  us  in  so  many  ways.  The  num- 
ber of  noxious  plants  and  animals  is  small  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  are  of  the  utmost  use  to  us. 
God  has  also  planted  a  natural  instinct  in  men  and 
animals,  which  gives  them  a  dislike  for  whatever 
might  be  prejudicial  to  them.  Mischievous  beasts 
dread  mankind,  and  seldom  interrupt  them,  un- 
less they  are  attacked  and  irritated.  And  besides, 
the  most  noxious  animals  have  evident  marks  and 
characteristics,  by  which  their  dangerous  properties 
are  easily  known ;  that  by  being  warned  we  may 
avoid  the  danger.  The  rattle-snake,  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  more  venomous  one,  gives  informa- 
tion of  its  own  approach  by  the  noise  made  with  the 
rings  of  its  tail.  The  crocodile  is  so  heavy  and 
awkward  in  its  motion,  and  turns  with  such  diffi- 
culty, that  it  is  very  easy  to  escape  it.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  another  proof  of  the 
•livine  goodness,  that  the  most  dangerous  and 
venomous  animals  furnish  the  remedy  for  their 
own  poison.  Thus  the  oil  of  the  scorpion  is  an.-iof 
fallible  remedy  for  its  sting.  A  bee  bruised  am) 
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put  on  the  place,  cures   the  evil  it  did  ;  aod  the   fet 
of  vipers -is  an  excellent  remedy  against  their  bite. 

But  some-may  still  think  it  would  be  better  if  there 
\vere  neither  noxious  plants  nor  animals  upon  earth. 
Such  objections,  however,  are  only  proofs,  of  our 
ignorance  and  self-love.  There  is  -wisdom  and 
goodness  i«  all  God's  plans.  Some  of  those  crea- 
tures which  appear  hurtful,  are  not  really  so ;  at 
least  in  some  respects.  Their  poison,  and  the  or- 
gans which  they  use  to  inflict  wounds,  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  themselves :  one  example  may  suffice. 
-^-Though  the  bee  causes  pain  by  the  sting,  it  be- 
comes useless  when  the  sting  is  gone.  It  is  the 
same  throughout  all  nature.  Those  things  which 
appear  hurtful;  are  absolutely  necessary.  Is  it  not 
presumption  then  in  men  to  determine  what  is  hurt- 
ful or  useful  in  nature?  Is  it  not  consistent  with 
-  the  --wisdom  of  God  that  we  should  sometimes  feel 
pain  ?  What  in  itself  may  be  the  most  disagree 
able,  may  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  "  all  things  shall  work  toge- 
'•  ther  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  are  the 
"  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
^ ^ 

two 
JUNE  8. 

On  the  perfume  affimctrs. 
»»• 

I  A  M  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  thousand  pleasing 
objects.  All  things  in  nature,  at  this  beautiful  sea- 
son, seem  combined  to  fill  my  soul  with  the  sweetest 
and  purest  delight,  and  to  lead  my  heart  towards  my 
Creator.  He  is  the  source  and  giver  of  all  that  I 
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enjoy.  Each  flower  is  a  proof  of  his  power,  the  im- 
press of  his  being,  and  a  hymn  to  his  praise.  At  pre- 
sent let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  pleasures  which 
we  receive  from  the  agreeable  and  diversified  odour 
of  flowers.  Perhaps  there  is  as  much  variety  in 
the  smell  of  flowers  as  there  is  in  the  flowers  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  we  cannot  exactly  determine  in 
what  the  difference  consists ;  but  we  perceive  it  sen- 
sibly in  going  from  one  flower  to  another*  It  is 
remarkable  also,  that  the  smell  is  not  strong  enough 
to  hurt  the  head,  or  injure  the  olfactory  nerves,  nor 
too  weak  to  prevent  its  pleasing  effects.  The  par- 
ticles which  emanate  from  flowers  are  so  exceedingly 
fine  and  light,  and  are  so  much  diffused,  that  they 
can  produce1  no  inconvenience.  One  grain  will  fill 
a  whole  room,  twenty  feet  square,  and  fifteen  high, 
with  its  perfume.  "  The  smell  of  the  rosemary  which 
grows  in  Provence,  is  perceived  twenty  leagues  dis 
tance  at  sea. 

But  whence  is  it  that  the  vapours  which  exhale 
from  plants  so  eagerly  reach  the  organs  of  smell  ?  It 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  structure  of  the 
nose.  It  is  composed  of  two  cavities,  separated  by 
a  partition ;  by  degrees  they  unite,  and  end  in  only 
one,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
where  there  is  a  communication  with  the  mouth. 
The  whole  of  this  artery  is  lined  with  a  membrane 
which  is  a  contexture  of  nerves.  These  proceed 
from  the  brain,  through  a  bone  pierced  full  of  holes, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  called  the  os  cribrosom,  or 
sieve-like  bone.  The  nor  trils  being  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  gradually  contracting  towards  the  top, 
occasions  the  smelling  corpuscles  to  accumulate  in 

VOL.  i.  u  u 
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.the  upper  part,  when  we  draw  the -air  through   the 

.  nose,   and  must    of   course  aftect  those   nerves   the 
more.     By  these  means   we  receive   the  impressions 
of  the  weakest  odours. 
-   TH'e  wisdom  of  God  has   also  formed  two  bony 

.  plates,  which  stop  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and 
hare  a  two-fold  use.  They  prevent  any  thing  hurt- 

.  ful  from  entering  into  the  breathing-passage  during 
sleep ;  or  when  we  are  unable  otherwise  to  guard 
it :  and  they  receive  and  support  the  ramifications 
of  the  olfactory  nerves,  many  of  the  branches  and 
filaments  of  which  are  dispersed  over  those  plates, 
and  the  nerves  come  every  where  in  contact  with 
the  odorific  particles  which  enter  the  nose  along 
with  the  air. 

()  God  !  how  much  reason  have  we  to  bless  thee 
for  all  thy  wise  plans  !•  May  we  diffuse  around  us 
the  neriUme  of  piety  and  good  works,  .&•  J 


The  multitude  if  Animals'. 

THOSE  naturalists  who  have  calculated  the  nurn 
ber  of  animals  on  our  earth,  have  reckoned  about 
four  hundred  thousand  species  ;  and  this  astonish- 
ing number  is  by  no  4means  exaggerated.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the  known  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
•kind  of  land  animals,  six  hundred  of  birds,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  of  fish  with  scales ;  more 
than  three  thousand  of  shell-fish;  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  different  species  of  in- 
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sects,  which  may  be*  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  I» 
this  number  the  insects  which  belong  to  the  different 
sorts  of  animals,  and  which  amount  at  least  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  are  not  reckoned.  There  is  be- 
sides an  infinity  of  insects  yet  unknown  to  us;  per^ 
haps  above  two  hundred  thousand  sorts.  How  asto- 
nishing is  the  number  of  insects  which  feed  on  plants 
only  !— eighteen  thousand  species  of  plants  have  been 
reckoned.  Suppose  then  there  be  but  four  species 
of- insects  to  a  plant,  we  shall  find  the  number 
amount  to  seventy-two  thousand !  How  will  our 
astonishment  increase,  it  we  believe  with  some 
naturalists,  that  every  part  of  the  immense  kingdom 
of  nature  is  animated,  and  filled  with  living  crea- 
tures !  Very  eminent  physicians  have  maintained, 
that  those  disorders  which  are  attended  with  blotches 
and  pimples,  and  even  certain  fevers  are  occasioned 
by  worms.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  atmosphere  is 
often  peopled  with  animals,  the  extreme  smallness 
of  which  prevents  them  from  being  discovered. 
Who  knows  whether  that  trembling  motion  some- 
times seen  in  the  air  during  summer,  may  not  be 
produced  by  millions  of  insects  swarming  in  the 
air!  Let  us  take  the  first  flower  that  falls  in  our 
way:  a  daisy,  or  a  rose,  for  example,  and  w« 
shall  find  a  whole  republic  of  insects,  whose  form 
and  various  motions  will  amuse  us.  How  prolific  is 
nature !  She  even  produces  animals  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  has  made  one  animal  a  world  for  other 
creatures  to  subsist  in.  The  sea  appears  to  be  an 
element  made  up  of  animals.  The  light  which  is 
observed  on  it  in  the  summer  nights,  is  owing  to  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  small  luminous  worw&j 
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the  particles  of  which,  being  detached  ifrora  their 
bodies  and  corrupted,  continue  to  shine  as  the  ani- 
mal did  when  alive.  All  these  innumerable  animal* 
of  our  worlo1  are  infinitely  diversified  in  their  form, 
their  organs,  their  faculties,  and  motions.  En- 
deavour, O  man,  to  name  all  those  animals.  Express 
by  numbers  the  mdrf  iduals  only  of  a  single  species. 
Try  to  calculate  how  many  herrings,  flies,  worms, 
and  birds  there  are.  How  could  you  do  it  ?  Their 
numbers  are  unknown ;  and  if  they  were  not,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  them  by  figures.  Here  we 
have  a  fine  subject  for  admiration.  God  alone  pro- 
duced, he  alone  supports,  this  astonishing  multitude 
of  creatures !  Let  us  consider  how  much  food 
mich  a  number  of  creatures  must  require.  If  they 
lived  only  at  each  other's  expense,  if  they  destroyed 
one  another,  nature  would  present  us  with  nothing 
but  a  frightful  spectacle  of  carnage  and  murder.  But 
happily  there  not  many  carnivorous  animals; 
and  they  are  very  useful  in  devouring  carcases,  and 
by  that  means  guarding  us  from  infection,  as  well  as 
in  preserving  a  certain  balance  by  preventing  any 
species  from  multiplying  too  fast.  And  besides, 
the  animals  have  most  of  them  their  food  assigned 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  themselves  dis- 
persed over  all  countries.  How  exactly  has  the 
All-wise  measured  the  ground!  One  tree  is  larger 
than  some  thousands  of  plants,  and  yet  it  occupies 
only  a  surface  of  a  few  square  feet ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  quadrupeds,  .birds,  and  insects  find  their 
food  there,  and  lodge  in  it. 

While    God  is  thus    displaying    his     perfections 
throughout  all  nature,  can*  the  atheist  dare  to  say  in 
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his  heart  "  There  is  no  God  !"     Stupid  mortal  \  gb 
and  ask  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  they  shall  teach 
thee,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee, 
that  God  is  ;  and   that  he   is  the  re  warder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  !     Speak  to  the  reptiles  $f  '-- 
the   earth,    and  the  fish   of    the    sea;  speak  to  aH 
nature,  and  it  shall   declare  the  existence  and  -sottec  | 
reign  power  of  God  ! 

:  n   ob  J»rt7  blooa^bH     /n  ?  owU  v-biid  ,b.vi 

«  ^~  ~~<r 
v.-iH.     .^-sinai)  Vj 
<n]    wiots   bo        JuXE   ia      foK'- 

'f'^Hn  The  immensity  of  the  Fi»mamertt.; 

- 


APPROACH,  O  man,  and  contemplate  the 
ment!  Behold  the  multitude  of  lamps  which  shine 
and  illuminate  thy  nights.  Try  to  count  them  ;  buti:v 
thy  weak  sight  is  unable  to  do  it.  Thy  eyes  are  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  the  stars.  Well  then,  take  th^« 
telescope  and  double  thy  sight.  What  dost  thou 
see  now?  To  the  former  millions,  new  millions  of 
worlds  are  added  !  Endeavour  to  count  the  stars 
thou  hast  discovered.  Thy  ideas  are  confounded  : 
no  numbers  can  express  such  immense  multitudes. 

Men  have  indeed  attempted  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  ;  but  the  attempt  is  in  vain.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  number  the  stars,  as  to  number  the 
grains  of  sand  upon  the  sea  shore.  One  of  the 
most  antient  astronomers  counted  only  one  thousand 
and  twenty-six  stars;  but  later  observations,  by 
means  of  telescopes,  have  vastly  increased  that  num- 
ber, and  proved  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the 
whole.  Jt  is  the  received  opinion,  that  what  is  call- 
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ed  the  milky  way,  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
stars.  It  is  certain,  that  where  we  saw  with  the 
naked  eye  only  one  star,  the  telescopes  have  since 
discovered  many  more  :  and  it  appears,  that  in  two 
constellations  alone,  there  are  twice  as  many  stars 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  heavens  with  the  naked 
eye.  What  enlarged  ideas,  then  does  this  give  us  of 
the  extent  of  the  heavens  !  But  if  the  discoveries 
already  made  have  so  increased  our  admiration  of 
the  immensity  of  the  power  of  God,  it  will  rise  still 
higher,  when  we  reflect  how  vast  a  size  these  bodies 
Trust  be  of,  which  are  many  of  them  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  distance 
from  us.  Calculations  that  may  be  depended  upon 
for  their  exactness  inform  us,  that  a  cannon-ball 
would  require  more  than  fifty  thousand  years  to 
reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  ! 

Some  of  these  globes  appear  to  us  larger  tharr 
others,  because  they  are  nearer  to  us ;  and  on  this- 
account  they  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  - 
and  those  nearer  to  them,  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude. Suppose  there  were  but  twenty  of  these 
different  orders,  it  would  follow  that  the  diameter 
of  the  universe  would  be  so  great,  that  a  cannon- 
ball  could  not  pass  over  it  in  twenty-four  millions  of 
years  ! 

Great  King  of  heaven !  Sovereign  ruler  of  th« 
stars  !  Father  of  angels,  and  friend  of  men  !  Ovthat 
my  ideas  were  vast  and  sublime  as  the  extent  of  the 
heavens,  that  I  might  meditate  upon  thy  magnifi- 
cence !  O  that  I  could  raise  them  to  those  innurae 
rable  worlds  where  thy  greatness  is  displayed  still 
more  than  on  this  earthly  globe!  That  as  I  now 
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walk  from  flower  to  flower,  I  might  go  from  star  to 
star,  till  I  came  to  the  august  sanctuary  where  thou 
sittest  upon  the  throne  of  thy  glory !  But  I  must 
first  die  before  these  desires  can  be  fulfilled.  O 
that  I  may  die  in  union  with  Christ ;  then  shall  mor- 
tality he  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  I  shall  know  even 
as  I  am  known ! 


JUNE  11. 
On  the    singularities   of  the    Vegetable   Kingdom. 

So  great  is  the  variety  of  animals,  that  it  appears 
difficult  at  first  view  to  find  any  similitude  between 
them  and  the  plants.  Some  creatures  live  on  water, 
others  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air;  and  some  are 
amphibious.  But  it  may  be  said  literally  to  be  the 
same  with  vegetables.  Some  plants  live  even  in  the 
air,  some  in  water,  some  on  earth,  and  some  equally 
in  both.  In  the  island  of  Japan  there  is  a  tree 
which  can  bear  no  moisture  ;  it  perisheth  as  soon  as 
it  is  watered  ;  and  the  only  way  to  save  it  in  such  a 
ease,  is  to  cut  it  down  to  the  root,  dry  it  in  the  sun, 
and  plant  it  in  the  dry  sandy  soil.  It  is  known,  that 
a  sort  of  mushroom,  moss,  and  other  small  plants, 
»wim  in  the  air.  But  what  is  most  wonderful,  a 
branch  of  rosemary  which  was,  according  to  the 
Custom  of  some  countries,  put  into  the  hand  of  a. 
dead  person,  took  root,  and  extended  its  branches 
to  tne  right  and  left,  that  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
when  the  grave  was  opened,  it  had  even  covered  the 
whole  fac%  of  the  dead  person  with  its  leaves  ! 
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The  vegetation  of  the  truffle  is  more  singular 
still.  It  has  neither  root,  stem,  leases,  blossoms, 
nor  even  any  visible  seeds.  Its  nourishment  is 

•  drawn  through  the-  pores  of  its  rind.  But  how  is  it 
produced  ?  and  whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  there 
is  generally  no  other  kind  of  herb  in  the  places 

.  where  this  kind  -of  mushroom  grows,  and  that  the 
land  is  light  and  full  of  chinks  ?  These  things  have 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  No  plant 
can  more  properly  be  compared  to  amphibious  ani- 
mals, than  that  sort  of  moss  called  nostoch.  Its 
form  is  irregular,  it  is  a  little  transparent,  and  its 
colour  is  a  pale  green.  When  it  is  touched  it  trem- 
bles, and  is  easily  broken.  After  rain,  it  cannot  be 
'immediately  seen.  This  plant  may  be  found  at  any 
time  of  the  year ;  but  is  most  abundant  after  rain  in 
summer.  Its  growth  is  amazingly  rapid.  It  is 
formed  almost  in  a  moment ;  for  when  in  summer 
walking  in  a  garden,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  seen,  if 
there  suddenly  comes  a  shower,  and  the  same  place 
be  visited  one  hour  after,  the  whole  walk  is  nearly 
*covered  with  it.  It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  nostoch  fell  from  the  sky ;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  to  be  nothing  but  a  leaf,  which  attracts 
and  imbibes  a  great  ^tleal  of  moisture.  This  leaf, 
which  appears  to  have  no  root,  is  in  its  natural  state 
when  it  is  well  filled  with  water.  But  a  few  hours 
wind  or  sun  evaporates  the  water,  and  the  herb*  con 
tracts,  shrinks,  and  loses  its  transparency. 

But  there  are  other  singularities  among  vegetables 
worth  Our  observation.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
full  of  seeds  and  invisible  plants,  nay  even  trees, 
that  take  root  and  grow  m  crevices  of  rocks,  with- 
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out  the  least  earth.  Sometimes  vegetation  is  formed 
with  inconceiveable  speed.  This  is  exemplified  in  mush- 
rooms and  common  cresses  ;  the  seeds  of  which,  if 
put  into  wet  linen,  become  a  salad  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  plants  appear  to  have  scarcely  any 
life,  and  yet  they  continue  to  exist  I  have  oftefy 
seen  willows  not  only  hollow  and  decayed  withint 
but  the  outward  bark  so  injured  that  scarcely  one- 
eighth  of  it  remained  ;  yet  these  trunks  throw  out 
new  branches  every  spring.  How  wonderful  is  itj 
that  the  nutritious  juices  of  plants  should  not  only 
be  furnished  by  the  roots,  but  also  by  the  leaves, 
which  attract,  and  in  gome  sort  pump  in  the  air  ;  and 
that  there  are  plants,  the  tops  of  which  become  thft 
roots,  and  the  roots  the  tops,  if  inverted  whert 
planted  !  The  great  age  to  which  trees  arrive,  is 
truly  astonishing.  There  are  apple-trees  whieh  must 
be  above  a  thousand  years  old  !  And  if  we  make  a 
calculation  in  the  gross  of  the  fruit  which  such  a 
'tree  annually  produces,  we  must  admire  the  fertility 
of  the  pippin,  which  alone  could  supply  all  Europe! 
with  trees  and  fruit  of  that  sort. 

But  there  is  no  end  of  such  reflection*  as  these  : 
eveiy  thing  is  full  of  wonders,  and  should  lead  ui 
to  adore  the  Creator.  ,Let  us  look  from  the  crea* 
ture  to  the  Creator;  from  the  flower  to  him  thai 
made  it.  On  whatever  side  I  look,  new  wonder* 
strike  mine  eyes.  The  fields,  th«  valleys,  the  mouri 
tains,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas,  all,  from  the  atom  to1 
•the  highest  sphere,  are  full  of  the  goodness  &f  th£ 
Lord. 
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Means  of  Happiness  found  in  Nature.        n9SCf 

T!"       '          '       .   . 

if  IF  we  consider  the  intimate  connection  and  reta- 
tien  which  subsist  between  ourselves  and  natural 
things,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  every  .thing  in 
nature  tends  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Certainly  there 
may  be  some  things,  considered  relatively  to  man, 
of  which  we  do  not  see  the  immediate  use :  yet  we 
ought  not  to  conclude  that  they  are  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage. Many  things  that  appeared  useless  to 
our  accestors,  do  not  appear  so  to  us ;  and  perhaps 
our  posterity  may  discover  many  things  that  vie  are 
ignorant  of.  The  real  use  of  many  creatures  may 
be  concealed  from  us  in  order  to  humble  our  pride, 
\y  making  us  feel  the  narrow  limits  of  our  under- 
standings, and  to  exercise  our  minds,  and  lead  us 
more  and  more  into  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  God.  Many  things  in  nature  are  useful  to  us, 
only  in  an  indirect  way.  Several  animals  serve  as 
food  for  mankind ;  and  therefore  what  tends  to 
support  such  animals  must  be  useful  to  us.  The 
larger  fish  feed  on  the  small  -ones :  many  birds  feed 
on  insects,  and  some  species  live  entirely  on  prey. 
If  the  productions  of  the  earth  were  to  feed  all  ani- 
Jnals*  there  would  not  be  enough  left  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  what  then  would  be  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bour? 

Some  creatures  indeed,  such  as  venomous  ser- 
pents,'appear  to  be  created  to  hurt  mankind;  but 
if  we  properly  consider  this  matter,  we  may  even 
Uore  discover,  traces  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 
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Many  excellent  medicines  are  composed  chiefly  of 
poison.  It  is  not  certain  that  mankind  v  juld  have 
been  happier  if  there  had  been  no  venomous  crea- 
tures in  the  world.  The  very  poison  which  they 
carry,  was  previously  a  part  of  those  malignant 
vapours  which  men  could  not  have  respired  without 
injury.  In  a  word,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  really  injurious  to  man, 
unless  he  himself  makes  an  improper  use  of  it. 

If  God  then  has  thus  designed  our  happiness, 
ouijht  we  not  ourselves  to  aim  at  the  same  end? 
Doubtless  we  have  oiten  lost  sight  of  this  end ;  but 
let  Us  be  wiser  tor  the  time  to  come,  and  make  a 
better  use  ot  the  means  which  are  put  into  our 
hands.  And  as  we  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the 
creature,  let  us  remember,  that  godliness  with  con* 
tentment  is  great  gain,  and  that  the  peace  of  God 
passeth  all  understanding. 

-    -HOu?  o ;•.'->  aroni 
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JUXE   13. 
On  the  Loadstone. 

THE  loadstone  is  possessed  of  the  most  singular 
properties  ot  all  minerals.  It  is  a  ferruginous  stone 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  has  the  virtue  of  attracting 
iron.  This  virtue,  however,  is  not  equally  diffused 
through  the  whole  stone,  but  resides  chiefly  in  its 
two  poles.  When  this  stone  is  suspended  by  a 
thread,  and  unconfined,  it  constantly  points  one 
'of  its  poles  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south ;  if 
ferst  put  in  motion,  and  then  left  to  itself.  This 
regular  direction,  which  only  varies  a  little  in  some 
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particular  parts  of  the  earth,   has  given  the  name   of 
the  northern  pole  to  that  which  points  to  the  north, 
and  of  southern  to  its  opposite.     The   properties  of 
the  loadstone  are  communicated  to  iron,  by  nibbing 
it  against  the  loadstone.     This  discovery  introduced 
the     magnetic     needle  ;  an    instrument     essentially 
iiecessary  to  navigators  in   long  voyages.     This  is  a 
proof    that   things   may  become  very  useful  to  the 
world   though  at  first  they    appear  of  little  import- 
une* ;  and  that  the  knowledge  and  study   of  the   glo- 
rious works  of  God,   are  of  infinite  advantage  to,  the 
human  mind.     The  loadstone   has   been  further  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  those  sui> 
prising  effects,  and  with  a  view   of  discovering   new 
properties,     The    examiners    have    been     more  suc- 
cessful in  the  latter  than  the  former.     It   has  been 
remarked,  that  the  loadstone*  does  not  at  all  times, 
and   in   all   places,  point  to  the  north ;  but  that  it 
varied  a  little,    sometimes    to   the  west,  and  some- 
limes    to  the  east     All  bodies,  iron  excepted,  give  a 
free  passage  to  the    magnetic  effluvia ;  and   do  not 
prevent  its  acting  sensibly  upon  iron.     It   has  been 
discovered,    that     the    north  pole    of  one  loadstone 
attracts  the  south  pole  of  another ;  while  the  north 
pole  repels  the  north,  and  the  south   pole  the  south. 
It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  the  attractive  power 
might    be  in  the  iron  as  well   as   the  loadstone ;  as 
they  seemed  to  attract  each   other  equally.     To   be 
convinced  of  this,  let  a  loadstone   be  suspended   at 
one  end   of  the   beam   of  a  balance,  and  a  weight 
equal   to  the  loadstone    be    put  to   the    other;  and 
when   the  beam  is   in  equilibrio   and   quite   motion- 
place    a  piece    of  iron   under  it  and  the  load 
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be  immediately  attracted  by  the 'iron,  arid 
descend  towards  it.  If  the  iron  and  the  stone  be' 
interchanged,  the  stone '  wll  attract  the  irbnl^ 
Though  these  things  in  the  loadstone  be  very  singu- 
lar, there  is  another  circumstance  which  merits  our 
attention,  viz.  that  all  the  efforts,  all  the  sagacity  $ 
philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  amazing  effects.  The  loadstone  is 
still,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  a  mystery  to  the 
human  mind.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  in  reli- 
gion, which  is  infinitely  raised  above  all  the  objects 
of  our  senses,  mysteries  should  be  found  which  can- 
not be  comprehended  here  below?  Is  it  surprising 
that  some  things  in  religion  should  be  incomprenen- 
sible  to  us,  when  in  natural  things,  which  we  see 
with  our  eyes,  and  feel  with  our  hands,  there  are 
found  such  a  variety  of  objects  which  the  most  wise 
and  learned  men  confess  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  understadings  ?  There  are,  however,  wise 
fools,  or  rather  mad  people,  rash  enough  to  doubt 
and  even  to  deny,  every  thing  in  religion  which  they 
cannot  comprehend.  If  this  reasoning  were  just,  it 
would  be  as  proper  to  say,  "  The  loadstone  does 
"  not  attract  iron,  neither  does  it  point  towards  the 
'*  north.  AU  that  has  been  said  concerning  it  is 
"  false  ;  for  we  can  neither  explain  nor  comprehend  it" 
When  natural  things  are  in  question,  one  may  say 
to  such  persons  "  Come  and  see."  But  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  religion  are  only  to  be  seen  with  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  When  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  we  shall  understand  them  perfectly.  Let  u* 
navev  patience  a  while  ;  and  if  we  find  in  religion 
or  nature  any  thing  obscure  and  inexplicable,  let 
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us  remember  that  the  imperfect  state  of  Ou; 
and  bodies,  prevents  us  from  searching  to  the  bottojii' 
of  them.  A  considerable  part  of  the  happiness  o 
the  world  to  come,  vriil  no  doubt  consist  in  having 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  can  tend  to 
contempk  ;e  our  felicity,  and  to  prove  the  glc-'ious 
attributes  of  the  Being  of  beings.  There,  in  the 
fountain  of  light,  we  shall  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  all  that  appeared  obscure  in  this  world. 
May  divine  grace  fit  and  prepare  our  souls  to  eutei 
upon  happiness  so  consummate  and  everlasting. 

Amen. 

i  teuoi 
-4*riwfw 

JUNE  14. 


On  Cherries. 


CHERRIES  are  a  fruit  which,  from  their  sweetness, 
mixed  with  a  pleasing  acidity,  quench  our  thirst,  al- 
lay the  fever  of  the  blood  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
prevent  many  bad  humours  to  which  we  are  very 
liable  at  this  season.  In  the  first  place,  by  their 
sharpness  they  quench  thirst,  which  contracts  the 
glands,  cool  the  parched  tongue,  and  moisten  the 
dry  palate.  This  method  of  allaying  thirst  in  very 
hot  weather  is  much  to  t>e  preferred  to  all  those 
drinks  with  which  we  fill  ourselves,  and  only  the 
more  increase  our  heat  and  perspiration.  But  cher- 
ries have  also  a  cooling  quality,  besides  this  method 
of  quenching  the  thirst  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
Th;s  cooling  quality  tempers  the  heat  of  the  Wood, 
calms  the  animal  spirits,  of  which  the  two  great  im- 
petuosity and  agitation  affect  and  weaken  the  nerves* 
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Thus  the  wholesome  juice  of  cherries,  by  its  acidity 
and  astringent  virtue,  cools  us  delightfully  in  execs-, 
sive  heats,  prevents  the  blood  from  becoming  too 
thin,  thickens  the  fluids,  and  preserves  them  from 
putrefaction. 

With  what  goodness  has  God  provided  fruit 
adapted  to  the  season  !  We  require  cooling  acid 
fruits  in  these  hot  months,  and  it  is  given  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  so  plentiful,  that  even  the  poor  may 
enjoy  it  as  well  as  the  rich.  Let  us  think  of  this 
when  we  see  a  cherry-tree  loaded  with  fruit.  How 
sad  would  be  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  who 
must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if 
to  refresh  himself  he  required  those  delicious  and 
expensive  beverages  reserved  for  the  rich  and  great, 
and  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  procure!  Gra- 
cious Lord !  thou  rememberest  the  poor ;  thou 
providest  for  their  necessities ;  thou  refreshest  them 
with  fruits  within  their  reach,  and  which  are  as  whole- 
some for  them  as  lemonade  and  wine  for  the  rich. 
How  plentiful  are  acid  cooling  fruits  at  this  season  ! 
Our  gooseberries,  currants,  cucumbers,  store  fruits, 
and  salla'ds,  are  so  many  pleasing  preservatives  of 
health. 

When  we  behold  the  trees,  and  enjoy  the  fruits, 
let  us  always  bless  and  acknowledge  the  bounty  of 
Jehovah,  and  indulge  those  reflections  which  na- 
turally spring  from  the  subject.  The  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  elements,  and  every  creature,  combine  to 
render  us  happy.  We  are  on  all  sides  encompassed 
with  the  blessings  of  a  gracious  God.  Animals, 
com,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  in  the  vale  and  on  the 
inoutain,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  seas,  all  minis^uf 
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to  oar  pleasure  and  subsistence.  The  bountiful 
hand  of  the  Most  High  is  ever  open  to  us.  How 
great  indeed  are  the  blessings  which  the  Crea- 
tor continually  heaps  upon  us  ;  and  how  many  in- 
citements have  we  daily  to  look  up  to  him  with 
unfeigned  gratitude,  and  bless  him  evermore !  May 
we  improve  every  such  occasion.  Each  time  we 
walk  into  the  country  or  garden,  and  whenever  we 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  nature,  let  us 
think  of  him  who  is  the  source  of  every  blessing  and 
enjoyment.  And  may  it  be  our  happiness,  in  the 
midst  of  temporal  blessings^  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
that  Being  who  alone  can  confer  eternal  life  ;  and 
may  our  thirst  of  knowledge  be  satisfied  from  the 
fountain  of  life  which  will  fill  us  with  unutterable 
delight  3)  igrtsd  arid  fans  <^fi8B3  mom  arfJ  998  ^BOI 
1  d3»in»<«l»JBregfiJ3b  brts 
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The    zvudom   that  appears    in  the  construction  of 

the  Bodies  of  Animals. 
•jud  morn  Ji  lannia   DOB  .trsBonirooDflj  Ui' 
r,^ 'THE    formation   of   the    animal    body    furnishes 
.   the  most    striking   proof  of    divine    wisdom*     For, 
as    some   animals    were    intended    to  dwell    chiefly 
yjjf^vthe    air,    others    on    the     earth,  and  others  in 
the    waters,    it    was    necessary  that  their  .construc- 
tion  should    be    conformed    and      appropriated    to 
the    place    of    their    residence,   and  their   different 
modes    of    existence.     We     cannot    too   much   ad- 
mire  the  wisdom   with  which  the  Creator  has.dow 
this.     Every  thing  is  disposed  precisely  in   that  way, 
which  the   necessities  of  each  animal  required  ;  and 
had  any  one  been  formed  different  to  what  it  is,  it 
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must  have  suffered  considerably  by  it,  and  could  not 
have  fulfilled  so  well  its  respective  destination.  The 
birds  of  prey  are  provided  with  strong  claws,  nails, 
and  sharp  hooked  bills,  that  they  may  catch  their 
prey  with  the  more  security  and  ease.  Those  who 
have  to  seek  their  food' in  marshy  places,  have  need 
of  long  legs,  and  a  long 'slender  bill;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  those  which  live  in  the  water,  should 
have  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  broad,  a  long 
neck,  webbed  feet,  with  an  oiliness  in  their  feathers 
to  enable  them  to  glide  along  the  more  smoothly. 
Insects  that  live  on  prey,  have  their  mouths  shaped 
like  nippers  ;  and  those  that  suck  their  food,  are 
provided  with  a  sting  or  trunk.  Why  have  hares 
and  rabbits  such  protuberant  eyes,  but  that  they 
may  see  the  more  easily,  and  the  better  to  avoid  the 
snares  and  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ? 
Why  are  the  eyes  of  the  mole  so  sunk  and  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible  ;  but  that  living,  under  ground, 
it  does  not  require  much  sight ;  and  because  full 
eyes  would  incommode  it,  and  hinder  it  from  bur- 
rowing? Why  is  the  crystalline  of  the  fishes'  eye 
so  round  but  to  compensate  for  the  great  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light  ;  whereas  animals  that  live  in  the 
air,  have  their  crystalline  in  a  plano-convex  form, 
or  like  a  flatted  globe.  Why  have  animals  who  can 
move  their  eyes  but  two,  whilst  those  whose  eyes  are 
stationary  have  them  by  thousands  ?  "Why  is  it  that 
animals  that  seek  their  prey  by  night  have  a  very 
'  large  and  brilliant  pupil  ?  Why  does  the  eye  of  the 
hen  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  telescope  and 
microscope,  but  that  she  may  be  able  to  see  the 
smallest  seeds  in  the  earth,  and  among  the  gravel, 
VOL.  i.  Y  y 
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and  that  she  may  be  able  to  discern  birds  of  prey  at 
a  great  distance,  which  are  coming  to  devour  her 
young  ? 

We  must  be  struck  with  amazement,  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  apparatus  of  the  organs  of  animals,  in 
respect  to  their  several  motions.  What  a  multituJe 
of  limbs  I  what  suppleness  !  what  flexibility  !  what 
a  profusion  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones,  these 
various  motions  require  !  Some  animals  move  slowly, 
others  quickly :  seme  with  two  feet,  others  with 
more ;  some  with  wings  and  feet  too,  others  with- 
out either.  The  different  wants  of  each  animal 
generally  regulate  the  slowness  or  swiftness  of  their 
motion.  The  more  defenceless  they  are,  the  swifter 
they  move.  Who  gave  to  serpents  and  other  rep- 
tiles the  power  to  contract  and  distend  themselves 
at  pleasure  ;  to  roll  themselves  up,  and  then  to  dart 
out  from  one  place  to  another  to  sieze  their  prey  ? 
Who  gave  the  tish  that  particular  form,  that  by  means 
of  their  air-bladder  they  can  rise  and  fall  in  trie  water 
at  pleasure  ?  Who  instructed  the  snail  to  contract 
its  body,  ana  bring  water  into  its  little  dwelling,  when 
it  vvishes  to  fall  to  the  ground  ?  WThat  amazing  art 
appears  in  the  formation  of  birds,  in  every  part  of 
their  bodies,  and  particularly  their  wings !  How 
well  is  their  body  formed  for  flight  !  It  is  small  and 
sharp  before,  and  gradually  increasing  till  it  has  ac- 
quired its  proper  size,  by  which  means  tiiey  are 
well  adapted  for  cutting  the  air,  and  making  them- 
selves a  passage  through  that  element.  With  what 
exquisite  art  are  the  feathers  arranged,  and  l&id  one 
over  another  in  a  regular  order,  to  f  aciliuite  the 
motion  of  the  bodv,  ar»d  at  tht  same  time  to  serve 
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for  -a  covering  to  keep  it  warm  !  Though  they  am-, 
close,  and  strongly  braced  together,  they  can  spread, 
rise  up,  swell,  and  acquire  a  large  bulk,  as  necessity 
may  require.  The  win^s,  which  are  indeed  the 
chief  instruments  of  flight,  are  RO  placed  as  to  ba- 
lance the  body  exactly.  What  admirable  work  is 
there  in  every  feather !  The  quill  is  stiff,  and  hol- 
low towards  the  bottom ;  which  renders  it  both 
strong  and  light.  The  beard  of  feathers  is  regularly 
arranged,  and  narrow  on  one  side,  and  broad  on  the 
other ;  which  is  of  wonderful  use  in  the  progressive 
motion  of  birds,  as  well  as  in  the  strong  texture  of 
the  wings.  With  what  exact  proportion  tfre  the 
feathers  placed,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  length  and 
strength  of  each  feather  ;  and  the  larger  serve  ai 
supports  for  the  smaller.  In  the  bony  parts  of  the 
w'ngs,  what  a  multitude  of  joints,  which  shut,  open, 
or  move  according  as'rt  is  •  necessary ;  either  to  ex- 
tend the  wings,  or  draw  them  close  to  the  body ! 
What  wonderful  strength  in  the  pectoral  muscles, 
that  the  bird  may  pass  through  the  air  with  the 
greater  rapklity  \  The  tail  is-  constructed  with  in- 
comparable art ;  which  serves  as  a  helm  to  direct  the 
flight  and  assist  the  bird  to  ascend  or  descend  in 
tiie  air,  and  keep  rise  body  properly  balanced.  In 
some  birds  the  toes  are  large,  and  furnished  with 
membrartes,  that  extend  or  eor/traet  for  the  purpose 
61  swimming.  Others  have  their  claws  sharp,  and 
crooked  at  the  points,  that  they  may  walk  the  more 
firmly,  perch  at  night,  and  seize  ami  hold  their  prey. 
Some  have  their  legs  long,  that  fhey  may  walk  into 
tfoe'  Water,  and  irr  marshes  in-  search  of  food  :  in 
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others  they   are  shorter  ;  but  in  all  adapted  to  their 
necessities  and  mode  of  lite. 

Here  the  supreme  wisdom  shines  as.  the  meridian 
sun.  Is  it  [>ossible  that  things  so  wonderful,  so 
regular,  and  so  admirably  .proportioned,  can  be  the 
work  of  chance?  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  per- 
suade himself  that  such  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  veins,  muscles,  bones,  and  joints,  could  be  put  i:i 
motion  in  each  animal,  and  that  the  most  minute 
parts  should  stand  in  so  strict  a  relation  to  others  ; 
and  all  fulfil  their  respective  functions  with  such 
perfect  harmony  and  regularity,  and  all  \vithout 
design?  "Verily  there  is  nothing  in  existence,  if 
"  there  be  not  a  God  !"  Let  all  things  in  nature 
then  lead  us  to  glorify  Him,  in  whom  we  Jive,  move, 
end  have  our  existencef'ea  v 
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On  the  Dew. 

THE  wise  Governor  of  all  things,  whose  love  is 
everlasting,  and  who  watches  continually  over  his 
children,  and  provides  for  all  their  wants,  makes 
use  of  various  means  for  fertilizing  the  earth.  It  is 
sometimes  done  by  inundations ;  and  it  is  true,  that 
when  they  lay  countries  waste,  the  farmer,  who  is  apt 
to  confine  his  ideas  to  the  present,  gives  way  to  i  n- 
grateful  murmurs.  But  in  the  end,  they  prove  very 
beneficial.  Sometimes  it  is  by  a  river,  which,  like 
the  Nile,  has  the  peculiar  property  of  passing  :1i?s"* 
tanks  at  certain  periods,  and  overflowing  a  country 
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m  .which  it  never  rains.  Sometimes --the  earth j&o 
watered  by  rains,  which  fall  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  ;copl  the  air,  and  water  the 
parched  ground.  But  the  most  common  means** 
the  surest,  and  the  most  universal,  though  at  the 
same  time,  that  which  men  attend  the  least  to,  and 
are  least  sensible  of  its  value,  is  the  dew.  This  in- 
estimable gift  of  heaven,  which  even  in  years  of  the 
greatest  drought,  keeps  the  plants  from  perishing,  %• 
seen  sparkling  in  great  profusion,  each  morning  and 
evening  on  the  plants  and  leaves  of  trees.  The  dew 
does  not  always  fall  from  above,  as  was  imagined 
formerly  ;  it  does  not  descend  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  much  less  is  it  the  sweat  of  the 
stars,  as  superstition  had  supposed.  This  supposed 
celestial  origin,  most  likely  gave  rise  to  Ihe  folly  of 
some  alchymists,  who  hoped  to  convert  dew  into 
gold.  It  is  generally  aflovved  now,  that  the  dew  is 
nothing  else  but  the  sweat  of  plants,  End  the  humi- 
dity, which  they  attract  from  the  earth.  In  order  to 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  a 
plant  with  a  glass  bell  ;  it  will  appear  that  the  leaves 
collect  in  the  night,  a  greater  quantity  of  dew-drops 
than  the  leaves  of  those  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
air.  This  certainly  could  not  happen  if  the  dew 
descended  and  did  not  rise  from  the  ground.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  is  formed  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
heat  which  is  cast  on  the  earth,  continually  loosen ••»•!>* 
multitude  of  particles  from  off  every  thing  ;  some  io#Hi 
which  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  others  are  cok 
leeted  into  the  form  of  drops  of  water.  This  origin 
of  the  dew,  explains  why  it  is  sometimes  noxious 
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and  a  others  not  Its  nature  always  depends  on 
:he  quality  of  those  vapours  of  which  it  is  coo> 
jx>sed.  The  wind  carries  away  the  light  exhala- 
tions as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  prevents  their 
falling  in  drops.  Hence  there  is  most  dew  when  the 
aiv  is  very  calm.  By  this  wise  plan  of  the  Creator, 
plants  may  vegetate  and  grow  even  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  rain  ;  for  in  those  places,  th« 
soil  being  sandy,  and  consequendy  very-  porous  and 
moist  below,  the  heat  draws  out  a  great  quantity  of 
dew,  which  supplies  the  place  of  rain. 

These  reflections  should  remind  us  of  the  means 
which  God  makes  use  of  to  improve  the  barren 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  render  them  fruitful  in  good 
works.  Afflictions  more  or  less  severe,  blessings 
every  kind,  exhortations,  warnings  given  us  from  the 
examples  of  others,  and  a  thousand  such  means,  are 
made  use  of  by  our  gracious  God,  to  renew  our 
hearts,  to  lead  us  to  himself,  to  sanctify  us,  and  to 
cause  us  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness* 
and  true  holiness.  In  nature  sometimes  a  violent 
storm  fall  from  the  clouds,  deluges  the  fields, 
causes  rivers  and  brooks  to  overflow  their  banks, 
and  sweeps  every  thing  away.  At  other  times  God 
calls  the  soft  dew  from  the  earth,  and  thus,  in  ^ 
manner,  grants  secretly  the  wishes  of  the  farmer  for 
rain.  Thus  also,  in  grace,  he  makes  u?e  of  various 
means  to  accomplish  his  manifold  purposes.  To 
some  hardened  sinners  he  speaks  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  formerly  on  Mount  Sinai!  Means 
less  terrible  are  employed  to  affect  and  save  others  ; 
God  calls  them  with  a  gentle,  mud,  and  persuasive 
*"cise  to  ijtt:sel£  He  awakens  their  consciences 
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and  refreshes  their  souls  with  the  beneficent  dew  of 
his  grace.  May  it  please  him  thus  to  work  upon 
our  minds ! 

Let  this  conduct  of  our  gracious  God  serve  as  a 
model  for  ours.  We  should  employ  every  means  to 
reclaim  our  fellow-creatures,  to  make  them  better  • 
but  let  us  particularly  endeavour  to  gain  them  rather 
by  kindness  than  by  punishment.  We  see  how  the  Lord 
refreshes  the  parched  earth  with  dew,  he  revives  and 
gives  new  life  to  the  plants.  Let  us  think  how  many 
of  our  fellow  creatures  are  in  distress  and  are  lan- 
guishing in  want.  Let  them  not  implore  our  aid  in 
vain  ;  let  them  not  perish  for  want  of  assistance. 
We  should  rather  endeavour  to  comfort  their  hearts 
by  kindness,  and  to  pour  as  many  blessings 
them  as  the  dew  sheds  upon  the  plants. 
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JUNE    17. 

The  Life  and  Labours  $  the  Bee. 

IN  tbe  fine  days  of  the  present  season,  those  days 
of  joy  and  gladness,  every  thing  is  in  motion,  and  all 
things  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  full  of  life  and 
activity  ;  but  ix>  creatures  appear  so  full  of  activity 
as  the  little  republic  of  bees.  Of  all  the  insects 
that  surround  w,  there  are  none  we  can  better  be 
acquainted  with,  or  which  can  afford  us  a  more 
pleasing  scene. 

Bees  generally  dwell  in  great  multitudes,  in  hol- 
low trees,  or  such-like  cavities,  unless  they  be  put 
into  a  hive.  They  disperse  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  their  dwellings  ;  and  by  means  of  thel? 
trunk  collect  honey  and  wax  from  the  juice  and 
stamina  of  flowers.  What  they  gather  they  bring 
to  their  store-house,  which  they  till  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  in  cells,  in  the  form  of  hexagons.  Some 
of  these  cells  they  inhabit ;  in  some  they  deposit 
their  eggs  and  lodge  their  young  ;  and  lastly,  others 
are  the  magazines  where  they  lay  up  the  honey 
which  is  to  support  them  during  the  winter. 

Among  those  bees,  which  form  indeed  but  one 
family,  there  is  one  larger  than  the  rest,  of  the 
female  sex,  and  is,  on  this  account,  called  the  queen. 
To  her  alone  all  the  young  bees  born  in  the  hive  are 
indebted  for  their  existence.  Little  worms  are  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  which  she  deposits  in  the  cells  : 
which  are  clothed  with  a  covering  of  wax,  without 
any  motion,  and  apparently  dead.  They  are  called 
the  nympha  while  in  this  inanimate  state.  When 
the  time  is  come,  they  open  their  cells,  and  come 
out  in  the  form  of  young  bees.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  bees  found  in  the  irve  besides  the  queen, 
viz.  the  working  bee  and  the  drone.  The  drones 
are  males  ;  they  impregnate  the  queen,  and  serve 
her  as  her  guard.  Bees  have  on  their  head  two 
horns,  which  defend  their  eyes,  and  give  them  notice 
of  danger.  They  have  also  fangs  or  claws,  whicli 
they  use  in  their  work  ;  a  trunk,  or  hollow  tul*, 
which  they  can  draw  in  and  out  of  its  case  as  occa- 
sion requires.  This  instrument,  being  pliant  and 
moveable  every  way,  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  of  flowers  whence  they  collect  their  honey  ; 
which  passes  through  the  trunk  to  the  honey-bag 
within  their  bodies,  which  they  afterwards  empty 
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into  their  cells.  Bees  have  six  feet.  They  form 
their  wax  of  the  meal  of  flowers,  into  little  balls, 
•'with  the  tv/o  foremost;  and  with  their  middle  ieet 
41iey  deposit  these  balls  into  spoon-like  hollows  in 
their  hinder  le^s,  which  are  also  furnished  with  hair, 
•'Iff  order  to  retain  the  wax,  and  prevent  it  from  fall- 
1  mg  when  they  are  flying.  Thus  laden  with  wax  and 
honey,  the  working  bees  return  to  their  hives,  with- 
out ever  missing  their  way,  though  they  sometimes 
go  twelve  miles  distance.  They  find  other  bees 
when  they  arrive,  which  are  waiting  to  assist  them 
to  unlade  'their  burdens  :  arid  then  they  all  labour 
together  to  employ  those  provisions  for  the  general 
good.  They  stop  up  the  crevices  of  their  dwellings 
with  wax,  to  prevent  any  other  animal  from  enter- 
ing ;  leaving  only  such  openings  as  are  necessary  for 
themselves.  The  queen  and  the  working  bees,  have 
'af  the  extremity  of  their  bodies  a  sting,  inclosed  in  a 
sheath,  which  they  use  in  war  with  their  enemies ; 
but  when  the  sting  remains  behind,  the  wound  is 
generally  fatal  to  themselves. 

How  many  things  are  here  to  excite  our  wonder ! 
The  formation  of  their  limbs,  so  remarkably  regular, 
arid  so  Well  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  ;  the  care 
ivhich  tli«*y  take  of  their  young ;  their  activity  and 
industry/  are  all  wonders.  Here  we  may  find  our 

<%it' :       ''''•"•  ' 

Creator.  Let  us'  adore  his  divine  perfections,  and 
,  entreat  him  to  eriable  us,  like  the  bees,  to  improve 
'even,'  golden  opportunity  ;  that  we  may  lay  up  for 
ourselves  treasures  '  in'  the  heavens  that  can  never 
|n£  and  that  where  oiir  treasures  are  our  hearts 
••nay 'be  also. 
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JUNE  18. 

On  the  external  parts  of  Plants. 

Ix  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  exquisite 
art  which  appears  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
must  proceed  by  degrees.  In  consequence  of  our 
limited  understanding  we  cannot  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view  ;  nor  can  we  ever  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it  here  below.  A  few  observations 
must  content  us,  while  we  pass  from  visible  to  invi- 
sible things  ;  from  simple  to  compound  objects  ;  and 
from  species  to  genus.  We  may  then  begin  by  con- 
sidering their  external  parts,  and  stop  first  at  their 
roojs.  They  are  so  constructed,  that  by  means  of 
the  principal  root,  fibres,  and  small  roots  which 
grow  out  of  it,  the  plants  are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
earth.  The  pores  of  the  root  serve  to  imbibe  the 
watery  and  nutritive  juices  contained  in  the  earth. 
The  stem  proceeds  out  of  the  root,  to  which  the 
plant  owes  in  a  great  degree  its  strength  and  beauty  : 
it  lias  a  varied  form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  Sometimes  it  is  formed  like  a  pipe,  strength- 
ened by  knots  curiously  placed  upon  it  Sometimes 
it  is  so  weak  that  it  requires  a  support,  round  which 
it  may  Uvine  itself  and  fasten  by  means  of  some  lit- 
tle hooks.  In  other  plants  the  stem  rises  majes- 
tically, like  a  strong  pillar,  becomes  the  ornament 
of  the  forests,  and  seems  to  defy  the  winds  and  the 
tempests.  The  branches  extend  themselves  like  the 
arms  of  tlie  human  body,  and  are  very  regulaiiy.dis- 
tributed,  and  covered  with  bough*.  These  extend 
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wider  and  wider,  and  divide  themselves  into  small 
branches,  which  are  arranged  collaterally  like  the 
large  boughs.  The  buds  which  come  upon  the 
branches  are  nothing  but  little  plants,  which  being 
put  into  the  ground,  take  root,  and  become  a  whole, ' 
like  that  which  they  were  before  only  a  part.  The 
leaves,  those  enlivening,  pleasing  ornaments  of  plants, 
are  placed  regularly  round  the  stalks  and  branches. 
Each  leaf  has  a  different  make,  out-line,  size,  and 
ornament.  The  leaves  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound ;  hairy  or  fleshy  substances  ;  smooth,  or  in- 
dented and  curled.  The  blossoms  of  trees,  whose 
beautiful  enamel  forms  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  nature,  are  as  much  varied  as  the  leave$. 
Some  are  plain  and  have  but  one  flower;  others 
have  several.  We  see  a  vase  gracefully  opening 
here ;  there  we  see  figures  opening  in  the  shape  of 
an  helmet,  a  mouth,  a  bell,  a  star,  or  a  sun.  Some 
leaves,  or  petals,  are  artlessly  placed  round  the 
plant's ;  others  seem  to  form  spheres  and  garlands. 
From  the  centre  of  the  flower  rises  a  little  pillar 
(often  more  than  one),  which  is  hollow  within, 
round,  and  sometimes  pointed  at  the  top  :  these  are 
termed  pistils.  Round  these  are  other  smaller  pil- 
lars, called  stamina,  and  which  support  the  heads. 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  cases  full  of  a  very  fine 
powder. 

But  who  can  descnbe  the  delicate  texture  of 
many  of  the  flowers,  the  sweetness  of  their  perfume, 
the  sprightliness,  variety,  and  splendour  ot  their 
colours !  Blossoms  are  succeeded  by  fruits  and 
seeds,  which  supply  what  is  necessary  for  men  and 
animals.  In  these  are  contained  the  germs  of 
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future  plants.  The  external  forms  of  the  fruit  and 
seeds  vary  as  much  as  that  of  the  blossom  and  leares, 
they  appear  almost  in  every  possible  form. 

All  these  parts  of  plants  have  their  proper  use  and 
design.  A  plant  becomes  imperfect  when  it  loses 
the  least  of  its  parts  :  every  part  is  necessary  to  the 
whole.  Try  the  experiment,  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves, 
and  it  will  soon  wither  and  perish  :  and  it  is  the 
same  with  other  plants. 

Must  we  not  conclude  from  these  remarks,  that 
the  Author  of  all  these  beauties  must  necessarily  be 
infinitely  wise  ?  This  inference  is  just  and  natural ; 
it  is  self-evident  Let  our  souls  aspire  after  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Creator.  We  may  every  where 
trace  his  footsteps.  We  may  see  him  in  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  if  we  properly 
examine  it  The  more  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
meditate  on  the  works  of  God,  and  his  wisdom  there- 
in displayed,  the  greater  satisfaction  we  shall  find. 
We  may  exclaim  with  transport  at  the  sight  of  every 
flower,  "  How  great  is  our  Creator  !  how  wonder- 
*  fill  are  his  works  !" 


JUNE  19- 

A    Hymn    of  thanksgiving  for    the     works     of 
Creation. 

To  thee,  O  God,  who  art  the'  source  of  all  bless- 
ings, and  who  dispersest  them  with  such  boundless 
liberality ;  to  thee  belong  glory,  honour,  and  thanks- 
Thou  nearest  the  cry  of  the^  young  ravrw, 
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and  art  pleased  with  the  hymn  of  the  lark.  Deign 
also  to  listen  to  my  song,  and  let  the  just  tribute  of 
my  praise  be  acceptable  to  thee  !  The  least  of  thy 
creatures  prod.aims  thy  wisdom.  The  traces  of  thy 
power  and  goodness  are  seen  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other ;  and  thou  constantly  renewest  them. 
Every  spire  of  grass  proclaims  to  me  my  own  mean- 
ness, and  the  majesty  of  my  Creator.  With  paren- 
tal tenderness  thou  providest  for  my  necessities,  and 
givest  to  all  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thy  bless- 
ings are  constant  as  the  day ;  and  even  the  wicked 
feel  the  effects  of  thy  goodness.  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  God  !  Teach  me  to  praise  thee  in  a  be- 
coming manner.  Incline  my  heart  to  love  thee,  and 
let  me  hereafter  live  to  thy  glory.  In  thy  name,  and 
in  the  hope  of  thy  blessing,  the  farmer  sows  his 
corn  :  thou  alone  canst  give  the  increase.  Though 
the  earth  was  cursed  for  our  sins,  yet  thou  hast 
blessed  it  again,  and  caused  it  to  yield  its  increase. 

Thou  fertilizest  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  thou 
waterest  the  furrows  of  the  field  ;  thou  adornest  the 
meadows  and  the  valleys,  with  flowers,  trees,  anc: 
herbage.  Thou  sendest  the  dew  to  revive  our  fields 
and  gardens,  and  to  shed  on  them  fertility  and 
abundance.  The  dry  and  barren  soil  thou  waterest 
with  gentle  rains.  Thou  warmest  the  cold  and 
damp  places  with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thou 
governest  the  seasons  with  infinite  wisdom  ;  so  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
drought,  we  see  the  food  which  thou  providest  for 
us  spring  up,  grow,  and  ripen. 

Thou  coverest  the  fields  with  the  most  abundant 
crops,  and  the  wings  of  the  wind  support  the  waving 
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corn :  the  tops  of  the  barren  rocks  tliou  hast  adorn- 
ed with  grapes.  Thou  dres&est  our  pasture  with 
clover,  and  at  thy  command  the  brooks  and  the 
fountains  refresh  the  thirsty  animals.  Thou  causest 
the  tree  to  take  root,  and  it  prospers.  Thou  causest 
the  life-giving  sap  to  circulate  in  its  stem  and 
branches :  thou  givest  it  power  to  shoot  forth  buds, 
leaves,  and  blossoms ;  while  the  abundance  of  fruit 
under  which  the  bough  bends,  proves  the  pleasure 
thou  hast  in  doing  good. 

O  come,  and  give  glory  to  our  Creator  and  Bene- 
factor ;  bless  his  adorable  name,  and  celebrate  his 
bounty  with  transports  of  joy !  Great  is  our  God, 
and  all  his  works  are  marvellous  !  Come  and  let 
us  exalt  his  power.  The  Lord  is  good.  Let  the 
righteous  praise  him  evermore ! 


JUKE  20. 

Caterpillars. 

THOUGH  these '  inserts  arc  very  disagreeable  to 
the  lovers  of  gardens,  and  very  disgusting  to  the 
delicate,  they  nevertheless  merit  our  attention.  Ca- 
terpillars generally  live  upon  our  trees,  and  we  hare 
such  a  dislike  to  them,  that  we  destroy  all  we  can 
find.  This  may  be  the  reason  we  cannot  condescend 
to  honour  them  with  a  look,  and  still  less  to  examine 
them  with  any  attention.  Yet  it  is  presumed,  that 
even  these  insects  may  agreeably  amuse  an  atten- 
tive observer  of  the  works  of  God.  Let  us  adduce 
9.  proof.  Perhaps  by  raising  the  curiosity  of  those 
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who  have  hitherto  neglected  them,  they  may  be  in 
duced  not  to  trample  them  under  their  feet ;  at  least 
not  without  observing  their  wonderful  formation, 
and  taking  occasion  from  thence  to  look  up  to  the 
Creator. 

Three  hundred  species  of  this  animal  are  already 
discovered,  and  yet  we  are  constantly  finding  new 
ones.  Their  shape,  their  form,  their  colour,  their 
inclinations  and  way  of  life,  all  seem  in  some  re- 
spects to  differ.  But  they  have  all  this  in  common, 
that  they,  are  composed  of  marry  rings,  which  by- 
dilating  and  contracting,  draw  the  animal  along 
wherever  it  wishes  to  go.  Nature  has  given  them 
two  sorts  of  feet,  which  have  each  their  particular 
use.  The  six  fore-feet  are  kind  of  hooks,  which 
they  use  in  taking  hold  and  clinging  to  any  object. 
The  bottom  of  the  hinder  feet  are  bioad,  and  armed 
with  little  sharp  nails.  With  the  hooks  they  lay 
hold  on  the  leaves  and  grass,  and  other  nourish 
ment :  and  they  fix  the  fore-part  of  their  body  with 
them,  while  they  are  drawing  up  the  hind  rinjrs. 
The  hinder-feet  serve  to  keep  them  firm,  and  to 
hold  whatever  they  are  to  rest  upon.  When  on  a 
branch  or  a  leaf  they  can  seize  on  food  at  some  dis 
tance;  for  by  hooking  themselves  on  with  their 
hind-feet,  they  stand'  up,  raise  the  fore-part  ot 
their  body,  move  it  round  at  pleasure,  and  poise  it 
in  the  air  on  every  side,  reach  their  food  and  take 
it  with  their  claws.  Notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages" which  the  caterpillar  possesses,  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  its  state  is  but  transitory  ;  that  its 
limbs  last  only  a  certain  time,  and  that  by  and  by 
this  creeping  worm  will  become  a  chrysalis,  without 
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either  feet  or  motion,  till  it  may  be  metamorphosed  into 
a  -creature  classing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
This  very  circumstance  alone  renders  caterpillars 
worth  our  attention.  At  the  close  of  summer,  and 
often  sooner,  after  having  satiated  themselves  with 
verdure,  and  after  having  several  times  changed 
their  coat,  they  cease  to  eat,  and  begin  to  build  a 
house,  in  which  they  may  leave  the  caterpillar  state, 
and  transform  themselves  into  butterflies.  This 
house  is  called  the  chrysalis,  and  is  of  an  oval  form ; 
towards  the  end  •ve  rings,  which  diminish  till  they 
end  in  a  point.  The  chrysalis  is  full  of  a  sort  of , 
milk,  which  serves  for  food  for  the  butterfly  till  it 
comes  out.  When  it  is  quite  formed,  and  its  parts 
"have  acquired  a  proper  consistence,  and  when  a 
geatie  warmth  invites  them  from  their  prison,  they 
make  a  passage  through  the  largest  end,  which  is 
the  thinnest  part.  The  head  which  has  been  al- 
ways turned  towards  that  end,  disengages  itself, 
the  horns  lengthen,  the  feet  and  wings  spread  out, 
and  the  inhabitant  takes  wing  and  flies  away.  It 
retains  nothing  of  its  first  state,  but  is  a  very  differ- 
ent animal.  The  caterpillar  is  often  downy,  prick- 
ly, and  of  an  hideous  aspect ;  but  the  butterfly  is 
decorated  with  the  most  vivid  colours.  The  first 
was  contented  with  gross  nourishment ;  the  latter 
goes  from  flower  to  flower,  and  roams  at  large  over 
all  nature  of  which  it  is  itself  the  ornament. 

Ought  not  this  description  to  reconcile  all  per- 
sons to  these  insects,  and  to  abolish  that  haired 
which  is  generally  entertained  for  them  ?  Yet  per- 
haps some  may  be  ready  to  ask.  "  Of  what  use  ai;$ 
"  these  animals  ?  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  be 
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w  freed  entirely  from  them  r"  No  ;  caterpillars  are 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  world.  Destroy 
these  insects,  and  you  deprive  the  birds  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  food.  As  these  were  to  feed 
on  caterpillars,  it  was  just  that  God  should  appoint 
for  the  food  of  those,  the  leaves  and  the  plants,  to 
which  they  have  as  great  a  natural  right  as  we  have. 
It  is  true,  that  the  voracity  of  these  animals  renders 
them  sometimes  troublesome  to  mankind  ;  but  this 
is  permitted  tor  wise  reasons.  It  may  serve  to  hum- 
ble us,  and  teach  us  to  recollect  the  uncertainty  of 
our  earthly  possessions;  for  caterpillars  may  some- 
times be  ministers  ,  of  God's  vengeance.  Who  can 
stand  against  an  army  of  them  !  We  are  constantly 
dependant  on  the  Creator  ;  may  we  be  sensible  of 
it  and  act  accordingly. 


JUNE  21. 
The  beginning  of  Summer. 

SUMMER  commences  with  this  day.  We  have 
many  of  us  often  seen  the  changes  occasioned  by 
this  day  throughout  all  nature  ;  but  do  we  know 
why  the  sun  remains  so  long  above  the  horizon  ? 
why  this  is  the  longest  day?  and  why  in  reckoning 
from  this  day  to  the  end  of  autumn,  we  perceiver 
the  length  of  the  days  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion  ?  The  earth's  annual  motion  round  the 
sun,  is  the  cause  of  all  these  changes.  When  the 
sun  enters  into  the  sign  Cancer,  the  earth  is  so 
situated,  that  all  its  northern  side  is  turned  to 
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wards  the  sun  ;  because  the  axis  of  our  globe  \%  in- 
clined towards  the  north,  which  direction  it  in- 
variably preserves.  On  this  inclination,  and  the 
parellelism  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  properly  speak- 
ing, depend  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Here  we 
ought  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  this  inclination  of  the 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  Had  the  direction  been  per 
pendicular,  the  earth  would  be  a  melancholy  abode 
for  animals  and  plants.  The  days  would  all  be  of 
equal  length  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  change  in  the 
seasons.  How  deplorable  then  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  !  The  air  we 
should  respire  would  always  be  as  keen  as  in  March 
or  September  ;  and  the  soil  would  produce  little 
else  but  moss  and  grass.  In  a  word,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  hemisphere  would  be  but  a  dreary  de- 
sert, the  habitation  only  of  a  few  insects. 

In  our  climate,  nature  has  at  this  time  nearly 
finished  her  annual  work.  Already  she  has  lost  u 
part  of  her  beauty  and  variety.  Though  nothing 
can  be  more  green  than  the  vines  and  orchards3  yet 
the  shades  are  not  so  pleasing.  The  verdure  of  the 
meadows  begins  te  fade,  and  their  flowers  are  mow- 
ed down.  By  degrees  the  corn  grows  insensibly 
yellow,  and  the  number  of  the  flowers  diminishes. 
Not  long  since,  the  various  notes  of  a  multitude  of 
birds  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  cheered  us 
in  the  most  delightful  manner ;  but  now  as  autumn 
approaches,  these  enjoyments  dimmish.  The  night- 
ingale is  silent,  and  *  the  great  heat  renders  walking 
inconvenient.  Are  *-ve  not  here  furnished  with  an 
of  life  ?  Are  not  the  pleasures  we 
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equally  transient?  The  most  innocent  and  pleasing 
scenes  change,  and  give  place  to  other  objects. 
What  we  now  observe  in  the  summer  of  nature,  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  summer  of  life.  When  we  have 
attained  our  fortieth  year,  whcih  is  the  meridian  of 
life,  the  world  loses  part  of  its  charms,  especially 
those  which  delighted  us  in  youth  :  and  as  the 
autumn  of  life  advances,  we  often  become  a  prey  to 
many  cares  and  anxieties  ;  and  are  les,s  sprightly, 
calm,  and  happy,  than  we  formerly  were.  Bodily 
strength  insensibly  wears  away  with  age.  In  fine, 
the  days  arrive  when  we  a<re  ready  to  say,  "  Wf 
have  no  pleasure  in  them  " 

But  with  what  heartielt  joy  may  we  lift  up  our, 
minds  to  thee,  Parent  of  the  unirerse,  who  directest 
the  seasons,  and  art  the  Fountain  of  felicity  !  Grant 
that  I  may  never  forget  thee  in  the  midst  of  the 
many  blessings  which  I  enjoy  !  I  bless  thee  for  the 
summer,  and  more  especially  as  it  may  be  the  last 
summer  which  I  shall  ever  see  upon  earth.  Alas  ! 
what  thousands  of  mankind,  and  many  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  gone  into  the  eternal  world 
since  the  last  summer  1  Perhaps  we  may  be  soon 
called  to  rejoin  them.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  last 
time  we  shall  ever  behold  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Let  us  therefore  enjoy  this  summer,  as  if  it  were  to 
be  our  last.  May  our  lives  be  such,  that  we  may 
never  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  have  seen  so 
many  returns  of  the  season.  O  God  deign  to  con> 
firm  us  in  these  resolutions,  b)  thy  holy  Spirit,  and 
give  us  power  to  reduce  them  to  practice  !  Amen. 
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JUNE  22. 
On  the  Nightingale. 

THE  charming  nightingale  is  a  musician  of  the 
first  rank  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  air.  When 
all  the  songsters  of  the  grove  are  silent,  then  the 
nightingale  tunes  her  voice  to  animate  and  cheer 
our  minds.  While  we  listen  to  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  we  are  ready  to  think  that  the  bird  must  be 
large,  and  of  great  strength;  and  the  inimitable 
charms  of  her  melodious  accents  make  us  presume 
that  she  surpasses  all  other  birds  in  beauty. 

But  these  perfections  are  sought  for  in  vain  in 
the  nightingale  ;  she  is  a  bird  of  mean  appearance  ; 
the  colour,  form,  and  whole  exterior  of  which 
have  nothing  majestic  or  attractive.  However  to 
compensate  for  her  plainness,  nature  has  given  her 
a  voice,  the  charms  of  which  are  irresistible. — 
Hearken  to  her  fire  long  quavering  notes  ;  what 
richness,  variety,  sweetness,  and  elegance  !  When 
she  commences  singing,  she  seems  to  have  studied 
beforehand  the  melodious  accents  which  she  is  go- 
ing to  pour  forth.  She  begins  softly,  then  the  notes 
gradually  swell,  till  they  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent.  She  proceeds  from  grave  to  sprightly  notes  ; 
from  simple  sounds  to  the  wildest  warblings;  from 
the  lightest  turns  and  quavers  to  languishing  sighs  ; 
and  has  throughout,  the  whole  art  of  pleasing  the 
ear. 

This  bird  may  give  rise  to  many  useful  and  edify- 
ing reflections.  We  may  learn,  for  instance,  that 
homeliness  of  body  is  sometimes  united  with  the 
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aaost  amiable  qualities  and  mental  beauty.  How 
unjust  then  are  those,  who  only  attaching  themselves 
to  the  beauties  ot  the  face,  and  to  outward,  qualities, 
praise  or  blame  nothing  but  what  strike  their  senses ; 
and  despise  those  who  have  bodily  defects.  Let  us 
learn  to  think  more  rationally  ;  for  a  man  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  figure  and  fortune,  may  mani- 
fest in  his  conduct  a  wise  and  holy  mind,  and  thus 
become  worthy  of  universal  esteem.  "  The  soul  is 
"  the  standard  of  the  man !"  Have  we  not  seen 
persons  who  were  neither  distinguished  by  birth  or 
fortune,  become  the  most  useful  members  of  society, 
and  render  important  services  to  their  country  ? 
Crooked  and  deformed  people  have  often,  like  the 
aposlte  Paul,  shewn  more  greatness  of  soul  than 
others  possessed  of  the  most  beautiful  person  anql 
finest  form.  We  must  not  trust  to  appearances ; 
those  we  despise  may  often  be  found  to  be  superior 
to  ourselves. 

The  harmony  of  the  nightingale  should  lead  us  to 
that  God,  from  whom  she  received  the  gift  of  sing- 
ing so  sweetly.  There  must  be  the  greatest  wisdom 
in  the  formation  of  this  bird,  which  makes  it  capa- 
ble of  such  sounds.  Lungs  so  delicate  as  those  of 
the  nightingale,  the  motions  of  which  are  so  violent 
must  be  easily  hurt,  if  they  had  not  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  attached  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
number  of  .little  sinews.  The  orifice  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  very  large,  and  certainly  that  circumstance 
must  contribute  much  to  the  variety  of  its  notes ; 
which  while  they  charm  the  ear,  may  fill  the  soul 
with  sweet  and  pious  delight.  Let  the  song  cf 
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the  nightingale  lead  us  to  glorify  the   Author-  of  ail 
nature. 

Amiable  songstress  !  teach  me  to  celebrate  thy 
Creator  and  mine  !  May  thy  songs  awaken  the 
most  insensible  mortals,  and  excite  them  to  praise 
that  God  whose  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  whose 
truth  endures  to  all  generations  ! 


JUNE  23. 
The  pleasure,  which  Summer  affords  to  our  Senses. 

SUMMER  has  inexpressible  charms,  and  gives  us 
daily  proofs  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
In  this  happy  season,  God  pours  out  the  treasures 
of  his  bounty  in  the  most  abundant  manner  on 
every  living  creature.  Nature  having  revived  us 
with  the  pleasure  of  spring,  is  now  constantly 
employed  in  providing  for  us  every  thing  to  please 
our  senses,  to  make  our  subsistence  easy,  and  to 
awaken  in  our  hearts  a  lively  sense  of  the  Creator's 
goodness. 

By  virtue  of  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  fruits  grow  before  our  eyes  in 
the  fields  and  gardens;  fruits  which  not  only  serve 
to  please  the  sight,  but  may  be  afterwards  gathered 
and  preserved  for  our  food.  What  pleasing  variety 
in  flowers  !  we  admire  their  rich  dress,  and  the 
astonishing  fertility  of  nature  in  the  multiplicity  of 
their  species !  What  variety  is  there  in  the  plants, 
from  the  humble  moss  to  the  stately  oak !  There 
are  still  new  charms  as  we  pass  from  flower  to  flower. 
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Let  LS  climb  the  loftiest  mountain,  seek  the  cool 
shade  of  the  woods,  or  descend  into  the  valleys,  we 
shall  every  where  find  new  beauties.  A  multitude 
"»f  objects  present  themselves  to  our  eyes,  ail  differ- 
ent from  each  other  ;  and  yet  all  possess  beauty  suf- 
ficient to  engage  bur  attention,  Innumerable  flow- 
ers here  ;  divers  kinds  of  living  creatures  there. 
The  celestial  azure  delights  the  eyes,  if  we  look 
upwards ;  and  if  we  look  downwards  they  are  re- 
freshed with  the  beautiful  verdure  with  which  the 
earth  is  covered.  Our  ear  is  charmed,  with  the 
cheerful  notes  of  the  winged  songsters:  the  simplicity 
and  variety  of  this  melody  create  the  most  deilghtfui 
sensations  in  the  soul.  The  murmuring  of  th, 
brooks,  and  the  silver  waves  of  a  fine  flowing  river, 
please  both  the  eye  and  the  ear.  To  indulge  our 
taste,  the  strawberries,  and  other  pleasant  fruits, 
ripen  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  cool  the  blood. 
Tlie  new  productions  of  the  fields  fill  our  barns  and 
granaries,  which  not  only  please  our  taste,  but 
afford  ,us  the  most  wholesome  nourishment.  Sweet 
emanations  from  all  quarters  strike  the  smell.  In  a 
word,  a  thousand  agreeable  objects  affect  the  senses, 
and  raise  our  sensibility.  Numerous  flocks  feed  on 
the  profusion  of  bountiful  nature,  and  digest  whole- 
some herbs,  to  procure  us  the  healthful  milk  and  the 
nourishing  flesh-meats.  Abundant  rains  moisten 
the  grounds,  and  open  to  us  new  sources  of  bless- 
ings. The  trees  and  groves  afford  us  the  most 
delightful  shade.  All  that  we  hear  and  see,  all  that 
smeli  and  taste  can  convey,  increase  our  pleasures, 
and  contribute  to  our  happiness. 

But  while  my  attention  «eeras  to  be  fixed  on  earthly 
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objects,  my  thoughts  soar  upwards  insensibly  fc> 
heaven,  and  are  lost  in  the  abyss  of  eternity.  O 
heavenly  joy !  can  there  be  any  pleasure  on  earth 
for  which  I  would  exchange  thee  ?  I&  there  any 
thing  that  equals  thy  worth  ?  Well,  a  few  summers 
more  at  most,  perhaps  a  few  days,  will  put  a  period  to 
all  my  cares,  and  to  my  existence  below.  Where  my 
exalted  Lord  is,  there  shall  I  abo  be,  as  a  trophy 
ef  redeeming  mercy.  What  thanks  do  I  owe  to 
thee,  O  my  blessed  Redeemer,  for  such  sublime 
feopes ' 


JUNE  24. 
On  the  inward  parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

THE  more  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  a  proper  know- 
ledge *of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human  body,  the 
more  needful  it  is  to  make  use  of  the  information 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  most  skilful  ana- 
tomists. With  this  design,  I  am  now  going  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  short  description  of  those 
parts. 

The  heart,  placed  in  the  thorax,  or  breast,  may  be 
called  the  spring  of  motion  to  the  whole  machine ; 
and  is  highly  wortny  of  our  admiration.  This  viscus 
consists  of  muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven, 
Two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  are  formed  in  the 
inside  of  this  organ :  they  are  separated  by  a  par- 
tition. As  the  heart  continually  dilates  and  con- 
tracts, and  expels  from  the  lungs  the  air  received 
through  the  nose  and  mouth,  it  is  by  means  of  it  that 
respiration  is  carried  on. 
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The  lungs  are  a  spungy  substance,  which,  like  bel- 
lows, open  and  shut,  to  take  in  and  expel  the  air. 
They  extend  on  both  sides,  and  nearly  fill  up  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  breast ;  to  refresh  it  with  the  air 
they  draw  in,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  being  too  much  attenuated.  The  breast 
is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  fine  thin  membrane, 
called  the  pleura.  Under  the  lungs,  the  stomach  is 
situated  ;  which  receives  and  digests  the  tbod  :  it  is 
in  shape  like  a  purse.  On  the  right  side  is  the 
liver,  which  covers  one  side  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
by  its  heat  assists  digestion.  By  means  of  the  liver 
the  bile  is  separated  from  the  blood  ;  which  is  col- 
lected in  a  small  vessel,  called  the  gall-bladder. 
This  liquor  descends  into  the  intestines;  and  the 
irritation  which  it  causes  in  then),  helps  to  exptl  the 
excrements.  The  spleen  is  opposite  to  the  liver ;  it 
is  a  soft  body,  and  easily  stretched.  The  blood 
passes  into  it  by  the  arteries,  and  flows  out  of  it  by 
the  veins.  Th'e  kidneys,  or  reins,  are  behind  the 
liver  apd  spleen  :  these  are  two  in  number,  one  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  They  are  de- 
signed to  separate  from  the  mass  of  blood,  the 
humours  which  pass  into  the  bladder.  Beneath 
these  parts  are  placed  the  intestines,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  mesentery.  They  complete  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  digested  food,  and  expel  from  the  body 
what  is  unfit  for  nutriment.  The  mesentery  is  a 
great  membrane,  which  folds  several  times  over, 
and  forces  the  intestines  to  fold  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  :  innumerable  vessels,  as  fine  as  hair, 
are  seen  in  the  mesentery :  they  are  termed  milk- 
veins,  because  they  contain  a  juice  resembling  miik, 
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In  tl>e  middle  of  the  mesentery  is  a  large  gland, 
where  the  lacteal  veins  unite  as  in  a  common  centre. 
All  the  intestines  are  cdyered  with  a  skin  full  of 
folds,  glands,  and  muscles.  All  that  part  of  the 
body  called  the  abdomen,  which  begins  at  the  sto- 
mach, is  separated  from  the  breast  by  the  midriff,  or 
diaphragm.  It  has  several  openings,  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  vessels  which  are  to  descend  to  the  in- 
ferior parts  :  to  it  are  fastened  the  liver  and  spleen. 
An  agitation  of  this  membrane  occasions  laughter : 
it  also  helps  to  disengage  the  spleen  from  the  hu- 
mours which  incommode  it. 

These  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  thorax  and  al> 
domen ;  but  there  are  several  others  which  commu- 
nicate with  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  neck  is  the 
wind-pipe  and  the  esophagus  (gullet).  The  food 
passes  into  the  stomach  through  the  osophagus. 
By  the  wind-pipe  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs. 
When  the  lungs  send  back  the  air  through  this  chan-  - 
nelj  the  voice  is  formed  ;  and  the  breast,  at  the 
same  time  throws  oft  its  superfluous  humours.  A 
small  valve,  or  covering,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
wind-pipe,  which  opens  and  gives  passage  to  what- 
ever is  to  pass  through  that  pipe.  The  lower  orifice 
of  the  stomach  is  provided  with  a  similar  cover, 
which  opens  when  the  food  presses  upon  it,  and 
then  closes,  to  prevent  its  rising  up  again.  The 
brain  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  It  is 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  exterior  ob- 
jects. Its  whole  mass  is  covered  with  two  fine 
transparent  membranes :  the  outward  one  "is  called 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  inner  pia  mater.  Indepen- 
dent of  those  parts,  each  of  which  occupies  a  d  tcr- 
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tnlnate  space,  there  are  others  which  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  body  ;  such  as  the  bones,  arteries, 
and  veins.  The  bones,  set  in  their  joints,  partly 
serve  to  support  and  give  the  power  of  motion  tQ 
the  body,  and  partly  to  guard  and  preserve  its  noble 
parts.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  diffused  through 
the  whole  body,  to  nourish  it  by  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  them.  There  are  likewise  many  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  generally  join  to  certain  glands, 
and  receive  a  "  yellow  and  transparent  liquor,  winch 
they  afterwards  distribute  to  the  whole  body.  The 
nerves,  of  which  they  reckon  ten  principal  pair,  are 
small  fibres  springing  from  the  brain,  and  from 
thence  are  spread  over  the  whole  body,  even  to  the 
very  extremities  of  it.  Some  think  they  are  hollow, 
and  contain  a  sort  of  medullary  substance,  like  that 
of  the  brain.  They  are  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  to  the  whole  machine.  All  these  parts  are 
pierced  with  holes,  in  order  that  the  light  and  subtle 
matter,  which  superabounds,  may  transpipe.  They 
are,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  fineness,  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  called  pores.  In- 
deed the  most  astonishing  art,  and  the  most  pro- 
found wisdom,  are  discovered  in  every  part  of  the 
human  body,  internal  and  external. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
bones,  by  their  solidity  and  their  joints,  form  the 
foundation  of  this  fine  machine.  The  ligaments  are 
cords  which  fasten  all  together  ;  the  muscles  are 
fleshy  substances,  and  which  act  as  elastic  springs  j 
the  nerves  establish  th«  most  intimate  connection 
between  all  the  parts.  The  arteries  and  veins,  like 
rivers,  convey  life  and  health  to  every  part. 
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heart,  from  its  central  situation,  is  the  focus,  or  the 
acting  power,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  circulates, 
and  is  preserved.  The  lungs  draw  in  the  outward 
air,  and  expel  the  hurtful  vapours.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  are  the  magazines  where  those  matters 
are  prepared  which  are  necessary  for  daily  supply. 
The  brainy  which  is  most  likely  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
is  formed  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of  its  in- 
habitant. The  senses,  which  are  the  soul's  minis- 
ters, warn  it  of  all  that  is  necescary,  either  for  its 
pleasure  or  use. 

Surely  I  may  say  with  David,  "  I  am  fearfully  and 
"  wonderfully  made !"  May  I  often  think  of  these 
things ;  and  as  otten  feel  my  whole  soul  to  overflow 
with  unfeigned  gratitude  and  love  to  my  great  Cre- 
ator! •'*'*  > 


JUNE  25. 

The  Electric  Fire. 

THE  existence  of  electric  fire,  is  now  generally 
allowed  ;  and  its  singular  effects  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  for  more  than  fifty  years  past. 
It  appears  that  this  fire  is  equally  distributed  through 
all  bodies  ;  but  like  the  air,  it  is  not  apparent  to  our 
senses  till  it  is  put  in  motion ;  and  the  balance 
which  has  been  interrupted  by  any  cause  .whatever, 
must  be  restored  before  we  can  perceive  the  electri- 
cal fire.  In  this  case,  two  different  sorts  of  bodies 
must  be  marked  or  distinguished.  The  one  sort  are 
such  by  nature,  that  the  electric  fire  can  be  pro- 
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duced  in  them,  and  increased  by  means  of  friction. 
The  others  receive  their  electrical  force  by  commu- 
nicating with  the  first :  those  of  the  former  class,  are 
pitch,  rosin,  sealing-wax,  hair,  silk,  and  air.  All 
other  bodies,  especially  water  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, belong  to  the  second.  The  bodies  of  the 
first  kind,  are  capable  of  preserving  the  electric  mat- 
ter which  is  collected  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
those  of  the  second  lose  it  as  fast  as  they  receive  it 

Machines  have  been  invented,  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  wheel,  a  rapid  motion  is  given  to  a  glass  globe, 
which,  as  it  runs  round,  rubs  against  the  head  of  a 
cushion.  The  globe  preserves  its  electric  virtue  by 
means  of  this  friction  ;  and  this  virtue  may  at  plea 
sure  be  extended,  by  wires  or  chains,  which  commu 
nicate  with  the  glass  globe.  When  the  machine  is 
working,  if  the  hand  be  put  to  one  of  these  wires  a 
smart  shock  is  felt ;  and  if  the  room  be  darkened, 
a  bright  spark  will  be  seen.  If  any  number  of  per 
sons  take  hands  and  form  a  circle,  they  will  receive 
the  shock  at  the  same  instant ;  and  its  force  may  be 
made  more  or  less  violent  at  pleasure.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  to  give  sufficient  force  to  the  electric  fire, 
to  kill  not  only  small  birds,  but  hens,  geese,  and 
even  sheep.  This  experiment  takes,  place  by  means 
of  large  glass  bottles  filled  with  water,  and  fastened 
together  by  metallic  chains,  and  in  communication 
with  the  glass  globe,  working  as  before  described. 
The  water  communicates  to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  bottles  a  large  quantity  of  the  electric  matter ; 
while  the  outward  surface  loses  an  equal  quantity 
of  it,  by  means  of  its  communication  with  some  con 
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ducting  body.  A  violent  flash,  a  loud  explosion, 
and  violent 'agitation,  ignition  of  cumbustible  matter, 
and  the  instant  death  of  the  animal,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  experiment. 

There  are  also  other  effects,  which  are  common  to 
all  kinds  of  experiments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
sulphureous  smell,  an  agitation  of  the  air,  and  the 
electric  fluid  acquiring  a  new  property.  It  has  been 
observed  indeed,  that  some  experiments  have  failed, 
because  the  wires,  which  served  as  conductors,  were 
too  angular  and  pointed.  And  then  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  electricity  lost  its  force  by  the 
points ;  and  this  supposition  was  confirmed,  by  put- 
ting the  hand  or  face  near  the  points  and  angles  ; 
from  whence  a  copious  stream  of  the  electric  fluid 
was  perceived  to  issue.  Then  it  was  thought  possi- 
ble, that  those  points  which  ejected  electric  matter, 
might  also  serve  to  attract  it ;  which  conclusion  has 
been  proved  true  by  many  experiments. 

If  anv  should  think  these  experiments  are  of  no 
use,  I  would  endeavour  to  undeceive  him.  A  two- 
fold use  has  already  been  discovered,  and  time  may 
find  out  more.  The  faculty  have  applied  electricity 
to  their  art ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  para- 
lytic limbs  being  cured  by  electric  shocks.  Na- 
turalists have  also  discovered  a  great  analogy  oe~ 
tween  electric  fire  and  lightning ;  which  has  given 
rise  to  new  opinions  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  thunder  is  formed,  and  has  completely  changed 
the  former  ideas  on  that  subject. 

Thus  we  are  daily  receiving  new  solutions  of  the 
mysteries  contained  in  the  great  works  of  the  Cre- 
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ator.  How  circumscribed  are  the  views  of  men  ! 
and  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  those  important 
things  which  are  placed  before  our  eyes ;  seeing  the 
above  phenomena  have  lain  hid  for  so  many  ages  ! 
How  little  do  we  know  of  nature,  and  how  much 
have  we  still  to  learn  ! 


JUNE  26. 

On  the  manner  in  which  Thunder  is  formed. 

IT  was  commonly  supposed,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  thunder  proceeded 
from  an  inflammation  of  salts,  and  other  substances 
which  are  found  in  the  air.  It  was  thought  that 
there  was  a  very  great  resemblance  between  the 
effect  of  fire-arms  and  that  of  thunder  and  lightning 
but  this  system  was  clogged  with  difficulties  which 
could  not  be  solved.  But  since  proper  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  phenomena  produced  by  the 
electric  fluid,  we  are  authorised  in  ascribing  the  same 
cause  to  each.  The  perfect  resemblance  beiweeii 
that  and  electricity,  lias  convinced  the  naturalists 
that  they  are  the  same ;  and  that  electricity  is  in 
our  hands,  what  thunder  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cre- 
ator. He  executes  in  the  great  what  w.e  imitate  in 
the  little.  This  is  easily  to  be  demonstrated,  even 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  natural  philo- 
sophy if  they  will  so  far  trouble  themselves  as  to 
compare  the  effects  produced  by  thunder  with  those 
produced  by  the  electric  fire. 

The  effects  of  thunder  appear  by  a  loud  noise 
Iward  at  a  distance,  and  by  conflagration.  Build 
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ings  that  are  struck  by  it  are  set  on  fire,  and  often 
consumed.  Men  struck  by  it  become  livid,  and 
appear  scorched  ;  though  frequently  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  fire.  Men  are  often  killed  merely  by 
the  violence  of  the  blow ;  their  clothes  are  all  torn 
to  rags  ;  the  lightning  throws  them  to  some  distance 
from  the  place  in  which  they  are  struck,  and  fre- 
quently that  part  of  the  body  where  the  lightning 
fell  is  pierced  with  holes.  Sometimes  it  breaks  the 
hardest  stones  ;  and  its  ravages  are  easily  discover- 
ed on  the  ground  where  it  falls. 

The  same  effects  are  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid,  only  in  a  less  degree.  When  by  means  of 
water  its  power  is  increased,  the  electric  flash  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  sensible  commotion.  The  most 
compact  bodies  are  perforated,  birds  and  small 
animals  are  killed  :  and  every  flash  is  accompanied 
with  a  noise.  The  torrents  also  of  fire,  which  fly  off 
hissing  from  the  points  of  electrified  bodies,  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  found  in  lightning: 
and  in  regard  to  its  swiftness,  the  resemblance  is 
still  greater.  If  during  a  thunder-storm,  a  chain,  or 
sword,  be  hung  in  the  air  by  means  of  silken  cords, 
it  becomes  electrical.  If  a  finger  be  put  near  it, 
there  will  proceed  out  of  it  sparks  of  fire;  the 
strength  of  which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  storm, 
and  the  distance  from  the  electric  cloud.  In  fine, 
every  effect  of  electricity  appears  during  a  thunder- 
storm. It  is  clear  from  these  remarks,  that  the  air 
is  then  highly  electrified,  and  that  the  thunder  and 
lightning  are  the  mere  effects  of  a  violent  electric 
shock. 

Thus  all   that   appeared  tremendous  and   wonder- 
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ful'in  these  natural  phenomena  disappear  by  de- 
grees, as  we  improve  in  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Hence  it  is  highly  desireable,  that  every 
one  should  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  natural  history.  If  we  reflected 
more  on  nature,  or  conversed  more  with  those  that 
are  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  would 
tend  to  annihilate  our  fear  and  superstition  ;  which 
are  so  apt  to  mingle  themselves  with  our  observa- 
tions of  nature.  Let  the  light  we  have  be  a  mean  of 
banishing  that  distress  and  fear  which  seize  on  our 
minds  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm :  and  in 
future,  let  us  look  up  to,  and  trust  in  that  God  who 
performs  such  great  marvels,  for  though  we  canx 
thus  assign  the  cause  of  thunder,  it  is  not  therefore 
the  less  wonderful.  There  are  certain  circumstances 
in  this  phenomenon  which  will  always  be  inexpli- 
cable, even  to  the  most  enlightened  genius!  It  may 
suffice  us  to  know,  that  the  nature  of  the  air,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere,  render  thunder 
necessary ;  that  these  storms,  in  the  hand  of  God, 
are  a  mean  of  fertilizing  the  earth  ;  and  .that  there* 
fore  they  should  excite  us  to  pay  a  tribute  of  adora- 
tion and  gratitude  to  our  great  Creator. 


JUNE  27. 
On  Herrings. 

IT  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  what  is  important 
in  the  natural  history  of  herrings.  Innumerable 
shoals  of  them  live  in  the  frozen  sea,  near  the  arctic 
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pole ;  but  they  quit  that  place  at  a   certain  period, 
and  come  in  multitudes  to  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland.     The  real  cause  of  their  emigration  is   not 
yet    positively  ascertained.     Some  think  it  may   be 
to  avoid  whales,  and  other   great  fish,  in  the  frozen 
seas  ;  others    suppose,   that   the  prodigious  increase 
of    the    herrings    obliges  them   to  -take  these  long 
voyages,  and   to  divide  into   separate  colonies,  lest 
they  should  be  in  too  great  quan tides  to  find   suffi- 
cient food   in  the  northern  seas.     Probably  it  is  the 
desire    of    propagating,    and    a    particular  instinct, 
which  leads  them  to  places   more  favourable  for  the 
increase    and   support  of  their   species.     It  is  cer- 
tainly  some  of  these   reasons,  or  all   of  them  com- 
bined, that  induce   vast  shoals  of  herrings  to  leave 
the    North   at  the    beginning  of  the  year  ;  for  by 
March  or  April  the  western   wing  of  this  immense 
army  reaches  the  coasts  of  Iceland.     At  this  season 
herrings  are  so  plentiful  about  that  island,  that  they 
take  up     great  quantities   of  them  at  once   with  a 
shovel     with    which    they    water  their   sails.     The 
eastern  wing  advances   further  into  the  Baltic   sea. 
A  part  of  it  turns  towards  the  North  Cape,  comes 
down  the  coasts  of  Norway,  and   enters  the  sea  by 
the  Sound.     Another  part  gains  the  northern  point 
of  Jutland  :  then  enters  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  whence 
it  proceeds  into  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  return  to  its 
former   residence.     But  the  most  numerous  detach- 
ment of  the  eastern  wing,  is  that  which  turns  to  the 
western  coast  and  arrive  at  the   Orkneys,  where  the 
Dutch  go  to  catch  them.     About  the  eighth  of  June, 
that    part  of  the   sea  is  full  of  herrings  :  afterward 
they  turn  towards  England  and  Scotland,  where  they 
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fill  all  the  bays  and  harbours  with  their  fry.  Hav- 
'ing  quitted  England,  they  probably  return  north- 
ward to  their  own  country :  at  least  they  then  di*- 
•  appear,  and  we  know  not  what  becomes  of  them. 

How  prodigious  is  the  number  of  these  fish  !  A 
single  female  herring  deposits  in  the  sea,  near  to 
^  Great  Britain,  at  the  least  ten  thousand  eggs.  This 
astonishing  fecundity  renders  credible  what  is  said 
of  the  Dutch  fishery  ;  who  take  annually  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  herrings  .  From  this  fishery 
vast  numbers  of  persons  are  supported ;  and  the 
Dirtch  revenue  gains  a  sum  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

How  proper  for  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the  al- 
mighty and  infinitely  bountiful  Creator,  who  by  * 
guidance  full  of  wisdom,  causes  the  fish  to  fall  into 
the  nets  and  hands  of  men.  By  how  many  differ- 
ent ways  he  provides  for  our  support!  Every  sea, 
iake,  and  river  is  tributary  to  mankind,  and  yields 
something  towards  their  support.  While  we  thus 
feast  on  the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  may  we  main- 
tain a  grateful  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  devote  ewr 
lives  to  his  praise  a»d  glory. 


JUNE  28. 
On  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

THE  ignorance  that  prevails  (not  only  among  the 
co;mnon  people,  but  among  those  also  who  pretend 
to  superior  knowledge)  respecting  these  phenomena, 
i»  a  disgrace  to  this  enlightened  age.  Hence  pep 
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ceeds  those  superstitious  notions  relative  to  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  If  people  would  be  at  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  cause  of  them,  they  would  at 
once  be  convinced  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  shut  up 
wells,  lest  the  water  should  acquire  any  noxious  qua- 
lities ;  and  to  use  other  superstitious  precautions, 
which  are  lamentable  prools  of  ignorance  among 
men.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  this  phenomenon  ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  tends  to  display  the 
glory  of  the  Creator.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an 
effect  entirely  natural:  It  is  caused  by  the  moon 
passing  between  it  and  the  earth  ;  but  it  cannot 
take  place  except  when  the  moon,  which  is  itself  aa 
Opaque  body,  comes  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  sun  and  our  earth.  Then  it  conceals  a  part,  or 
the  whole  of  the  sun  ;  the  last  is  termed  a  total, 
the  first  only  .a  partial  eclipse.  Thus  the  solar 
eclipse  is  nothing  more  than  the  situation  of  th« 
«arth,  when  the  moon's  shadow  falls  upon  it  ;  and 
it  ought  rather  to  be  termed  an  eclipse  of  the 
•arth. 

We  must  not  think,  that  in  this  case  the  sun  is 
really  darkened  ;  it  is  only  a  partial  concealment  of 
its  rays.  The  sun  still  preserves  its  splendour,  and  all 
the  change  that  takes  place  is,  that  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  it  are  prevented  from  reaching  the 
earth  by  the  body  of  the  moon,  which  is  then  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth.  This  is  the  reason 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  never  visible  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  for  unless  the  sun  had  really  lost  its 
light  the  eclipse  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  in 
every  part  of  the  hemisphere.  On  the  contrary,  it 
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is  always   more   in  one  country  than   another ;  and 
there  are  places  where  it  is  not  visible  at  all. 

The  moon  not  only  darkens  the  earth  at  certain 
times,  but  the  earth  also  casts  its  shadow  upon  the 
rnoon,  and  by  that  means  intercepts  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  it,  either  wholly  or  irf  part ;  and  this  is 
called  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  But  this  can  only  be 
when  the  moon  is  at  one  side  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  at  the  opposite  side-;  and  consequently  when  it 
is  a  fjll  moon.  And  as  this  planet  is  really  dark- 
ened by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  eclipse  is  seen 
at  the  same  time  from  every  part  of  one  hemisphere 
of  our  globe.  Should  the  reader  ask,  of  what  use 
are  eclipses  ?— Certainly  they  are  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  by  their  means  we  can  determine 
the  true  situation  of  cities  and  countries,  and  trace 
with  the  greatest  exactness  maps  of  the  most  remote 
countries.  Eclipses,  properly  observed,  tend  to 
confirm  chronology,  and  direct  the  navigator,  by 
shewing  his  longitudinal  distances  east  and  west. 

When  we  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon,  let 
us  think  of  the  great  events  which  shall  take  place 
at  the  last  day!  What  terror  shall  then  seize  the 
minds  of  men,  and  especially  of  unbelieving  sinners ; 
when  they  shall  behold  the  sun  darkened,  and  the 
moon  lose  her  light ;  when  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  O  may  we  then  enter  into 
that  world  were  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor 
of  the  moon,  but  where  the  Lord  shall  be  our  ever- 
lasting light,  and  qur  God  our  glory !  Amen. 
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JUNE  29. 
The  Stalk  of  the  Wheat. 

NATURE  is  making  continual  progress.  We  see 
tne  wheat  springing  up  daily,  and  the  tender  ear  in- 
sensibly ripening,  in  order  that  we  may  in  a  few 
weeks  be  furnished  with  nouriching  bread,  that  pre- 
cious gift  ot  heaven.  Let  us  view  a  field  of  wheat, 
and  endeavour  to  calculate  the  millions  of  ears  of 
corn  which  cover  it,  and  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of 
those  laws  which  afford  us  such  an  abundance. 
How  many  preparatives  were  necessary  to  furnish 
us  with  this  most  indispensable  of  all  food  !  How 
inany  progressive  changes  must  take  place  in  na- 
ture before  an  ear  of  corn  can  spring  up.  At  present 
it  is  ready  to  produce  its  ihiit,  and  invites  us  to 
reflect  on  its  construction. 

When  a  grain  of  wheat  has  been  some  time  in  the 
ground,  it  shoots  up  a  stalk,  which  rises  perpendicu» 
larly  ;  but  its  growth  is  very  gradual,  that  the  grain 
may  have  time  to  ripen.  It  attains  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved 
from  the  humidity  of  the  ground,  which  would  other- 
wise rot  it.  The  height  of  the  stalk  contribute 
also  to  refine  its  nutritious  juices,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  roots:  and  its  round  form  favours  this 
operation  ;  for  by  this  means  the  heat  penetrates 
«very  part  of  the  stem.  But  how  can  so  delicate  a 
stem  support  itself  ?  will  it  not  sink  under  its  own 
weight,  and  be  beaten  down  with  the  least  blast  of 
wind  r 

That   God  that   formed  the  stalk,   took  care  to 
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prevent  all  these  inconveniences.  It  is  furnished 
with  four  very  strong  knots,  which  serve  as  screws 
to  keep  it  tight,  without  preventing  its  pliability. 
The  construction  of  these  knots  display  the  great- 
est wisdom  :  they  are  full  of  little  holes,  like  a  fine 
sieve ;  by  which  means  the  sap  arises,  and  the  heat 
penetrates.  The  juices  which  collect  there,  are  at- 
tenuated and  purified  by  the  heat,  and  so  forced 
through  this  fine  strainer.  The  stalk  is  liable  of  be- 
ing beaten  down  by  storms  and  heavy  showers  ;  but 
its  'slenderness  is  its  security  ;  and  it  is  flexible 
enough  to  bend  without  breaking.  Were  it  harder 
and  stiffer,  it  might  certainly  resist  all  such  attacks, 
but  it  would  not  then  be  so  usefi.il  for  cattle,  nor 
serve  as  a  bed  for  the  poor. 

By  the  sides  of  the  principal  stem,  others  spring 
up  not  so  tall  ;  whose  leaves,  collecting  tke  drops  of 
rain  and  dew,  supply  the  plant  with  those  nutritious 
juices  which  are  necessary  for  it.  Meanwhile  the  ear, 
the  essential  part  of  the  plant,  is  gradually  formed. 
To  preserve  these  tender  sprouts  from  the  dangers 
they  are  exposed  to,  the  two  upper  leaves  of  the  stalks 
unite  closely ;  which  at  the  same  time  tend  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  necessary  juices.  But  as  soon  as 
the  stem  is  sufficiently  formed  to  supply  the  grain  of 
itself  with  the  necessary  juices,  the  leaves  gradually 
dry  and  drop  off ;  that  nothing  may  be  taken  from  the 
grain,  and  that  the  root  may  have  nothing  to  nourish 
that  is  useless.  When  this  scaffolding  is  removed, 
the  building  shews  itself  to  advantage  in  its  own 
beauty;  the  corn  waves  gracefully,  and  its  beard 
serves  both  for  ornament  and  for  a  defence  against 
the  birds.  Supplied  with  refreshing  showers,  it 
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flourishes  till  the  appointed  time,  gives  thfe  farmef 
the  most  pleasing  hopes,  ripens  day  by  day,  till  at 
last,  bowing  under  the  weight  of  its  riches,  its  head 
falls  under  the  sickle. 

What  divine  wisdom  and  power  are  displayed  in 
this  part  of  the  works  of  God  !  Yet  how  apt  arc 
we  to  be  inattentive  to  it,  because  it  is  continually 
before  our  eyes  ;  but  it  we  be  unaffected  with  this 
proof  of  the  Creator's  goodness,  what  additional 
proof  can  we  look  for?  Insensible,  ungrateful 
man  !  open  thy  heart  to  the  sweet  sensations  of 
grateful  joy!  If  thou  canst  view  a  field  of  corrj 
with  indifference,  thou  art  unworthy  of  the  bread 
which  it  so  abundantly  furnishes.  Shake  off  thy 
fetters  and  thy  insensibility,  and  learn  to  think  as  a 
man.  Taste  that  noblest  of  pleasures  which  a  mor- 
tal is  capable  of  upon  earth,  that  of  tracing  thy  Cre- 
ator in  all  things  ;  and  of  knowing  him  in  Christ  as 
thy  Father ! 


JUNE  30. 
On  the  Blight. 

THIS  is  the  name  by  which  those  insects  are  call- 
cd  which  settle  on  the  tops,  stems,  and  leaves  of 
plants,  sometimes  in  such  swarms  as  to  cover  thorn 
entirely.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  species  .  or 
them  as  there  are  plants ;  and  their  singularity 
renders  them  the  more  worthy  of  our  attention. 
One  thing  in  which  they  differ  from  ever)'  other  ani- 
mal species  is,  that  they  not  only  lay  eggs,  but  also 
produce  young  ones  alive.  As  long  as  the  fine  woather 
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lasts,  they  are  viviparous,  i.  e.  the  young  proceed 
from  their  mothers  lull  of  life,  and  perfectly  form- 
ed; because,  no  doubt,  the  plants  at  that  rime 
yield  them  sufficient  nourishment.  Towards  the 
middle  of  autumn  they  lay  eggs,  which  are  not 
hatched  'till  the  spring  following ;  tor  if  the  young 
ones  were,  produced  sooner,  they  would  perish  for 
want  of  food.  The  males  appear  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  females  begin  to  lay  ;  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  their  existence  is  not  necessary  till 
then.  This  conjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  expe- 
riments which  have  been  made  on  these  insects. 
If  you  take  a  young  one  at  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  and  put  it  by  itself  in  a  gltss,  it  will  produce 
one  just  like  itself,  when  it  has  acquired  a  ^certain 
decree  of  growth  ;  and  at  a  week's  end  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a"  numerous  family.  If  you  repeat  the 
experiment  on  one  of  its  young,  and  even  on  many 
generations,  the  result  will  be  the  same  ;  which  is  a 
proof  that  these  animals  engender  of  themselves, 
without  copulation. 

We  might  also  notice  another  singularity :  in 
some  sorts  ot  insects  the  males  have  wings,  and  the 
females  have  none;  but  in  the  blight  both  sexes  are 
alike:  both  are  produced  with,  or  both  without 
wings.  Those  which  have  wings  are  so  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  that  they  walk  over 
them  as  they  do  upon  fruit.  But  why  are  these 
Singularities  in  nature?  Why  does  the  Creator 
sometimes  deviate  from  the  common  laws?  To 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  of  all  that  i* 
3  B 
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created  ;  to  know  at  once  all  the  parts  of  the  im 
mense  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  connection  that 
is  between  them ;  to  be  able  to  judge  in  what, 
and  how  far,  each  thing  may  be  hurtful  or  injurious 
to  the  whole. 

But  we  must  be  contented  with  general  reasons  ; 
which  may  in  some  measure  serve  to  solve  the  above 
questions. 

God  here  shews  us  the  command  which  he  has 
over  all  nature.  He  is  the  supreme  lawgiver, 
who  assigns  to  each  being  the  laws  by  which 
it  must  abide.  He  to  whom  all  beings  must  sub- 
mit, has  a  right  to  make  and  govern  them  as  ht 
pleases. 

We  find  a  great  variety  in  nature,  which  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  rejoice  in 
the  contemplation  of  it,  but  to  admire  the  glory  of 
God. 

Even  the  singularities  in  the  natural  world,  en 
ter  into  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  and  seera 
to  teach  us,  that  the  singularities  in  the  moral 
world,  and  the  different  states  of  men  arc  equal- 
ly under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  who 
orders  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  j 
and  so  as  they  shall  redound  to  the  glory  of  kis 
fcoly  name  for  evermore. 
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JULY  1. 

On  foreign  Plants. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  corn,  and  a  great  number  of 
our  vegetables,  come  from  foreign  countries,  and 
generally  from  warmer  climates  than  our  own ; 
most  of  them  from  Italy.  They  are  brought  thi- 
ther from  Greece;  and  Greece  had  them  from 
the  East.  When  America  was  discovered,  many 
plants  and  flowers  were  found  there,  which  were  till 
then  unknown  ;  and  which  have  been  since  trans- 
planted into  Europe  with  great  success.  The 
English,  however,  have  still  much  difficulty  in  cul- 
tivating North  American  plants  in  their  country. 
Most  of  the  different  sorts  of  corn  on  which  the  men 
and  animals  subsist,  are  grass-plants ;  but  though 
our  fields  are  now  covered  with  them,  they  are 
foreign  to  us.  Wheat  and  rye  are  indigenous  in 
Little  Tartary  and  Siberia  ;  where  they  now  grow 
without  culture.  We  are  not  certain  indeed  from 
whence  barley  and  oats  come  ;  but  it  is  clear  they 
qre  not  indigenous  in  our  climate ;  if  they  were, 
culture  would  be  unnecessary.  Rice  is  the  produce 
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ot  Ethiopia.  It  has  also  been  cultivated  in  Am* 
rica,  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  they  now  send  us  annually  vessels  entirely 
laden  with  this  useful  seed.  The  buck- wheat  conies 
originally  from  Asia :  the  crusades  brought  in  to 
Italy  ;  from  whence  it  came  into  Germany.  Many 
of  our  herbs,  and  vegetables  also,  have  a  foreign 
original.  Borage  comes  from  Syria,  cresses  from 
Crete,  cauliflowers  from  Cyprus,  and  asparagus  from 
Asia.  Chervil  comes  from  Italy,  aneth  from  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  fennel  from  the  Canary  islands, 
and  anise  and  parsley  from  Egypt.  Garlic  ap- 
pears to  be  the  produce  of  the  East,  si)  allots  come 
from  Siberia,  and  horse-raddit-h  Irom  China.  Kid- 
ney-beans come  irom  the  East  Indies,  gourds  from 
Astracan,  lentiles  from  France,  and  potatoes  from 
Brazil.  Tobacco  was  brought  by  the  Spaniards, 
from  a  place  ot  that  name  in  the  province  ot  Juca- 
tan,  in  America.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ornaments  of  our  gardens.  The  most  beautiful 
flowers  are  foreign  productions.  Jessamine  comes 
from  the  East  Indies,  the  cedar  tree  from  Persia, 
the  tulip  from  Cappadocia,  the  daffodil  from  Italy, 
the  lily  from  Syria,  the  tube-rose  from  Ceylon  and 
Java,  and  the  pink  and  carnation  from  Italy. 

In  how  many  ways  does  the  Creator  provide  for 
our  happiness  and  enjoyment,  by  making  the  most 
remote  countries  contribute  towards  it  !  There 
appears  to  be  an  universal  transmigration  over  all 
the  earth.  Men,  animals,  and  vegetables  bans- 
plant  themselves,  and  pass  from  one  region  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  these  successive  changes  will  probably 
->8st  as  long  as  time  itself. 
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In  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  please  thec, 
C)  God,  to  transport  me,  may  I  endeavour  to  act 
uprightly,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  thy  glory,  and 
the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures,  until  I  arrive  at 
those  regions  oi 'bliss  and  perfection,  where  nothing 
I  hall  be  subject  to  change !  Amei}, 


JULY  2. 
On  the  Transformation  of  Caterpillars. 

THE  transformation  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butter- 
fly, is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  in 
nature,  and  in  many  respects  merits  our  attention. 
The  manner,  in  which  caterpillars  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  change,  is  truly  wonderful.  They 
do  not  immediately  become  butterflies,  but  pass 
through  a  middle  state.  Having  cast  their  skins 
three  or  four  times,  they  strip  off  their  last  coat,  and 
become  a  substance  which  has  no  resemblance  to  a 
living  creature.  They  then  wrap  themselves  up  in 
a  shelly  covering,  called  the  chrysalis ;  and  which  is 
something  like  a  child  in  swaddling-clothes.  In 
this  state  they  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  and  some- 
times several  months,  till  at  last  they  come  out  from 
this  species  of  sepulchre  in  the  form  of  butter- 
flies. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  sorts  o»  butter- 
flies ;  the  wings  of  the  one  are  raised,  the  others  tie 
flat.  The  first  fly  during  the  day,  the  latier  during 
the  night.  The  caterpillars  of  die  nocturnal  butter- 
flies spin  themselves  to  a  cone,  and  shut  themselves 
in  it  when  the  time  o*"  their  transformation  ap- 
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preaches.  Those  which  arc  to  be  diurnal  butter- 
flies, hang  themselves  up  in  some  convenient  place  ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  they  make  themselves  a  very 
small  web  with  very  fine  thread  ;  and  then  kwerting 
their  natural  position,  they  suspend  themselves  so 
that  their  head  inclines  a  little  towards  the  top. 

Thus  both  sorts  of  caterpillars  bury  themselves,  as 
it  were,  alive,  and  seem  to  wait  patiently  the  end  of 
their  caterpillar  st&te  ;  as  if  they  foresaw,  that  after 
a  short  repose  they  were  to  receive  a  new  exist- 
ence, and  should  appear  again  in  a  greatly  im- 
proved state,  viz.  that  of  a  splendid  butterfly. 

This  is  a  just  emblem  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous.  To  true  believers,  death  is 
only  a  species  of  sleep  ;  a  short  and  s\veet  rest  after 
the  pains  and  miseries  of  life.  A  moment,  during 
which  they  are  deprived  of  motion  and  life,  as  to 
their  bodies  ;  only  that  they  may  appear  afterwards 
with  more  glory,  and  enter  into  a  new  and  better 
life. 

What  is  a  caterpillar?  A  blind,  creeping,  despi- 
cable worm;  which,  wliile  it  drags  on  its  life,  is 
exposed  to  persecution  and  death  every  moment : 
and  is  not  this  the  case  with  good  men  r 

The  caterpillar  prepares  itself  with  the  utmost 
care  for  its  change,  and  for  that  state  of  inaction 
and  weakness  in  which  it  must  for  a  time  remain. 
Just  so  a  true  believer,  before  death  comes,  pre- 
pares by  divine  grace  for  the  change  that  is  before 
him.  and  waits  the  Lord's  time  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  body  and  raised  from  the  grave,  that  soul  and 
body  may  enter  into  n  better  state. 

Ths  walk  and  earthly  body  of  a  righteous  man 
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mil  show  itseif  atiet  the  resurrection,  in  t  orilliant, 
glorious,  and  perfect  state.  As  a  mortal  man,  he 
was  attached  to  earth,  and  occupied  too  much  with 
sensual  and  earthly  objects.  But  after  the  resur- 
rection, he  soars  abore  thousands  of  worlds,  and 
with  a  steady  and  penetrating  eye  he  takes  in  all 
nature  at  once.  Still  his  soul  rises  infinitely  higher, 
he  approaches  the  Deity,  and  is  absorbed  in  the 
most  sublime  meditations.  Before  his  death  he  was 
comparatively  blind  in  his  search  after  truth  ;  now 
he  sees  and  can  behold  it  in  its  full  lustre.  His  body 
being  spiritual  and  incorruptible,  he  no  longer  re- 
quires gross  aliment  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  lives 
on  heavenly  food,  and  hb  heart  overflows  with  uttv 
mixed  delight. 
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The  S'dk  Worm. 

THE  silk  worms  appear  to  be  a  family  of  cater- 
pillars. They  are  composed  of  several  moveabk 
rings ;  and  are  well  provided  with  feet  and  claws, 
to  catch  hold  wheicver  occasion  requires.  They 
nave  two  teeth,  which  do  not  act  upward  and  down 
wards  like  ours,  but  from  right  to  left ;  which  they 
»jse  to  saw,  cut  and  slope  out  the  leaves.  A  vessel 
is  seen  through  the  skin  of  their  backs,  which  seems 
to  contract  and  dilate  at  intervals,  and  which  per- 
forms the  functions  of  the  heart.  This  worm  has 
nine  orifices  at  each  side,  which  correspond  with  so 
ina«y  hmgs  ard  assist  m  th«  circulation  of  t*» 
-nutritive  juices. 
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Under  the  mouth  is  a  sort  of  reel,  with  two  holes 
from  which  it  emits  two  drops  of  gum,  with  which 
its  bag  is  filled.  These  resemble  two  distaffs,  which 
continually  furnish  the  matter  to  make  its  thread. 
The  gum  which  runs  through  the  two  holes  takes 
that  form  and  lengthens  into  a  double  thread  ; 
which  suddenly  loses  its  fluidity,  and  acquires  the 
consistence  necessary  to  support,  and  to  contain  the 
norm.  It  connects  the  two  threads  into  one ;  glu- 
ing them  together  by  means  of  its  lore  paws.  This 
double  thread,  though  it  is  so  very  fine,  is  neverthe- 
less strong,  and  of  an  astonishing  length.  Each 
silk-worm's  bag  is  formed  of  a  thread  five  hundred 
German  ells  long;  and  as  the  thread  is  double 
throughout  its  whole  length,  each  one  contains 
a  thousand  ells,  the  whole  of  which  weighs  only  two 
grains  and  a  half ! 

The  lite  of  the  silk-worm,  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
is  very  short  :  nevertheless  it  passes  through  differ- 
ent states,  which  insensibly  bring  it  to  perfection. 
When  it  first  comes  out  of  the  egg,  it  is  extremely 
small,  and  is  perfectly,  black,  especially  in  the  head, 
which  is  more  shining  then  the  rest  part  of  it.  Some 
days  after  it  assumes  a  dark-grey  appearance.  Af- 
terwards its  coat  becomes  dirty  and  ragged  ;  then  it 
throws  it  off,  and  appears  in  a  new  dress.  It  now 
becomes  larger  and  whiter,  but  rather  tinged  with 
green,  as  green  leaves  are  its  food.  After  a  few 
days,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  the  quality  of  its  food  and  constitution,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  sleeps  nearly  two  days;  then  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  agitaied  :  its  extraordinary  effort* 
turn  it  nearly  red.  Its  skin  wrinkles  and  shrivel* 
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up :  a  second  time  it  is  thrown  off,  and  cast  away 
along  with  its  teet.  Thus  in  a  month's  time  it  has 
two  new  di esses,  then  it  begins  to  eat  afresh,  and 
might  very  weil  pass  tor  another  animal. 

After  having  ted  tor  ,a  lew  da)  s,  it  falls  again  into 
a  kind  of  lethargy  ;  in  recovering  from  uhich,  it 
once  more  changes  its  garment.  This  is  the  third 
skin  it  has  cast  away  since  it  came  out  of  the  shell. 
It  continues  to  eat  a  little  longer,  and  then  leaves  off 
entirely ;  prepares  itself  a  retreat,  and  draws  a 
thread  off  its  reel,  which  it  wraps  roun'  "tself,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  we  should  wind  tnread  about  an 
oval  piece  ot  wood.  This  covering  •"ons'sts  of  ex- 
treme fine  threads  of  silk.  The  worm  ests  quietly 
in  the  cone  which  it  has  spun  till  the  end  cf  about 
fifteen  days,  .when  it  eats  its  way  out,  if  it  be  not 
killed  by  being  exposed  to  the  .heat  of  the  sun,  or 
that  of  an  oven.  Then  the  silk  cones  are  tnrown 
into  warm  water,  and  stirred  about  with  small  twigs, 
to  remove  the  loose  threads,  and  then  the  silk  is 
wound  off  upon  a  reel  maa?  on  purpose. 

Thus  we  owe  thr  luxury  of  our  clothing  to  a  worm 
or  a  caterpillar !  Tl  is  leflection  ought  to  humble 
us.  Let  us  remember,  that  the  meanest  animals, 
even  those  which  are  Despicable  in  themselves,  have 
been  created  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind.  A 
worm,  Mhich  ne  can  scarcely  condescend  to  look  at, 
becomes  a  blessing  to  whole  provinces,  a  consi- 
derable object  of  commerce,  and  a  source  of 
riches. 

Many  persons  resemble  the  silk-worm  at  least  in 
this,  that  they  pass  a  great  part  of  Iheir  lives  in  feed- 
ing their  bodies ;  but  how  few  of  them  render  them- 

VOL,  it.  » 
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selves  useful  to  the  world   by  their  fcboun ! 
it  not  be  so  with  the  reader1! 
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On  the  Rainbow 
. 
WHEN  the  sun  reflects  its  rays  on  th«  drops  of 

water  which  fall  from  the  clouds,  and  we  are  placed 
with  our  back  towards  the  sun,  and  have  the  cloud 
tefore  us,  then  we  see  a  rainbow.  The  drops  of 
rain  may  be  considered  as  little  transparent  balls, 
on  which  the  rays  fall,  and  are  twice  refracted, 
and  once  reflected  :  hence  the  seven  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  pur- 
ple, and  violet.  These  colours  appear  so  much  the 
more  lively,  according  as  the  cloud  behind  is  darker, 
and  the  drops  of  rain  fall  thick  and  fast  The  drops 
falling  continually,  produce  a  new  rainbow  every 
moment ;  and  as  each  spectator  has  his  particular 
situation,  from  whence  he  views  this  phasnomenon, 
it  so  happens,  properly  speaking,  that  two  men  can- 
not see  the  same  rainbow.  This  meteor  can  last  no 
longer  than  the  drops  of  rain  continue  to  fall. 

The  rainbow,  considered  merely  as  a  phcenome- 
non  of  nature,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  imagina- 
ble. It  is  a  picture  of  the  Creator's  most  beauti- 
fully coloured.  But  when  we  recollect,  that  God 
has  made  this  meteor  a  sign  of  his  pardon,  and  of 
i he  covenant  he  vouchsafed  to  make  with  mankind, 
then  we  shall  find  matter  in  it  for  the  most  edit} in* 
reflec  lions. 

"When  ux  rak»  fo  genera,  there  tannbt  be  a,  rate 
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DOW  A$  often  therefoYe  as  we  see  this  beautifui 
meteor,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  we 
nse4  not  fear  another  deluge;  for  to  effect  one, 
there  must  be  a  violent  rain  from  all  parts  qf  .$q 
heavens  at  once.  Thus  when  the  sky  is  only  cctvq^ 
ed  with  clouds  on  one  side,  and  the  sun  appears  oj} 
the  other,  it  is  a  sign  that  these  dark  clouds*  will  dis- 
perse, and  that  the  sky  will  soon  become,  serene : 
and  this  is  the  evident  reason  why  we  cannot  see  a 
rainbow  unless  the  sun  is  behind  us,  and  the  raja, 
opposite  to  us.  To  form  a  rainbow,  the  sun,  ai*4 
the  rain  must  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God  !  He  still 
remembers  the  world  in  mercy.  He  has  not  ye$ 
destroyed  and  he  will  never  drown  it  more.  Let  us 
adore  him  whose  covenant  of  grace  is  everlasting: 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure. 
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On  Birds  Nests. 

To  any  reflecting  mind,  there  must  appear  to.  be 
many  objects  worthy  of  remark  in  the  nests  of  birds. 
Is  it  possible  not  to  admire  those  little  regular  edi- 
fices, composed  of  so  many  different  materials,  col- 
lected and  arranged  with  so  much  skill  and  labour ; 
constructed  with  so  much  industry,  elegance  and 
neatness ;  with  no  other  tools  than  a  beak  and  two 
feet  !  It  is  not  sq  wonderful  that  the  hand  of  man 
can  erect  large  buildings,  according  to  all  the  rule$ 
of  art,  when  we  consider  that  the  artists  are  endo'V- 
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ed  with  reason,  and  have  abundance  of  tools  to 
carry  their  purpose  into  execution.  But  that  & 
bird,  notwithstanding  its  disadvantages,  should  be 
capable  of  unHiug  so  much  address,  regularity  and 
solidity  in  constructing  its  nests,  is  what  we  cannot 
too  much  admire. 

How  wondertul  is  the  nest  of  the  goldfinch  !  The 
insides  are  lined  with  cotton,  fur,  and  fine  silky 
threads.  The  outside  is  woven  with  thick  mo*s,  the 
colour  of  which  resembles  the  bark  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  nest  is  built,  that  it  may  not  be  so  easily 
discovered.  In  some  nests,  the  hair,  down,  "and 
straw  are  curiously  interwoven.  In  others,  tl.e 
parts  are  neatly  joined,  and  tied  together  with  a 
thread,  made  by  the  bird  itself,  of  flax,  tow,  and 
horse  hair,  and  frequently  of  spiders1  wrbs.  The 
blackbird  and  lapwing,  and  some  others  plaster 
their  nests  with  a  thin  coat  of  mortar,  which  cements 
all  the  parts  together ;  and  then  before  it  is  dry, 
they  stick  some  moss,  &c.  to  it,  to  render  it  ciose  and 
warm.  The  swaiiows  build  differently  to  other  birds. 
They  use  neither  sticks,  straw,  nor  ligaments;  bu* 
with  a  sort  of  cement  they  form  themselves  nests  in 
our*\cbimneys,  perfectly  secure,  neat,  aad  conveni- 
ent. v  % 

But  the  nests  which  deserve  most  to  be  admired, 
are  those  of  certain  Indian  birds  ;  which  they  art- 
fully suspend  on  the  branches  of  trees,  to  defend 
them  from  the  ravages  of  some  animals  and  insects. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  birds  have  their  peculiar  manner 
of  placing  their  nests.  Some  build  in  houses,  others 
in  trees,  or  on  the  ground,  but  always  in  such  a 
manner  as  mav  best  contribute  to  their  security,  the 
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rearing  of  their  young,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
sr>ecies. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  above  reflections,  that 
birds  cannot  be  mere  machines.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  all  their  works  they  propose  to  themselves  certain 
designs.  They  form  their  nests  hollow,  almost  like 
the  half  of  a  globe,  that  the  heat  may  be  the  better 
contained  in  them.  The  inside  of  their  nests  are 
lined  with  feathers,  so  that  their  young  may  lie  soft 
and  warm.  How  wonderful  is  the  instinct  of  birds  ! 
Where  do  they  learn  that  they  are  to  have  eggs,  and 
that  the  eggs  require  nests  to  keep  them  warm,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  falling?  How  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  their  nests  are  neither  too  large,  nor  too 
small  ?  Who  teaches  them  never  to  -mistake  the 
time,  and  to  calculate  so  exactly,  as  never  to  lay 
their  eggs  till  their  nests  are  finished  ?  And  who 
can  explain  these  mysteries  in  nature?  Mankind 
know  too  little  of  the  souls  of  animals  to  know  this 
satisfactorily  :  we  may  however  conclude,'  that  these 
faculties  are  the  effects  of  divine  wisdom  and 
power. 


JULY  6. 
.;uoiO: 

The  many  enjoyments  ivefnd  in  Nature. 

LET  us  turn  our  eyes  to  whatever  part  of  the  ere. 
ation  we  please,  we  every  where  find  something 
that  interests  either  our  senses,  our  imagination,  or 
our  reason.  ,9-kv?  «,iaj  t  4tiar.  bcmtoo 

-   All  nature  is  so  formed,  as  to  afford  us  number- 
less pleasing  objects,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  variety 
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of  enjoyments,  which  continually  succeed  each  other. 
Our  constant  taste  for  variety  is  always  gratified. 
Each  part  of  the  day  toings  new  pleasures,  either  to 
our  senses  or  to  our  imaginations.  While  the  sun 
illuminates  the  h^riaon,  the  plants  and  animals,  with 
a  thousand  agreeable  objects,  strike  our  eyes  ;  and 
wen  in  the  night  we  are  charmed  and  transported 
with  the  majesty  of  the  sky.  Nature  seems  to  la- 
bour on  every  &ide,  to  surprise  us  with  new  plea- 
sures. We  must  be  blind  and  senseless  indeed,  if 
we  are  not  struck  with  this  infinite  variety,  and  if 
we  do  not  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator.  The  same  spring  that  waters  the  val- 
ley, quenches  our  thirst,  pleases  our  ear,  and  invites 
us  to  sleep.  The  shady  forest,  which  defends  us 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  where  we  enjoy  an  agree- 
able coolness,  and  where  we  hear  the  melody  of 
various  birds,  feeds  at  the  same  time  a  multitude  of 
animals,  which  are  themselves  food  for  us.  The 
same  tr^es  whose  blossoms,  a  few  months  ago,  de- 
lighted our  eyes,  will  soon  produce  delicious  fruits 
to  please  our  taste  ;  and  the  fields,  now  covered  with 
waving  corn,  will  soon  supply  us  with  plentiful 
crops.  Nature  presents  no  object  to  us  that  is  not 
pleasing  and  useful  in  more  respects  than  one.  The 
merciful  care  of  providence  ordained,  that,  the  colour 
of  green,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  should  clothe 
and  cover  the  earth.  However  agreeable  this  colour 
12  in  itself,  variety  adds  to  its  charms :  hence  we 
see  light  and  shade  blended  together.  Landscapes 
covered  with  woods,  brambles,  pulse,  and  grass, 
present  us  with  a  picture  truly  magnificent ;  where 
the  tints  of  green  are  infinitely  varied,  crossing  and 


;ntersecting  each  other,  and  blending  themselves  sO 
as  to  be  insensibly  melted  into  each  other ;  and  yet 
are  always  in  perfect  harmony.  Each  month  af- 
fords us  different  plants  and  flowers.  A  constant 
succession  prevents  any  void  in  the  vegetable  "king- 
dom. If  any  ask,  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  tfll 
these  blessings  ?  The  hills  and  the  valleys  wiH  tell 
them  ;  the  ear?a  points  it  to  their  sight ;  the  sky  is  a 
glass  in  which  they  may  behold  it ;  the  thunder,  the 
rain,  and  the  rainbow,  declare  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  All  things  in  nature  bear  the 
impression  of  his  handy-work.  The  birds,  wifh 
their  melodious  notes  celebrate  him.  The  "bound 
ing  flocks,  and  the  stag  in  the  midst  of  the  forests ; 
the  insignificant  worm,  and  the  enormous  whale  that 
spouts  the  waves  to  the  sky,  and  sinks  large  ships ; 
the  terrible  crocodile,  and  that  moving  mountain 
the  majestic  elephant ;  all  the  numerous  iiosts  of 
animals  which  people^  the  air,  the  earth,  and  'the 
sea;  they  all  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  uro- 
tlaim  his  existence, 

And  are  we  deaf  to  this  loud  and  general  voice  of 
nature?  How  unpardonable  if  we  arel  <3  let 
us,  who  are  the  happy  witnesses  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord,  let  us,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  creatures, 
pay  him  constant  and  grateful  adoration.  All  things 
remind  us  of  his  goodness,  and  shew  our  obligations 
to  praise  him.  May  our  souls  be  filled  with  jgrffte- 
ful  joy.  The  more  we  reflect  on  nature,  and  'its 
various  beauties,  more  sensible  we  shall  b£  that 
our  God  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  love,  and  that  ltte 
Christian  religion  is  a  source  of  real  joy,  smfi 
tinual  motive  for  grateful  praise 
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JULY  7- 

0w  the  Flower  Garden. 

LET  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  flower-garden, 
and  reflect  on  the 'number  of  different  beauties  as- 
sembled together  in  so  small  a  space.  The  art  and 
industry  of  man  have  made  it  a  fine  theatre  of  the 
most  beautiiul  flowers.  But  this  fine  garden  would 
be  a  desert,  full  of  thistles  and  thorns,  without  care 
and  cultivation.  This  is  a  just  picture  of  unedu- 
cated youth ;  but  when  young  persons  are  properly 
instructed,  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  they 
resemble  the  lovely  flowers  of  a  garden,  which  now 
delight  with  their  beauty,  and  will  soon  produce 
fruit  beneficial  to  society. 

See  the  night-violet,  which  towards  evening  scents 
our  gardens  with  its  perfume.  Though  all  other 
odours  are  absorbed  in  this,  yet  it  his  no  beauty, 
and  scarcely  resembles  a  flower.  It  is  small,  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  tinged  with  green ;  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  leaves.  Modest 
without  show  or  pretensions,  it  perfumes  the  whole 
garden,  though  it  is  scarcely  noticed  in  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  flower  of 
so  mean  an  appearance  can  shed  so  pleasing  and 
so  sweet  a  perfume.  It  resembles  a  person  who  is 
not  beautiful,  but  who  has  a  fine  understanding, 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities.  The  righteous  man 
..often  does  good  secretly,  and  diffuses  all  around 
him  the  savour  of  good  works:  but  such  a  person, 
has  often  nothing  of  distinction,  either  in  his 
condition,  or  rank. 
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But  both  beauty  and  a  fine  scent  are  united  in  the 
carnation.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers. 
It  almost  equals  the  tulip  in  its  colours,  and  sur- 
passes it  in  the  multitude  of  its  leaves  and  the  ele- 
gance of  its  form.  A  little  bed  of  carnations  is  an 
emblem  of  a  person  in  whom  sense  and  beauty  are 
united,  and  who  knows  how  to  conciliate  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  rose.  Its  colour, 
form,  and  scent,  are  all  pleasing ;  but  how  weak 
and  transitory  is  it !  It  soon  loses  those  charms 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  flowers.  This  is  a 
useful  lesson  to  those  who  shine  only  in  beauty.  It 
ought  to  teach  them  not  to  trust  in  their  charms,  or 
be  vain  of  their  short-lived  excellence. 

But  how  many  flowers  are  already  withered  arid 
fallen  !  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  complain  of 
this  instability.  The  world  is  a  great  stage,  where 
we  are  not  always  to  see  the  same  actors.  The 
variety  in  nature  constitutes  a  part  of  its  perfection. 
The  charms  of  novelty  affect  us  most :  hence  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  a  succession  of  new  ob- 
jects. The  short  duration  of  flowers  tends  to  in* 
crease  their  value  ;  their  absence  makes  us  wish  for 
their  return.  Were  they  continually  before  us,  we 
should  soon  become  satiated  and  disgusted.  When 
once  we  have  seen  an  object  in  all  its  different  points 
of  view,  we  have  in  some  sort  exhausted  its  beau- 
ties, become  indifferent  to  it,  and  aspire  after  new 
pleasures.  The  variety  and  continual  succession  of 
earthly  goods,  is  a  mean  which  God  employs  to 
make  our  lives  constantly  agreeable. 

Such  is  worldly  happiness  !     "  All  flesh  is  gr*s, 
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"  and  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
"  The  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  thereof  lalleth 
"  away."  Death  leaves  no  traces  of  the  outward 
charms  which  adorn  any  of  the  human  race.  Let 
us  then  seek  after  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  our 
eternal  happiness  is  secure.  Wisdom,  piety,  and 
the  blessings  of  true  Christianity  never  fade;  but 
are  inexhaustible  sources  of  eternal  joy. 


JULY  8. 

A    description  of    the    usual  ph&nomenon    of  a 
Thunder-Storm 

HOWEVER  formidable  the  phaenomenon  of  a 
thunder-storm  may  be,  there  is  something  so  grand 
and  curious  in  it,  that  the  different  effects  produced 
by  it  deserve  well  to  be  examined  :  and  this  exa 
mination  is  the  more  necessaiy,  as  we  are  often  pre- 
vented by  excessive  tear  from  considering  this  noble 
spectacle  with  sufficient  attention. 
•  When  a  stormy  cloud,  which  is  nothing  but  a  col- 
4ection  of  vapours  strongly  electrified,  approaches 
near  enough  to  a  house  or  a  tower,  or  an  unelec- 
•trifled  cloud,  so  that  a  spark  issues  from  it,  that  ex- 
plosion takes  place  which  we  term  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. The  light  we  then  see  is  ihe  lightning,  or  the 
thunder-bolt  Sometimes  we  only  see  a  momentary 
"flash  ;  at  other  times  it  is  a  train  of  fire  in  a  zig-zag 
form.  The  explosion  attending  the  lightning  shews 
that  the  vapours  which  form  the  thunder,  being  sud- 
denly agitated  and  enflamed,  dilate  the  air  with 
vielence.  A  clap  attend*  every  electric  spark 
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This  is  the  thunder  ;  which  is  sometimes  composed 
of  many  claps,  or  prolonged  in  multiplied  echoes. 
There  is  always  some  interval  between  the  flash  and 
the  clap  ;  and  this  may  often  lead  us  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  danger :  for  it  requires  a  certain  space  of 
time  for  the  sound  to  reach  our  car  from  the  place  of 
the  cloud ;  whereas  the  lightning  reaches  our  sight 
with  inconceivable  swiftness.  Therefore  as  soon  as 
we  see  a  flash  of  lightning,  we  have  only  to  reckon 
the  sounds  in  a  watch,  or  how  often  the  pulse  beats 
between  the  flash  and  the  clap.  Whoever  can  count 
about  ten  pulsations  or  sounds  from  the  time  he  saw 
the  lightning  till  he  hears  the  thunder,  is  a  quarter 
of  a  league  distant  from  the  thunder  cloud  ;  for  >it  is 
estimated  that  the  sound  takes  th.e  time  of  forty  pul- 
sations to  the  space  of  a  league. 

Lightning  does  not  always  proceed  in  a  right  line ; 
but  often  winds  about  in  all  directions,  and  some- 
times does  not  take  fire  till  near  the  ground.  The 
combustible  matter  which  reaches  the  ground  or 
takes  fire  near  it  never  fails  to  strike ;  but  some- 
times it  has.  not  sufficient  strength  to  reach  us,  and 
like  a  bomb  ill  charged,  it  is  dissipated  in .  the  at- . 
mosphere,  and  does  no  hurt.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fiery  exhalations  reach  the  ground,  they 
sometimes  make  a  terrible  havoc.  The  course  of 
the  lightning  is  very  singular,  and  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. It  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  the  quantity  of  exhalations.  The  lightning 
goes  in  all  directions,  wherever  it  can  meet  with 
combustible  matter :  as  when  a  grain  of  gunpowder 
is  lighted,  the  flame  runs  along  the  train,  and  seta 
«very  thing  k  meets  with  on  fire.  The  prodigious 
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of  lightning  is  manifest  from  its  wonderful 
effect  So  intense  is  the  heat  of  the  flame,  that  it 
burns  and  consumes  every  thing  it  meets  with  that  is 
combustible.  Even  metals  are  melted  by  it ;  but  it 
oftrn  spares  what  is  contained  in  them,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  porous  to  give  it  a  free  passage.  It 
ie  by  the  velocity  of  the  lightning  that  the  bones  of 
animals  and  men  are  sometimes  calcined,  while  the 
flesh  remains  unhurt  ;  that  the  most  solid  buildings, 
are  thrown  down;  that  trees  are  split  asunder,  or 
torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  that  the  thickest  walls  are 
pierced  through;  that  rocks  and  stones  are  broken 
and  reduced  to  powder.  When  men  and  animals 
are  found  suffocated,  their  death  must  be  attributed 
to  the  rarefaction  and  violent  motion  of  the  air,  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  and  velocity  of  the  lightning. 

Let  us  seriously  reflect  on  this  wonderful  and 
dreadful  pha-nomenon.  How  many  are  the  wonders 
of  a  single  thunder  sorm !  We  behold  a  heavy- 
black  cloud ;  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High. 
It  descends  towards  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  God  who 
"  bows  the  heavens,  and  comes  down  with  darkness 
"  under  his  feet."— 2  Sam.  xxii.  10.  The  wind 
arises,  the  storm  commences;  but  God  himself  is 
in  the  whirlwind,  for,  **  he  walketh  on  the  wings  of 
a  the  wind."— Psal.  civ.  3.  At  his  command  the 
clouds  disperse,  and  the  hail,  the  lightning,  and  the 
thunder  fly  abroad.  Hearken  to  his  terrible  voice, 
and  to  the  threatening  sound  that  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  darts  his  lightning  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  and  his  light  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Thus  '•  the  God  of  glory  thundereth  ;"  but 
though  this  terrible  voice  alarms  the  universe,  his 
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beneficent  hand  nourishes  all  his  creatures  abundantly, 
•nd  his  saving  mercy  is  extended  to  all  his  chosen. 


JULY  9- 
On  the  Ants. 

WE  may  consider  the  ants,  as  well  as  the  bees,  at 
a  little  republic,  which  has  its  peculiar  government, 
laws,  and  police.  They  appear  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
town,  divided  into  several  streets,  which  lead  to  dif- 
ferent magazines.  Their  activity  and  industry,  in 
collecting  and  using  the  materials  they  require  for 
their  nests,  is  truly  wonderful.  They  all  lend  a 
hand  in  digging  the  earth,  and  carrying  it  afterwards 
out  of  their  habitation.  They  bring  together  a  large 
quantity  of  grass,  stubble,  and  twigs,  of  which  they 
form  a  heap.  This  appears  very  irregular  at  first; 
nevertheless  niuch  art  is  discovered  when  it  is  exa- 
mined with  attention.  Under  the  domes,  or  little 
hills  which  cover  them,  and  which  are  always  so 
formed  RS  to  let  the  water  run  off,  there  are  what 
may  be  termed  galleries,  which  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  streets  of 
this  little  city. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  care  which 
the  ants  take  of  their  eggs,  of  the  worms  which 
come  out  of  them,  and  of  the  nymphae  which  are 
formed  from  the  latter.  How  carefully  do  they 
carry  them  from  one  place  to  another.  They  feed 
their  young,  and  remove,  with  the  most  tender  so- 
licitude, whatever  might  injure  them.  They  even 
take  care  to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of  warmth 
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around  them.  Their  hard  labour  during  summer 
has  .for  its  principal  object  the  preservation  of  their 
young.  They  themselves  require  no  tood  in  win- 
ter, as  they  are  in  an  insensiole  state  till  the  spring 
returns.  No  sooner  are  their  young  out  of  the  egg, 
but  they  are  emplojed  in  .feeding  them ;  and  this 
gives  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  in  general 
they  have  many  houses,  and  they  carry  their  little 
ones  from  one  habitation  to  another,  which  they  in- 
tend to  people.  They  bring  their  chrysalis,  near  the 
surface  according  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry,  hot 
or  cold.  In  mild  weather  they  bring  them  to  the 
surface ;  and  even  sometimes  after  a  shower  they 
lay  them  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  gentle  dew  alter  a  long 
drought.  But  when  night,  cold,  or  rain  approaches, 
they  take  their  dear  nurslings  in  their  paws,  and 
descend  so  lar  in  the  ground,  that  one  must  dig 
more  .than  a  foot  deep  in  order  to  find  them. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  these  insects.  The 
vood-ants  constantly  lie  in  wood  or  bushes,  and  do 
no  harm  to  fields.  Of  these  there  are  two  species, 
the  red  and  the  black.  Some  of  them  lodge  in  the 
ground  in  dry  places,  and  generally  choose  those 
parts  \*here  they  find  the  roots  ot  fir  and  birch 
.trees,  ami  there  fix  their  habitation.  Others  live  on 
old  trunks  of  trees  above  ground ;  high  enough  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  moisture  of  the  ground  beneath. 
.They  form  themselves  apartments  in  the  cavities  ot 
the  tnnk,  and  cover  them  with  straw,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  snow  and  rain.  The  field  ants  like- 
wise, aie  either  black  or  red,  like  the  former,  lait 
much  smaller.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  they  bury 
themselves  pretty  deep  ;  but  a?  soon  as  it  becomes 
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rainy,  they  gradually  raise  their  habitation  higher; 
and  when  the  rain  abates,  they  invariably  return  to 
their  subterraneous  apartments. 

But  are  such  mischievous  insects  as  these  worthy 
of  our  notice?  they  make  sad  havoc  in  our  fields 
and  meadows ;  they  make  the  earth  hollow,  tear  it 
up  and  hinder  plants  and  vegetables  from  growing; 
they  are  enemies  to  the  bees  and  siik-worms ;  they 
hurt  our  flowers,  and  injure  the  roots  of  young 
trees,  and  commit  other  depradations.  And  hence  it 
is  they  are  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  destroyed 
wherever  they  are  found.  If  they  gathered  honey, 
though  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of  other  crea- 
tures, they  would  be  highly  valued  ;  but  because 
their  labours  hurt  some  useful  plants,  we  imagine; 
ourselves  authorised  to  exterminate  them.  But 
surely  the  little  injury  they  do,  does  not  render  them 
unworthy  of  our  attention.  Should  we  regard  no- 
thing but  what  we  derive  benefit  from?  Let  us 
throw  aside  this  prejudice.  May  not  even  the  ants 
Contribute  something  to  our  amusement  and  in  < 
struction  ?  The  formation  of  their  limbs,  their 
industry,  the  police  of  their  republic,  their  tender 
care  of  their  young,  and  many  other  properties,  may 
convince  us  ot  the  wisdom  of  that  Being  who  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  For  of  all  the  works  of  God, 
there  is  not  any  without  its  use,  and  which  is  not 
worthy  of  admiration,  even  though  it  should  be  use- 
less or  hurtful  in  our  sight.  Nothing  is  created 
without  design,  or  in  vain.  Let  the  sluggard  go  to 
the  ant,  and  not  leave  her  house  till  he  has  learnt 
some  useful  lesson,  and  made  some  progress  in  wis 
dom  and  goodness. 
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JULY  10. 

Hail. 

HAIL  is  nothing  but  drops  of  rain,  which,  freez- 
ing in  the  air,  fall  in  pieces  of  spheric,  oblong,  and 
angular  fonns  Should  it  appear  strange,  that  in  ths 
very  warmest  season  of  the  year  vapours  are  found 
to  congeal  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  should  be  consi- 
dered, that  even  in  the  greatest  heats  the  upper 
region  of  the  air  is  cold,  and  often  filled  with  snow. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  how  could  the  highest  moun- 
tains continue  covered  with  snow  the  whole  sun> 
nier  ?  In  the  hottest  parts  of  America  the  cold  is 
so  intense  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  that 
the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  being  frozen  to  death. 
In  consequence  of  this  excessive  cold  in  the  upper 
regions,  it  would  snow  in  the  hottest  weather,  if  the 
frozen  particles  did  not  melt  before  they  reached  tlie 
earth.  When  the  particles  of  snow  unite  together 
the  drops  begin  to  freeze  ;  and  as  in  falling  they 
pass  through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  air,  it  hap- 
pens, that  before  this  warmth  can  have  dissolved 
them,  their  cold  increases  so  much  as  to  fieeze  them 
entirely.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  cold,  on 
the  contrary,  ought  to  abate  in  proportion  as  thej 
pass  through  a  warmer  air.  But  wken  in  winter, 
water,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air,  is 
brought  into  a  warm  apartment,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  it  freezes  and  becomes  ice  ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been  put  in  a  cold 
room.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  meteor  in 
question.  When  cold  bodies  pass  suddenly  into  hot 
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air,  their  cold  increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  tura 
to  ice.  The  volatile  salts  contribute  greatly  to  this. 
Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  storms  are 
not  always  accompanied  with  hail ;  as  it  requires 
great  abundance  of  saline  vapours  to  occasion  tne 
sudden  freezing  of  the  drops  of  water.  Although 
hail  be  most  frequent  in  summer,  yet  it  falls  also  in 
the  othej  seasons;  for  as  the  saline  vapours  may 
ferment  in  the  atmosphere  in  every  part  of  the  year, 
so  it  may  hail  in  winter,  spring,  and  autumn. 

Hailstones  are  sometimes  round,  sometimes  con- 
cave and  hemispherical,  and  frequently  conic  and 
angular.  Their  usual  ske  is  like  that  of  small  shot, 
and  they  are  seldom  as  large  as  nuts.  It  has  how- 
ever been  asserted,  that  some  have  fallen  as  large  afe 
a  goose's  egg.  Their  difference  in  form  and  size, 
may  proceed  from  many  accidental  causes.  The 
violence  of  the  winds,  particularly  when  they  cross 
one  another,  certainly  contribute  much  towards  this. 
Besides  a  hailstone  in  its  fall  may  meet  with  many 
other  cold  particles,  which  considerably  increase  its- 
size.  When  the  hail  is  very  large,  it  certainly  does 
inexpressible  mischief  to  the  harvest  and  vintage. 
Yet  the  advantages  derived  from  the  storm,  may 
more  than  counterbalance  the  injury  it  does.  The 
hail  evidently  cools  the  air  in  the  burning  heat  >of 
summer. 

Here  again,  O  my  God  !  thou  shewest  thy  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  therefore  would  I  glorify  thee,  even; 
in  the  midst  of  hail  and  storms  ;  for  thy  hand  does 
wondrous  things,  and  thou  never  ceasest  from  scat? 
tering  thy  blessings  among  mankind  ' 
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JULY  11. 
The  use  of  Storms. 

IN  all  the  operations  of  nature,  we  may  discover 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
Hut  how  little  is  this  subject  thought  of  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind;  and  for  this  reason  our  minds 
ought  to  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  it.  God 
sometimes  makes  use  of  natural  causes  to  punish 
the  sins  of  men;  yet  even  these  tokens  of  his  dis- 
pleasure may  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  The 
phenomenon  before  us  may  serve  to  convince  us  of 
this.  Many  of  us,  in  our  infancy,  were  perhaps 
accustomed  to  pronounce  the  words  thunder  and 
lightning  with  terror.  We  ure  so  unjust,  that  we 
never  think  only  on  the  injury  done  by  storms  ; 
while  we  shut  our  eyes  against  the  great  advantages 
which  result  from  them  to  creation  at  large.  But 
how  soon  should  we  change  our  tone,  if  God,  pro- 
voked by  our  ingratitude  and  complaints  were  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  benefit  we  derive  from  thunder- 
storms !  Though  we  cannot  point  out  all  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  them,  the  little  we  do  know, 
should  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  our  great 
Benefactor. 

Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  an  atmosphere  load- 
ed with  an  infinity  of  noxious  and  pestilential  exha- 
ations,  which  thicken  more  and  more  by  continual 
evaporations  from  terrestrial  bodies  :  so  many  of 
which  are  corrupt  and  poisonous.  We  must  breathe 
this  air,  our  preservation  depends  upon  ic.  The 
salubrity,  or  unwholesoi-neness  of  the  air,  brings  life 
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«r  death.  We  feel  how  difficult  respiration  is  m 
the  stifling  heat  of  summer  :  with  what  difficulty  we 
breathe !  and  what  uneasiness  and  anxiety  we  feel  : 
Surely  then  it  is  a  great  blessing,  for  which  we  should 
praise  God,  when  a  salutary  storm  comes  to  cleanse 
the  air  from  all  the  noxious  vapours  ;  and  by  light- 
ing up  the  saline  and  sulphureous  particles,  prevent 
their  dangerous  effects,  cools  the  air,  which  re- 
covers its  elasticity,  and  renders  respiration  pleasant 
and  agreeable. 

Without  such  storms,  destructive  exhalations 
would  multiply  and  become  more  and  more  cor- 
rupt ;  men  and  animals  would  perish  by  thousands, 
and  an  universal  plague  would  render  the  earth  a 
general  grave-yard.  Is  it  not  most  reasonable  then 
to  wish  for  storms  ?  It  may  be  added  that  not  only 
men  and  animals  are  benefited  by  purifying  the  air, 
but  it  is  also  of  great  use  to  the  vegetables.  The 
rain  that  falls  from  a  thunder-cloud  is  the  most  fruit- 
ful to  the  earth. 

The  above  reflections  may  serve  to  moderate  ouf 
excessive  fear  of  thunder  :  which  shews  bow  little 
confidence  we  have  in  our  heavenly  Father.  Li- 
stead  of  yielding  to  frightful  and  terrible  ideas,  le,t 
us  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  a  storm  as  a 
sublime  and  great  object.  Instead  of  praying  to 
God  that  there  may  be  no  storms,  let  us  rather  re- 
quest him  to  vouchsafe  to  send  them  now  and  then  ; 
or  rather  let  us  entirely  depend  upon  that  great  Be- 
ing, who  always  governs  the  world  with  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Whenever  a  storm  arises,  let  us  say  in 
the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  and  with  an  entire  faith, 
"  Almighty  God  !  it  is  tbou  wh0  commandest  tjie 
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"  thunder,  and  directest  the  lightning :  we  are  in 
(t  thy  hands  !  Thou  alone  canst  save,  and  thou  only 
"  canst  destroy.  At  thy  command  the  storm  shall 
"  lay  waste  our  country,  or  make  it  fruitful.  Thou 
*  art  great,  O  Lord,  and  boundless  is  thy  power. 
"  We  are  thy  children,  and  thou  art  our  merciful 
"  Father  !  When  thou  speakest  to  us  in  the  angry 
!"  thunder,  thou  intendest  to  bless  us.  Blessed  be 
**  thou,  O  Lord,  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  and  let 
"  all  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  say 
"  hallelujah  !  Amen." 


JULY  12> 
On  the  Earth}  and  its  original  construction. 

THE  earth  is  so  constructed  by  the  all-wise  Cre- 
ator, that  it  is  fit  for  the  production  and  growth  of 
trees,  plants,  and  herbs.  It  is  compact  enough  to 
contain  and  hold  the  vegetables  so  firm,  that  the 
winds  cannot  sweep  them  away ;  and  yet  it  is  light 
and  moveable  enough  to  permit  the  root  to  sink 
downwards,  and  extract  humidity  and  nutritious 
juices.  When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  parched 
and  dry,  that  very  lightness  permits  the  juices  to 
ascend,  as  in  capillary  tubes,  to  furnish  the  trees 
with  necessary  nourishment.  The  earth  is  also  full 
of  juices  which  are  good  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
And  that  all  sorts  of  vegetables  may  grow  and  draw 
their  subsistence  from  the  earth,  God  has  formed 
different  kinds  of  soils,  which  serve  us  for  a  variety 
of  purposes :  such  as  potter's  earth,  chalk,  clay, 
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and  gravel.     Some  serve  to  make   bricks,  and   some 
to  make  earthen  ware. 

The  unevenness  of  the  ground  has  many  advan- 
tages :  it  makes  room  for  a  greater  number  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  mountains  also  serve  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  winds.  In  their  bowels  are  con- 
tained those  metals  and  minerals  which  are  so  use- 
ful to  us  :  they  also  give  rise  to  springs  and  rivers. 
The  stones  that  are  under  ground  serve  to  build 
walls,  and  to  make  lime  and  glass.  As  to  me- 
tals, they  have  innumerable  uses.  Nobody  is  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  minerals.  Salt  serves. to  season 
our  food,  and  to  keep  it  fnom  corrupting;  and 
bodies  are  rendered  combustible  by  the  sulphereous 
particles  they  contain.  Even  volcanoes  and  earth 
quakes  are  useful  and  necessary.  If  fire  did  not 
consme  the  sulphureous  exhalations,  they  would 
be  so  much  diffused  in  the  air,  as  to  render  it  un- 
wholesome. If  such  things  appear  useless  to  us,  it 
must  be  imputed  to  our  ignorance.  Whatever  im- 
perfections appear  in  nature,  they  are  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  works  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  them,  they  should  be  considered  in 
all  points  of  view ;  then  nothing  would  be  deemed 
superfluous,  but  all  things  useful  and  necessary. 

Many  things  appear  insignificant  to  us  because 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  use.  Put  a  loadstone  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  its  virtue, 
and  he  will  scarcely  deign  to  look  at  it :  but  tell  him 
that  the  progress  of  navigation,  and  the  discovery  01 
America,  are  owing  to  that  stone  and  he  wilt  in- 
stantly form  a  very  different  idea  of  it.  It  is  the 
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same  with  many  things  else,  which  we  despise  or 
judge  ill  of,  because  we  do  not  know  the  use  of 
them,  nor  see  the  connection  they  have  with  the 
whole. 

O  God  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness  !  As  long 
as  I  live  on  it,  may  I  adore  its  Maker ;  and  when  I 
am  called  to  leave  it,  may  I  ascend  to  my  exalted 
lledeemer,  to  dwell  with  him  in  that  better  \rorld, 
and  behold  Ijjs  glory.  Amen. 


JULY  13. 
On  the  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

THAT  the  moon  has  a  particular  motion,  by  which 
she  turns  round  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  great  many  observations.  For  after 
having  placed  herself  between  us  and  the  sun,  she 
rises  from  below  him,  and  continues  to  go  back 
towards  the  east;  changing  from  day  to  day  the 
place  of  her  rising.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  she 
reaches  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  at  the 
time  the  sun  sets  with  us  ;  then  she  is  in  opposition. 
In  the  evening  when  the  sun  retires,  she  arises 
above  our  horizon;  and  sets  in  the  morning  about 
the  time  when  the  sun  rises.  If  then  she  continues 
to  describe  the  circle  round  the  earth,  which  she  has 
half  finished,  she  will  depart  visibly  from  the  point 
of  her  opposition,  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  luminary :  rise  later  than  when  in  opposition 
to  him,  till  at  last  she  has  got  so  near  as  only  to  be 
discovered  a  little  betbre  his  rising.  This  revolu- 
tion of  the  naoon  round  the  earth,  explains  why  it 
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nses  and  sets  at  such  different  times,  and  why  its 
phases  are  so  various  and  yet  so  regulai  It  is 
plain  to  every  body,  that  a  globe  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  or  by  a  flambeau,  can  receive  the  light  only  on 
one  of  its  sides.  It  may  be  perceived  at  first  sight 
that  the  moon  is  globular  and  receives  her  ligh* 
from  the  sun.  When,  therefore,  she  is  in  conjuac- 
tion,  i.  e.  between  us  and  the  sun,  she  turns  all  her 
illuminated  side  towards  the  sun,  and  her  dark  side 
towards  us ;  and  of  course  is  then  invisible.  She 
rises  with  the  sun,  in  the  same  region  of  the  heavens, 
and  also  sets  with  him.  This  is  called  the  new 
moon ;  but  when  the  moon  retires  from  under  the 
sun,  and  goes  back  toward  the  east,  then  she  has  no 
longer  the  whole  of  her  dark  side  turned  towards 
ns,  a  small  part  of  her  then  comes  in  view.  This 
illuminated  border  is  seen  on  the  right  side  towards 
th»»  sun,  just  at  his  setting,  or  perhaps  a  little  before. 
The  horns  of  this  crescent  are  turned  to  the  left, 
facing  the  east.  The  moon  becomes  more  visible 
to  us  the  farther  she  removes  from  the  sun.  At  the 
end  of  seven  days,  when  she  has  reached  a  quarter 
of  her  course  round  the  earth,  she  discovers  more 
and  more  of  her  illuminated  side,  till  one  half  of 
her  is  visible.  The  enlightened  part  is  then  turned 
towards  the  sun ;  and  her  dark  parts  cast  no  light 
on  the  earth  :  exactly  half  the  moon  is  then  enlight- 
ened. The  half  of  that  half  can  only  be  the  one 
fourth  part  of  her  whole  globe;  and  it  is  this 
fourth  part  which  we  see.  The  moon  is  then  said 
to  be  in  her  first  quarter. 

By  degrees,  as  the  moon  removes   from   the  sun, 
and  as  the  earth  comes  betwf^en  them,  the'  light  occu- 
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pies  a  greater  space  in  that  part  of  the  moon 
faces  us.  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  counting  from 
the  first  quarter,  she  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  sun  ; 
and  then  her  whole  disk,  perfectly  illuminated,  is 
presented  to  us.  Then  she  rises  in  the  east,  pre- 
cisely in  the  moment  when  the  sun  sets  in  the  west, 
and  ^-e  have  a  full  moon.  The  next  day  the  en- 
lightened part  is  a  little  turned  from  us,  and  the 
light  gradually  leaves  the  western  side  ;  stretching 
ever  that  part  which  does  not  face  the  earth.  This 
is  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  and  the  more  it  goes 
forward,  the  more  the  dark  side  increases  ;  till  at 
last  half  the  dark  side  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
and  consequently  half  the  light  side.  Then  she  is 
in  what  we  call  the  last  quarter. 

By  the  admirable  harmony  which  subsists  between 
the  motion  of  the  moon  on  her  own  axis,  and  her  mo- 
tion round  the  earth,  it  so  happens  that  she  always 
shews  us  the  same  half  of  her  sphere  which  she  has 
shewn  from  her  first  creation.  This  globe  has  finished 
her  revolution  in  twenty-seven  days  and  eight  hours 
for  near  six  thousand  years.  Regularly,  and  at  the 
same  periods,  she  has  enlightened  sometimes  ouv 
nights,  and  sometimes  those  of  other  countries. 
How  remarkable  are  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  in  granting  to  our  earth  such  a  faithful  com- 
panion, to  enlighten  almost  half  our  night ! 

Alas  I  we  do  not  sufficiently  value  this  wise  ap- 
pointment of  God.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
the  light  of  the  moon  is  more  indispensable  than  it 
is  with  us ;  and  we  should  hope  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  feel  proportionate  gratitude. 

The  continual   changes  of  the   moon   are  a  lively 
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emblem  of  the  revolutions  to  which  all  earthly  things 
are  liable.  Health,  joy,  affluence  and  a  thousand 
blessings  besides,  concur  sometimes  to  make  us 
happy  ;  and  if  I  may  say  so,  we  walk  in  a  blaze  of 
light  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  all 
this  splendour  vanishes,  and  leaves  only  the  sorrowful 
remembrance  of  having  enjoyed  those  frail  bles- 
sings. How  ardently,  therefore,  should  we  long  to 
pass  from  this  uncertain  world,  to  a  region  of-  never- 
ending  felicity,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
changes,  but  even  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up 
of  life. 


JULY  14. 
Mineral  Waters. 

MINERAL  waters  are  doubtless  a  precious  gift 
from  heaven,  whether  we  consider  them  in  re- 
spect to  their  formation,  or  in  respect  to  the  many 
advantages  derived  from  them.  But  the  places 
where  the  springs  of  life  and  health  flow,  are  seldom 
what  they  ought  to  be—places  consecrated  to  praise 
and  gratitude  to  God.  O  that  the  following  reflec- 
tions may  tend  to  make  us  more  grateful  to  our  Be- 
nefactor ! 

First,  let  us  consider  the  sources  whence  we  dra\t 
the  common  salt  to  season  our  food.  Most  pro- 
bably these  sources  derive  their  origin  from  the 
mineral  salt  which  is  dissolved  by  the  waters  tinder 
the  earth.  Nor  are  the  mineral  hot-baths  less  re* 
markable.  They  are  so  very  numerous  in  Ger- 
many, that  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  afS 
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reckoned  ;  and  the  waters  of  them  are  so  hot,  that 
they  must  stand  to  cool  more  than  twelve  hours  be- 
fore they  are  fit  to  bathe  in.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  heat?  Certainly  it  is 
not  the  sun.  Were  it  occasioned  by  his  influence, 
the  water  would  retain  its  warmth  only  during  the 
day  :  and  they  would  grow  cold  in  the  night,  and  in 
winter.  Nor  can  this  heat  be  attributed  to  subter- 
raneous fires,  for  then  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
account  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  these  waters. 
Perhaps  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  probable  cause  we  can  assign  is,  that  the  waters, 
passing  through  earth  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphureous,  pyritous,  and  metallic  substances,  ac- 
quire this  degree  of  heat.  \Vhen  the  waters  faL 
into  these  quarries,  the  sulphureous  and  ferruginous 
particles  which  it  dissolves,  take  fire  by  the  friction 
and  re-action  of  their  particles,  and  communicate 
that  heat  to  the  water  which  runs  over  them. 

Medicinal  waters,  especial  y  the  acid,  are  pro- 
duced by  their  dissolving  and  mixing  with  the  mine- 
rals which  they  wash  away.  They  are  particularly 
found  in  places  where  there  is  abundance  of  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  ^nd  pit-coal.  Hence  it  is  that 
their  taste  and  effects  are  so  very  different,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
the  above  principles.  When  they  are  produced  by 
bitter  roots,  saltpetre,  or  copper,  they  are  bitter. 
They  are  cold  when  thej  proceed  from  rocks,  or 
when  they  are  impregnated  with  sal  ammoniac, 
alum,  &c.  Oily  and  bituminous  substances  make 
them  oleaginous.  Brimstone  mixed  with  acids  make 
them  sulphureous. 


vVhile  we  reflect  on  these  salutary  and  inexaausti-  , 
ble  springs,  let  us  adore  the  divine  goodness-  which 
has  prepared  them.  Doubtless  mineral  waters  may 
have  other  uses  ;  but  it  is  evident  ihey  were  intend- 
ed for  the  health  and.  preserv  anon  of  maa.  Let  us 
therefore  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  and  be 
sensibly  affected  with  it.  Let  those  especially,  who 
have  experienced  their  salutary  and  strengthening 
virtues,  be  deeply  penetrated  with  gratitude  and  love 
to  their  heavenly  Father.  Let  them,  if  rich,  glorify  ; 
him,  by  imitating  his  example,  causing  their  riches 
to  become  springs  of  life,  and  consolation  to  their 
fellow-creatures  ii:  necessity. 


JLLY   15. 

The  continual  'Activity  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

WHOEVTR  wishes  to  know  why  nature  is  con* 
stantly  active  throughout  the.yearr  needs  only  reflect 
on  the  innumerable  advantages  which  result  from 
this  constant  activity.  Vegetables  -were  designed  for 
the  use  ui  wen  and  animals  ;  both  for  food  and  plea- 
sure to  the  former,  as  tood  only  to  the  latter.  The 
gracious  Creator,  in  order  to  bestow  nourishment 
on  mankind  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  ordained 
that  the  plants,  instead  of  coming  all  at  once,  should 
succeed  each  other.  Indeed  were  they  produced 
at  the  same  time,  none  of  the  above  ends  could  be 
accomplished.  Men  could  not  find  time  to  get  iu 
their  different  crops,  if  every  thing  was  ripe  at  the 
ame  time.  Nor  could  ail  of  them  be  preserved,  as 
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many  are  of  short  duration,  and  soon  lose  their  taste 
and  quality.  What  would  then  become  of  the  pleas- 
ing sensations  which  they  procure  both  to  our  eye 
and  to  our  palate  ?  What  taste  would  cherries  and 
other  summer  fruit  have,  were  we  to  eat  them  in 
winter,  covered  with  snow  and  ice  r  Were  the 
grapes  to  ripen  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  wine 
itself,  perhaps  would  be  changed  into  vinegar. 
How  could  so  many  millions  Of  animals  live,  if  all 
the  produce  of  the  earth  came  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time  ? 

It  is  supposed  there  are  a  hundred  species  of  in- 
sects which  are  nourished  only  by  flowers  :  if  the 
flowers  lasted  but  a  month  or  two,  how  could  they 
exist  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest  part  of  insects 
find  no  food  in  winter ;  but  they  are  so  construct- 
ed, that  at  the  time  their  provisions  fail  they  fall  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  so  require  no  support.  But  this 
could  not  take  place  in  summer,  because  the  heat 
would  keep  them  awake.  If  then  nature  was  other- 
wise planned,  men,  as  well  as  animals,  would  not 
only  suffer  by  it,  but  even  perish  with  hunger. 
And  it  may  be  asserted  that  their  support  is  one  of 
the  principal  ends  which  God  has  proposed  in  esta- 
blishing such  a  continual  activity  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

If  we  next  reflect  on  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
taste,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  men, 
we  shall  find  that  in  this  respect  also  it  is  necessary 
that  nature  should  be  constituted  as  above  remark- 
ed. It  required  that  she  should  produce  flowers 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  that  she  should  do  this 
through  the  whole  year  for  the  continual  enjoyment 
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or  men.  In  spring,  when  gentlemen  go  to  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  view  the  many  productions  which 
the  Creator  causes  to  spring  up  for  our  food,  w,e 
behold  the  trees  in  full  bloom.  A  thousand  beauti- 
ful flowers  charm  the  sight  in  summer :  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  Ions;  as  man  can  enjoy  this 
object.  Lastly,  when  the  cold  winter  takes  place, 
and  when  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  houses, 
nature  produces  other  vegetables,  which  are  not,  in- 
deed, alluring  to  the  sight,  but  Avhich  have  a  thou- 
sand uses.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  mankind  are  purposes  proposed  by 
God  in  the  plan  of  nature.  All  things  are  so 
ordained,  as  to  provide  sufficient  nourishment  for 
animals  and  men.  Each  plant  has  its  allotted  time, 
and  appears  precisely  when  most  useful.  Wisdom 
shines  through  all  the  works  of  God.  Let  us  there- 
fore bless  him,  and  give  him  glory  for  all  things  ; 
especially  for  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  plant  of  renown.  He  is  always  in  sea- 
son, and  produces,  as  the  tree  of  life,  all  manner  of 
blessings  for  his  people. 


JULY   16. 
On  the  beauty  and  utility  of  Fields  and  Meadows. 

THE  sight  of  a  large  and  beautiful  garden  in  sum- 
mer, gives  us  a  lively  pleasure  which  we  find  not  in 
our  houses,  and  of  which  we  cannot  form  even  a 
just  idea.  But  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  when 
walking  in  the  meadows  and  fields  surpasses  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  finest  garden.  The  stately 
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tulip,  the  elegant  narcissus,  the  oeautiful  hyacinth, 
do  not  yield  so  much  pleasure  as  the  simple  flowers 
which  enamel  a  fertile  valley.  Gardens  are  cover- 
ed with  beauty,  but  in  the  fields  we  see  a  union  of 
beauty  and  utility.  The  pleasure  ot  useless  beauty 
is  but  momentary.  In  most  gardens  our  view  is 
confined,  and  our  liberty  appears  to  be  bounded ; 
but  when,  we.  walk  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  we 
fancy  ourselves  *More  independent,  and  more  at 


In  the  country  in  summer,  fruitful  and  beauteous 
nature  varies  her  appearance  every  moment  ;  but 
there  is  a  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  our  gar- 
dens. Even  their  order  and  regularity  prevent  us 
from  being  long  pleased  with  them  ;  we  tire  of  them 
when  they  have  nothing  new  to  offer.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  eye  wanders  with  pleasure  over  objects 
continually  diversified,  and  extending  as  fat  as  the 
sight  can  reach.  The  rising  hills,  with  which  the 
horizon  is  surrounded,  afford  us  at  once  distant  and 
agreeable  objects;  and  what  is  still  farther  to  be 
remarked,  nature  has  spared  us  the  trouble  of 
watering  those  flowery  gardens.  An  innumerable 
multitude  of  seeds  are  sown  in  them  ;  which  pro- 
duce an  almost  uninterrupted  verdure.  Nor  is  this 
prodigious  variety  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the 
eye  only ;  they  have  each  a  seed,  a  blossom,  and 
qualities,  and  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly the  same  species  of  herbs  are  prodigiously 
multiplied  in  each  field;  but  we  scarcely  take  a 
step  without  passing  over  a  hundred  different  kinds, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  structure  and  use. 

To  the  pleasure  which  the  sight  of  fields  afford* 
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us,  our  beneficent  Creator  nas  joined  the  greatest 
adtaritages.  They  produce  plants-  for  our  food, 
and  a  great  many  simples,  which  serve  foir  medicine. 
But  the  greatest  use  the  fields  are  of  to  us,  is  the 
feeding,  almost  without  expense,  those  animals  we 
can  the  least  dispense  with.  Oxen  require  no  food 
but  grass.  That  usenil  animal,  the  horse,  requires 
no  other  recompense  for  his  labour  than  the  free  use 
of  the  fields,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay.  The 
same  support  serves  also  for  the  cow,  whose  milk  is 
one  of  the  greatest  supports  of  our  life.  The  field 
is  the  most  complete  inheritance.  It  only  costs  the 
slight  trouble  of  gathering  what  it  yields.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  not  casual  ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that 
pastures  are  ravaged  either  by  drought  or  inunda- 
tion. 

But  why  do  men  overlook  the  divine  goodness  as 
seen  in  fields  and  meadows  ?  We  look  upon  grass 
with  indifference,  probably  because  it  grows  under 
our  feet,  and  requires  no  cultivation :  how  inex- 
cusable is  this  indifference !  O  that  we  had  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  Creator's  goodness !  We  are 
encompassed  with  benefits.  The  mercy  of  the  Lord 
is  every  where.  There  are  traces  of  his  good  pro- 
vidence in  every  comer  of  the  earth.  The  whole 
earth  is  one  immense  pasture,  where  all  living  crea- 
tures may  at  once  find  nourishment,  pleasure  and 
delight. 

' 
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JULY  17. 

•  The  Morning  Twilight, 

WITHOUT  doubt  this  phenomenon,  which  we 
daily  behold,  is  equally  with  others  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  The  twilight  is  nothing  more 
than  a  prolongation  of  day ;  which  prepares  oui 
eyes,  sometimes  to  bear  the  full  light,  and  at  other 
times  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Twilight  is  hot  al- 
ways the  same;  it  varies  according  to  different  cli- 
mates and  seasons :  at  the  poles  it  continues  longer 
than  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  of  that  zone 
behold  the  sun  rise  directly  above  their  horizon,  and 
sink  down  in  the  same  direction  under  thfe  lower 
hemisphere,  by  which  means  they  are  all  at  once 
left  in  total  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  the  sun 
darting  his  rays  obliquely  towards  the  poles,  and  not 
sinking  much  below  the  horizon  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people,  their  nights,  though  long,  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  twilight,  and  therelore  are  in  some 
degree  luminous.  There  is  wisdom  in  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  it  tends  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts.  We  who  inhabit  the 
temperate  zone,  plainly  observe,  that  our  twilights 
become  shorter  in  proportion  as  the  days  shorten  ; 
and  that  they  increase  as  the  days  lengthen.  We 
enjoy  in  the  evening  an  hour  of  twilight  and  some- 
times more,  after  the  sun  is  set :  previous  to  his 
rising  we  have  a  twilight  of  an  equal  length.  We 
owe  this  useful  arrangement  to  the  properties  which 
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Gad  has  given  the  air.  He  has  encompassed  the 
rearth  with  an  atmosphere,  which  rises  very  high : 
he  has  made  such  proportion  between  the  air  and 
the  light  which  pervades  it,  that  when  the  rays  enter 
it  perpendicularly,  nothing  disturbs  its  course ;  but 
when  a  ray  enters  it  obliquely  into  the  air,  instead 
of  passing  through  it  in  a  direct  line,  it  is  bent 
downwards ;  so  that  most  of  the  rays  pierce  the  at» 
mosphere  along-side  of  the  earth  by  means  of  this 
"eflection.  For  instead  of  pursuing  their  direct 
course  in  passing  by  the  eaiii,  they  are  reflected  by 
•^"»e  air :  thus  when  the  sun  approaches  our  horizon, 
many  of  his  rays  which  are  not  sent  directly  to  us, 
meeting  with  the  mass  of  air  which  surrounds  our 
globe,  are  bent  in  that  mass,  and  sent  back  to  our 
eyes :  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  day-light 
long  before  the  sun  himself  appears.  This  refraction 
of  light  in  the  body  of  air  which  surounds  us,  is  a 
work  equally  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness  for  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  bless 
ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones.  If  they 
had  no  twilight,  they  would  be  plunged  in  frightful 
darkness  for  several  months  together.  ..  .,.  -> 

It  is  possible  that  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
twilight  may  be  not  intelligible  to  some  readers. 
Further  details,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  may 
be  left  to  philosophers  ;  let  us  consider  it  as  reason- 
able beings,  and  as  Christians,  If  our  hearts  be 
right  with  God,  we  shall  not  view  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  simple  and  unlearned  Christian  is  often 
wiser  than  many  philosophers,  who,  while  they  study 
nature,  lose  sight  of  that  supreme  Being,  who  gives 
to  man  the  light  of  the  day.  May  the  San  of  rights 
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ousness  shine  upon  us  through  life  :  and  at  dead), 
may  we  enter  into  that  world  where  there  shall  be 
ho  darkness  at  all  ;  but  where  the  Lord  shall  be  oui 
everlasting  light,  and  our  God  our  glory  ! 


JULY    18. 

Ott  the  Evening  Twilight. 

THE  evening  twilight  is  that  faint  light  which  is 
visible  after  swn-set,  particularly  in  the  west.  It  is 
partly  occasioned  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of 
the  pays  of  the  sun  in  our  atmosphere,  and  partly  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  himself,  known  by  the 
wa me  of  zodiacal  light ;  which  sometimes  appears, 
especially  in  spring,  towards  evening,  and  towards 
morning  in  autumn.  When  the  sky  is  serene,  the 
smallest  stars  are  visible  at  twilight,  which  continues 
from  sun-set  till  dark  at  night,  and  often  lasts  two 
hours.  In  the  island  ol  Senegal,  where  the  days 
ajnd  nights  are  generally  equal,  the  twilight  lasts  but 
a  tew  minutes.  The  interval  between  sun-set  and 
the  darkness  of  nightr  i§  very  little  more  than  a 
qtrarter  of  an  hour.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  dark- 
ness is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  like 
midnight.  It  is  about  the  first  of  March,  and  the 
eleventh  of  October,  that  our  twilights  are  the  short- 
est. When  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  uid 
the  depression  of  the  equator  below  the  horizon, 
are  such  that  tne'sun  descends  only  eighteen  de- 
grees, the  twilight  then  lasts  the  whole  night.  This 
is  the- reason*  that  in  the  summer  solstice  we  have 
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scarcely  any  nignt  j  and  that  there  is  none  at  all  in 
foundries  more  north,  though  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon. 

Evident  advantages  are  derived  flora  twilight. 
To  pass  suddenly  from  broad  day  to  dark  night 
would  be  very  inconvenient.  So  sudden  a  change 
might  greatly  injure  the  organs  of  sight.  Traveller* 
would  lose  their  way,  and  birds  be  in  danger  of 
perishing.  All  these  inconveniences  God  hath  gra* 
ciously  prevented  ;  as  by  means  of  twilight  we  pass 
gradually  and  gently  from  day  to  night,  and  from 
night  to  day. 


JULY  19- 
On  the  Ephemeron  Fly. 

EPHEMEROX  signifies  half  a  day  ;  and  this  insect 
is  so  named  because  of  the  short  duration  of  its  life 
in  the  state  of  a  fly  ;  and  it  undergoes  five  transforma- 
tions. First,  the  egg,  which  contains  the  principles  of 
its  life.  Secondly,  a  caterpillar  proceeds  from  the 
egg;  the  caterpillar  becomes  a  chrysalis,  the  chry- 
salis becomes  a  nympha,  and  the  nympha  becomes 
a  fly.  This'fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  water,  where  they 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Each  egg  pro- 
duces a  very  small  red  worm,  which  winds  about  as  it 
moVes.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  ponds  and 
marshes  during  the  whole  summer.  But  when  the 
water  begins  to  be  cold,  the  worm  makes  itself  & 
little  sheath,  in  which  it  passes  the  winter.  It  ceases 
to  be  a  worm  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  passes 
into  its  third  state,  viz.  that  of  a  chrysalis.  It  sleeps 
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in  this  state  during  the  spring,  and  b}  degrees  be- 
comes a  beautiful  nympha,  or  kind  of  mummy,  al- 
most in  the  form  of  a  fish  ;  on  the  days  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, it  appears  stupid  and  inactive.  At  the 
end  of  six  hours  the  head  shews  itself,  and  rises  by 
degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Afterwards  the 
body  disengages  itself  slowly,  till  at  length  the  com- 
plete ephemeron  comes  out  of  its  sheath  ;  it  then 
fells  on  the  water  and  remains  some  minutes  with 
out  motion  ;  but  by  degrees  it  begins  to  revive,  and 
feebly  stirs  its  wingrs,  at  length  it  moves  them 
quicker,  tries  to  walk,  and  then  to  fly.  As  these, 
flies  are  all 'hatched  nearly  at  the  same  moment  they 
are  seen  in  swarms,  jumping  and  playing  in  the  sur 
face  of  the  water  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  The 
male  and  female  then  seek  each  other  for  two  hours 
more.  Then  they  begin  again  to  skip  and  play,  lay 
their  eggs,  and  presently  after  fall  down  and  die. 
Thus  they  finish  their  short  life  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  hours  ;  and  they  never  survive  the  day  that  gave 
them  birth. 

Let  the  history  of  the  life  of  these  insects  teach  us 
how  false  a  judgment  we  form  of  the  duration  of  our 
lives,  in  comparison  of  eternity.  Suppose  tfrat  one 
of  these  flies  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twelve 
hours,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  most  advanced  age 
re'ative  to  its  companions,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
died  at  noon.  If  this  old  insect  could  speak,  per- 
haps it  would  address  the  following  discourse,  just 
before  it  expired,  to  its  assembled  friends  -*•"  I  now 
"find  that  the  longest  life  must  end.  The  term  of 
"mine  is  arrived,  and  I  do  not  regret  it;  for  old 
"  age  became  a  burden  to  me  :  besides  I  no  longer 
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"  saw  any  thing  new  under  the  sun,  From  ail  that 
<:  I  have  seen  during  the  course  of  my  long  life,  I 
"  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  here  certain  or 
"  durable.  A  whole  generation  of  my  species  have 
:<<  been  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm.  The  coolness 
"  of  the  air  has  carried  off  many  of  our  children  in 
"  their  bloom.  I  existed  in  -  the  first  ages  of  the 
"  world ;  I  have  conversed  a  great  deal  with  insects 
"  much  more  robust,  respectable,  and  intelligent 
"  than  any  of  the  present  generation.  I  can  fissure 
"  you,  that  the  sun,  which  is  now  nearly  down,  I 
'  have  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  sky.  In  those  an- 
"  cient  times  light  was  more  vivid,  a«d  its  heat  more 
"  strong  than  they  now  are  ;  and  our  ancestors  were 
"  more  sober  and  virtuous  than  we  their  children 
"  are.  I  have  seen  many  things  ;  I  have  had  a  very 
"  long  experience ;  I  have  out-lived  all  my  contem- 
u  poraries.  ft  [y  life  began  when  the  sun  arose. 
w  For  years,  without  number,  it  has  traversed  the 
"  sky  with  majesty,  and  every  where  spread  its  be- 
"  jiign  warmth.  But  from  its  situation  and  appear- 
"  ance  now,  I  plainly  see  that  the  end  of  all  things 
"  is  at  hand.  O  my  friends,  I  once  flattered  myself 
*'  that  my  life  should  never  end  !  I  had  formed 
"  beautiful  cells  to  live  in,  and  built  very  fond  hopes 
"  on  the  goodness  of  my  constitution,  my  strength, 
"  my  agility,  and  the  use  of  my  wings.  But  I  have 
"  lived  long  enough  ;  and  none  that  I  leave  behind 
"  me  will  run  so  long  and  happy  a  course  as  mine." 
Thus  might  an  insect  speak  that  had  lived  on  the 
earth  nearly  twelve  hours :  and  might  not  a  man 
raaly  fourscore  years  old  hold  nearly  the  same 
language  ?  The  difference  between  twelve  hours 
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and  fourscore  years,  is  nothing  in-  reference  to 
eternity.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  Do  \re  live  to  a 
better  purpose  than  the  ephemeron  ?  May  the 
reader  live  long  enough  to  know  Christ,  and  to  taste 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  * 
So  shall  an  entrance  be  administered  to  him  abun 
dantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

q  teoVii*. 
-~~***rvr-io 

JULY  «0 
Nothing  in  Nature  perishes. 

WERE  any  thing  in  the  world  to  perish  without 
any  good  resulting  from  it,  we  might  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  government.  But  there  is 
reason  for  beleiving,  that  in  the  whole  circle  of  cre- 
ation not  even  the  smallest  grain  of  dust  has  ever 
perished:  hut  that  every  thing  exists  for  certain 
purposes,  which  shall  certainly  be  accomplished. 
The  seed  that  falls  from  a  flower  is  not  destroyed, 
but  disposed  of  in  a  way  consistent  with  infinite  wis- 
dom. It  some  seeds  are  devoured  by  birds,  they 
mix  with  their  juices,  and  in  time  prepare  manure 
for  fields,  for  the  use  of  men  and  animals.  There 
are  some  things  indeed  which  corrupt  and  dissolve, 
but  then  they  become  parts  of  some  other  substance, 
and  under  a  new  form  serve  the  designs  for  which 
they  would  not  have  been  proper  in  their  former 
state 

The  butterfly  could  not  produce  its  like  without 
being  first  a  caterpillar.  Not  a  single  animal,  as  vu» 
now  see  it  could  ever  have  been  produced,  if  it* 


genii!  had  not  pre-exisled  in  tlie  first  animal  of  its 
species :  nothing  then,  in  nature  perishes.  Things 
are  only  separated  and  dissolved,  in  order  to  appear 
wji,  new  form,  and  become  parts  of  some  other  sub- 
stances. We  may  call  every  grain  of  dust  the  seed 
of  a  new  creature,  that  holds  its  proper  place  in  the 
chain  of  beings  which  have  been  produced  for  the 
perfection  of  the  whole.  If  you  take  a  handful  of 
sand  from  under  your  feet  perhaps  you  destroy  the 
lives  of  millions  of  insects  which  inhabited  the 
grains  of  sand.  Were  we  better  acquainted  with 
the  internal  parts  of  things,  we  might  with  more  cer- 
tainty determine  what  the  other  substances  were,  in 
which  they  were  before,  in  a  manner,  concealed, 
send  into  the  composition  of  which  they  entered. 

"  But  may  not  abortions,  or  children  who  die  sa,; 
"  SOCHI  as  they  are  bom,  be  considered  as  creatures 
"  which  perish  without  being  of  any  use  r"  Cer- 
tainly  not.  They  fulfil  the  designs  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  are  prepared,  by  different  revolutions, 
for  their  future  state.  Nature  works  gradually. 
Man  is,  first  an  infant,  and  the  tree  a  twig.  Each- 
creature  exercises  its  power  during  its  contiauance, 
and  prepares  itself  for  a  new  state.  The  state  that 
man  must  take  to  pass  from  this  mere  sensitive  life 
of  childhood,  to  the  rational  life  of  advanced  age,, 
certainly  is  nol  greater  than  that  which  tlie  infant 
takes  from  its  mother's  womb  to  the  sensitive  life. 
It  would  therefore  be  as  proper  to  say,  that  the  old 
man  had  not  fulfilled  the  design  of  the  Creator,  as. 
to  say  that  the  infant  has  not.  Ail  creatures  answer 
the  end  of  their  creation  in  a  particular  way.  Like 
tbe  wheels  of  a  machine,  some  move  quick,  others 
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move  slowly ;  but  all  tend,  in  a  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote manner,  to  the  end  of  their  existence;  and 
contribute,  according  to  their  power,  towards  the 
general  plan  formed  by  the  Creator. 

We  may  find  many  things  in  nature  which,  to  us 
appear  useless ;  and  consequently  to  have  been  form- 
ed without  design.  We  may  think  that  others  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  and  annihilated.  But  let 
us  guard  against  judging  rashly,  and  too  readily 
blaming  the  ways  of  God.  Let  us  rather  admit, 
that  all  God's  plans  are  wise  and  good,  and  that  he- 
fulfils  his  designs  even  when  we,  by  reason  of  our 
ignorance,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  ends  he  proposes. 
The  plans  of  Jehovah  are  all  wisely  connected.  All 
things  occupy  their  proper  place,  and  nothing  comc» 
by  chance.  All  things  have  their  use,  even  when 
turned  to  dust.  Nothing  perishes,  not  even  the 
smallest  leaf,  nor  a  grain  of  sand,  nor  even  what  is 
invisible  to  the  human  eye.  The  majestic  firmament, 
where  the  sun  shines  with  so  much  splendour ;  the 
dust  which  sports  in  his  beams,  and  which  we  respire 
without  knowing  it;  all  has  appeared  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Creator  !  all  exist  never  to  end  ! 

All  is  j*ood  and  perfect  in  the  world,  which  God 
has  created  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  who  dare  to 
criticise  his  works.  Let  us  not  resemble  those  mad- 
men  ;  but  rather  aim  at  the  glory  of  our  Creator. 
Though  our  bodies  must  be  laid  in  the  grave,  yet 
even  these  shall  not  perish  ;  but  at  the  last  day  shall 
rise,  if  w&die  in  union  with  Christ,  to  enjoy  ever 
lasting  life. 
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JULY  21. 
The  difference  of  Zones. 

THE  adorable  Creator  having  formed  the  earth 
globular,  and  having  impressed  upon  it  a  double 
motion,  it  followed  of  course,  that  the  regions  of  the 
earth  should  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
temperature  of  the  seasons,  but  also  in  the  plants 
and  animals  which  they  produce.  In  certain  coun- 
tries there  is  but  one  season ;  they  have  continual 
summer,  and  each  day  is  as  hot,  or  hotter,  than  our 
hottest  summer  days.  Those  countries  are  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  include  the  space 
called  the  torrid  zone.  Those  fruits  which  are 
most  grateful  to  the  bmell  and  taste,  are  produced 
there.  Indeed  nature  seems  to  have  poured  out  her 
richest  gifts  there.  The  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  in  this  zone,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  countries  where,  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  it  is  so  extremely 
cold,  as  to  be  beyond  our  severest  winters.  A  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  it  is  just  warm  enough  for  the  few 
plants  and  trees  which  the  country  produces  to  grow 
and  become  green.  But  scarcely  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced in  these  frozen  regions  proper  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  man.  The  greatest  inequality  of  day  and 
night  is  there:  both,  in  their  turns,  last  for  whole 
months  together.  The  two  temperate  zones,  situ- 
ated between  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones,  occupy 
the  greatest  part  of  our  globe.  There  are  always 
four  seasons  in  these  countries,  more  or  less  dis 
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tmctly  marked  as  they  approach  to  the  torrid,  of 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  frigid  zones.  1.  The  spring, 
in  which  trees  and  plants  begin  to  bud  and  blos- 
som when  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  nights  and 
days  are  nearly  of  equal  length.  2.  The  summer  • 
in  this  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  trees  ripen ;  tk« 
heat  is  greater,  and  the  days  longer  than  the  nights. 
3.  The  autumn,  when  the  fruits  and  seeds  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  grass  wither,  and  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  again  of  equal  length,  and  the  heat  mo- 
derate. 4.  The  winter;  during  which  the  vegeta- 
tion ceases,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  nights  lengthen,  and 
the  cold  more  or  less  increases. 

The  countries  of  the  temperate  zones  are  so  situ- 
ated, that  in  those  who  lie  near  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  torrid  zone,  the  s  asons  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to/ those  of  the  other  temperate  zones.  Wnen 
rt  is  summer  in  one,  it  is  winter  in  the  other,  &c. 
The  produce  is  more  various  in  those  countries  than 
elsewhere.  Wine  is  peculiar  to  those  countries  ; 
for  the  vine  cannot  be  cultivated  either  in  intensely 
hot,  or  in  severely  cold  climates.  The  advantages 
of  mankind  in  those  climates  are  very  great.  In 
the  frigid  zone,  the  inhabitants  are  stupid,  and  short 
in  stature ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone  are  of  a  weak 
constitution,  possess  waimv  passions,  and  have  less 
natural  and  intellectual  powers  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zones. 

However  diversified  the  regions  of  the  earth  may 
be,  the  Governor  of  the  world  has  provided  for  the 
well-being  of  those  who  inhabit  them.  Each  coun- 
try produces  what  is  requisite  according  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  silk-worm,  which  feeds  on  the  leares  of 
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a  mulberry-tree,  spins  for  those  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  silk  of  which  forms  their  clothing :  and  a  cer- 
tain tree,  like  a  shrub,  bear?  a  shell  or  husk  filled 
with  fine  wool,  of  which  light  clothing  is  easily 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  quadrupeds  abound  in 
cold  countries ;  the  skins  of  which  serve  for  cloth- 
ing :  and  they  are  furnished  with  thick  forests,  which 
supply  them  with  abundance  of  fuel.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  South  have  cooling  fruits,  to  prevent 
their  blood  from  being  too  much  inflamed.  In  the 
North,  God  compensates  for  the  want  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  by  the  great  quantity  of  fish  contained 
in  the  sea;  and  by  the  number  of  animals  that  are 
found  on  the  land. 

Thus  there  is  no  region  on  the  globe  which  does 
not  experience  the  excellence  and  goodness  of  the 
Most  High.  There  is  no  country,  however  barren 
and  poor  we  may  deem  it,  where  nature  is  not  boun- 
tiful enough  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  the  com- 
forts of  life. 

O  God  !  how  boundless  is  thy  beneficence  !  May 
thy  blessing  of  redemption  soon  be  as  extensively 
known  and  enjoyed  as  the  bounties  of  thy  provi- 
dence, which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  aw 
blessed  with ' 


JULY  22. 
The  singularities  of  the  Sea. 

THE  sea  in  general,  is  considered  only  in  a  terrf 
ble  point  of  view,  without  reflecting  on  the  wonders 
and  blessings  it  so  visibly  presents  to  us      It   must 
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indeed  be  acknowledged  that  the  sea  is  a  most  fo 
midable  element,  when  its  waves  swell  mountains 
high,  and  the  tempest  roars.  In  such  cases,  ships 
are  often  driven  far  out  of  their  course,  and  are  so 
violently  dashed  that  they  fill  with  water,  and  are 
swallowed  up.  Sometimes  the  storm  drives  them 
upon  the  rocks  or  sands,  and  they  are  dashed  to 
pieces. 

Whirlpools,  are  those  masses  of  water  which  cause 
the  vessel  to  turn  rapidly  round,  and  at  last  swallow 
it  up.  These  gulphs  and  whirlpools  are  occasioned 
by  great  cavities  iu  the  sea,  where  rocks  and  oppo- 
site currents  meet.  No  less  dangerous  are  the 
water-spouts  which  the  wind  lifts  from  the  sea  up  to 
the  clouds.  They  hover  in  the  air  above  the  ocean, 
and  the  wind  whirls  them  round  with  vio1«nce. 
They  frequently  burst  with  a  great  crash,  and  do 
much  damage ;  for  when  they  come  near  a  vessel 
they  mingle  with  its  sails,  raise  it  up,  and  shake  it 
to  pieces,  or  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom.  Many 
ships  perish  in  this  way. 

But  let  us  also  reflect  on  the  goodness  which 
shines  forth  even  in  the  depths  of  this  abyss.  The 
saltness  of  the  water  claims  our  first  attention  :  a 
pound  of  water  contains  two  ounces  of  salt.  Though 
the  salt  is  lighter  than  what  we  use  in  common,  yet 
It  k  not  drawn  up  into  the  air;  nor  does  it  diminish 
by  the  continual  flowing  in  of  the  sweet  water  :  th<» 
cause  of  this  is  unknown.  Possibly  there  may  be 
mountains  of  salt  in  the  sea.  But  if  the  saltness 
proceeded  from  this,  would  not  the  waters  be  salter 
in  some  places  than  others?  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Even  the  torrents  and  rivers 
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may  carry  into  the  sea  nitre  and  salt  particles ;  but 
what  would  that  be  in  such  a  vast  extent  as  the 
ocean !  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  salt- 
ness,  it  is  very  necessary  for  certain  purposes  It 
preserves  the  water  from  putrefaction,  and  renders 
it  so  strong  and  weighty,  that  the  greatest  burdens 
may  be  carried  on  it  from  place  to  place. 

The  colour  of  the  sea  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  It 
is  not  every  where  the  same.  In  shallow  waters,  the 
colour  of  the  bottom  and  of  the  sky  is  to  be  seen. 
Deep  waters  are  black;  during  a  storm  they  be- 
come white,  and  covered  with  froth.  When  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  fall  upon  the  waters,  they  are 
silvered,  gilded,  and  shaded  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours.  When  it  is  calm,  the  sea  appears 
sometimes  to  be  covered  with  brilliant  stars.  The 
track  of  a  ship,  which  cuts  the  waves,  is  often  lumi- 
nous, and  appears  like  a  river  of  fire.  These  phacno- 
mena  must  be  partly  attributed  to  oily  and  inflam- 
mable substances  in  the  sea,  and  sulphureous  par- 
ticles. 

One  well-known  property  of  the  sea  is,  the  flux 
and  reflux.  The  sea  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  tlie  tide  rises, 
it  is  called  the  flux,  or  flood ;  and  it  is  termed  the 
reflux,  or  ebb,  when  the  tide  falls.  Several  remark- 
able circumstances  attend  this  phenomenon.  There 
is  always  a  flux  and  reflux  at  the  same  time  in  two 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  these  two  places  are  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  When  our  antipodes  have  high 
tides,  ours  are  the  same.  When  we  are  in  the  first 
and  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  the  tide  is  always 
lowest;  and  our  highest  tides  are  .generally  three 
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days  after  the  new  and  full  moon.  But  accidental 
causes  may  contribute  to  the  vari  ion  of  the  tide. 
This  is  a  very  useful  phenomenon  ;  both  as  it  tends 
to  purify  the  water,  and  promote  navigation.  But 
the  ^inhabitants  of  the  sea  may  excite  our  admira- 
tion and  surprise  if  nothing  else  can.  Here  a  new 
world  appears,  composed  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  beings.  The  species  of  aquatic  animals  may  be 
fewer  than  those  which  live  upon  the  land,  but  the 
former  surpass  the  latter  in  size,  and  live  much 
longer.  What  are  the  elephant  and  ostrich  in  com- 
parison of  the  whale,  which  is  the  largest  fish  in  the 
sea !  It  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  long  when 
full  grown,  and  lives  as  long  as  an  oak.  If  certain 
accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  some  animals 
in  the  sea  even  larger  than  the  whale.  This  is  a 
sort  of  crab,  called  kraken,  said  to  inhabit  the  north- 
ern seas,  and  which  is  half  a  German  mile  in  circum- 
ference. But  who  can  count  the  number,  and  de 
scribe  the  form,  structure,  and  size,  of  these  differ 
ent  animals  ?  How  infinitely  great  is  that  God  who 
formed  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein  !  This  is  the 
conclusion  we  must  draw  from  such  reflections. 
There  are  the  most  cogent  reasons  why  God  has 
designed  the  ocean,  and  the  seas  should  occupy  two- 
thirds  of  our  glote.  The  seas  were  not  only  to  be 
great  reservoirs  of  water,  but  also,  by  means  of 
vapours  which  arise  out  of  them,  were  to  become 
the  source  of  rain  and  snow. 

Great  wisdom  is  discoverable  in  the  connection 
the  seas  have  with  each  other,  and  in  their  uninter- 
rupted motion.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature 
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with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Rocks,  valleys,  ca- 
verns, pkins,  fountains,  rivers,  plants  and  animals, 
are  found  in  the  sea.  What  are  the  isles  of  the  sea 
but  the  summit  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains  ?  But 
the  sea  may  still  be  full  of  unexplored  wonders, 
which,  could  we  know  them,  would  be  further  proofs 
of  divine  wisdom  and  power.  God  has  every  where 
fixed  monuments  of  his  greatness.  May  it  be  my 
happine.ss  to  adore  him  hert,  and  to  be  set  up  to  all 
eternity  hereafter,  in  the  most  public  place  in 
heaven,  as  a  monument  of  his  redeeming  love,  and 
an  infinite  debtor  to  his  free  and  efficacious  grace  ! 
There  shall  I  swim  in  a  sea  of  love,  full  of  wonders, 
without  a  bottom  or  a  shore. 
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The  various  Shades  observable  in  Flowers. 

I  CAST  my  eyes  with  a  heart-felt  pleasure  on  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  every  where  discover  the  num- 
berless beauties  the  creation  affords.  How  lovely  is 
that  assemblage  of  colours  which  I  behold  !  How 
pleasing  and  varied  the  mixture  ;  and  what  art  ap- 
pears in  the  disposition  of  those  shades  !  There  a 
light  pencil  seems  to  have  laid  on  the  colours  :  here 
they  are  blended  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of 
art  'The  colour  of  the  ground  is  always  such  as 
best  serves  to  relieve  the  drapery ;  while  the  green 
which  surrounds  the  flower  serves  to  set  off  the 
whole.  What  is  the  divine  intention  here  but  to 
procure  us  agreeable  sensations  ? 

Ix>rd  !    how  numerous  and    great  are   thy  works 
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All  thy  decrees  are  full  of  wisdom.  I  woul*;  ad 
mire  the  greatness  of  thy  designs,  and  still  more  the 
means  thou  makest  use  of  to  fulfil  them.  Man  can 
not  compass  any  work  without  some  difficulty.  But 
thou,  O  God  !  in  a  single  moment,  hast  given  exist- 
ence to  millions  of  creatures,  and  formed  them  in  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  more  we  examine  the 
works  of  art  the  more  detects  we  discover  in  them. 
But  though  thy  great  works  have  been  contemplated 
for  thousands  of  years,  no  fault  could  ever  be  found 
in  the  plan,  nor  could  any  thing  be  imagined  moce 
perfect  than  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed. 
The  more  I  observe  thy  works,  the  more  I  am  asto- 
nished at  their  beauty  ! 

What  most  delights  me  in  the  shades  and  colours 
of  flowers  is  their  simplicity.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  God  must  employ  an  infinite  number  of 
materials  to  embellish  nature  in  such  a  manner,  and 
to  distribute  amongst  the  plants  and  flowers  so 
many  bright,  rich,  and  beautiful  colours.  But  it 
requires  no  painful  exeition  in  God  to  make  the 
creation  a  scene  of  wonders.  A  single  element  in 
his  hand  assumes  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
forms.  The  moisture  of  the  earth  and  air  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  tubes  of  plants,  cmd  is  filtered 
through  a  series  of  transparent  pipes.  This  is  what 
works  all  these  wonders,  and  produces  all  these 
beauties  which  we  behold  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  charms,  the  perfume,  and 
the  growth  of  flowers.  Had  each  colour  its  parti- 
cular cause,  the  admiration  of  the  spectator  would 
be  diminished  ;  but  we  contemplate  with  pleasure, 
and  can  never  tire  of  admiring,  as  th*  effect  of 
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divine  wisdom,  a  work,  which  diversified  lit  its  parts 
is  nevertheless  simple  with  respect  to  its  cause  ana 
in  winch  we  behoW  many  effects  depending  on  a 
single  spring,  which  always  act  in  the  same  man  • 
ner. 

My  present  examination  of  the  colours  of  flowers,' 
teaches  me  more  than  ever  the  value  of  the  reason 
with  which  I  am  endowed.  Without  that  faculty 
flowers  would  exist  in  vain  for  me.  But  now,  I  not 
only  know  them,  but  am  sensible  of  their  beauty, 
and  can  take  a  pleasure  in  them.  I  can  even  do 
more  by  divine  grace  :  I  can  raise  my  thoughts  to 
my  Creator,  and  find  even  in  their  colour  traces  or 
his  perfection.  I  can  never  be  too  thankful  for  the 
gift  of  reason. 

O  God  !•  it  is  right,  that  at  the  sight  of  thy  work* 
I  should  bless  thee  for  the  faculty  thou  hast  gweri 
me  to  know  their  beauty,  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
them.  Without  this  faculty,  what  should  I  be,  and 
what  would  the  world  be  to  me?  .-a.*- •&.]&* 


JULY  24. 
The  great  Heats  of  Summer. 

JULY  is  generally  the  hottest  month  in  the  year,* 
Perhaps  it  will  appear  extraordinary  to  some,  to  heat' 
that  the  sun,  which  now  enters  the  sign  Leo,  removes 
every  day  further  from  us.  While  we  were  nearer 
this  luminary,  the  heat  was  moderate  ;  and  now  it  i& 
more  intense.  This  k  perfectly  consistent,  however, 
with  the  laws  of  nature :  and  we  must  seek  for  the 
reason  of  it  in  the  plan  of  our  globe.  The  sun  Wsfc 
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tfqrfr  ifliii    bmAnmv       .          ,  •"    -     RlfifninB  ad* 

Rearer  tp  us  not  long  since  ;  but  as  its  rays  were  not 

strong  enough  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth,  v.e 
could  only  perceive  a  moderate  warmth  ;  yet  in  tne, 
space  of  some  weeks,  the  earth,  and  whatever  is  on 
its  surface,  are  so  far  heated,  that  even  a  less  degrc^ 
of  the  sun  produces  more  effect  than  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  when  it  acted  upon  cold  bodies.. 
Some  are  dissatisfied  with  this  plan  of  nature.  They 
complain  of  that  burning  heat  which  enfeebles  theii- 
bodies,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  much  labour. 
But  how  unreasonable  are  such  murmurs  !  Is  it 
not  ungrateful  to  our  heavenly  Father  to  blame  his 
government,  which  always  is  intended  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  world  ?  Why  should  we  wish  the  sea- 
son lesafidt^  i  Do  we  wish  the  fruits  of  the  earth  not 
to  ripen,  that  are  to  support  us  in  the  ensuing  win- 
tei41?  -  Does  not  God  soften  every  evil  by  the  advan- 
tages which  are  annexed  to  them  ?  For  instance  : 
—The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Africa, 
especially  those  of  Cape  Green,  and  the  Island 
^pf  Corea,  are  exposed  the  whole  year  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun.  But  such  is  their  constitution, 
Ih&t  they  do  not  suffer  by  it ;  and  the  winds  which 
blow  continually  in  these  countries,  serve  to  temper 
and  cool  the  air. 

And  has  God  manifested  less  love  to  us  ?  How- 
unpardonable  should  we  be,  were  we  insensible  of 
the  many  proofs  which  he  gives  m  of  his  kindness, 
even  in  this  hot  month  ?  The  summer  nights  tend 
greatly  to  cool  the  air :  they  bring  with  them  a  cool- 
ness which  prevents  the  air  from  dilating,  and  ena- 
bles it  to  act  the  more  forcibly  on  every  thing.  Oritt 
single  night  revives  'the  languishing  slants,  vef' 
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-4he  animals,  and  so  invigorates  mankind,   that, 
ferjget  the  wejgnt  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  . 

storms  which  terrify  us,  are  means  made  use  ^f,  |>y 
our  heavenly  Father  to  cool  the  air  and  moderate  the 
neats.  How  many  fruits  are  there  likewise  oif  a  <cool- 
irig  :  qu  aii  ty,  and  which  tend  to  correct  me  acrimony 
of  .the  bile  !  This  relief  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the 
very  poorest  of  us  may  enjoy  it.  Let  us  never  more 
I  hen  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  any  bur- 
dens we  labour  under.  All  belong  to  the  plan  of 

,.  ...          .    ,     ;  IfifJBOflf    JU  •".*.:  <  2te»Dfl! 
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Jon  dj  Several  things  remarkable  in  Animal&'.d  HOP. 

-«i^.  a'nhi^n  I  SL*  no-i^ve  e-?  xs  ^jgrfJ  .nsiqri 

TjH^E  aninml  kingdom  contains  more  wpnders 

any  part-,  Of  nature  besides.  And  to  a 
natural  histoiy,  the  difterent  instincts  a»d 
pf  animals  are  a  very  interesting  study^  UJL  jtf,j$ 
something  more  than  an  agreeable  object  to  &  iefle<ft; 
ing  .mind  ;  and  the  operations  of  auimals  in^ce  jai^i 
^P;rtrace  them  back  to  that  wisdpm  .which  ^  is  ^^ 
fathoiqable,  and  surpasses  all  human  ,<?qpceptigp* 
1  his  is  the  effect  I  wish  to  produce,  by  pointirig  $u£ 
thdf  tsingulari  ties  in  ceilain  animals.,  t,  ./  f,rr/v" 

s/>  0-LJL         •   •   -    OJ     T*YO*     22t3I   LJ-  -  J^i*  .^.!  ->-  M      tLj\)KJ    i^JStA   LiiiZiv. 

n,.:  There  is  something  admirable  in  the  manner  in 
which  birds  and  jnsects  lay  tlieir  eggs.  The  gras&- 
Jiopper,  .  .  the  ;  lizard,  the  tortoise,  and  the  crocodile, 
never  trouble  themselves  either  about  tlieir.  eggs  or 
their  young.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  ,the  earth,  an<J 
leasts  the  hatching  of  them  to  the  care  of  the  sun. 
Other  animals,  by  a  peculiar  instinct,  lay  their  eggs 
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in  places  where  their  young  find  focxi  as  soon  as  tncy 
are  born.  The  mothers  are  never  mistaken.  The 
butterfly,  which  proceeds  from  the  cabbage  cater- 
pillar, never  lays  her  eggs  upon  flesh  ;  and  the  fly, 
which  feeds  upon  flesh,  never  lays  her  egs;s  upon 
cabbage.  Some  animals  are  so  attached  to  their 
eggs,  that  they  carry  them  with  them  wherever  they 
go.  The  spider  which  is  termed  the  wanderer,  car- 
ries hers  in  a  little  silken  bag.  When  they  are 
hatched,  they  place  themselves  in  a  particular  order 
upon  the  mother's  back,  who  travels  about  with  the 
load,  and  continues  her  care  over  them  for  some 
time.  Certain  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
living  insects,  and  sometimes  in  iheir  nests.  Every 
plant  serves  to  feed  and  lodge  many  insects.  A  fly 
perforates  an  oak-leaf,  and  lays  an  egg  in  the  hole 
it  has  made.  This  wound  quickly  closes  ;  the  place 
swells  up,  and  there  appears  an  excrescence  on  the 
leaf,  commonly  called  the  gall-nut.  The  egg  that 
was  inclosed  grows  with  this  gall-nut,  and  the  in- 
sect as  soon  as  it  is  born  finds  both  food  and  a  ha- 
bitation. 

The  care  which  animals  take  of  their  young,  is 
almost  incredible ;  and  their  love  of  them  some- 
times exceeds  their  love  of  life.  With  what  tender- 
ness the  quadrupeds  nurse  their  young.  If  wound- 
ed, they  effect  a  cure  by  Licking  them.  When  danger 
threatens,  they  convey  them  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. If  they  are  carnivorous,  what  pains  does  the 
dam  take  to  get  a  morsel  of  flesh  !  With  what  art 
she  teaches  them  to  catch  their  prey,  to  amuse  thorn- 
selves  with  it  when  they  have  gotten  it,  and  then  tc 
tear  it  in  pieces.  It  .  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
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emotion  -th&  account  of  a  bitch,  who 
they  were  dissecting  her,  continued  to  lick  her  whelps, 
as  if  she  sought  in  this  maternal  care  some  relief  t# 
her  own  sufferings  !  and  spt  up  a  lamentable  £ry  the 
moment  they  were  removecl  frora  .  {IOT.  ••  Ceitaia 
sea-animals,  during  a  storm,  hide  their  young  ia 
their  bellies,  snd  then  let  them  out  when-  the  slornj 
is  over.  Each  species  of  animals  has  its  peculiaf 
situation  and  wants;  God  provides  for  both.  For 
example,  let  us  consider  those  which  are  obliged  fa 
seek  their  food  in  the  water,  and  especially  the 
aquatic  birds.  Their  wings  are  covered  tyith  a 
gluey  oil,  through  which  the  water  cannot  pene- 
trate. By  this  means  they  are  not  wet  in  diving, 
which  would  prevent  their  flying.  The  proportion 
of  their  bodies  is  also  different  from  those  of  other 
birds.  Their  legs  stand  more  behind  that  they  may 
stand  erect  in  the  water,  and  rajse  their  wings  above 
it.  "  They  are  -web-footed,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
swim.  In  a  word,  they  are  formed  just  as  their  way 
of  life  required  they  should  be. 

The  nautilus  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  something  like 
a  shell-snail.  When  it  wishes  to  rise,  it  places  itself 
on  the  forepart  of  its  shell,  and  to  make  itself  lighter, 
it  throws  out  the  water  by  a  little  opening.  When 
it  wishes  to  sink,  it  draws  itself  back  into  the  bottom 
of  its  shell,  which  filling  with  water,  becomes  heavy 
and  sinks.  If  it  wishes  to  sail,  it  artfully  turns  its. 
shell,  which  becomes  a  little  gondola,  and  then 
spreads  a  little  membrane  to  the  wi  nek,  which  serves 
for  a  sail.  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  nautilus  toast 
first  taught  the  art  of  navigation  to  mankind- 

It  is  the  sanie  with  .the  actions  of  anumlsas 
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their  make.  The  same  wisdom  that  formed  their 
bodies,  arranged  their  members,  and  assigned  them 
a  common  use,  has  also  regulated  the  different  ac- 
tions we  see  them  perform,  and  directs  them  to  that 
end  which  was  designed  in  their  first  creation.  The 
beast  is  led  on  to  this  by  the  invisible  hand  of  God  •• 
It  producss  works  which  excite  our  admiration,  and 
appears  to  act  from  reason.  When  it  is  necessary 
it  stops;  regulates  its  work  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  perhaps,  only  follows  the  impulse 
of  certain  hidden  springs  which  cause  it  to  move. 
When  it  has  executed  its  work,  it  cannot  judgt 
it,  but  is  directed  bv  the  adorable  wisdom  of  God, 

*/ 

which    has    circumscribed   every    insect   and   every 

plant,  within  a  sphere  fsom  which    it  cannot    de- 
•  .  2231  10  yiotn 

P 


, 
When,  therefore,  we  observe  the   instinct  and   ti.u 

industry    cf  animals,  we  should   feei  a  sentiment"  of 
veneration,  and  think  we  behold   a  scene  where  |n« 

Creator  conceals  himself  behind  the  curtain. 

?.  Je 


rj 
JULT    26. 

sol 
The  Human  Face.         |}i//  -isrfj^oJ 

EVEN  the  exterior  of  the  human  body  proclaims 
man's  superiority  over  all  other  living  creatures. 
His  face,  directed  towards  the  heavens,  proclaims 
his  dignity,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  so  impressed 
on  all  his  features,  that  we  may  in  some  measure 
judge  from  the  countenance  of  a  man  what  the  im- 
portance of  his  destination  is.  When  the  soul  is  in 
a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  the  features  are  calm 
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*b&  b&itnol  ,isdtt_,«Mfaaiw   awisa.  saX '    3^:n   5;^:. 
and  composed  ;  but  when  it  is  agitated  by  disorderly 

j^eions,  the coui\ten'arice"  becomes  a  Hving  picture 
wfiere"*tlie  "  passions  are  pointed  with  equal,  energy 
e|(t  delicacy.  Every  affection.'. of.  the.  mind  has  iu 
peculiar JaipressijQn,  arid  every  change  in:  the i  coua 
trainee  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  secret,,  emo^ 
tions  of  the  he^art/  ^he}  eye  In  particular  so  visibly 
expresses  them,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake 
ft.  It  is  ttie  most  'immediate  organ  of  the  mind. 
The  most  tumultuous  passions,  and  the  gentlest  affec- 
tions, are  painted  with  great  exactness  in  that  mir- 
for.  "We  may  therefore  term  the  eye  the  true  inter- 
preter of  the  mind,  and  the  organ  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  colour  of  the  eyes,  and  their  motion, 
more  or  less  quick,  contribute  much  to  characterize 
their  physiognomy.  The  eye  has  in  fact  but  one 
niotion,  though  it  may  appear  to  move  from  side  to 
-side. 

In  most  animals  the  space  between  the  eyes  is  so 
great,  that  they  cannot  possibly  see  the  same  object 
with  both  eyes  at  once,  unless  it  be  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  eye-brows  are  those  parts  of  the  face  which, 
together  with  the  eyes,  contribute  much  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  countenance.  As  these  parts  differ 
widely  from  the  rest,  their  particular  colour  renders 
them  mored  striking  than  the  rest  of  the  features. 
I'ney  niay  be"  deemed  the  shade  of  the  picture,  which 
exhibits'1'  the  _drapoy""ancl  colours.  ,The  eye-lashes, 
W!M|Q  •pey  ,ar»  long  and  thick,  con  tribute  greatly  tcj 
tile  beauty  of  the  eye,  and  give  it  a  more  pleasing 
look.  J^o  creatures*  e^c^pt.  .j^nen  ^arud  i^onk^'s,: 
-  bare*  Both  '  tKelr  eye-lids'"  adorned  with  eye-lashes. 
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Other  animals  have  none  on  the  lower  eye-lid.  The 
eye-brows  move  only  upwards  and  downwards. 
The  eye-lids  are  a  guard  to  the  eyes,  and  prevent 
the  cornea  from  drying.  The  upper  one  can  .rise 
and  fall  of  itself.  The  under  one  moves  very  little. 
Though  we  can  move  our  eye-lids  at  pleasure,  yet 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  them  open  when  they 
are  weighed  down  with  fatigue  and  sleep.  The  fore- 
head is  the  most  important  part  of  the  tace,  and 
greatly  contributes  to  its  beauty  if  it  be  well  pro- 
portioned. The  nose  is  that  part  of  the  face  that 
projects,  but  is  the  least  znoveable ;  and  as  it  is  sel- 
dom put  in  motion,  except  in  a  violent  passion,  it 
serves  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  than  for 
any  expression  resulting  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mouth  and  lips  are  capable  of  many  changes, 
and,  next  to  the  eye,  express  the  passions  best 
'The  tongue  serves  also  to  animate  and  set  it  in  play. 
The  redness  of  the  lips,  and  the  white  colour  of  the 
teeth,  add  to  the  charms  of  the  face. 

How  admirably  are  beauty  and  utility  connected 
in  all  the  works  of  Jehovah  !  "Bless  the  Lord,  O 
"  my  soul  \  ano  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy 
"name:" 
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;  . 
The  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

THE  Creator  has  endowed  bodies  with  a  force 
which  acts  at  -all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
directions.  If  a  body  endeavour  to  move  toward- 
one  point  with  greater  force  than  the  other,,  we  tfceu 


say  that  it  gravitates  towards  that  point.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us,  thdt*  bodies  are  inclined  to  descend, 
or,  that  if  they  be  far  from  the  surface  ofr  the  earth 
without  support,  they  will  fall  in  a  straight  line.  We 
must  not  seek  the  cause  of  its  gravity  merely^in;  the 
body  itself,  lor  a  body  that  falls  remains  in  the  state 
in  which  it  fell  till  displaced  by  some  other  cause. 
Nor  can  the  air  be  the  cause  of  this  gravity  ;  since, 
being  heavy  itself,  it  must  resist  the  swiftness  of  the 
full  of  bodies.  The  cause,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  earth 
has  the  virtue  of  attaching  bodies  placed  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron  ;  or  else  it 
must  be  attributed  to  a  foreign  substance  distributed 
throughout  ail  bodies. 

But  if  we  cannot  exactly  determine  the  cause  of 
gravity,  we  may  easily  see  many  advantages  arising 
from  it.  Without  it  we  could  not  move  as  we  do. 
Our  centre  of  gravity  is  about  the  middle  of  'Our 
bodies.  When  we  lift  up  the  right  foot,  we  must 
bear  this  centre  on  the  left.  If  we  stoop  forwards, 
we  are  in  danger  of  falling,  but  by  putting  out  the 
right,  foot  we  prevent  the  fall,  and  make  a  step. 
Thus  our  walking  is,  in  some  sense,  a  series  of  con- 
tinually prevented  falls,  during  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  preserved  between  our  feet.  For  this  rea- 
son we  bend  forward  in  going  up  a  hill,  and  back- 
ward in  going  down.  We  also  lean  forward  when 
•*e  carry  a  burden  on  our  shoulders,  and  backward 

v  when  we  carry  it.  before  us. 

jjj,  jThis  is  all  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  which 
govern  the  motions  of  animals  when   they  fly,  walk, 

,,#Cj  swim.    The   immense  bodies  which  roll  in  the 
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heavens  are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  sio 
attracts  the  planets,  and  the  planets  attract  their 
satellites;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun  and  the  satellites  towards 
the  planets.  For  a  body  made  to  turn  round,  al- 
ways flies  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre,  if  its 
course  be  not  obstructed.  The  planets,  run  their 
course  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  and  the  moon  is 
not  chained  to  the  earlh.  Hence  it  appears  that  a 
motion  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  moon  must  throw  it 
into  unlimited  space,  if  there  were  not  a  force  which 
continually  pushed  it  towards  our  globe,  and  became 
a  counter  poise  to  its  centrifugal  force.  That  power 
is  the  gravitation  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth. 
If  the  earth  itself  were  either  heavier  or  lighter  than 
it  is,  what  must  be  the  consequence?  It  would 
either  be  too  near,  or  too  far  from  the  sun.  In  the 
fkst  case,  the  heat  would  be  intolerable  ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  cold  would  be  insupportable.  All  things 
on  earth  would  be  frozen,  or  burnt  up. 

O  Supreme  Wisdom  !  here  again  I  find  a  monu- 
ment of  thy  wonders.  By  a  cause  so  small  in  ap- 
pearance thou  givest  motion  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  to  all  animals.  By  the  certain  laws  of  gravity 
thou  preventest  the  least  grain-  of  sand  from  being 
lost  upon  this  or  any  other  globe.  But  it  is  in  this 
that  the  greatness  of  thy  power  and  wisdom  consists, 
that  often  the  greatest  and  most  astonishing  effects 
are  produced  by  means  which  appear  to  us  it*  most 
insignificant. 
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JULY  28, 

Many  Effects  in  Nature  proceed  front  the   sttfie 
Cause. 

NATURE  is  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects ; 
and  as  all  parts  of  the  universe  are  connected  to- 
gether, each  motion  and  event  depends  on  a  preced- 
ing cause,  and  in  its  turn  will  become  the  cause  oi 
what  is  to  follow.  The  whole  constitution  of  the 
world  is  well  calculated  to  convince  us  that  nothing 
came  by  chance ;  but  that  divine  wisdom  and  art 
beyond  our  conception  first  created  this  astonishing 
edifice,  impressed  motion  on  its  different  parts,  and 
determined  the  great  chain  of  events  depending  and 
following  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  acquire  this  de- 
gree of  knowledge  ;  for  though  what  we  have  natu- 
rally is  very  limited,  we  still  see  numberless  im- 
portant effects  derived  from  causes  evident  to  the 
human  understanding.  Many  natural  phenomena 
may  elucidate  this  matter. 

What  variety  of  effects  does  the  heat  of  the  sun 
produce !  It  riot  only  contributes  to  the  life  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  animals,  but  likewise  to 
the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  to  the  ripening  of 
fruits  ;  to  the  fluidity  of  water,  and  to  the  elevation 
of  vapours  and  the  formation  of  clouds,  without 
which  neither  rain  nor  dew  would  fall  upon  the 
earth. 

The  air  is  also  so  constructed  as  to  effect  a  variety 
of  purposes  at  once.  By  means  of  it  animal  bo.dies 
are  preserved,  the  lungs  cooled,  and  all  its  vital  mo- 
tions acquire  energy.  It  is  the  air  which  kindles 
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fires,  and  nourishes  the  flame.  By  its  motion  and 
undulation  it  quickly  conveys  all  sorts  of  sounds  to 
the  ear.  It  gives  a  spring  to  the  winged  tribes,  and 
enables  them  to  fly  from  place  to  place.  It  opens 
to  man  an  easy  passage  through  the  seas,  the  vast 
expanse  of  which  he  could  not  otherwise  pass  over. 
By  it  the  clouds  are  supported  in  the  atmosphere, 
till  becoming  too  heavy  they  fall  again  in  rain. 
It  prolongs  the  day  by  evening  and  morning  twi- 
lights ;  and  without  it  the  gift  of  speech,  and  the 
sense  of  hearing,  would  be  useless  to  us.  This 
wonderful  clement  which  surrounds  our  globe, 
which  is  too  subtile  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  and 
whose  force  notwithstanding  is  so  great,  that  no 
other  element  is  able  to  resist,  is  surely  an  evident 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  force  of  gravita- 
tion alone,  which  exists  in  all  things,  holds  the  earth 
firm,  preserves  the  mountains,  and  gives  fluidity  to 
the  waters.  It  confines  the  ocean  in  its  depths, 
and  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  It  keeps  each  being  in 
its  proper  place  in  nature,  and  preserves  proper 
distances  between  heavenly  bodies. 

The  various  uses  and  properties  of  water  are  in- 
describable. It  serves  in  general  to  dilate,  to  soften 
and  mix  a  great  number  of  bodies,  which  otherwise 
would  be  useless.  It  is  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
drinks :  the  best  nourishment  to  vegetables ;  gives 
motion  to  mills,  and  to  a  vast  number  of  machines  , 
procures  us  a  multitude  of  fish  ;  and  supplies  as 
with  the  treasures  of  other  countries. 

The  effects  produced  by  fire  are  various  and  in- 
numer^He.  Bright  solid  bodies  are  melted  and 
changei'  into  fluids,  or  become  solid  bodies  of  aao- 
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ther    kind.     It    causes    fluids    to  boil,    or    reduces 
them  into  vapour.     It  gives  heat  to  all  other  bodies, 
^nd  contributes  to  give   the  sensation  of  light  to  all 
nimated  beings. 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  the  moral  world. 
Oftentimes  one  single  disposition  of  the  mind  pro- 
duces as  great  a  variety  of  effects.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  natural  inclination  we  have  to  love  one 
another.  Hence  proceeds  parental  tenderness  :  the 
connection  of  friendship  ;  patriotism ;  goodness  in 
those  that  govern,  and  fidelity  in  those  that  obey- 
Thus  one  single  propensity  keeps  each  individual  in 
the  circle  prescribed,  forms  the  bounds  of  society,  is 
the  pnnciple  of  all  good  actions,  of  all  laudable 
pursuits,  and  of  all  innocent  enjoyments.  These 
are  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  chance,  neither  are  the  materials  that  compose  it 
without  connection  and  relation  to  each  otber.  On 
the  contrary,  the  world  is  a  regular  whole,  ordained 
with  infinite  wisdom.  Traces  of  this  wisdom  shine 
through  all  the  parts  of  nature  :  yet  much  more  is 
undiscovered  and  unobserved  by  the  most  profound 
philosophers ;  for  finite  minds  can  never  sound  the 
depths  of  infinite  wisdom.  "  The  works  of  the 
"  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
"  pleasure  therein." 


JULY  29. 
On  some  Diseases  of  Plants. 

EVEN    vegetables   are  subject    to   many  disease* 
Sometimes    they   are  covered    with   whitish  matter 
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sticks  to  them  like  '  ponder—  this  is  called  the 
mil-view.  It  does  not  proceed  from  inserts,  as  some 
have  thought  ;  but  from  a  natural  stagnation  of  the 
juices,  and  a  commencement  of  corruption,  which 
attracts  the  insects,  and  induces  them  to  lay  their 
eggs  upon  it.  The  first  stage  of  corruption,  is  the 
stagnation  of  the  juices  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  attract  insects,  because  they  are 
seen  s'varming  by  millions  when  once  the  circula- 
tion of  juices  is  stopped  in  a  tree,  either  by  natural 
or  other  causes.  For  this  reason  the  weaker  and 
worst  trees  are  the  most  subject  to  this  malady. 
Were  the  insect  the  cause  of  it,  it  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  art,  whereas  if  a  tree  be  designedly  wound 
ed,  or  deprived  of  the  care  it  requires,  this  is  enough 
to  bring  the  mildew.  On  a  tree  thus  injured  by  art, 
you  may  presently  see  millions  of  insects,  while  the 
neighbouring  trees  are  free  from  them. 

There  is  frequently  something  resembling  dew,  but 
which  is  glutinous,  sweet,  and  cfirrosive,  that  burns 
and  spoils  the  plants.  This  is  called  the  honey- 
dew,  It  was  imagined  that  the  insects  extracted 
this  gluey  matter  from  vegetables,  or  that  bees 
brought  their  honey  there.  But  from  repeated  ex- 
periments, it  is  now  allowed  that  this  matter  falls 
from  the  air  in  the  form  of  dew.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  lies  in  little  drops  on  a  number  of  different 
vegetables,  and  in  one  night's  tiine  it  covers  almost 
all  the  leaves  of  a  long  row  of  trees,  on  which  there 
w  as  none  before. 

Perhaps  this  dew  may  be  formed  from  the  exha- 
lation of  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  of  trees,  from 
which  the  bees  extract  such  excellent  honey.  Aod 
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its  falling  in  one  place  more  than  in  another,  may 
be  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  winds.  Perhaps 
also,  this  matter  may  be  the  effect  of  some  disease 
in  plants,  whose  juices  are  vitiated,  and  wHch  may 
attract  insects  a*  the  mildew  mentioned  above.  The 
leaves  on  which  this  sort  of  dew  falls,  often  spot, 
blacken  and  wither,  and  most  likely  this  substance 
may  be  the  cause  of  it. 

Here  are  new  proofs  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  ;  for 
as  the  insects  require  food  to  live  upon,  it  is  for  our 
benefit  they  should  be  obliged  to  seek  it  on  those 
vegetables  which,  on  account  of  their  diseased  state, 
would  be  unprofitable  or  injurious  to  us.  We 
avenge  ourselves  on  those  creatures  which  are  trou- 
blesome to  us,  by  seeking  to  destroy  them  ;  but  pro- 
bably we  should  be  more  induced  to  spare  them,  if 
T.ve  considered  how  useful  they  are  and  how  little 
real  harm  they  do  us. 


JULY  30. 

The  means  of  Subsistence  which    Nature  provides 
for  Animals. 

IT  is  a  proof  of  the  Creator's  goodness  and  power, 
that  there  is  every  where  food  enough  to  support  all  the 
living  creatures  with  which  the  world  is  filled.  In- 
deed it  is  not  so  wonderful  that  the  temperate  zones 
should  produce  a  sufficiency  for  those  that  live 
there  ;  but  that  it  should  be  the  same  every  where 
else,  even  in  those  places  where  we  could  not  expect 
to  find  food  and  pasture,  and  that  the  necessary  all 
ments  should  ever  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
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support  so  many  species  of  animals  is  wnat  must  be 
attributed  to  the  tender  care  of  the  Almighty. 

Food  is  proportioned  to  the  number  and  wants  of 
the  animals  which  are  to  live  upon  it.  Almost 
ever}'  where  it  may  be  found  in  abundance,  but  not 
in  such  profusion  as  to  corrupt,  which  would  be  an 
evil  to  us.  What  is  most  useful  and  necessary,  is  in  ge- 
neral the  most  common,  and  multiply  the  most  easily. 
Many  creatures  feed  on  grass,  and  in  what  abun- 
dance is  it  produced  !  Ho\v  easy  is  the  culture  of 
com !  how  astonishing  is  its  increase  !  and  how 
necessary  for  the  support  of  mankind. 

The  different  tastes  of  animals  are  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  God.  If  all  sorts  of  animals  must  have 
had  the  same  kind  of  food,  the  earth  would  speedily 
become  a  vast  desert.  Kow  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  animals  choose  to  feed  so  differently  ?  Is  it 
owing  to  chance  ?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  natural  instinct  which  God  has  given 
them,  and  by  which  they  make  choice  of  such  food 
as  is  adapted  to  their  nature  ?  But  by  this  means  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth  and  sea  are  disposed  of, 
and  every  thing  that  breathe  is  provided  for. 

Food  offers  itself  spontaneously  to  most  beasts, 
notwithstanding  they  require  great  care  to  discern 
it ;  and  must  be  cautious  and  prudent  in  their 
choice.  Their  aliments  are  so  prepared,  that  what  is 
food  for  one  animal  is  poison  to  another.  Bota- 
nists have  found,  after  many  experiments,  that  cows 
eat  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  kinds  of  herbs, 
and  reject  two  hundred  and  eighteen.  That  goat;? 
use  four  hundred  and  forty-mop  and  leave  one  hun- 
dred and  twnety-six.  That  sheep  teed  on  three 
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hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  which  they  will  not  eat.  That 
horses  take  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  reject 
•  two  hundred  and  twelve.  That  swine  are  contented 
with  seventy-two,  and  reject  the  rest.  Other  ani- 
mals are  obliged  to  seek  their  food  with  much  la- 
bour, and  at  a  great  distance.  Many  are  obliged  to 
choose  the  most  favourable  time  of, night  to  satisfy 
tneir  hunger  in  safety ;  others  to  prepare  their  food 
to  pick  the  seeds  out  of  their  shells,  if  hard  to  bruise 
them,  to  swallow  little  stones  to  help  digestion,  to 
take  off  the  heads  of  the  insects  they  feed  on,  to 
break  the  bones  of  their  prey,  and  to  turn  the  fish 
they  have  taken,  that  they  may  swallow  them  by  the 
head.  Many  would  perish  if  they  did  not  provide 
food  for  the  future  ;  and  others  would  starve  if  they 
did  not  lay  snares  or  dig  holes  in  which  they  catch 
their  prey. 

O  how  many  occasions  do  we  find  to  magnify  the 
name  of  the  Lord  !  Let  his  name  be  praised  by 
every  thing  that  has  breath. 


AUG.  1. 
A  Meditation  on  the  Works  of  Nature. 

•J3lli   .fK     JJUeJDUiq      Mili     -iUO'JL,  jj;i|, 

FATHER  of  the  universe  !  Preserver  of  all  .that 
breathe!  how  great  is  thy  majesty  !  and  how  many 
wonders  hast  thou  exhibited  to  man  !  Thou  hast 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  set  them  with  thick 
stars  !  How  resplendently  does  the  sun  now  shine  ! 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  my  happiness  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  those  birds  sing,  which 

VOL.    II.  K 
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now  fifl  the  woods,  valleys,  and  fields  with  their 
melodious  notes.  I  feel  symptoms  of  •mortality.  My 
Kfe  fades  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  the 
leaves  in  autumn.  Who  knows  when  it  will  be  said 
to -me,  "  Man,  return  to  dust!"  Who  can  tell  when 
the  gravt  shall  have  swallowed  me  up,  and  when  I 
shall  become  food  lor  worms  to  devour?  Those 
possessions  which  I  now  enjoy  will  no  longer  call 
me  master. 

Plow  foolish  should  I  be  if  I  \vere  to  attach  my- 
self too  strongly  to  the  perishing  things  of  time,  to 
aspire  after  great  riches,  or  be  ambitious  of  empty 
honours  ;  or  if  allowing  myself  to  be  dazzled  by  vain 
splendour,  envy  and  pride  should  be  cherished  in  my 
heart  ?  O  God !  I  desire  to  humble  myself  before 
thee,  on  account  of  the  many  sins  I  have  already 
committed.  Behold  here  I  am,  fulfil  all  thy  gracious 
designs  respecting  me  !  Man  a  being  swolleti  with 
pride,  would  give  laws  to  his  Creator.  He  even 
dares  to  blame  the  decrees  of  eternal  wisdom.  Thou 
O  God  !  art  the  compassionate  friend  of  men  ! 
Thou  lovest  them  more  than  they  love  themselves, 
when  in  goodness  thou  deniest  them  those  sinful 
enjoyments  which  are  the  objects  of  their  wishes. 

When  in  a  morning,  on  a  'green  turf,  covered  with 
dew,  every  thing  presents  itself  in  a  pleasing  form ; 
when  the  wings  of  the  night  have  cooled  the  sukry 
air  of  the  summer,  wisdorn  cries  out  to  me,  "  O  mor- 
tal !  why  dost  thou  torment  thyself  with  anxious  'cares 
about  the  future  ?  Is  not  God  thy  Father  ?  art 
not  thou  his  child  ?  will  not  he  who  made  thee  take 
care  of  his  own  work?  The  plan  of  thy  existence  is 
not  confined  to  time,  but  takes  in  eternity.  Life  is 
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moment,  and  the  longest  earthly  felicity  is  but 
Ik.  '.pledging  dream.  O  man!  thou  art  destined  for 
immortality  ;  the  thoughts  of  which  raise  us  above 
the.  earth,  the  universe,  and  all  time  !  May  it 
Awaken  rny  heart,  when  false  pleasures  would  seduce 
RU?  from  the  path  of  duty. 

The  roses  which  crown  the  bead  of  the  wicked 
sJball  soon  fade.  They  aie  dishonoured  by  shameful 
enjoyments.  I  am  but  a  sojourner  upon  earth,  and 
none  but  immortal  joys  art  worthy  of  my  pursuits. 
May  my  heart  be  inclined  to  love  nothing  but  good- 
ness, and  may  I.  be  a  partaker  of  that  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  can  see 


AUG.  2. 
Ofl  Me  Vegetation  of  the  Stalk  of  Wheat. 

iWfvi-     ::^:laWfe    »>/••  i/  -  -:»  :?,rT    :>f;tj  .N.  ;p-;>;  '>,rr  r-'^b' 

THE  wheat  plant  is  composed  of  the  principal 
stem,  and  the  stalks  growing  out  of  the  sides,  and 
the  different  branches  which  they  throw  out.  It 
begins  to  form  as  soon  as  four  green  leaves  make 
their  appearance.  If  the  little  plant  b©  then  taken, 
and  the  under  leaf  be  cautiously  pressed  or  sepa- 
rated, there  will  be  seen  a  little  white  point;  which 
gradually  grows  into  a  stalk  ;  and  under  the  first 
leaf  the  little  root  appears.  The  white  point,  springs 
out  of  the  substance  of  a  knob,  opens  into  green 
leaves,  and  shoots  out  on  the  side  a  new  point.  But 
these  several  points,  and  the  stalks  they  produce, 
are  not  all  designed  to  bear  fruit  ;  many  of  them 
wither,  and  are  lost.  When  the  principal  stem  has 
sprung  up,  there  is  a  considerable  revolution  in  the 
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plant,  and  all  the  sap  is  then  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blossoms  and  fruits.  But  prior  to  this, 
when  the  plant  begins  to  vegetate,  there  are  four, 
and  sometimes  five  leaves,  which  spring  from  so  many 
knobs.  They  prepare  the  nutritive  juice  for  the  ear 
of  corn,  which  appears  in  miniature  in  spring,  upon 
opening  a  stalk  through  the  middle.  Even  in  au- 
tumn this  ear  may  be  seen  like  a  little  cluster,  to 
which  the  knobs  are  very  closely  united.  When  the 
plant  begins  to  put  forth  its  seed,  the  two  upper 
leaves  of  the  stalk  join  together,  enclose  the  ear,  and 
protect  it  till  it  has  acquired  some  consistency.  Be- 
fore this,  all  the  knobs,  and  particularly  the  two  last, 
though  soft,  are  very  closely  connected,  and  very 
little  space  between  them.  But  when  once  the 
ear  has  pierced  through  its  coats,  all  its  parts 
lengthen,  and  the  leaves  give  them  all  the  juices 
they  contain.  The  knobs  harden  by  degrees,  and 
the  under  leaves  dry  up.  The  blossom  next  ap- 
pears. It  is  a  little  white  stalk,  extremely  slender 
>vhich  proceeds  from  the  juice  of  the  grain.  It  is 
surrounded  by  several  other  little  stalks,  which  are 
at  first  yellowish,  but  afterwards  turn  brown,  till  at 
last  they  become  blackish,  a  little  before  they  fade 
and  fall  off.  The  chief  design  of  these  stalks  is  to 
nourish  a  little  cluster  which  is  in  the  bag  of  grains, 
which  contains  the  germ,  and  which  comes  to  perfec- 
tion long  before  the  mealy  substance  appears.  This 
substance  gradually  multiplies,  whilst  the  sap  col- 
lects round  the  part  extremely  fine  and  delicate, 
resembling  down.  This  down,  among  other  uses, 
serves  to  support  the  opening  of  the  great  canal 
which  goes  through  the  corn.  When  the  iruit  has 


attained  its  full  growth,  it  ripens.  Then  the  stalks 
and  the  ear  whiten,  and  the  greenish  colour  of  the 
grains  become  yellow  and  brown.  Still,  however, 
these  grains  are  very  soft,  and  their  flower  contains 
much  moisture;  but  when  the  wheat  is  quite  ripe, 
it  becomes  hard  and  dry.  The  construction  of  the 
smallest  blade  discovers  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom. Even  the  leaves  have  their  use.  It  seems  as 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  had  placed  them  round 
the  blade,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  architect  raises 
a  scaffolding  about  a  building,  which  he  takes  away 
when  the  building  is  finished.  For  when  once  the 
blade  has  attained  its  full  length  and  consistency, 
the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall  off.  Whole  months  pass 
away  before  the  ear  ventures  to  expose  itself  to  the 
action  of  the  air ;  but  as  soon  as  all  is  prepared  for 
the  formation  of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  they  appear 
in  a  few  days.  How  skilfully  are  the  tubes  and  ears 
constructed  !  If  the  tubes  were  higher,  the  nutri- 
cious  juices  could  not  so  well  penetrate  them.  Had 
the  grain  been  placed  lower,  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals could  easily  reach  to,  and  destroy  it.  Were 
the  stem  weaker  and  thinner,  it  would  be  broken  by 
the  wind  ;  and  if  it  were  stronger  and  thicker,  small 
animals  and  birds  would  lodge  in  it,  and  pick  out  the 
grain. 

Beneficent  Father !  may  all  those  who  behold  a 
field  of  wheat  experience  all  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  admiration  which  thy  goodness  ought  naturally 
to  excite  !  While  thou  feedest  me  with  the  finest  of 
the  wheat,  do  thou  also  feed  my  soul  with  the  bread 
of  life,  that  I  may  live  for  ever.  Amen. 
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The  Dog-Days. 

THE  earth  has   not   only   a  diurnal,  but   also  ar 
annual  motion,  by  which  it  is  carried  from  west  to 
east,  and  by  this   means  returns  to  the  same  star  in 
the   heavens,  in  365  days,  from  which  it  appeared  to 
have  been  removed  for  six  months,  and  to  which   it 
seemed  to  approach  for  the  other  six  months.     For 
this  reason  the  ancient  astronomers  divided  the  sea- 
sons according  to  the  stars   wilich  the  sun  meets  in 
its    annual    course.     This    course    they  divide  into 
twelve  constellations,  which   are  the  twelve  signs   of 
the  zodiac,  termed  the  twelve  houses  of  the  sun,   be- 
cause beseems  to  dwell  a  month  in   each  of  them. 
When   the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  which   hap- 
pens the  2 1st  of  June,    the   summer  begins  with   us. 
The  sun  is  then  in  the   zenith,   and   his    rays   come 
down  almost  perpendicularly   upon  us ;    and  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  begins,  which 
gradually  increases   in  the  following  months,  as  our 
globe  is  more  heated  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
For  this  reason,  July,  and  part  of  August,  are  gene- 
rally  the   hottest  part    of  the  year ;  and  experience 
has   proved  that  from  the  £0th  of  July,  to  the   10th 
of  August  the  heat  is  at  its  height.     The  dog-star  is 
the  brightest  of  all  the  stars   in  conjunction  with   the 
sun.     Lost  in  the  sun's  rays  it  disappears  from  us  for 
a  month,  (as  is  the  case  with  every  star  the  sun  meets 
with  in  his  course,)  and  the  time  of  its  disappearing 
is  the  time  of  the  dog-days. 
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These  observations  are  designed  <  to  combat  a 
footed  prejudice  among  many  people.  An  antient 
tradition  attributes  the  heat  which  is  commonly  felt 
in  these  days  to  the  influence  of  the  dog-star  on  the 
earth,  on  men,  and  on  animals.  The  following  cir- 
cumstance is  sufficient  to  confute  the  above  absurd 
opinion :  that  the  occupation  of  the  dog-star  in  the 
rays  of  the  £un,  does  not  always  take  place  in  that 
time  which  we  call  the  dog-days.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  dog-days  do  not  begin  till  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  do  not  end  till  the  20th  of  September. 
And  as  the  dog-star,  or  Sirius,  always  advances 
further,  it  will  in  time  reach  to  October  and  Novem- 
ber; and  at  last  even  to  January,  so  that  the  most 
intense  cold  in  the  year  will  prevail  in  the  dog- 
days. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  we  may  plainly  see  that 
it  is  impossible  this  star  should  occasion  the  great 
heats  which  we  suffer,  or  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
duce. When  therefore  in  the  supposed  dog-days, 
the  wine  or  beer  spoils  in  bad  cellars  ;  when  things 
liable  to  ferment  turn  sour ;  when  springs  and  stag- 
nated waters  dry  up ;  when  dogs  and  other  animals, 
and  even  men  are  seized  with  madness,  this  does 
not  happen  because  a  star  conceals  itself  behind  the 
dun  :  it  is  the  excessive  heat  of  the  air  at  that  sea- 
son which  is  the  sole  cause  of  those  effects.  Who 
ever  can  suppose  that  certain  figures  which  the 
imagination  forms  to  itself  in  the  heavens,  can  have 
any  influence  on  our  globe,  and  on  the  health  and 
reason  of  man,  discovers  great  weakness  of  under- 
standing Instead  of  accusing  the  stars,  we  ought 
generally  to  blame  ourselves  lor  the  evils  we  suffer, 
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Such  prejudices  indulged,  are  sinful  reflections  cm 
the  wise  and  good  providence  of  God.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  an  infinitely  good  Being,  the  Governor 
ot  all  \vorlds,  has  created  any  thing  in  the  heavens 
or  in  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  tormenting  his 
creatures.  All  the  Creators  plans  are  wise  and 
good  :  let  us  seek  to  be  reconciled  to  him  by  the 
blood,  of  Christ,  and  view  him  as  our  merciful  Fa- 
ther, who  will  not  even  suffer  an. hair  of  our  heads 
to  perish  contrary  to  his  will. 


AUG.  4- 

On  Sleep. 

• 

WE  go  to  sleep  more  or  less  qukkly,  according  to 
the  constitution  and  state  of  health  ;  but  whether  it 
be  quick  or  slow,  it  always  comes  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  similar  circumstances  precede  it  in  all  men. 
The  first  thing  that  happens  is  a  stupefaction  of  the 
senses ;  which  no  longer  receiving  exterior  impres- 
sions, slacken,  and  gradually  become  inactive.  The 
attention  then  fails  and  is  lost,  the  memory  is  con- 
fosed,  the  passions  are  calm,  and  the  train  of  thought 
and  reasoning  becomes  irregular.  When  we  feel 
sleep  coming  it  is  but  the  first  step,  and  cannot  yet 
be  called  sleep.  At  most  it  is  only  dozing.  We 
lose  all  consciousness  when  quite  asleep.  A  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  succeeds  a  stupefaction  of  the 
senses.  This  is  the  second  degree  towards  sleep. 
Several  symptoms  are  produced  in  the  machine  by 
this  state,  which  may  be  observed  in  those  who  sleep 
in  a  chair :  the  eyes  wink,  open  and  shut  of  them- 
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§         the  'eye-lids'  falkd0wn>  the  head   totters  ^and 
Is    forward,  ^4  Jetideavour  to  support  it>  but  it 
$rops  still  lower,  And  we  lose  all  ability  to  raise  it 
&£  ~The  'rjhrh  *rtt9    on  the  bosom,  and  we  sleep 
quietly.     If    ouf  sleep   be  sound,    all  voluntary  or 
animal    functions    are    suspended,  but   the   vital   or 
nalurat  functions    are  performed  with  greater  force. 
This  is  the  third  change  which  sleep  occasions  in  us.' 
Sleep  tends  to   promote   digestion.     When  we     are 
awake,  our  natural   motions  are  sometimes  interrupt* 
ed  by  those  which  are  voluntary  ;  and  the  motion  of 
the    fluids  is  interrupted  in  some  vessels,     and    re^ 
tarded   in  others.     In  external  actions   the    blood  'is 
wasted,  and  consequently  does  not  flow  through  the 
internal  parts  so  abundantly.     In  those  parts  of  our 
bodies  which   are  in  motion,  the  circulation   of  tlie 
blood : is  very   strong;  and   it  is   continually   pressing 
the  humours  in  the  secretory  vessels,   whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  so  weak  in  Others,  that  the   chyle  can 
scarcely  be  changed  into   blood.     A  sweet  sleep  re-  . 
establishes    the   equilibrium  every  where.     The  ves- 
sel^ are  Opened,  the  juices  run  uniformly,   the  heat  is 
pfe'servred  ;  in  a  word,  ttothing  is   lost,  and  all  con- 
tributes  to  the  good   of  the  machine.     Hence  it  is 
that    after*  a  good   sleejj  we   feel  rested,   refreshed, 
strong,  and  vigorous. 

^kurely  these  circumstances  should  cause  us  to  ac- 
kriifwlerige  the  goodness  of  God  towards  us.  What 
most  merits  our  attention  and  gratitude  is,  that 
steep  is  accompanied  with  universal  stupefaction  of 
the  Senses,  which  comes  upon  us  insensibly,  and 
which  we  cafmot  resist.  The  first  of  these  circum- 
stances makes  it  more  sound  and  refreshing  ;  and 
VOL.  n.  L 
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the  second  makes  it  an  inevitable  necessity.  "WHat 
consummate  wisdom  appears  in  the  regulation  of  the 
muscles  when  asleep !  The  first  which  stiffens  is  in- 
tended to  guard  the  eye,  one  of  the  most  precious 
organs,  and  which  is  most  exposed  to  danger.  The 
eye-lid  closes  of  itself  as  soon  as  we  grow  sleepy  and 
covers  and  protects  the  eye  till  we  awake.  In 
other  parts  of  the  body  the  muscles  contract  with 
more  force,  because  their  being  relaxed  might  be  ia- 
convenient  and  even  dangerous. 

Let  our  sleeping,  and,  as  I  may  say,  unguarded 
hours,  be  always  preceded  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  God.  And  let  our  first  thoughts  be  lifted 
up  to  him  in  -the  morning  when  we  awake.  Thus 
may  we  daily  and  constantly  live  in  the  fear  of  that 
God  who  is  our  preserver  by  night  and  day. 

«r««s«*Nr**» 

AUG.  5. 

On  the  Divisibility  of  Sadies. 

THE  perfume  which  plants  and  flowers  exhale  may 
easily  convince  us  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter. How  inconceivably  small  must  the  odoriferous 
corpuscles  of  a  pink  be,  which  diffuse  themselves 
over  a  whole  garden,  and  meet  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing every  where  !  If  this  be  not  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  extreme  divisibility,  we  may  consider  other 
objects  which  nature  presents ;  let  us  examine,  for 
instance,  one  of  those  silk  threads,  the  work  of  a, 
despicable  worm.  Suppose  this  thread  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  it  will  tlieh  weigh  "ho 
more  than  a  grain.  Let1  us  next'  consider  into  how 


many  parts  a  length  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  feet 
may  be.  divided,  even  so  as  to  remain  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  An  inch  may  be  divided  into  six  hun 
tfred  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  thickness  of  a 
child's  hair,  and  consequently  perceptible.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  each  graia  of  silk  contains,  at  least, 
2,592,000  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  seen  without 
a  microscope.  And  as  those  parts  may  still  be  fur- 
ther divided  into  many  millions  more,  a  division 
which  thought  can  extend  even  further,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  this  progression  may  extend  even  to  infi- 
nity. The  last  particles,  which  the  art  of  man  can- 
not separate,  must  still  have  extension,  and  conse- 
quently be  capable  of  division,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  realize  it. 

If  we  examine  the  animal  creation  n  e  shall  find 
other  proofs  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  A 
great  naturalist  put  pepper  into  a  glass  of  water,  and 
by  means  of  a  microscope  discovered  animalculae  a 
thousand  millions  of  times  less  than  a  grain  of  sand ! 
How  inconceivably  small  then  must  be  the  feet,  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  muscles,  and  the  veins,  of  such 
an  animal !  What  must  their  eggs  and  their 
young  be?  Here  imagination  is  lost,  our  ideas,  are 
confounded,  though  nothing  be  more  certain  than 
the  above  remarks.  It  is  particularly  worth  observa- 
tion, that  the  more  we  magnify  by  the  assistance  of 
glasses  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  regular  and 
,  ^eautilul  they  appear;  while  it  is  quite  different 
Nip  respect  to  those  of  art ;  for  when  they  are  exa- 
impeq  through  a  good  glass,  we  are  amazed  to  find 
%  them  so  coarse,  though  they  are  finished  with  all  pos- 
by  the  best  vyorkmen.  Thus  has  God 
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impressed,  even  on  the  smallest  atom,  an  image  of 
his  own  infinity.  The  smallest  body  is  a  \vorld,  jn 
which  millions  of  parts  are  found  united  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  perfect  order.  How  wonderful 
is  that  wisdom  which  can  operate  in  the  little  as 
well  as  the  great,  with  so  much  regularity  and  per- 
fection. How  great  that  power  wjiich  could  draw 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  beings  from  the  depths  of 
nothing ! 

O  God  !  may  these  reflections  teach  me  the  nar- 
row limits  of  my  own  understanding!  The  least 
insect  may  convince  me,  that  there  are  millions  of 
things  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  explain, 
Who  can  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  body  of  an  ani- 
malcule, which  is  a  million  of  times  smaller  than  a 
grain  of  sand  ?  Who  can  decide  that  degree  of 
subtlety  of  one  of  those  rays  of  light,  several  millions 
of  which  can  pass  throught  a  hole  not  larger  than  l*ie 
eye  of  a  needle?  How  soon  is  man  lost  in  his 
ideas  !  How  then  can  he  be  vain  of  his  knowledge  ! 
How  can  he  presume  to  blame  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  fault  with  his  wise  plans  !  Rather  let  us 
acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God. 

Lord,  how  great  art  thou !  how  marvellous  are 
thy  works !  how  stupendous  thy  condescension  ! 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  May 
thy  glory  be  the  great  end  of  all  rny  future  actions  ! 
And  .at  last  may  I  awake  up  in  thy  likeness  in  that 
world  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasure  for 
evermore  i 
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The  external  Structotre  fff  Instite* 

. 

IN  general  we  judge  no  animals  worth  our.  atten- 
tion but  those  which  are  distinguished  from  others  i>\ 
their  bulk,  The  hprse,  the  elephant,  the  hull,  and 
such  like  creatures,  appear  to  merit  our  attention, 
while  we  disdain  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  innucnera- 
ble  swarms  of  little  animals  which  people  the  air, 
the  vegetables,  and  the  dust.  How  many  insects 
do  we  tread  undtT  our  feet  !  how  many 
do  we  destroy  !  how  many  flies  buz  around  j 
out  exciting  our  curiosity  t  Put  how  unreasonably 
is  §uch  inattention,  for  certainly  divine  vusdom  apfl 
power  are  as  manifest  in  the  construction  of  a  worm, 
03  in  tbaj  of  an  elephant,  and  the  like.  The  body 
of  most  insects  is  composed  of  several  rings,,  ^vbicjji 
link  one  within  another,  and  have  a  part  in  ail  ihe 
motions  of  the  animal.  The  essential  character 
that  distinguishes  insects  is,  that  properly  speaking, 
they  liave  no  bones.  And  mqch  wisdom  is  evident 
Hi  thig  particular  circumstance  of  their  formation. 
The  motions  adapted  to  insects,  the  manupr  i# 
which  they  are  obliged  to  seek  their  food,  and  par- 
ticularly the  many  transformations  they  go  through, 
could  not  be  well  performed,  if  instead  of  thos^ 
rings  which  move  to  and  fro,  their  bodies  were  con- 
nected and  fastened  by  bones.  Several  insects  have 
a  power  of  contracting  or  enlarging  their  heads; 
they  can  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  conceal  it  or  show 
it,  just  as  they  please,  or  as  occasion  requires.  The 
mouth  of  insects  is  generally  provided  with  a  kind  of 
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trunk.  This  is  necessary,  both  on  account  of  their 
food,  and  the  different  pursuits  they  are  exposed  to. 
Some  insects  have  no  eyes,  but  they  are  made 
amends  by  the  touch,  or  some  other  sense.  Other 
insects  have  two  sorts  of  eyes.  Those  which  are 
smooth  and  bright  are  small  in  number ;  but  the 
net-work  eyes,  like  shagreen,  the  cornea  of  which 
is  cut  in  angles,  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
sometimes  thousands  of  them.  Though  these  be 
all  fixed,  this  defect  is  supplied  by  their  numbei 
and  position.  The  horns  with  which  most  insects 
are  provided,  are  of  great  use  to  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  life.  These  sorts  of  horns,  by  gqin«  before  the 
body  and  feeling  out  the  way,  serve  at  once  to  warn 
the  animal  of  the  dangers  it  is  exposed  to,  and  to 
discover  their  proper  food.  The  legs  of  insects  are 
eitiier  scaly  or  membraneous.  The  former  move  by 
means  of  many  joints ;  and  the  latter  which  are 
more  simple,  move  every  way.  Often  the  same 
animal  has  both  these  sort  of  legs.  Some  insects 
have  several  hundreds  of  feet,  but  these  cannot  tra- 
vel so  fast  as  those  winch  have  only  four.  There  is 
almost  an  infinite  variety  among  insects  with  respect 
to  this  part  of  the  body.  With  what  astonishing  art 
roUrft  the  legs  of  those  insects  be  constructed,  which 
can  fasten  on  smooth  and  polished  surfaces!  how. 

elastic  must  the  le^s  be  of    those  which  leap  !  and' 

?.,..'•  *••• 

how  strong  those  which  dig  in  the  ground  ! 

Two,  and  sometimes  four,  wings  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies.  Some  of  these  are  as  transh 
parent  as  the  finest  gauze,  and  others  are  full  of 
mealy  scales.  Some  are  without  covering,  and  others 
are  hidden  in  cases  and  sheaths.  At"  the  sides,  or 
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the  "extremity  of  the  body,  there  are  orifices  irintiie 
ffthfr 'of  eye-lets,  which  are  termed  prints  :  they  ar$ 
the  organs  of  respiration. 

'  It  would  take  the  lives  of  many  men  to  describe 
the  different  figures  of  these  little  animals.  How 
varied  are  the  forms  of  these  little  insects  which  fly, 
walk,  leap,  and  creep.  Still,  however  diversified 
their  forms,  we  may  observe  in  them  a  perfect  har 
mony  and  proportion.  How  extravagant  and  per- 
verse would  it  be,  not  to  acknowledge,  in  all  this, 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator !  A  man 
is  rational  no  further  than  he  adores  God  in  all 
things.  O  thou  whom  millions  of  saints  and  angels 
adore,  may  I  never  be  silent  in  thy  praise !  May 
it  flow  for  ever  !  for  thou  art  worthy  to  receive  honour 
and  power.  Amen. 

**«<>*}«^if 
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efcj.f#f!.  9i«o8      &*f>  -^'i   >'><*'  -;i-  tyn??^ 

Af   comparison    between   the    Senses    of  Men  and 

Animals. 

HAVE  not  some  animals  more  perfect  senses  than 
men  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  except  in  some  particular  case :  for  in 
this  respect  also  we  must  say  of  man,  that  he  is 
more  highly  favoured  than  the  rest  of  the  creatures.  r 
It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  spiders  have  a  finer 
feeling;  and  tne  vulture,  the  bee,  and  the  dog,  a 
much  keener  smell.  By  means  of  this  the  hound 
follows  the  hare,  and  other  dogs  are  taught  to  find 
truffle  under  ground.  The  hog  also  digs  it  i^p  vr%* 
his  snout,  guided  by  his  smelt"  Stags  are  thougnt  Id' 
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have  so  quick  a  hearing,  as  to  perceive  the  sound  of 
hells  several  miles  off;  and  the  mole  hears  better 
under  ground,  than  man  who  dwells  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  lives  in  open  air.  The  eagle  and  the  lynx 
have  the  advantage  of  man,  in  regard  to  sight.  Not- 
withstanding the  truth  of  these  remarks,  when  we 
come  to  consider  animals  en  the  whole,  and  com- 
pare them  with  man,  we  must  be  struck  with  one 
great  privilege  given  to  the  sons  of  men  over  a  great 
number  of  the  brute  creation.  Man'  is  endowed 
with  five  senses ;  and  this  advantage  is  not  given  to 
one  half  of  the  animals.  The  zoophites  which  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  have  only  the  sense  of  feeling.  Many 
have  but  two  senses  ;  others  have  three :  and  -those 
which  have  five  are  reckoned  the  most  perfect.  But 
even  the  most  perfect  of  them  have  not  always 
senses  more  exquisite  than  ours.  It  is  said  that  In- 
dians can  judge  by  their  smell  how  much  alloy  is 
mixed  with  precious  metals,  as  well  as  we  can  by- 
applying  the  touch-stone  to  them.  We  are  told  that 
others  can  discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the  retreats 
of  wild  beasts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Antilla 
islands  can  distinguish  by  the  smell  whether  a  Black 
of  a  Frenchman  has  passed  by.  Thus  the  savages 
are  in  a  manner  compensated  for  the  xveakness  of 
their  intellectual  faculties  by  the  quickness  of  their 
senses.  Some  people  have  exercised  and  improved 
their  senses  to  an  astonishing  degree ;  and  if  man- 
kind were  like  the  animals,  without  any  other  assist- 
ance to  procure  their  food  but  their  senses,  and  if 
reason  was  not  their  surer  and  better  guide,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  acquired  the  highest  degree' 
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©f  perfection,  by  exercising  them  to  advantage.  But 
man,  in  fact,  has  senses  as  fine  as  he  wants  ;  reason 
compensates  an  hundred  fold  lor  some  advantages 
which  certain  animals  have  over  us.  Even  if  our 
senses  were  more  keen,  it  would  not  be  better  for 
us.  Had  we,  for  instance,  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
quick  as  .the  safety  of  animals  requires  theirs  to  be; 
even  the  most  distant  noise,  and  the  stunning  din  of 
mixed  sounds,  would  continually  interrupt  cAir  medi- 
tations, our  repose,  and  our  most  delightful  enjoy- 
ments. 

Adored  be  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  has  so  mea- 
sured the  quickness  of  our  senses,  as  to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  fully  the  blessings  of  his  providence,  without 
disturbing  the  noble  occupations  of  human  reason. 
The  limited  taste  of  our  senses  should  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  blessing  than  a  loss  to  us  ;  a  perfection 
rather  than  an  imperfection.  Happy  the  man  who 
allows  his  reason  to  govern  his  senses,  and  who 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  which  must  result  from  a 
perfect  harmony  between  them  both. 


AUG.  8. 

«*«rt  i     m     mi       j   i 
The  Thunder. 

'O  2ft<3n>fo»w  m&  *r£  :.*:•;?; -.yr^y ;'.•:•..*   -r^'-'v  .-.'  -.-••• 

O  MORTAL  man  !  the  thunder  roars  !  -Who  is  it 
that  causes  that  terrible  noise  ?  Who  is  it  that  darts 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds-?  Behold,  O  sinner,  it 
is  the  Ruler  of  the  world  !  it  is  the  arm  of  the  most 
high  God  that  hurls  the  thunder-bolt.  ~ 

Nature  reposes  in  his  hand.  He  preserves  and 
blesses  it :  but  he  shall  one  day  speak,  and  at  his 
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word  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  consumed 
by  the  flames  :  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be 
no  more !  Careless  sinner,  what  will  then  become 
ofthee? 

The  thunder  roars  !  how  dreadful  is  the  stormy 
sky  !  The  lightning  flashes  !  the  thunder-bolt  is 
shot !  O  God !  how  great  art  thou,  and  how  terri- 
ble is  thy  power ! 

The  Lord,  from  the  height  of  his  throne,  frowns 
upon  us :  he  causes  the  grave  to  open  under  our 
feet.  When  Jehovah  acts  upon  the  cloud,  men  and 
heroes  tremble;  the  universe  turns  pale  when  he 
sharpens  the  sword  of  his  anger. 

God  directs  the  thunder:  the  sinner  hears  and 
trembles.  He  dares  scarcely  lift  his  eyes  towards 
him  whose  voice  seems  to  threaten  him  with  destruc- 
tion. The  majesty  of  thy  God,  O  Christian,  can 
bring  no  terror  to  thy  soul.  Thou  canst  exult  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm.  When  the  loud  noise  of  thun- 
der terrifies  the  ungodly,  thy  God  watches  over  thee 
and  guards  thee  from  harm.  Though  he  should 
deprive  thee  of  life,  all  his  judgments  are  just,  and 
his  ways  are  equal.  He  is  thy  God,  and  thou  wilt 
say  unto  him  :  •*  Lord,  my  soul  is  at  peace  !  all  my 
"  hope  is  in  thee,  whether  I  live  or  die !"'  The  true 
believer  is  calm  and  easy,  when  the  sinner  flies  at 
the  sight  of  dark  clouds.  But  where  canst  thou  fly 
O  sinner  !  Canst  thou  escape  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  ?  In  vain  thou  triest  to  hide  thyself,  the  light- 
ning pursues  thee,  and  will  find  thee  in  the  darkest 
recesses.  Fly  not  then,  O  sinner,  but  rather  humble 
thyself  before  God  and  beg  for  an  interest  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  the 
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der  roars  thou  tremblest,  and  strikest  thy  breast  but 
when  the  tempest  cease;  thou  returnest  like  the  dog 
to  his  vomit.  Forget  not  the  vows  which  thou  hast 
made  in  thy  anguish  and  fright :  remember  God  will 
not  be  mocked.  What  a  man  sowethy  that  shall  he 
also  reap.  God  is  merciful  towards  the  rebellious, 
but  he  will  not  spare  for  ever.  God  is  just,  and 
will  call  the  sinner  to  account.  What  is  the  thunder 
roaring  over  our  heads,  in  comparison  of  that  day 
when  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  storm,  in  which 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  th« 
earth  be  burnt  up  ? 


AUG.  9. 

Contemplations  on  a  Meadow. 

YE  gloomy  and  majestic  woods,  where  the  fir- 
tree  rears  its  stately  head,  and  the  tufted  oaks  spread 
their  foliage ;  and  ye  rivers,  which  roll  your  silver 
waves  through  the  grey  mountains,  it  is  not  you  I 
now  mean  to  praise :  the  verdure  and  enamel  of  the 
meadows  are  now  the  objects  of  my  meditation. 

How  many  beauties  now  present  themselves  to  my 
sight,  and  how  varied  are  they  !  Millions  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  millions  of  living  creatures !  Some  are 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  and  others  crawl  in  the 
dark  labyrinth*  of  the  tufted  grass  :  they  all  find 
food  and  happiness  here,  and  are  all  perfect  in 
their  kind,  however  contemptible  they  may  appear 
to  us. 

How  the  soft  murmur  of  the  limpid  stream,  which 
flows  through  the  water-cress,  intermixed  with  flow- 
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crs,  whjch,  bending  over  the  water,  trace  their  image 
in  it.  See  that  -forest  of  waving  herbs  •  what  a  mild 
light  the  sun  pours  on  the  different  shades  of  green 
Those  delicate  plants  interwoven  with  the  grass, 
thus  mix  their  tender  foliage,  or  else  proudly  raise 
their  heads  above  their  companions,  and  display 
flowers  without  perfume  ;  whilst  the  humble  violet 
grows  on  barren  hills,  exhaling  its  sweets  around. 
Thus  we  see  the  useful  and  virtuous  man  in  poverty 
and  rags,  while  the  great  and  the  rich,  clothed  in 
superb  attire,  consume  in  idleness  the  treasures  of 
the  earth.  Winged  insects  pursue  each  other  in 
the  grass  :  sometimes  they  are  lost  in  the  verdure, 
and  then  again  a  swarm  of  them  is  seen  flying  in 
the  air,  and  sporting  in  the  sun-beams.  What 
gaudy  flower  is  that  waving  near  the  brook  ?  How 
beautiful,  and  how  lively  its  colours  !  I  approach 
it,  and  laugh  at  my  mistake.  A  butterfly  flies  off 
and  leaves  the  blade  of  grass  which  bent  under  itj 
weight  Yonder  is  an  insect  covered  with  a  black 
cuirass,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  wings  :  it  comes 
buzzing  to  rest  upon  a  blue  bell,  perhaps  by  the  side 
of  its  companion. 

What  other  buzzing  is  that  I  hear  ?  Why  do 
those  flowers  bend  their  heads  so  ?  Behold  it  is  8 
swarm  of  young  bees!  They  have  left  their  home, 
and  are  dispersed  over  the  gardens  and  fields.  They 
are  now  gathering  honey  from  the  flowers,  in  order 
to  cany  it  to  their  cells.  They  are  none  of  them 
idle.  They  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  in  seek- 
ing their  stores  they  conceal  their  velvet  heads  in 
the  cup  of  the  flower,  or  else,  with  labour,  penetrate 
into  those  which,  as  yet,  are  not  unfolded.  Yondei 
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on  that  high  clover,  sets  a  butterfly  :  ho  displays  his 
gaudy  wings,  he  settles  the  shining  feathers  that 
adorn  his  head,  and  appears  proud  of  his  charms. 
Beautiful  creature  !  dost  thou  not  resemble  a  young 
lady  admiring  herself  in  the  glass  which  reflects  her 
charms  ?  The  wings  are  more  beautiful  than  her 
garment,  but  she  is  as  thoughtless  and  giddy  as  thou 
art. 

Behold  this  little  worm  running  on  the  green 
turf  !  no  researches  of  luxury,  no  human  art  could 
imitate  the  gr?en  and  gold  which  covers  its  wings, 
which  have  a  beautiful  mixture  of  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  nature ! 
The  flowers  and  grass  grow  luxurious,  the  trees  are 
covered  with  leaves,  the  gentle  zephyr  salutes  us,  the 
flocks  seek  their  pasture,  the  bleating  lambs  skip  and 
rejoice  in  their  existence,  millions  of  spires  of  grass 
rise  up  in  the  meadows,  and  on  each  point  hangs  a 
drop  of  dew.  How  many  primroses  are  here  as- 
sembled !  how  do  their  leaves  tremble  !  how  charm- 
ing are  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  from  yonder 
hill !  Every  thing  in  nature  expresses  joy.  All  things 
tend  to  inspire  it.  It  reigns  throughout  nature. 
Happy  he  who,  as  a  true  Christian,  passes  a  holy  and 
innocent  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  !  The  whole  creation  smiles  upon  him  ;  and 
go  where  he  will,  joy  and  gladness  are  his  atten- 
dants. Pleasures  spring  out  of  all  surrounding 
objects,  exhale  from  every  flower,  and  resound  in 
every  grove.  His  mind  is  as  serene  as  a  cahn  sum- 
mer's day  :  his  affections  are  as  pure  and  as  gentle 
as  the  perfume  of  the  surrounding  flowers.  Happy  is 
the  man  who,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  finds  out 
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the    Creator,    and  devotes  himself  wholly  to  him  . 
Happy  is  the  man  whose  God  is  the  Lord  ! 


AUG.  10. 
Mischief  occasioned  by  Animals. 

IT  is  distressing   to    see  so  many  productions   of 
nature  exposed  to  the   ravages   of  animals.     Summer 
never   passes  without  perceiving    mischief,  especially 
nmong  the  vegetables,  occasioned    by  the  rapacity  of 
different    kinds    of    birds  and  insects.     How  many 
trees  are  entirely  destroyed,   and   fruits  consumed    by 
worms  and   caterpillars  !     Tie   insatiate  sparrow  de- 
prives   us  of  many  things  necessary  to  our    subsist- 
ence.    How  afflicting  to  see   whole  fields   destroyed 
by  rats  and   locusts  !     Such   complaints  as  these  are 
often   made ;    and     people  are    ready  to  think  that 
certain    animals    exist     only  to    torment    mankind. 
There  may  be  some  foundation  for  these  complaints. 
It  is  easier 'to  destroy  wolves,  lions,  and  other  wild- 
beasts,  than  it  is  to  exterminate  insects,    when  they 
swarm  over  a  whole  country.     The  chake,   a   sort   of 
ant,  i:    a    real   plague    to  the  inhabitants  of  Peru. 
Even  tncir  lives  would  be  in   danger,  if  they  did  not 
use     precautions    to    deliver  themselves   from  these 
dreadful    insects.     But  these   and    other   similar  in- 
conveniences do  not  authorise  such  bitter  complaints 
as  we  allow  ourselves  to  make,  especially  when  it   is 
considered  that  most  of  our  complaints  proceed  from 
self-love.     We  think   we  have  a  right   to  take  away 
the  lives  of  animals,  either  for  our   food,  or   for  any 
other  purpose  ;  but  we  cannot  beai    that  they  should 
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deprive  us  of  any  thing.  We  expect  they  should 
contribute  to  our  subsistence,  and  will  give  up  no- 
thing to  them.  But  have  we,  in  reality,  more  right 
over  the  life  of  a  gnat  than  it  has  to  a  drop  of  our 
blood  ?  Besides,  in  complaining  of  the  variety  of 
animals,  we  forget  that  this  plan  of  nature  is  not  so 
disadvantageous  as  it  appears.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  animal  kingdom 
in  the  whole  :  such  a.  species  as  appears  noxious,  is 
in  reality  of  use ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
endeavour  to  destroy  it.  Several  years  ago,  some 
inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  America 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  jackdaws,  or  jays 
because  they  thought  these  birds  did  much  damage 
to  the  corn  ;  but  in  this  they  wefe  mistaken,  for  in 
proportion  as  they  diminished,  the  people  were 
struck  with  the  havoc  made  by  the  enormous  multi- 
tude of  worms,  caterpillars,  and  may-bugs.  They 
soon  ceased  to  persecute  the  jays  ;  and  as  soon  as 
those  multiplied  again,  they  put  an  end  to  this 
plague,  which  had  been  the  consequence  of  their 
destruction.  A  project  was  formed  some  time  ago, 
in  Sweden,  to  destroy  the  crows,  till  they  found  that 
those  birds  were  useful  in  destroying  worms  and 
caterpillars.  The  sparrow  was  violently  persecutea 
in  North  America ;  but  it  happened  from  thence 
that  the  gnats  increased  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
marshy  countries,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  a 
great  deal  of  land  uncultivated.  So  considerable  is 
pheasant-hunting  in  the  island  of  Porcido,  that  it  oo- 
casioned  the  king  of  Naples  to  forbid  the  use  of  cats 
to  the  inhabitants  :  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the 
mice  and  rats  increased  so  much,  and  did  such  mis- 
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chief,  as  to  render  the  abolition  of  this  order  neces- 
sary. Why  should  we  be  so  selfish  as  to  envy  crea- 
tures the  little  food  that  they  require  for  their  sub- 
sistence ?  We  ourselves  could  not  consume  all  the 
produce  of  nature.  Instead  therefore  of  giving  way 
to  unjust  complaints,  let  us  rather  in  this  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  All  the  parts  of 
nature  are  connected.  No  creature  is  useless,  or 
created  without  design,  though  it  may  appear  so  to 
us.  It  is  enough  that  they  exist  ;  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  is  for  the  wisest  purpose.  If  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  these  truths,  all  the  works 
of  the  Lord  will  lead  us  to  gloriry  and  bless  his 
name. 


AUG.  11. 

The  variety  of  Colours. 

IF  all  things  were  of  one  colour,  how  dull  and 
melancholy  would  the  world  be  !  The  variety  of 
shades,  and  colours,  therefore,  are  proofs  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God.  If  he  had  not  designed 
to  please  us  in  an  agreeable  situation,  why  should 
every  place  around  us  be  adorned  with  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  paintings?  The  sky,  and  ail 
tne  objects  seen  at  a  distance,  are  painted  in  the 
greatest  stile  :  their  characters  are  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  lightness,  delicacy,  and  the  minute 
graces,  appear  in  the  objects  intended  to  be  seen 
near,  such  as  foliage,  birds,  and  flowers. 

But  whence  is  this  distinction  3f  colours?  each 
ray  of  light  appears  to  be  simple,  but  by  refraction 
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it  is  divided  into  several  ;  and  hence  arise  different 
hues.  A  glass  filled  with  water,  and  set  in  the  sun, 
reflects  certain  colours  upon  white  paper  ;  but  an 
gular  glasses,  well  cut  and  polished,  cast  still  more 
lively  colours.  'If  we  turn  a  prism  toward  the  sun, 
we  shall  see  the  finest  rainbow  close  to  us.  Accord- 
ing as  the  refraction  of  the  rays  is  more  or  less  strong, 
the  colours  will  be  more  or  less  bright.  The  most 
refrangible  ray  is  the  violet,  and  consequently  is  the 
weakest.  The  nature,  likewise,  of  the  coloured 
bodies  contributes  to  the  variety  of  colours.  In 
almost  all  bodies,  the  smallest  parts  are  transparent : 
hence  it  is  that  they  break,  absorb,  or  reflect  the  rays 
sometimes  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  another, 
after  the  manner  of  prisms.  What  shews,  more- 
over, that  colours  are  not  inherent  in  coloured 
bodies  is,  that  the  neck  and  feathers  of  a  pigeon  or 
peacock,  and  even  the  stuffs  called  changeable  taffe- 
ties,  and  silk,  all  change  colour  according  to  their 
position  :  this  may  give  us  some  idea  ot  the  causes 
of  such  a  variety  ot  colours  The  whole  may  be 
reduced  to  this  :  the  surface  of  all  bodies  is  com. 
posed  of  extremely  thin  laminae,  which  according  to 
their  thickness,  reflect  certain  coloured  rays,  while 
they  admit  or  absorb  others  in  their  pores.  Thus 
when  a  body  whose  surface  is  smooth  reflects  and 
throws  back  almost  all  the  rays  of  light,  it  appears 
white;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  absorbs 
them,  it  is  black.  Let  us  here  admire  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God :  were  the  rays  not  divisible, 
and  were  ttaey  not  differently  coloured  all  would  be 
uniform,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
objects  only  by  reasoning.  Our  whole  lives  would 
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be  taken  up  in  study,  rather  than  in  acting,  and 
we  should  be  in  continual  uncertainty.  Was  there 
but  one  colour  in  the  world,  our  eyes  would  soon  be 
tired,  and  we  should  be  rather  disgusted  than 
pleased  with  this  dull  uniformity.  But  the  differ- 
ent colours  which  God  has  produced,  serve  to  dif- 
fuse more  beauty  over  the  earth,  and  to  afford  a 
succession  of  new  pleasures  to  our  eyes. 

Lord  !  thou  art  good,  and  doest  good  continually ! 
All  things  around  contribute  to  give  us  pleasure,  and 
all  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude  ! 

~~~~ 

AUG.   12. 
On  the  Buildings  of  Beavers. 

IF  a  man  who  has  never  heard  of  the  industry  of 
beavers,  and  their  manner  of  building  their  houses, 
were  to  see  -some  of  their  edifices,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  suppose  them  to  be  the  work  of  several  emi- 
nent architects.  Every  thing  is  wonderful  in  the 
labours  of  these  amphibious  animals.  The  regu- 
larity of  their  plan,  the  size  and  solidity,  and  the 
admirable  contrivance,  of  their  buildings,  must  fill 
every  attentive  observer  with  astonishment.  The 
beavers  choose  a  place  to  build  on  where  they  can 
havs  plenty  of  provision,  and  near  a  rivulet,  that 
they  may  have  water  to  bathe  in.  They  begin  by 
making  a  bank  or  dyke,  which  keeps  the  water  on  a 
level  with  the  first- floor  of  their  houses.  Sometimes 
the  bank  is  a  prodigious  work  :  at  the  bottom  it  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick :  it  is  formed  entirely 
of  wood  and  clay.  The  beavers  cut  pieces  of  wood 
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as  thick  as  an  arm,  with  astonishing  ease.  These 
they  fix  upright  in  the  ground,  very  close  to  each 
other,  and  interweave  between  smaller  and  more 
supple  pieces  of  wood.  But  as  the  water  would  get 
through,  and  their  bathing  pond  would  be  empty, 
they  have  recourse  to  clay  or  potter's  earth,  with 
which  they  fill  all  the  spaces  within  and  without,  so 
that  the  water  cannot  run  through.  They  raise  the 
dyke  as  the  water  rises.  Having  finished  the  bank 
of  their  watering-place,  they  begin  their  houses, 
which  arc  round  or  oval  buildings,  divided  into 
three  stories,  raised  one  above  another.  The  lower 
one  is  generally  filled  with  water ;  the  other  two  are 
raised  above  it.  They  fix  these  little  buildings  in  a 
very  firm  and  strong  manner,  upon  the  edge  of  theii 
\ratering  place,  and  always  by  stories,  in  order  to 
mount  higher  in  case  the  water  should  rise.  If  they 
find  a  little  island  near  their  pond,  they  build  their 
house  upon  it,  which  is  then  more  solid,  and  they 
are  less  incommoded  with  water,  in  which  they  can- 
not remain  long  at  a  time.  If  they  do  not  find  this 
convenience,  they,  with  the  help  of  their  teeth,  put 
piles  into  the  ground,  in  order  to  support  their 
buildings  against  the  wind  and  the  water.  They 
form  two  doors  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  go  out 
in  the  water  :  one  leads  to  their  bathing-place,  the 
other  to  the  place  where  they  deposit  whatever  is 
disagreeable  from  their  upper  apartments.  They 
have  a  third  door  higher  up,  for  fear  of  being  taken 
when  the  ice  blocks  up  the  lower  doors.  Some- 
times they  build  their  houses  entirely  on  dry  ground, 
and  make  ditches  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  to  go 
down  into  the  water.*  They  employ  the  same  in- 
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dustry  and  the  same  materials  for  their  building  as 
for  their  dykes.  The  walls  are  perpendicular,  and 
two  feet  thick.  The  ends  of  the  wood,  which  go 
beyond  the  level  of  the  wall,  they  cut  off  with  their 
teeth  :  then  mixing  clay  with  dry  herbs,  they  form  it 
into  a  composition,  with  which  they  plaster  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  their  work  by  the  help  of  their 
tails  which  serve  as  trowels.  The  inside  of  the 
houst  is  arched,  and  its  size  is  regulated  by  th« 
number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  dwell  in  it. 
Twelve  feet  long,  by  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  is  a 
space  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  beavers.  If  the 
number  be  greater  the  building  is  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  instruments  tne  weavers  maice  use  of  are  four 
strong  and  sharp  teeth,  the  two  fore-feet,  the  toes  of 
which  are  separated,  the  two  hind-teet,  the  toes  of 
which  are  connected  with  a  membrane,  and  their 
tail,  which  is  covered  with  scales,  and  formed  like  an 
oblong  trowel.  With  these  few  utensils  they  shame 
our  carpenters  and  masons,  provided  as  they  are 
with  trowels,  rules,  squares,  and  axes.  They  cut  all 
the  wood  they  require  for  building  with  their  teeth, 
with  their  fore-feet  they  dig  the  ground,  and  soften 
and  mix  the  clay;  their  tails  serve  instead  of  a 
wheel-barrow  to  carry  their  clay  or  mortar,  and 
afterwards  as  a  trowel  to  plaster  it  on. 

Thus  the  works  of  the  beavers  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  those  of  men,  and  were  we 'to  judge 
by  the  first  impressions  they  make  upon  us,  we 
'  should  suppose  them  rational,  and  that  they  acted 
from  reflection.  But  were  they  capable  of  reflect- 
ing, they  would  build  differently  now  from  what 
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they  did 'formerly,  and  make,  as  men  do,  continual 
improvements.  But  they  always  follow  the  same 
rules,  and  never  go  out  of  the  lines  prescribed  foi 
them  by  nature.  They  build  the  same  kind  oi 
house?  now  that  they  did  before  the  flood  :  but  this 
does  not  render  them  less  deserving  of  our  attention 
and  admiration,-  as  they  approach  the  nearest  of 
all  animals  we  know  to  human  reason. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  observations  we  may  make 
on  beavers,  that  beasts  are  not  mere  machines,  but 
that  all  their  motions  and  actions  are  directed  by  a 
higher  principle.  Yet  what  a  vast  difference  has 
the  Creator  placed  between  them  in  their  faculties ! 
The  instinct  of  the  beaver  is  far  above  that  of  the 
sheep ;  and  what  divine  wisdom  is  manifested  in 
these  degrees,  by  which  the  brute  creation  insen- 
sibly draws  near  to  man  !  Adored  be  that  God  that 
has  given  me  reason  !  may  I  never  degrade  myself 
below  the  brutes  by  an  abuse  of  it,  but  employ  my 
faculties  to  glorify  the  Creator  of  all  beings  ! 


Auo.13. 

Animals    considered   as    examples    to  Mankind   oj 
vices  and  virtues. 

THE  study  of  animated  nature  furnishes  us  with 
many  pleasing  ideas,  especially  as  it  gives  us  every 
where  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  : 
but  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  instruc- 
tive lessons  of  morality  it  seems  to  convey.  If  man 
had  never  fallen,  he  must  still  I  should  think,  have 
neen  capable  of  improvement.  Life  would  have 
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been  a  state  of  trial,  and  of  instruction  ;  and  if  *i 
natural  to  believe  that  the  animals  which  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  before  him,  (that  seeing  different  dis- 
positions, they  might  call  them  bv  different  names,) 
were  intended  to  be  his  instructors  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil,  which  in  himself  he 
woukl  never  have  experienced,  if  he  had  not  sin- 
ned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  compassion  belongs  to  man 
alone.  It  is  spoken  of  as  it  relates  to  God  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  :  for  God  cannot  be  supposed 
to  suffer  with  his  creatures,  as  we  do  for  each 
other.  It  is  mercy  in  God,  free  and  infinite  mercy  : 
in  man  it  is  compassion  for  a!/  created  beings.  There 
is  affection  in  the  brute  creation ;  but,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  compassion.  Certainly  some 
animals,  especially  domestic  ones,  .may  teach  us 
some  virtues,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  do  so. 
The  lamb  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  innocence ;  the 
obedient  ox  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  submission ; 
the  ass  is  an  example  of  patience;  the  horse  of 
activity  and  aptness  to  receive  instruction.  The 
goat  may  teach  us  the  value  of  liberty  ;  the  faithful 
dog  is  an  example  of  fidelity  and  kind  attention; 
and  the,  cat  of  various  domestic  virtues. 

Friendship  seems  unknown,  or  but  faintly  ex- 
pressed among  animals,  excepting  dogs  and  horses, 
and  in  them  it  is  chiefly  towards  man. 

Nothing  of  conjugal  affection  is  seen  except  in 
the  winged  tribes.  But  parental  affection  is  a  shin- 
ing quality  in  animals,  at  least  in  the  female  sex. . 

We  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  the 
vices  of  dumb  animals.  We  should  detest  the  glut- 
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tony,  sloth,  and  filth  of  the  hog.  The  dog,  when 
fawning  on  his  oppressor,  is  an  object  of  con- 
tempt 

Such  observations  as  these  may  be  stiled  com- 
mon place;  but  while  mankind  remain  inattentive, 
such  things  may  properly  be  pointed  out,  and  much 
more  might  be  said,  but  I  forbear.  An  attentive 
mind  can  never  want  an  instructor.  Every  thing  in 
nature  will  read  some  useful  lesson.  We  should 
make  spiritual  improvements  from  occasional  ob- 
jects and  occurrences.  Thus  says  the  royal 
Psalmist,  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  sun, 
"  moon  and  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what 
"  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ;  or  the  son  of 
"  man,  that  thou  regardest  him  ?" 


AUG.  14. 

Nature  viewed  in  different  points  cf  light. 

THE  superiority  of  the  works  of  nature  to  those 
of  art,  is  observable  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
admirable  variety,  which  always  furnishes  new  ob- 
jects of  pleasure  and  astonishment.  We  look  a  fe\7 
times  at  a  work  of  art,  and  then  grow  tired  of  it,  and 
view  it  with  indifference.  But  when  we  attentively 
examine  and  reflect  upon  the  works  of  nature,  the 
irind  does  not  fatigue  ;  they  are  always  full  of  new 
charms,  and  we  are  loth  to  break  off  the  contem- 
plation. 

Let  us  first  consider  nature  in  the  most  sublime 
point  of  view.  We  must  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, when  we  reflect  upon  the  immensity  of  the 
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heavens,  the  inconceivable  number  of  the  stars,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean.  Compared  with  these 
all  the  works  of  art,  however  great  and  excellent, 
are  insignificant  and  of  no  value.  All  the  works 
of  God  are  stamped  with  grandeur,  which  far  sur- 
pass the  idea  and  conception  of  mortals.  What 
an  idea  of  his  infinity  does  the  stany  sky  afford  us  ! 
It  displays  the  magnificent  greatness  of  God  more 
than  all  that  the  earth  contains.  What  can  be  so 
much  adapted  to  inspire  our  minds  with  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  for  the  Almighty,  as  the  con- 
templation of  these  great  works  !  With  whatecstacy 
and  religious  fear  should  v.e  feel  ourselves  impress- 
ed, when  we  \iew  these  great  phenomena  of  nature, 
which  no  creature  could  produce,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  storms,  and  tempests !  These 
grand  scenes  are  sometimes  exhibited  before  us,  and 
there  are  none  of  them  which  ought  not  to  make  us 
feel  the  excellence  and  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

We  may  next  consider  nature  in  a  pleasing  point 
of  view.  We  behold  the  valleys  adorned  with  ver- 
dure and  beautiful  flowers ;  fields  promising  rich 
harvests  ;  hills  covered  with  trees  and  vines.  All 
these  cheerful  scenes  present  the  Creator  as-  the 
benefactor  and  friend  of  mankind,  who  openeth  his 
hand,  and  satisfied!  the  desires  of  every  living  thing. 
This  is  the  season  when  every  thing  furnishes  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  his  goodness.  At  present  all 
things  combine  to  flatter  our  senses,  and  to  please 
and  nourish  us. 

But  the  time  will  -soon  come,  in  which  nature  will 
shew  herself  under  a  gloomy  form.  It  will  soon  be 
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•nipped  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  variety,  and  ap- 
pear like  a  desert,  which  promises  neither  riches  nor 
pleasure.  This  gloomy  season  gradually  approaches, 
and  the  insensible  decrease  of  the  days  already  warn 
us  that  we  must  soon  confine  ourselves  to  our  apart- 
ments. But  even  under  this  form,  ue  should  not  b§ 
disgusted  with  nature ;  for  the  winter  likewise  has 
its  share  in  the  perfection  of  the  world :  and  with- 
out it  we  should  lose  the  pleasure  of  spring  ancj 
summer. 

Let  us  apply  these  reflections  to  our  lives.  They 
also  are  subject  to  variations,  and  are  continually  as- 
suming new  forms.  Seasons  of  distress  and  sorrow 
often  succeed  those  of  pleasure  and  joy.  In  pros- 
perity, therefore,  let  us  prepare  for  adversity,  and 
*im  at  the  glory  of  God  in  every  situation  and  action 
m  life. 


AUG.   15. 
Damages  sometimes  done  by  Rain. 

WHEX  rain  is  moderate,  it  always  contributes  to 
the  fertility  and  growth  of  plants ;  and  therefore 
must  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  earth.  But 
in  various  respects,  rain  may  become  hurtful  to  vege- 
tables, when  it  either  falls  too  heavily,  or  lasts  too 
long.  When  it  is  too  violent,  it  buries  the  small 
delicate  plants  :  and  when  it  lasts  too  long,  it  pre- 
vents their  growth.  When  wet  is  excessive,  it  de- 
prives them  of  the  necessary  heat,  interrupts  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  causes  them  to  languish 
and  sometimes  to  perish. 

VOL.    II.  O 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  rain  be- 
comes injurious,  though  it  is  the  most  common.  It 
sometimes  makes  terrible  havoc.  When  many 
clouds,  driven  by  strong  winds,  meet  with  towers, 
or  mountains,  in  the  way,  they  burst,  and  suddenly 
pour  out  their  contents.  This  must  occasion  terri- 
ble devastation:  for,  as  water  is  very  compres- 
sible, it  must,  when  pressed  down,  run  suddenly  out, 
and  fall  with  the  greatest  violence,  from  mountains 
and  other  heights.  It  is  no  wonder  it  should  then 
sweep  away  large  stones,  tear  up  trees,  and  throw 
down  buildings ;  for  a  two-fold  cause  renders  its 
effects  the  more  violent  On  the  one  hand,  the 
vast  quantity  of  water  :  and  on  the  other,  its  swift- 
ness, increased  by  the  height  from  which  it  falls : 
the  action  of  a  body  which  moves  being  always  in 
proportion  to  its  mass  and  its  velocity. 

Water-spouts  are  brill  more  formidable :  they  re- 
semble an  inverted  cone  ;  the  base  terminates  In  the 
cloud,  and  their  point  is  turned  towards  the  earth. 
These  water-spouts  attract  and  draw  up  every  thing 
they  meet  in  their  way,  which  is  again  dashed  down 
more  violently  with  the  water.  If  the  point  of  the 
cone  touches  the  sea,  the  water  boils  up,  foams,  and 
rises  with  a  most  terrible  noise ;  but  if  it  falls  on 
ships  or  buildings,  it  often  sinks  the  former,  and 
shatters  and  throws  the  latter  down.  Most  pro 
bably  this  meteor  is  formed  by  the  action  of  winds 
which  blow  in  contrary  directions,  and  which,  meet- 
ing with  many  clouds  in  their  passage,  drive  them 
with  violence  against  each  other.  When  these  con- 
trary winds  striken  cloud  sideways  and  necessarily 
give  it  a  circular  motion,  which  gives  it  the  form  of 
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a  whirlwind,  and  their  weight  being  suddenly  in- 
creased by  the  force  of  pressure,  they  fall  with  im- 
petuosity, and  in  their  fall  they  take  the  form  of  a 
column,  sometimes  conic,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
which  turns  round  its  centre  with  great  rapidity. 

Cataracts  and  water-spouts  are  always  dangerous  : 
the  latter,  however,  seldom  take  place  at  land,  but 
are  very  frequent  at  sea.  As  to  the  cloud  catar- 
acts, the  mountainous  countries  are  most  exposed 
to  them;  and  they  happen  so  seldom,  that  many 
years  pass  without  an  acre  of  land  being  destroyed 
by  them.  But  some  people  are  greatly  affected  by 
these  effects ;  they  view  them  on  the  darkest  side ; 
and  their  imagination  magnifies  the  object.  When 
a  small  corner  of  the  earth  (which  is  a  mere  speck 
in  comparison  of  our  globe)  is  laid  waste  by  water- 
spouts, or  any  similar  accidents,  we  complain,  as  if 
all  nature  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  and  forget  the 
blessings  we  enjoy.  But  did  we  judge  properly,  we 
should  be  much  more  sensible  of  the  general  order 
and  happiness  resulting  from  the  present  plan  of 
nature,  than  of  the  partial  evils  which  are  not  in  the 
common  cause  of  things,  and  ought  only  to  be 
viewed  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  How  un- 
just and  ungrateful  is  it  to  observe  only  storms 
and  earth  quakes,  which  happen  but  seldom,  while 
we  forget  the  hourly  blessings  which  God  is  bestow- 
ing upon  us  !  Let  us  never  fall  into  such  criminal 
and  thoughtless  ingratitude.  We  should  rather  re- 
flect with  humility  and  admiration  on  the  works  of 
God,  and  endeavour  to  form  just  and  proper  notions 
of  them.  For  doubtless  there  is  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness  and  order,  even  in  those  things  in  which 
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we  cannot  discover  the  traces  of  themt  but  which 
will  gradually  unfold  themselves  to  us,  in  proportion 
as  we  endeavour  to  study  nature  with  an  attentive 
and  religious  mind. 


AUG.   16. 
The  care  of  Animals  for  thtir  Young. 

THE  most  remarkable  instinct  with  which  animals 
are  endowed,  doubtless  is  that  which  they  shew  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  their  young.  Their 
self-love  extends  to  their  posterity,  and  that  in  the 
most  solicitous  manner,  and  in  a  way  the  most  suit- 
ed to  their  different  species,  and  different  kinds  of 
life.  Some  of  those  little  creatures  which  proceed 
from  the  eggs  of  fish,  and  insects,  have  no  need  of 
being  hatched  by  the  parent,  as  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer is  sufficient  to  animate  and  strengthen  them  ; 
and  they  are  capable  of  providing  for  themselves 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  if  they  are  in  a  suit- 
able place,  and  within  reach  of  their  food  :  but  few 
insects  live  long  enough  to  see  their  posterity.  Fish 
and  amphibious  animals  cannot  distinguish  thoar 
own  young  from  others  of  the  same  kind  :  never- 
theless, they  are  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  means  to  provide  for  the  principal  wants  of 
succeeding  generations.  Gnats  and  other  insects 
which  are  born  in  the  water,  but  live  either  in  the 
air  or  on  the  earth,  never  fail  to  lay  their  eggs  whore 
their  young  ought  to  be  deposited.  Insects  which 
fty  upon  the  earth,  and  which  generally  require  no 
food  for  themselves,  still  take  care  to  lay  their  eggs 
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on  plants,  fruits,  flesh,  and  other  substances  which 
are  proper  to  nourish  their  young.  There  are 
some  which  pursue  other  animals  in  order  to  insi- 
nuate their  eggs  into  their  skin,  their  hair,  their 
mouth,  or  even  their  entrails :  other  animals  which 
are  helpless  at  their  birth,  are  consigned  to  the  care 
of  their  parents.  How  great  is  the  anxiety  of  birds 
for  their  young,  and  even  for  their  eggs  before  they 
are  hatched.  What  a  singular  instinct  is  it  in  qua- 
drupeds, to  cut  with  their  teeth  the  naval-string  of 
their  young,  and  that  with  such  precaution  as  not  to 
lose  too  much  blood  :  with  what  tenderness  they 
suckle  them,  guard  them  from  all  danger,  and  sup- 
ply their  necessities.  The  wisdom  which  appears  in 
the  instinct  of  animals  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired,  for  the  preservation  of  every  species  de- 
pends on  the  care  which  the  parents  take  of  their 
young  :— it  is  their  flesh  and  their  blood :  but  that 
the  oviparous  animals  should  be  solicitous  about 
their  eggs  is  very  wonderful.  The  eggs  are  quite 
different  in  form  from  their  parents,  and  in  all  re- 
spects are  unlike  any  animals.  And  besides,  the 
birds  begin  to  build  their  nests  before  the  esss  are 

o  oo 

visible,  and  the  insect  also  seeks  out  places  where 
the  new  generation  may  find  subsistence  before  they 
lay  their  eggs 

Adorable  Lord  God !  open  my  eyes,  that  I  may 
see  and  acknowledge  more  and  more  the  wisdom 
that  shines  through  all  thy  works ! 
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AUG.  17. 
Various  kinds  of  extraordinary  Rain. 

EVERY  phenomenon,  however  natural  and  useful 
it  may  be,  is  often  a  cause  of  terror  to  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.  This  is  evident  from  the  rains 
which  superstition  considers  as  supernatural,  and 
which  terrify  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Who  does  not  tremble  when  he  hears  of  showers 
of  blood  ?  Sometimes,  especially  in  summer,  there 
falls  a  reddish  rain,  to  which  this  name  has  been 
given ;  or  rather  they  suppose  such  has  fallen,  when 
after  a  common  shower  the  surface  of  the  water  ap- 
pears red,  or  that  some  drops  of  that  colour  have 
fallen  on  the  ground.  Many  people  think  that  such 
a  rain  has  fallen  irom  the  sky,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
perly blood  ;  if  so,  no  wonder  it  should  be  im- 
puted to  supernatural  causes.  There  is  nothing  in 
it,  however,  but  what  is  very  natural  :  for  the  at- 
mosphere being  filled  with  different  matter,  and 
mixed  with  many  foreign  bodies,  we  must  not  won 
der  that  rain  should  partake  of  this  mixture.  It 
may  easily  happen  that  coloured  particles  may  fall 
with  rain.  The  winds  may  raise  up  and  scatter  far 
and  wide  the  coloured  stamina  of  different  flowers, 
and  even  the  red  excrement  of  certain  butterflies. 
There  are  also  small  red  insects  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  credulous  people  may  take  foi 
blood.  Sometimes  a  certain  slimy  humour,  pro- 
duced by  fat  reddish  particles  which  float  in  the  air, 
descend  with  the  rain,  as  happened  in  West- 
phalia and  other  places,  in  1764.  But  so  far  from 
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there  being  any  thing  wonderful  in  this,  we  may 
rather,  be  astonished,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
phenomena  do  not  happen  more  frequently. 

It  is  the  same  with  showers  of  sulphur,  whicn  are 
reported  to  fall  frequently.  It  is  not  properly  sul- 
phur, although  it  is  possible  that  the  atmosphere  be- 
ing full  of  sulphureous  particles,  some  of  them  may 
mix  with  the  rain.  But  it  has  been  ascertained, 
from  many  observations,  that  those  rains  are  nothing 
but  floM'ers,  or  coloured  seeds  of  plants,  or  small 
sand  and  yellowish  dust,  raised  by  the  wind,  and 
mixed  with  the  rain. 

The  supposed  showers  of  wheat  are  produced  in 
the  same  way.  When  heavy  rain  falls  in  places 
where  there  grows  much  small  celandine,  it  un- 
covers their  roots  which  are  very  slender  :  the  lit- 
tle scallions  which  adhere  to  them  loosen  and  scat- 
ter about,  and  are  supposed  to  be  wheat  fallen  from 
me  clouds,  which  superstitious  persons  consider  as 
a  sign  of  scarcity  and  famine. 

But  whence  come  all  those  caterpillars  with  which 
the  gardens  and  fields  are  sometimes  covered  after 
a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen  ?  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral. The  atmosphere  containing  various  sorts  of 
matter,  it  is  probable  that  insects,  with  their  eggs, 
should  mix  in  it.  The  latter  require  only  a  place  to 
be  hatched  in ;  consequently  when  they  are'  brought 
with  the  rain,  they  stick  to  the  leaves,  and  there 
come  to  life.  The  possibility  of  this  is  proved  by 
facts  related  by  letters  of  the  greatest  probity.  The 
rains  which  fall  in  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of 
August,  bring  insects  with  them,  which  when  they  stick 
to  the  human  skin,  and  are  not  presently  removed, 
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oite  and  produce  great  itcmng,  and  when  they  fall 
upon  woollen  cloth  they  remain  in  it,  and  multiply 
like  moths. 

Though  many  superstitions  of  this  kind  have  been 
removed  by  naturalists,  for  which  we  owe  them 
thanks,  yet  many  of  the  common  people  in  Germany 
are  still  full  of  them,  and  are  a  lamentable  proof 
that  men  are  more  inclined  to  error  than  to  truth, 
and  that  many  of  them  remain  ignorant  of  the 
goodness  of  God's  government.  Let  us  leave  infi- 
dels and  pagans  to  their  follies  and  superstitions,  but 
we,  who  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  true 
God,  let  us  glorify  him  by  faith,  and  trust  in  his 
wise  and  gracious  providence. 


AUG.   18. 
On  sensitive  Plants. 

WE  observe  certain  motions  in  plants  which  ren- 
der it  doubtful  whether,  they  have  sensibility  or  not. 
There  are  vegetables,  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  which 
contract  and  shrink  from  the  touch.  Other  plants  open 
and  close  their  flowers  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the 
day,  go  regularly,  as  to  mark  the  time  very  exactly. 
Others  take  a  singular  form  in  the  night,  and  fold 
themselves  up  :  their  motions  are  the  same  whether 
they  are  in  the  open  air,  or  confined  in  a  close  room. 
Those  which  always  live  under  the  water  raise  their 
heads  above  it  during  the  times  of  seeding.  The  mo- 
tions of  a  marshy  plant  which  was  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Carolina  are  still  more  singular  :  its 
round  leaves  garnished  above,  and  on  the  edges  arc 
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a  multitude  of  notches  which  are  extremely  irrita- 
ble :  when  an  insect  happens  to  creep  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  it  folds  up,  contracts,  and  shuts  up 
the  insect  till  it  dies  :  then  the  leaf  opens  of  it- 
self. 

We  may  daily  observe  certain  regular  movements 
in  some  of  the  plants  in  our  gardens  :  when  the 
weather  is  fair,  tulips  expand ;  but  in  the  time  of 
rain,  and  after  sun-set,  they  slut  up.  Vegetables 
with  husks,  such  as  peas  and  beans,  open  their  shells 
when  dry,  and  curl  up  like  shavings  of  wood.  Wild 
oats,  when  put  on  a  table,  will  move  of  themselves, 
especially  if  they  have  been  warmed  in  the  hand. 
And  we  may  have  observed  the  sun- flower,  and 
some  other  plants,  which  always  turn  themselves 
toward  the  sun.  These  are  facts  obvious  to  every 
one.  And  hgnce  it  has  been  concluded  that  there 
was  some  sensibility  in  plants  ;  and  certainly  the 
above  circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  : 
but,  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  other  marks 
discovered  of  the  sensibility  of  plants.  Every  thing 
in  them  appears  absolutely  mechanical. 

We  plant  a  shrub,  and  destroy  it,  without  seeing 
any  analogy  between  it  and  an  animal.  We  observe 
a  plant  shoot,  grow,  blossom,  and  turn  to  seed,  as 
we  observe  the  hand  of  a  watch  run  over  all  the 
points  of  the  dial.  The  most  exact  anatomy  of  a 
plant  does  not  discover  any  organ  bearing  the  small- 
est resemblance  to  the  seat  of  animal  sensibility. 
Perhaps  all  we  observe  in  regard  to  the  motions  of 
plants  may  proceed  from  the  peculiar  construction 
of  some  of  their  fibres,  which  contract  and  expand 
alternately ;  or,  perhaps  the  subtle  exliaiation  of 
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our  bodies  may  cause  the  sensitive  plants  to  shrink 
ivhen  we  touch  them.  But  it  may  also  possibly  be, 
that  all  nature  being  linked  together,  the  first  degree 
of  sensation  may  subsist  in  certain  plants,  as  indeed 
the  step  is  very  narrow  between  the  plant  and  the 
muscle  shell-fish.  And  this  sensibility  may  extend 
even  to  what  are  termed  sensitive  plants. 

Behold  how  limited  is  the  human  understanding 
on  these  subjects.  All  is  conjecture.  But  let  us 
rather  rest  in  uncertainty  than  pass  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed. However  intricate  the  Divine  plans,  they 
are  all  dictated  by  unbounded  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. Enough  is  known  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
curiosity.  Let  us  endeavour  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  have,  without  losing  time  in  spe- 
culations move  curious  than  useful.  Something 
must  be  'left  for  future  ages  to  discover,  and  much 
more  for  eternity  itself. 


AUG.   19- 
On  the  fear  of  Storms. 

AT  a  season  in  which  nature  present1'  only  pleas- 
ing and  delightful  scenes,  calculated  to  inspire  the 
purest  delight,  there  are  still  some  persons  to  be  met 
with  who  pass  their  days  in  complaints  and  murmur- 
ings.  Summer,  say  they,  would  indeed  be  delight- 
ful, if  storms  did  not  come  to  disturb  and  banish  all 
joy  from  the  mind.  The  fear  of  storms  and  thunder 
is  often  founded  on  the  opinion  that  they  are  ttit, 
effects  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
If  we  genera ilv  consider  that  storms  tend 
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to  purify  the  air  from  many  noxious  vapours,  and  to 
fertilize  the  earth ;  and  if  we  took  proper  precau- 
tions against  the  terrible  effects  of  lightning,  storms 
would  cease  to  be  so  dreadul  to  us,  and  would  in^ 
spire  gratitude  rather  than  terror.  True  it  cannot 
l>e  denied  that  thunder  storms  often  do  great  mis- 
chief. Lightning  often  strikes  men  and  animals, 
and  sometimes  has  consumed  whole  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Yet  even  here  terror  greatly  magnifies  tlie 
danger  and  the  evil.  To  shew  how  unlikely  it  is  to 
be  killed  by  lightning,  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  out 
of  750,  000  persons,  who  died  in  the  space  of  thirty 
years  in  London,  only  two  of  them  were  killed  by 
lightning.  Observe  likewise,  that  during  the  greatest 
claps  of  thunder  most  people  prolong  their  fear 
unnecessarily.  Whoever  has  time  to  fear  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  lightning,  is  already  out  f 
danger  :  it  is  the  lightning  only  which  is  fatal 
When  we  have  seen  it  without  being  hurt,  and  th 
thunder  does  not  immediately  accompany  it,  it  is 
doubly  foolish  to  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the  sound 
of  the  clap,  or  shut  our  eyes  for  fear  of  a  somid  ; 
which  cannot  possibly  be  dangerous.  What  ought 
to  shorten  our  fears  or  prevent  them  entirely,  is 
the  consideration,  that  after  the  lightning  we  may 
wait  for  the  thunder  with  the  utmost  safety,  as  it  is 
certainly  as  harmless  as  the  sound  of  a  gun.  The 
thunder  in  fact,  tells  us,  we  have  escaped  the  danger, 
and  informs  us  at  the  same  time,  at  what  distance 
it  is  :  for  the  greater  the  space  of  time  there  is  be- 
tween the  flash  and  the  thunder,  the  more  distant 
is  the  storm. 

The    surest    means  to  guard   against  the   fear  (A 
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thunder,  is  to  endeavour  to  preserve  a  good  con 
science.  The  righteous  man,  calm  and  composed, 
fears  not  the  judgments  of  heaven  :  he  knows  that 
he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  even 
when  the  wicked  are  destroyed.  The  God  whoni 
the  Christian  adores,  commands  the  storm  ;  there- 
fore when  he  hears  the  thunder  roar,  he  trembles 
not.  He  can  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
and  the  storm  ;  he  makes  use  of  them  to  convince 
the  infidel  of  God's  existence,  who  dares  to  doubt 
it  ;  and  to  bring  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  wicked. 
The  people  of  God  have  no  cause  to  tremble  ;  it  is 
their  glory  to  love  and  put  their  trust  in  hirn,  evea 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  stor.m.  After  a 
few  more  rising  and  setting  suns,  they  shall  be  raised 
above  ,  the  stormy  regions  ;  they  will  then  know 
more  of  the  utility  of  storms,  and  more  of  the  God 
lhat  thunders  :  with  one  hand  he  holds  the  thunder, 
*nd  witii  the  other  waters  the  earth ;  and  thus  at 
ance  shews  himself  both  our  Father  and  our  Judge. 


AUG.  20 

The  Summer  furnishes    us    with    the    Images    of 
Death. 

WHEN  we  surveyed  our  gardens  a  few  weeks  ago, 
we  were  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  every  thing  inspired  serene  delight  :  but 
the  prospect  now  becomes  daily  less  agreeable  and 
less  varied.  The  flowers  are  most  of  them  gone  : 
but  these  revolutions  in  nature  are  instructive  les- 
'sons  to  us.  There  is  a  time  of  life  in  which  we 
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bave  all  the  charms  of  spnng  ;  then  we  are  admired 
and  loved  :  and  it  is  expected  we  should  yield  the 
most  excellent  fruit:  but  this  expectation,  alas!  is 
often  disappointed !  the  blossoms  drop  off  even  be- 
fore they  are  blown— a  fit  of  sickness  robs  us  of  all 
osr  charms,  and  a  premature  death  puts  an  end  to 
all  our  fond  ho^es.  The  spring  flowers  wither  in 
summer,  and  are  gone  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  a 
striking  emblem  of  death.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  there  are  not  some  suddenly  swept  away, 
when  they  least  expect  it.  It  is  true,  that  from 
habit  we  become  almost  indifferent  to  the  deaths  of 
so  many  of  our  neighbours  as  are  suddenly  cut  off. 
Nevertheless,  the  days  of  man  are  as  the  grass  of  the 
field  :  in  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up, 
but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  aown,  dried  up,  and 
withered. 

We  have  now  reached  that  season  in  which  we 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  grave.  And  even 
these  retreats  should  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  In  the  grave  we  shall  find 
rest  after  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  day.  There 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be 
at  rest. 

The  mower  is  about  to  cut  down  the  corn.  The 
fields  will  soon  be  stripped,  and  become  like  a  de- 
sert. Here  too  we  should  remember  our  own  lot. 
All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field.  Man  flourishes  for  a  little, 
and  is  then  cut  down  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
commands.  The  bees  may  teach  us  this  truth. 
When  we  reflect  with  what  industry  they  collect  and 
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prepare  their  honey,  we  should  learn  to  lay  up  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  betimes,  which  may  render  old  age 
comfortable,  and  death  desirable. 

In  a  little  time  the  labourers  will  unite  to  collect 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  days  of  harvest  are  the 
most  solemn  and  important  of  any  days  is  the  year. 

But  O  my  God  !  how  much  more  solemn  will  that 
great  day  be  when  God  himself  will  be  the  reaper  ! 
when  all  the  dead  shall  rise  out  of  their  graves ; 
when  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  shall  say  to  his 
angels,  "  Gather  the  tares  into  bundles  to  burn 
"  them,  but  the  wheat  into  my  garner."  T'ie  righte- 
ous may  meditate  on  this  day  of  harvest  with  joy 
and  gladness.  Here  "  he  goeth  forth  weeping, 
"  bearing  precious  seed,  but  shall  doubtless  return 
"  again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.** 
These  are  strong  though  not  the  only  emblems  of 
death  which  nature  furnishes  us.  All  who  consider 
them,  should  look  upon  them  as  pictures  of  the 
shortness  and  frailty  of  human  life  ;  and  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  having  that  comfort  which  summer 
affords  lessened  by  such  reflections  as  these.  Medi- 
tations on  death  are  the  best  means  of  improving 
this  happy  season,  and  make  it  still  more  agree- 
able than  it  is.  When  once  we  look  on  death  in  a 
proper  light,  it  rather  tends  to  ennoble  and  cheer  the 
mind  of  a  true  believer,  than  to  render  him  gloomy. 
Proper  thoughts  on  this  subject  would  induce  us  to 
make  a  right  use  of  the  bounties  of  Providence : 
would  lead  us  to  consider  how  fleeting  all  earthly 
things  are  ;  would  support  us  under  the  miseries  of 
life,  and  prevent  our  murmurs;  would  raise  out 
thoughts  above  the  bounds  of  time  and  the  objects 
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of  sense,  and  make   us  long  to  depart  and  be   with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better. 


AUG.  21. 
The  Causes  of  the  Heat  of  the  Earth. 

THE  sun  is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  heat  of  our  globe  ;  and  the  warmth  of  a  parti- 
cular place  is  owing  to  its  relative  position  to  the 
sun.  When  he  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  earth, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  have  not  such  warm 
days  as  when  he  approaches  the  north.  The  same 
is  observed  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  cartht  when 
the  sun  approaches  the  north.  Between  the  tropics 
the  cold  is  never  so  great  as  to  freeze  the  lakes  and 
rivers ;  on  the  contrary,  Cie  heat  is  always  intense. 
When  the  sun  continues  long  above  the  horizon, 
the  heat  becomes  violent,  for  he  then  darts  his  rays 
some  considerable  time  on  the  same  place.  For 
this  reason  the  heat  is  great  in  some  northern  coun- 
tries in  the  height  of  summer.  Hence  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  sun  in  its  position,  in  respect 
to  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  heat 
in  open  air.  But  if  this  was  the  only  cause,  all  the 
summers  would  be  equally  cool;  and  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  air  would  be  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries lying  in  the  same  latitude,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  It  is  observed,  that  on  high  moun- 
tains where  there  are  spacious  plains  at  the  top, 
and  on  which  there  are  other  small  hilis,  and  other 
plains,  it  is  still  much  colder  than  in  low  lands  and 
deep  valleys.  Even  under  the  line,  if  from  a  plain 
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tvhere  the  heat  is  oppressive,  we  ascend  a  hill  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  we  shall  find  the  sharpest  cold 
and  be  even  in  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice. 

It  has  likewise  been  iurtlrer  observed,  that  in  win- 
tfr>  when  the  cold  has  been  very  severe  during  the 
day,  it  has  sensibly  abated  toward  midnight,  and 
the  weather  becomes  temperate,  though  the  sun's 
rays  do  not  then  warm  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it 
is  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  there  may  be  warmth 
ia  the  air  when  the  sun  is  not  the  immediate  cause 
of  it.  Certain  bodies,  by  friction  and  concussion 
grow  warm  and  take  fire.  This  is  the  case  with 
axle-trees  of  wheels,  when  carriages  run  too  fast, 
and  have  not  been  properly  greased.  Other  sub- 
stances warm  and  take  fire  when  they  are  com- 
pounded. If  a  certain  quantity  of  Mater  l>e  poured 
on  a  bundle  of  hay  and  straw,  it  will  gradually  grow 
warm  Bodies  which  iennent  or  corrupt,  often 
acquire  a  heat  perceptible  by  the  thermometer,  and 
even  by  the  feeling.  Even  in  the  air,  the  motion  of 
certain  matters  may  occasion  mixtures,  dissolutions, 
and  combinations,  which  may  produce  a  great  de- 
gree of  heat.  And  we  may  thus  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  the  open  air.  The  sun  certainly 
is  the  principal  cause  of  it.  And  to  the  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  him  is  united  that  of  many  living  crea- 
tures; that  of  fire  produced  by  wood,  coals,  &c.  ; 
that  which  comes  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  from  warm  springs.  The 
heat  is  often  much  increased  by  the  fermentation 
which  different  bodies  undergo,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  in  the  higher  atmosphere, 'and 
which  produces  hot  vapours.  When,  therefore,  all 
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sorts  of  little  particles,  such  as  float  in  the  air,  and 
are  calculated  to  receive  and  retain  heat ;  when 
they  grow  warm,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  wind 
or  rain,  the  heat  gradually  increases,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  intense.  On  the  contrary,  when 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  cease,  it  abates 
iu  proportion. 

These  plans  are  all  worthy  of  the  visdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  They  have  also  their  use  to  ail 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  God  has  assigned 
to  all  climates  that  measure  of  happiness  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  But  we  who  live  in  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  have  cause  for  double  thankfulness. 
We  have  a  wise  proportion  of  heat  and  cold,  and  if 
we  do  not  praise  God,  (especially  when  we  consider 
that  we  also  enjoy  the  gospel,)  the  very  stones  would 
have  reason  to  cry  out  against  us. 


AUG.  22. 

Variety  of  Plants. 

.  ONE  «f  the  things  most  worthy  of  our  admiration 
ia  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  the  great  variety  ob- 
servable in  plants.  They  are  varied  in  respect  to 
their  parts,  their  generation,  their  production,  and 
their  virtues.  The  manner  in  which  fructification 
is  performed  in  some  plants  us  very  obscure.  We 
know  little  concerning  its  process  in  mosses,  mush- 
rooms, and  ferns.  There  are  plants  which  shew  us 
singular  montrosities.  We  see  some  flowers  which; 
have  no  tops  ;  and  there  are  some,  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  which  other  flowers  spring.  Certain  plants, 
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which  are  termed  sleepy  plants,  assume  a  different 
situation  at  the  approach  of  night.  Others  turn  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  others  contract  when  we  touch 
them.  Some  shut  up,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit, 
sooner  than  others.  All  plants  are  originally  wild, 
i.  e.  they  grow  without  culture.  God  has  assigned 
for  plants  a  climate  adapted  to  their  nature  and  pur- 
poses, and  where  they  should  arrive  at  the  greatest 
perfection.  But  those  which  are  exotic,  may  be 
naturalized  and  made  to  succeed  very  well,  pro- 
vided care  be  taken  to  allow  them  that  degree  of 
neat  which  their  nature  requires.  What  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  in  plants,  is  their  great  variety 
of  forms.  We  pass  from  the  truffle  to  the  sensitive 
plant,  from  the  mushroom  to  the  carnation,  from 
the  excresence  of  the  cherry-tree  to  the  lilac,  and 
from  the  nashtoc  to  the  rose-bush.  If  we  consider 
the  numerous  sorts  of  mushrooms,  or  the  kind  of 
plants  which  we  call  imperfect,  we  must  admire  the 
fertility  of  nature  in  the  production  of  those  vege- 
tables, which  are  so  different  in  form  from  the 
others,  that  we  can  scarcely  rank  them  amongst  plants. 
If  we  ascend  a  few  steps  in  the  scale  of  plants,  we 
see  with  pleasure  the  series  of  plants  with  stalks, 
from  the  most  ordinary  grass  to  the  wheat  which 
yields  us  such  support. 

We  next  observe  the  vast  variety  of  creepers, 
from  the  tender  bind  weed  to  the  vine.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  variety  there  is  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony. All  plants,  from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  have  some  essential  parts.  A 
small  herb  is  as  perfect  a  plant  as  the  most  beautiful 
rose,  and  the  ros-e  is  not  less  so  than  the  finest  oak 
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All  belong  to  the  same  source,  and  follow  the  same 
general  laws  of  growth,  propagation,  and  multiply- 
ing ;  and  yet  each  species  is  distinct  from  the  other. 
Amongst  all  the  millions  of  plants,  every  one  pre- 
serves distinct  characters  and  properties.  What 
inexpressible  riches  in  their  colours,  forms,  and  pro- 
portion. It  is  a  happiness  to  be  capable  of  observ- 
ing this  variety,  and  of  tasting  the  many  different 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  a  far  greater 
happiness  is  it  to  be  enabled  to  contemplate  the  in- 
conceivable beauties  and  ineffable  glories  of  the 
Lord  our  righteousness,  who  died  on  the  cross  for 
the  chief  of  sinners.  He  is  the  "  Plant  of  renown  ! 
"  the  vine,  the  root,  and  the  offspring  of  David ! 
*'  the  bright  and  the  morning  star !  the  fairest  among 
"  ten  thousand,  and  the  altogether  lovely  1 

wbi>M.o->  ;i':    il  K/lrtgj&rr    -»f't'  cfio'it 
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AUG.  23. 

General  Reflections  on  the  Animal  Creation. 

vl-Ii  .  *"!»J6J 

,.!/THE  animal  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a  well 
governed  state,  where  a  proper  number  of  inhabi- 
tants are  found,  and  each  in  the  place  assigned  him : 
all  -  possess  necessary  faculties  for  their  different 
avocations  :  they  are  induced  to  fulfil  their  appoint- 
ments by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  are  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  their  adversaries.  In  this 
animal  republic,  those  which  are  small  and  feeble 
are  in  subjection  to  the  strong ;  but  the  whole  are 
fjn  subjection  to  man,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Deity. 
The  employments  of  animals  are  vanoul;  b*U  all 
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tend  either  to  the  increase  of  their  species,  to  main- 
tain a  sort  of  balance  between  the  animal,. and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms,  or  to  provide  for  their  own  sui>- 
sistence,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
enemies.  AH  the  parts  of  their  bodies  are  adapted 
Id1  their  respective  functions,  and  to  the  nature  of 
their  minds.  Their  instinct  is  a  compensation  for 
the  want  of  reason.  In  each  class  of  animals  there 
are  some  which  live  on  prey,  and  on,  the  individuals 
which  superabound  in  other  classes.  Each  species 
has  its  peculiar  enemies,  and  hence  it  is  that  none 
can  multiply  too  fast,  and  a  proper  balance  is  kept 
up.  The  beasts  of  prey  have  a  make  conformable 
to  their  design.  They  are  endowed  either  with 
peculiar  strength,  agility,  industry,  or  address.  But 
they  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  to  prevent 
them  from  destroying  a  whole  species.  -0£jw .  , 

The  weaker  animals  are  provided  with  defence  in 
proportion  to  their  situation  ,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The}  are  by  various  means 
preserved  from  destruction;  and  thus  a  pioper 
balance  is  kept  up,  as  to  the  number,  in  every  spe- 
cies of  the  brute  creation. 

.  frc 

The  animals  which  give  milk  are  the   largest,  and 

consequently  the  fewest  in  number :  but  they  ful- 
fil very  important  offices.  The  other  tribes  of  ani 
inals  need  not  to  be  considered  now ;  sunice  it  to  say, 
that  the  existence  of  the  whole  proves  the  existence 
of  God :  a  Being  who  possesses  the  highest  degrees 
of  wisdom  and  understanding.  "  His  understand- 
ing is  infinite!  Who  but  he  could  have  formed 
and  furnished  the  world?  Who  but  the  Creator 
«ould  give  food  to  wch  an  infinite  multitude  of 
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creatures,  according  to  -  their  different  tastes,  and 
find  them  clothing,  habitations,  and  whatever  else 
they  require?1' 

Yes,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  thou  only  couldst,  do 
all  these  things  !  and  to  thee  all  the  glory  and  praise 
belong.  At  thy  feet,  adorable  Being,  would  I  hun> 
biy  prostrate  myself,  and  pray  for  full,  free,  and 
everlasting  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
rebels  back  to  God.  When  he  shall  bring  up  the 
people,  may  I  be  found  among  them.  Amen. 

1      /J:,d!ij(i;  4'UK> 

AUG.  24. 
On  the  Division  of  the  Earth. 

THE  whole  known  world  is  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal parts,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Europe  is  the  smallest,  for  it  is  only  nine  hundred 
German  miles  in  length,  and  1,500  wide.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Europeans  possess  coun- 
tries  in  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  have 
subdued  nearly  one-half  of  the  globe.  The  Eu- 
ropeans alone  travel  in  the  four  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  bring  thence  the  productions  of  all 
countries.  They  are  the  most  enlightened  of  all 
people,  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the 
greatest  success.  Europe  is  generally  cultivated ; 
the  inhabitants  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse,  and 
are  nearly  of  the  same  religion.  These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  other  three  parts. 

Asia,  in  size,  is  next  to  America.  Its  supposed 
€fxtent,  from  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  west,  to 
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the  eastern  shore  of  Taitry  is  4,800  miies ;  and 
its  breadth,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  is  nearly  4,500.  The  heat 
and  cold  are  extreme  in  Asia  ;  and  the  earth  is  un- 
fruitful in  many  places,  and  consequently  never  well 
cultivated.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  or  a  wan- 
dering disposition.  In  the  morning  they  pull  down 
their  towns  and  villages  to  carry  them  some  miles 
farther,  and  build  them  up  again  at  night  in  an  hour. 
It  appears  as  if  nature  had  made  this  wandering  and 
unsettled  life  necessary,  and  intended  that  the  esta- 
blishment, laws,  and  government  of  these  people, 
should  be  »ess  durable,  and  more  subject  to  change, 
than  elsewhere.  The  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  suf- 
fer frequently  from  the  unquiet  and  restless  charac 
ter  of  these  wandering  nations.  The  northern  parts, 
which  are  full 'of  lakes,  marshes,  and  forests,  have 
never  been  regularly  inhabited  ;  but  the  other  parts 
are  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  and  are  won- 
derfully fertile,  producing  the  necessaries  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Africa,  next  to  Asia,  is  the  largest  part  of  oui 
hemisphere,  being  a  thousand  leagues  square.  As 
it  is  under  the  torrid  zone,  there  are  immense  sandy 
deserts,  mountains  of  prodigious  height,  forests 
burnt  up,  and  monsters  of  every  sort  found  there. 
The  utmost  parts  of  Africa  are  still  in  a  greai  mea- 
sure unknown,  though  that  part  of  the  world  is  the 
nearest  to  Europe. 

America  is  the  largest  division  of  the  known  world, 
It  is  divided  into  two  continents,  separated  only  by 
a  very  narrow  isthmus,  and  surrounded  by  a  great 
many  islands.  The  cold  climate  of  the  northern 
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part  is  unproductive,  and  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known at  present;  but  it  appears  from  what  is 
known,  that  the  natives  are  uncivilized.  The  east- 
ern coasts  are  cultivated  by  Europeans.  There 
were  formerly  some  great  nations  in  South  Ame- 
rica :  the  remainder  was  inhabited  by  savages.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  America  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  greatest  extent,  but  of  the  fewest  inha- 
bitants. 

After  all,  what  is  our  earth,  taken  in  aJi  its  parts, 
when  compared  with  those  immense  bodies  which 
God  has  placed  in  the  firmament  !  It  is  lost  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  worlds,  like  grains  of  sand  in 
a  great  mountain.  Yet  the  earth  is  a  scene  of 
wonders  to  us ;  and  as  we  know  but  little  of  the 
worlds  above  us,  let  us  act  our  parts  wisely  on  that 
which  we  inhabit,  that,  through  divine  grace,  we  may 
be  fitted  for  a  better  ;  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

'^v»    hi\-..    -r$r  y.-j'Ov     ^^  :     /••  lifts*    yiil/fwfo 
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AUG.  25. 

On  the  Nature  and  Properties  ofLigM* 

j^  ,WE  feel  every  moment  the  rise  of  that  light  which 
is  diffused  over  our  globe,  but  we  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, decide  the  nature  of  it.  All  that  the  wisest 
men  have  said  about  it  is  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  fluid  substance,  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
which,  in  order  to  be  perceptible,  only  requires  be- 
ing put  in  motion  by  the  sun,  or  some  other  fiery 
body :  or  it  may  be  the  fire  itse'f,  which,  by  the  in- 
finitely subtle  particles  issuing  from  it,  gently  strikes 
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our  eyes  at  a  certain  distance.  The  most  famous 
naturalists  have  adopted  the  first  of  these  hypothesis. 
At  least,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  fire  and  light ;  for  light  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison more  subtle  than  fire.  It  penetrates  glass, 
and  other  transparent  bodies  in  a  moment ;  whereas 
fire  does  it  but  slowly.  Consequently  the  pores  of 
glass  must  be  large  enough  for  the  light  to  pass 
through  easily  ;  while  the  fire  meets  more  resist- 
ance, because  it  is  less  subtile.  Fire  moves  more 
slow  than  light.  Let  burning  coals  be  put  into  a 
room,  and  the  heat  will  spread  but  slowly,  and  the 
room  will  warm  gradually ;  but  the  moment  a  light- 
ed candle  ig  brought  into  a  room,  it  is  immediately 
enlightened  by  it,  and  seen  wherever  its  rays  can 
reach.  From  these  facts,  and  some  others,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  fire  and  light  are  different  substances, 
although  we  generally  see  them  both  together,  and 
find  that  one  may  proceed  from  the  other.  Nevw- 
theless,  we  may  possibly  draw  some  false  conclu- 
sions from  hence, 

The  nature  of  light  is  as  wonderful  as  its  proper- 
ties and  effects.  How  astonishing  is  the  rapidity 
of  it?  motion  !  If  its  velocity  was  not  swifter  than 
that  of  sound,  it  would  take  up  seventeen  years  to 
come  from  the  sun  to  us  ;  but  it  only  requires  seven . 
or  eight  minutes  to  do  so.  In  that  short  space,  as  ray 
of  light  darts  over  many  millions  of  leagues,  ana 
goes  over  20,  000  in  a  second.  Now  as  sound  reaches 
only  10,700  feet  in  a  second,  a  particle  of  light  must 
be  786,000  times  more  subtile  than  a  particle  of  air, 
although  the  latter  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
nor  even  with  the  best  magnifying  glasses.  Beskies 
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It  appears  from  observations,  that  the  rays  6f  a"  fix- 
ed star,  in  order  to  reach  us,  must  go  further  than  a 
cannon-ball,  shot  with  the  greatest  force,  could  go  'in 
the  space  of  104,000,000  years.  "  '<  Ify 

The  extent/  or  expansion  of  light,  is  equally  won-  HI 
derful.     The  space  in  which  it  spreads  has  no  limits^'* 
but  the  universe  itself,  the   immensity  of  which  €&-'*»' 
ceeds  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding.     IF1 
is  by  this  almost  unlimited  diffusion  of  light  that  the 
very    remotest  of  the  heavenly   bodies,  in  the   solar 
system,  become  discernable  even  by   the  naked  eyei 
Had  we  optical  instruments  which  could  extend  our 
sigHt  as  far  as  the  light  can  spread  itself,  we  should 
be  enabled  to  see   bodies  in  the  most  distant  extre^ 
mities  of  the  universe. 

Our  understandings  are  too  limited  to  investigate 
the"  nature  and  properties  of  light  ;  but  we  might 
explain  many  things,  were  we  to  give  proper  attend  < 
tion  to  them.  For  example  :  Why  does  light  spread 
on  all  sides  with  such  prodigious  swiftness?  if  it  be 
not  in  order  that  an  infinite  number  of  objects  should 
come  into  view  at  the  same  time,  so  that  thousands 
may  look  upon  them  at  once?  If  the  increase  of 
rays  acted  more  slowly,  great  inconvenience  would 
result  from  it.  Why  <are  the  particles  of  light  so  in- 
finitely subtile,  if  it  be  not  to  paint  even  the  most 
minute  objects  to  the  eye  ?  Why  are  the  rays 
refracted  so  many  ways,  if  it  be  not  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  objects  better  ? 

Thus  the  Creator  never  loses  sight  of  the  gratifi- 
cation and  benefit  of  his  creatures.  1  God  is  the 
Father  of  light,  from  whom  coineth  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  What  thanks  do  \ve  owe  him  !  espo 

VOL,  u  n 
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cially  when  we  consider  that  he  has  given  his  own 
Son  to  be  a  light  'to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel. 


AUG.  26. 
The  formation  of  Birds. 

BIRDS  ought,  without  doubt,  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  in  the  world.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  their  bodies. 
They,  like  other  animals,  have  real  bones,  but  are 
very  differently  clothed.  Their  bodies  are  covered 
with  feathers  fastened  into  their  skins  laid  one  over 
another  in  regular  order,  and  furnished  with  a  soft 
and  warm  down.  Each  feather  has  a  quill  with 
beards.  The  quill  is  hollow  at  the  bottom,  and 
thence  the  feather  receives  its  nourishment.  It  is 
filled  with  a  kind  of  marrow  towards  the  top.  In- 
stead of  the  fore-legs  of  the  quadrupeds,  the  birds 
have  two  wings.  They  are  composed  of  eleven 
Dones  each,  into  which  are  set  the  feathers  intended 
for  flight.  How  admirable  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
»vings !  They  do  not  strike  behind,  like  the  fins  of 
a  fish,  but  act  perpendicularly  against  the  air  which 
is  beneath  them,  and  which  greatly  assists  their 
flight.  That  the  wings  may  collect  more  air,  they 
are  a  little  hollow,  and  yet  are  so  close,  that  no 
air  can  penetrate  through  them.  The  body  is  sus- 
pended between  the  wings  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
and  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  the  motions  it  is  to 
perform.  The  heads  of  birds  are  small,  that  the 
weight  may  not  hinder  the  vibration  of  the  wings 
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and  to  be  the  more  proper  to  cut  the  air,  and  pass 
through  that  element.  The  tail  serves  partly  as  a 
rudder,  and  especially  to  preserve  the  balance  in 
flying,  and  to  assist  the  bird  in  rising  into  the  air, 
and  descending  again.  Indeed  the  bodies  of  birds 
are  formed  throughout  with  such  art  and  harmony 
as  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  their  way  of  life  and 
their  different  wants.  Each  species  is  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  no  limb  is  superfluous,  useless,  or  deform- 
ed. And  besides,  they  are  all  beautiful  and  regular 
in  their  kind,  and  have  each  a  beauty  and  regularity 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Thus  even  the  sight  of  birds  may  become  useful 
to  us,  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to  trace  them  up  to 
God  that  created  them.  It  is  well  when  we  make 
this  use  of  his  creatures,  and  learn  from  the  whole 
to  adore  him  as  their  Creator.  This  we  are  sure 
off  "  The  saints  shall  mount  up  as  on  eagles'  wings, 
•'  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not 
»«  faint." 


AUG.  27. 
Reflections  on  tke  Sky. 

WE  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  sky,  to  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  this  magnificent  work  of 
God.  With  what  lustre  shines  this  rich  canopy 
over  our  head,  especially  in  the  night  when  millions 
of  stars  appear,  and  when  tbe  moon  sheds  its  mild 
light  upon  us  !  Who  can  lift  up  his  eyes  and  con- 
template this  ravishing  sight  without  astonishment, 
without  the  sweetest  emotion  ?  Often  have  I  felt 
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it,   and    my    sou*   has   been    overwhelmed   with  an 
ecstacy  of  joy  and  wonder. 

But  we  discover  still  greater  wonders,  when  with 
the  eye  of  the  mind  we  traverse  that  immense  space, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  reflection.  Where  are 
the  bounds  of  this  space  ?  Where  does  it  begin, 
and  where  does  it  end  ?  Worlds  without  number, 
of  the  most  astonishing  size,  rise  there  one  above 
another ;  and  the  mind  that  would  attempt  to  fol- 
low them  in  their  rapid  courses,  would  soon  dis- 
cover its  weakness.  A  pure  etherial  air,  infinitely 
subtile  fills  that  space,  boars  up  those  prodigious 
bodies,  and  traces  for  them  the  circles  in  which 
they  continually  run.  This  immense  vault  is  not 
supported  by  props  and  pillars.  It  is  no  way  sup- 
ported nor  fastened  to  any  thing,  and  yet  it  has 
been  borne  up  for  near  six  thousand  years  !  How 
astonishing  the  number  and  size  of  those  celestial 
'  bodies  with  which  the  sky  is  filled  !  Hie  size  of  the 
sun,  and  of  many  bodies  moving  round  it,  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  our  earth.  The  prodigious  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars  makes  them  appear  as  little  lights 
sparkling  in  the  sky;  but  in  reality  they  are  so 
many  suns,  the  great  circumference  of  which  none 
can  measure.  Most  probably  there  are  millions  of 
fixed  stars  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  glasses; 
Wre  may  venture  to  say,  that  many  millions  of  suru 
and  worlds  roll  in  the  firmament,  and'  that  our 
solar  system  is  but  the  smallest  part  of  that  great 
multitude  ranged  above  us  in  such  beautiful  order. 

The  above  is  marvellous.  But  to  an  attentive 
mind,  the  heavens  present  still  greater  wonders. 
Those  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  motion,  subject  to 
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invariable  laws.  They  all  turn  round  their  own 
axis,  and  many  of  them  run  immense  courses  round 
other  globes.  They  never  deviate  from  their  respec- 
tive paths,  but  run  their  courses  with  a  swiftness 
which  passes  all  imagination.  They  have  a  force 
by  which  they  fly  from  the  .centre,  and  yet  an  equal 
force  keeps  them  within  their  orbit.  Though  so 
many  millions  of  bodies  roll  in  this  space,  they 
never  hit  against,  or  incommode  each  other.  Were 
•we  9  better  acquainted  with  celestial  worlds,  we 
should  find  new  subjects  for  admiration.  But  our 
knowledge  is  confined  within  very  uarrow  limits. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  sky  without  being 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  thought  of  the  great 
Being  who  framed  such  magnificent  works  !  Let 
our  imagination  lead  us  to  humble  ourselves  before 
him,  and  to  glorify  his  great  name  ! 


AUG.  28. 
Moral  Reflections  en  seeing  a  Field  of  Corn. 

THIS  field  was  lately  exposed  to  great  danger, 
but  by  the  good  hand  of  Providence  it  is  preserved 
hitherto.  The  storms  of  affliction  often  threaten  to 
overwhelm  us,  but  having  obtained  help  of  God,  we 
continue  with1  now.  It  is  true,  that,  like  the  weak 
ear  of  com,  we  sometimes  bend,  and  are  bowed 
down  to  the  ground  ;  bat  God  revives  us  again  as 
the  corn,  and  we  grow  as  the  vine.  As  the  corn 
ripens  for  the  sickle,  so  may  we  from  day  to  day 


ripen  for  heaven  !  May  every  event  of  life  lead  to 
this  salutary  end !  May  even  the  storms  of  life 
d  ive  us  Vito  port  !  Those  ears  that  are  best  filled 
with  corn  hang  down  the  lowest.  Just  emblem  of 
mankind  1  The  vain  and  presumptuous,  who  have 
little  or  no  religion,  set  themselves  above  others, 
and  look  with  contempt  on  the  righteous,  who  are 
lowly  and  meek.  They  are  blinded  by  a  foolish 
presumption,  and  despise  the  means  of  salvation. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  are  rich  in  faith  and 
good  works,  humbly  bend  down  like  the  well-filled 
ears  of  corn. 

Weeds  and  tares  are  mixed  with  this  corn.  Such 
is  the  situation  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  :  for  a. 
long  time  we  observe  in  him  a  mixture  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  which  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so 
that  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  would.  A  field  of 
com  is  also  an  image  of  the  church  at  large.  The 
tar°s  an  .  ?heat  are  sown  and  must  grow  together 
till  the  harvest,  i.  e.  till  the  great  day  of  retribution, 
when  God  wHl  give  free  course  to  his  justice. 

See  how  these  reapers  work !  how  fast  they  clear 
the  ground  !  Thus  death  sweeps  all  away  !— the 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  saint 
and  the  sinner.  But  what  does  all  this  noise  mean 
in  the  field  ?  O  !  it  is  the  sound  of  joy  and  glad-, 
ness  at  the  sight  of  an  abundant  crop.  O  that  they 
were  shouts  of  joy  and  praise  to  the  Creator  for  his 
wonderful  goodness !  But  how  joyful  shall  the 
reighteous  be  at  the  great  day  of  harvest !  With  what 
ineffable  sentiments  will  their  hearts  overflow  when 
they  go  forth  to  the  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  to  join 
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the  blessed  society  of  angels.  May  this  sweet  hope 
iiipport  us  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  render  the 
hour  of  dissolution  welcome  !  Amen, 


AUG.  29- 
On  the  Shell-fish. 

TESTACEOUS  animals,  or  shell-fish,  constitute  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  live  in  a  house  of  a  substance  more  or  less 
chalky,  which  may  be  considered  as  their  bones. 
Their  shells  are  either  univalve,  i.  e.  of  one  piece, 
or  bivalve,  or  multivalve,  i.  e.  of  two  or  more 
pieces.  They  form  two  large  families :  the  muscle, 
the  shell  of  which  is  in  several  pieces  ;  and  the 
snail,  whose  shell  is  in  one  piece  only,  and  generally 
spiral.  The  construction  of  the  former  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  great 
variety  among  shell-fish  :  some  are  oviparous,  and 
others  are  viviparous.  The  shells  appear  to  be 
formed  by  a  slimy  liquor  produced  by  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  animal,  which  gradually  thickens  and 
grows  hard :  but  whether  the  shells  grow  by  an  ex- 
terior juxtaposition,  or  by  inward  nourishment  in. 
the  ordinary  way,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  former  means.  Some  shell-, 
fish  are  carnivorous,  and  others  feed  on  plants. 
Some  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  others  on 
rocks,  and  remain  motionless.  Oysters,  and  other 
animals  with  hard  shells,  fasten  themselves  to  dif- 
.Csrent  bodies,  and  slick  to  them  by  means  of  a  sort 
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ef  glue,  or  chalk  liquor,  and  are  frequently  heaped 
and  fastened  upon  each  other. 

Tiiis  adhesion  is  voluntary  in  some  shell-fish,  and 
involuntary  in  others  ;  which  always  remain  on  the 
rocks  to  which  they  are  fastened. 

But  our  knowledge  of  these  animals  is  still  very 
imperfect,  as  they  mostly  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  Only  three  or  four  different  classes  of  shell- 
fish are  known  at  present  :  but  could  we  examine 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  perhaps  we  might  discover  an 
hundred  more.  Neither  do  we  properly  know  the 
purposes  of  their  existence.  They  are  however 
the  work  of  God,  and  tend  to  display  his  glory. 

~~~~~«. 

AUG.  30. 
The  Government  of  God. 

A  GOD,  who  from  his  supreme  elevation,  could 
be  an  indifferent  and  idle  spectator  of  all  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  world,  would  not  be  worthy  of 
our  homage.  Happily  for  us,  the  God  whom  we 
adore  takes  in  all  his  creatures.  We  every  where 
see  the  centre  of  his  empire,  but  can  no  where  find 
its  bounds.  All  his  works  are  continually  before 
him.  He  sees  at  one  glance  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Nothing  escapes  his  notice.  All 
tilings  enter  into  the  plan  which  he  has  formed  to 
compass  his  designs.  God  takes  pleasure  in  his 
xvorks ;  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  he  sees  the 
whole,  and  rules  them  by  a  single  act  of  nis  will 
The  Ruler  of  the  world  makes  use  of  inanimate  be- 
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jng?  to  preserve  and  support  those  that  live,  and  to 
render  them  happy.  He  has  also  subjected  them  all 
te  man,  who  alone  is  capable  of  knowing  his  works 
and  adoring  him. 

This  God,  who  is  a  God  of  holiness,  commands  all 
the  children  of  men  to  be  so  too:  he  directs  our 
actions  to  this  end ;  and  when  the  designs  of  his 
children  are  contrary  to  his  merciful  views,  he  ren- 
ders them  abortive.  What  wise  measures  he  took 
in  order  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  to  Canaan ! 
In  vain  did  the  idolatrous  nations  conspire  their 
destruction.  God  still  protected  them.  He  punish- 
ed them  for  their  follies,  and  kept  up  among  them 
that  pure  religion  which  he  taught  their  fathers* 
Tims  they  were  distinguished  from  the  blind  and 
superstitious  nations  around  them. 

But  our  God  dwells  in  inaccessible  light.  No 
mortal  can  see  his  face,  nor  approach  unto  him  and 
live :  nor  can  any  sound  the  depth  of  wisdom  which 
there  is  in  his  government.  Our  understandings 
are  too  confined  to  penetrate  into  the  counsels  of 
an  infinitely  wise  Being,  or  to  discover  beforehand 
the  motives  of  his  dispensations.  The  ungodly 
often  prosper  in  the  world,  while  the  righteous  are 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  yet  there  is  a  providence. 
Yes,  God's  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
and  he  forgets  not  the  humble.  His  dispensations 
are  all  adorable,  however  dark  they  may  appear  to 
us.  Wonderful  are  his  counsels.  His  plans  sur- 
pass our  understanding,  but  they  are  always  formed 
and  executed  with  sovereign  wisdom.  Whatever 
transpires  tends  to  some  excellent  purposes. '  The 
afflictions  and  miseries  under  which  some  groan 
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may  possibly  have  the  happiest  effect  on  their  future 
state.  The  apparent  evil  is  only  a  necessary  medi- 
cine for  the  soul,  and  much  more  may  depend  upon 
it  than  is  generally  thought:  whoever  is  discontent- 
ed with  his  lot,  let  him  reflect  on  all  these  things, 
and  cease  to  murmur.  Why,  O  man !  wouldest 
thou  wish  to  fathom  those  purposes  according  to 
which  God  governs  the  world?  Thou  canst  never 
take  in  the  whole  chain  of  things  which  pass  before 
thee.  Thou  knowest  not  what  preceded,  and  what 
may  follow ;  and  yet  thou  wouldest  presume  to 
judge  of  causes  and  effects.  The  ways  of  the  Lord 
are  all  right.  Let  us  fall  at  his  feet  and  say,  Lord, 
nere  we  are ;  do  with  us  as  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight,  only  do  not  destroy  us  for  our  iniquities ;  but 
bring  us  into  thy  favour  on  earth,  and  into  thy  pre- 
sence in.  glory,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and 
pleasure  for  evermore. 


AUG.  31. 
Harvest  Hymn. 

OUR  fields  crowned  with  blossoms  ana  ears  of 
corn,  are  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Jehovah  :  the  joy 
which  sparkles  in  the  eyes  of  the  reapers,  is  a  hymn 
to  the  God  of  nature.  It  is  he  who  causes  bread  to 
spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  who  loads  us  with  his 
benefits.  Come  let  us  assemble  and  sing  unto  the 
Lord ;  let  his  praiss  be  for  ever  the  subject  of  our 
songs.  Let  us  hearken  to  the  words  he  speaks  to 
us  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  "  The  year  shall 
"  crown  thee  with  its  blessings.  O  world !  thy 
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"  happiness  is  my  work.  I  have  called  forth  the 
"  spring ;  the  crops  and  the  harvest  are  the  works 
"  of  my  power.  The  rich  pastures  and  the  hills 
"  covered  with  corn  are  mine."  Yes,  Lord,  we  be- 
hold thy  greatness,  and  we  feel  the  worth  of  thy 
•favours.  It  is  by  thee  that  we  exist ;  life  and  all  its 
blessings  are  presents  from  thy  hand.  Blessed  be 
thou,  O  field,  which  produces  food  for  the  children 
of  men '  Prosper  thou  beautiful  meadow !  Be 
clothed  with  thick  foliage,  O  ye  forests !  God  of 
nature*  continue  thy  favours  to  us.  Then,  from  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  day,  thou 
&halt  be  the  object  of  our  praise.  Free  from  cares 
and  anxiety,  we  will  rejoice  in  thy  benefits;  and 
our  children  shall  repeat  after  us.  "  The  God  of 
"  heaven  is  our  father  in  Christ !  the  Lord,  the 
"  Lord,  he  is  God ! 


SEJ>T.  1. 
On  God's  Omnipresence.  v 

ALMIGHTY  God,  thou  art  every  where  present* 
by  a  boundless  knowledge,  by  a  general  influence, 
and  by  an  universal  direction !  Thou  art  here,  and 
thou  art  afar  off,  Thou  fillest  immensity  with  thy 
presence.  Here  grows  a  flower;  there  shines  a 
sun.  Thou  art  here,  and  thou  art  there  also. 
Thou  art  in  the  wind  and  in  the  tempest;  in  the 
darkness,  and  in  tlie  light;  in  an  atom,  and  in  a 
world.  Thou  hearest  my  weak  voice,  as  well  as 
the  songs  of  angels  who  bow  at  the  foot  of  thy 
throne.  Thou  art  the  God  of  the  Seraphim,  and 
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thou  art  also  my  God ;  and  thou  wilt  hear  us  both. 
Grant  that  I  may  never  forget  my  being  in  thy  sight. 
May  I  think  and  act  as  I  ought  to  do  in  thy  pre- 
sence ;  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  the  tribunal 
of  my  Judge,  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  fly  from  thy 
divine  presence,  through  faith  in  my  blessed  Re- 
deemer, may  I  stand  there  with  acceptance,  and 
hear  him  say,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
"  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
*'  foundation  of  the  world 


SEPT.  2. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  Butterflies. 

BEFORE  these  beautiful  creatures  die,  let  us  exa- 
mine them ;  Perhaps  our  observations  will  interest 
both  our  understanding  and  our  heart. 

The  first  thing  that  merits  our  attention  is  the 
dress  with  which  they  are  adorned.  Some  of  them 
indeed  have  nothing  particularly  striking  in  this 
respect :  their  clothing  is  plain  and  simple.  Others 
have  their  wings  a  little  ornamented,  and  some  are 
entirely  covered  with  ornaments.  Let  us  confine 
our  remarks  to  this  last  species.  How  beautiful  are 
the  shades  which  adorn  it!  how  pretty  the  spots 
which  set  off  the  other  parts  of  its  dress !  they  are 
pencilled  with  consummate  delicacy.  But  the  beau- 
ties of  this  insect  are  vastly  more  striking  when  seen 
through  a  microscope. 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  the  wings  of 
butterflies  were  garnished  with  feathers?  And  yet, 
in  fact,  nothing  is  more  certain.  What  is  generally 
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termed  dust  on  t-heir  wings  is  in  reality  found  to  be 
feathers. 

Their  structure  and  arrangement  are  as  full  of 
symmetry  as  their  colours  are  of  beauty.  The  parts 
which  make  the  centre  of  these  small  feathers,  and 
are  next  the  wings,  are  the  strongest ;  and  those 
which  form  the  exterior  circumference  are  much 
more  delicate,  and  wonderfully  fine.  These  fea- 
thers have  all  quills  at  the  bottom,  but  the  upper 
part  of  them  is  more  transparent  than  the  quills. 
If  the  wing  be  roughly  touched,  the  most  delicate 
part  of  the  feathers  is  destroyed  by  it ;  but  if  all  that 
appears  like  dust  be  rubbed  off,  nothing  would  re- 
main but  a  fine  transparent  skin,  in  which  we  might 
distinguish  the  little  cells  or  hollows  in  which  the 
quill  of  each  feather  was  inserted.  This  skin,  from 
the  manner  of  its  formation,  may  be  as  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  wing,  as  we  distin* 
guish  a  fine  lace  from  the  linen  to  which  it  is  sewed. 
It  is  more  porous,  more  delicate,  and  appears  as  if 
embroidered  with  a  needle.  It  is  also  edged  with 
a  fringe,  the  most  regular  and  most  exquisitely 
fine.  What  are  our  most  elegant  dresses  in  com- 
parison with  those  with  which  nature  has  clothed 
the  butterflies !  Out  finest  laces  are  a  coarse  cloth 
compared  to  the  delicate  texture  of*  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  and  our  finest  thread  would  be  as  a  rope. 
So  great  is  the  difference  between  the  works  of  art 
and  nature,  when  seen  through  a  microscope.  The 
latter  are  finished  in  all  the  perfection  imaginable, 
the  former,  even  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind, 
have  no  proper  finish,  are  coarsely  made  up.  How 
very  delicate  does  a  fine  piece  of  cambric  appear. to 
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us !  the  threads  are  delicate,  and  the  -weaving  is  re- 
gular, and  yet  through  the  micioscope  those  fine 
threads  are  like  pack-thread ;  and  we  should  rather 
suppose  they  were  wrought  by  a  basket-maker  than 
come  from  the  loom  of  a  good  weaver. 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  beautiful  insect 
is,  that  it  comes  from  a  worm  of  a  very  despicable 
appearance.  See  how  this  butterfly  spreads  its 
sparkling  wings  to  the  sun,  and  sports  in  his  rays ! 
How  it  rejoices  in  its  existence,  and  flutters  from 
flower  to  flower !  Its  splendid  wings  present  us  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  rainbow  !  How  it  is  altered 
since  the  time  when,  in  the  form  of  a  reptile,  it 
crawled  in  the  dust,  always  in  clanger  of  being  crush- 
ed under  foot !  Whence  is  it  that  it  can  now  fly  r 
Who  bestowed  upon  it  those  painted  wings  ?  It  was 
God,  who  is  its  first  Creator  and  ours.  In  this  ex- 
traordinary insect  he  has  given  us  an  emblem  of  the 
transformation  which  awaits  the  righteous.  A  day 
is  hastening,  when,  quitting  their  present  form  and 
mode  of  existence,  they  shall  cease  to  grovel  on  the 
earth;  then,  all  holy  and  glorious,  they  shall  be 
raised  above  the  clouds,  and  having  nothing  to 
obstruct  their  flight,  they  spring  forward  even  be- 
yond the  stars  themselves. 


SEPT.  3. 
The  growth  of  Trees. 

EACH  tree,  however  rich  its  foliage  may  be,  re- 
ceives its  chief  nourishment  from  the  root.  And  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  a  circulation 
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ef  juices  similar  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
human  body.  The  extremities  of  the  roots  are  g, 
prodigious  mass  ef  spongy  fibres,  and  globules  of  air, 
but  are  always  open  in  order  to  be  filled  with 
the  juice  they  receive  from  the  earth.  This  juice  is 
at  first  nothing  but  water,  impregnated  with  earthy 
particles,  then  by  means  of  a  kind  of  milky  sub- 
stance, which  is  peculiar  to  each  tree,  this  juice 
acquires  a  nutritive  quality.  It  is  found  by  the 
microscope,  that  wood,  notwithstanding  its  hardness, 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  little  hollow  fibres : 
most  of  them,  particularly  those  of  shrubs,  rise  per- 
pendicular: but  in  order  to  give  more  consistency 
to  these  fibres,  there  are,  in  certain  trees  stalks 
which  run  horizontally  from  ti»  centre  to  ths.  cir- 
cumference. Drawn  bv  th*  nea  of  tne  sun,  thf 
juice  gradually  rises  into  the  boughs  and  branches, 
just  as  the  blood  which  flows  out  of  the  heart  is  con- 
veyed through  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the 
animal  body.  When  the  juice  has  been  sufficiently 
diffused  through  all  the  parts  where  it  was  necessary, 
what  remains  ascends  by  certain  large  vessels, 
placed  between  the  outer  and  inner  bark,  just  as 
£he  blood  returns  back  through  the  veins.  From 
this  a  growth  results  which  is  annually  renewed,  and 
it  is  this  which  causes  the  free  to  grow  thick.  This 
we  shall  see  if  we  only  cut  a  branch  across,  by  which 
we  may  tell  the  age  of  the  tree.  While  the  stem 
grows  higher  and  higher,  there  is  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  root.  As  for  the  outer  bark,  it  appears 
to  be  intended  to  serve,  in  some  measure,  as  a  sort 
of  coat  for  the  tree,  also  to  unite  closely  the  parts  it 
Js  composed  of,  and  to  guard  the  tender  parts  from 
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accidents,   and  from  the  intense  coldness  of  the  air 
in  winter.'**.  €*t»b-  bnn  ,Ji  1o   tttoftod 

Thus  has  the  infinitely  wise  Creator  rormed  an 
admirable  system  of  solid  and  fluid  materials,  in 
order  to  give  life  and  growth,  to  those  trees  which 
adorn  our  fields,  and  afford  shade  to  our  flocks,  our 
shepherds,  and  our  cottagers,  and  which,  when  cut 
down,  serve  so  many  purposes  useful  to  mankind. 

We  may,  when  we  contemplate  the  works  of 
nature,  exclaim  with  the  Apostle  "  O  the  depth  of 
"  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
"  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
"  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  The  more  we  dis 
cover  of  the  wise  providence  of  God,  the  more  we 
ought  to  trust  in  him,  who  has  said,  "  I  will  never 
"  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee !" 


W     **««»         ** 

On  the  Ant-Lion. 

PERHAPS  no  insect  is  more  dexterous  than  the 
ant-lion,  although  its  form  promises  nothing  extra 
ordinary.  It  is  something  like  the  wood-louse,  and 
is  provided  with  six  feet,  and  its  body,  which  is' 
composed  of  many  membraneous  rings,  terminates 
in  a  point.  Its  flat  square  head  is  armed  with  two 
moving  hooped  horns,  the  singular  construction  of 
which  shews  how  admirable  nature  is  even  in  her 
smallest  works.  This  insect  is  the  worst  enemy 
the  ant  has.  He  forms  the  most  ingenious 
plans  to  catch  his  prey.  He  undermines  a 
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ft  piece  of  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  funnelj  in  order 
to  remain  at  thp  bottom  of  it,  and  draws  down  any 
ants  which  may  chance  to  come  to  the  brink  of  this 
precipice.  He  digs  it  in  the  following  manner: 
first,  he  traces  the  circular  ridge  in  the  sand,  ex- 
actly the  size  of  the  funnel,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  depth  he  chooses  to  make  it 
When  the  size  of  this  opening  is  marked  out,  he  im- 
mediately digs  a  second  ridge  concentric  to  the  first, 
in  order  to  throw  out  all  the  sand  inclosed  in  the  first 
circle.  All  this  he  performs  with  his  head,  which 
resembles  a  jshovel.  He  also  takes  up  sand  with  one 
of  his  fore-feet,  and  throws  it  over  the  first  ridge, 
and  repeats  this  till  he  is  gotten  to  a  certain  depth 
in  the  sand.  Sometimes,  in  the  digging,  he  meets 
with  grains  of  sand  rather  large,  or  little  bits  of  dry 
earth,  which  he  cannot  bear  in  his  funnel,  which  he 
gets  rid  of  by  a  quick  xvell-measured  motion  of  his 
head.  If  he  finds  still  larger  pieces,  ne  endeavours 
to  put  them  away  with  his  back ;  and  so  earnest,  is 
he  in  his  labour,  that  he  repeats  it  six  or  seven  times. 
His  trap  thus  laid,  he  places  himself  on  the  watch, 
quite  still  and  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  his  funnel ; 
he  there  waits  for  the  prey  which  he  could  not  pur- 
sue. If  an  ant  come  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
it  generally  falls  to  the  bottom,  because  the  edge 
goes  sloping,  and  the  loose  sand,  which  gives  way 
under  his  feet,  draws  down  the  poor  ant  -into  thi 
power  of  his  enemy,  who  drags  him  with  his  horns 
under  the  sand,  sucks  his  blood,  and  there  feasts 
upon  him.  When  nothing  but  the  dry  carcase 
remains,  he  throws  it  out  of 'the  hole;  and  repairs 
his  bank,  if  it  has  received  any  injury  at  the  top. 
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This  done,  he  places  himself  in  amousn  again. 
When  the  ant  escapes,  and  endeavours  to  run  up  to 
the  top,  he  works  with  his  head,  and  throws  up  a 
shower  of  sand  higher  than  the  ant,  which  brings  it 
again  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

There  is  such  a  wonderful  art  in  a.l  the  actions  of 
this  little  animal,  that  one  can  scarcely  tire  of  exa- 
mining him.  He  prepares  the  hole  before  he  sees 
the  ant  destined  to  become  his  food;  and  yet  his 
actions  are  so  regulated,  that  they  prove  the  surest 
means  of  providing  for  his  support.  In  what  other 
way  could  such  a  slow-paced  animal  as  this  catch 
with  so  much  facility  ?  All  his  actions 
fixed  principles  by  which  he  is  directed.  His 
funnel  ought  to  be  dug  in  the  sand,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  adapted  for  attracting  his  prey.  According 
to  the  form  of  his  body,  he  is  obliged  to  work  back- 
wards, and  to  use  his  horns  as  tongs  to  throw  up  the 
sand  to  the  top  of  the  ditch. 

The  remarkable  instinct  of  this  insect  discovers  to 
us  a  first  cause,  whose  foresight  knew  and  ordained 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  aiid  wel- 
fare of  all  creatures,  even  of  the  ant-lion.  These 
reflections  lead  us  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things 
who  has  formed  even  this  insect  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  its  existence  a  blessing  ;  and  by  its  in- 
stinct, however  limited,  endows  it  in  some  respects 
with  an  ingenuity  approaching  to  .reason.  Let  even 
the  ant-lion  teach  us  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  God, 
who  has.  created  the  worm  as  well  as  the  elephant, 
and  extends  his  care  equally  to  both.,, 

saorns  02  •  ilitgiq  9ift  oJni 
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«  qu  0#  Me  conformity  between  Plants  and  Animals. 

'-"IT  is,"  perhaps,  "more  difficult  than  is  generally 
supposed  to  find  out  the  specific  difference  between 
plants  and  animals.  Nature  descends,  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  from  the  latter  to  the  former,,  and 
it  would  require  the  penetration,  of  an  archangel  to 
distinguish  the  degrees  exactly.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  notwithstanding  the  difference  between 
these  two  organized  bodies,  there  still  remains  xnucn 
/esem&ance. 

The  seed  is  to  the  plant  what  the  egg  is  to  the  Ani- 

mal.    A  «  talk  springs  from  the  former  which  had  been 

icpncealed  under  the  coats  of  the  seed,  and  this  stalk 

1  makes  an  effort  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,     In  like  man- 

ner, the  animal  inclosed  in  the  egg,  pierces  the  shell  in 

order  to  breathe  the  open  air.     The  bud  of  the  tree, 

in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  what  the  embryo,  is  in 

the  animal.     The  eye  does  not  pierce  through  the 

rfcafk  till  it  be  of  a   proper   size,  and.it  continues 

attached  to  it,  that  it  may  derive  nourishment  from 

it,  as  well  as  from  the   fibres  of  the  plant.     At  the 

end  of  a  certain  time  the  embryo  comes  from   the 

"womb  into  life  ;  but  even  then  it  could  not  live  long 

if  it   was  not  nourished   by  its  mother.     The  plant 

"feeds  of  nourishing  juices  which  are  brought  it  from 

'Without,  and   which   passing  through  various   canals, 

"are  at  last  changed  into  its  own  substance?'" 

The  fecundation  of  the  germ  takes  place  in  the 
vegetable  lungdom  when  the  dust  of  the  s^amfiia 
penetrates  into  the  pistils  ;  so  among  animals  fecun- 
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dation  takes  place    when   the   seminal   liquor   pene- 
trates into  the  ovaries. 

Diseases  of  plants  have  either  external  or  in- 
ternal causes,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  diseases  of 
animals :  finally,  death  is  the  common  lot  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  When  old  age  has  indur 
rated  and  obstructed  the  vessels,  the  circulation  of  the 
niices  is  stopped. 

Plants  and  animals  dwell  in  the  same  places,  vir. 
the  surface  and  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  sea,  and  rivers. 

The  size  of  the  largest  tree  bears  some  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  largest  animals.  Thus  one  might 
be  induced  to  believe,  that  plants  and  animals  are 
beings  of  the  same  class ;  as  nature  passes  from  one 
to  the  other  by  such  imperceptible  gradations.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  some  general  and  essential  re- 
semblances have  been  found  between  them,  and 
that  no  real  essential  difference  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Nature  varies  her  works  by  such  nice 
shades,  that  the  human  understanding  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  discerning  them.  Perhaps  future  ages  may 
find  out  nearer  resemblances  between  animals  a 
plants. 

Let  us  make  that  use  of  these  discoveries  for 
which  all  the  truths  of  nature  and  revelation  are 
designed,  viz.  to  glorify  God,  and  confirm  our  hope 
in  him.  Let  us,  when  we  consider  the  variety  and 
perfection  of  the  works  of  God,  learn  to  Ue  humble. 
Am  not  I  more  worthless  and  insignificant  than  the 
meanest  plant  ?  Am  not  I  a  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine  ?  To  Jesus  I  owe  my  whole  advance- 
ment. If  my  nature  be  renewed ;  if  the  image  of 
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God  be  impressed  upon  my  soul  ;  if  I  be^.  an  heir  of 
God,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Christ-?  O  how  great,  ar« 
my  privileges,  and  how  strong  rny  obligations,  .  to 
praise  the  Eternal!  May  I  become  holy  and  per- 
fect ;  be  free,  and  yet  subject  to  rny  God;  praise  bin* 
for  ever,  and  be  eternally  happy  i 

bns  .-hyittt 


'    SEPT.  6V 
On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sound, 

ALL  sounds  are  produced  by  means  of  the  air, 
but  the  air  must  be  put  in  motion  for  that  purpose. 
Not  that  the  agitation  of  the  air  is  the  cause  ^f 
sounds,  for  if  so,  every  wind  would  be  attended 
with  a  noise.  The  air  must  be  suddenly  compress- 
ed to  produce  a  sound,  and  must  dilate  and  exteo4 
again  by  its  elastic  power.  This  occasions  a  kind 
of  trembling  undulation,  something  like  that  of  the 
waves  and  circles  occasioned  by  throwing  a  stone 
into  the  water.  But  if  this  undulating  motion  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  the  particles  of  air  being  com- 
pressed, the  sound  would  never  reach  our  ears.  1$ 
is  necessary  that  the  sonorous  bodies,  after  making 
impression  on  the  contiguous  air,  .should  continue 
that  impression  from  particle  to  particle,  in  a  oil*- 
cular  direction  to  all  parts.  By  this  means  the  par- 
ticles of  air  reach  our  ear,  and  we  perceive  a  sound. 
This  propagation  takes  place  with  prodigious  velo- 
city. Sound  flies  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  in  a  se? 
cond.  This  circulation  contributes  to  our  security^ 
as  it  informs  us  what  distance  thunder  is  frond  usj> 
jand  tells  us  whether  we  be  safe  or  not  when  we  hear 
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it  roar.  By  counting  our  pulse,  or  the  beats  of  va 
watch,  we  may  know  exactly  our  distance5  from  a 
thunder-cloud.  By  the  same  means  the  distance  of 
ships  may  be  calculated.  But  it  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar, that  a  weak  sound  propagates  as  quick  as  a  loiM 
one.  But  the  motion  of  the  air  is  proportionate  to 
the  sound.  Of  what  use  would  these  observations 
be,  if  our  bodies  were  not  so  formed,  that  we  might 
have  the  perception  of  sound  ?  Should  we  not  praise 
God;  wfio  has  not  only  so  disposed  the  air,  that 
sounds,  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  its  vibration, 
but  has  also  given  us  an  organ  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  sonorous  impressions.  A  thin 
elastic  membrane,  stretched  at  the  botto'm  of  the  ear 
lik^  a  drum,  receives  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  by 
which  means  we  have  the  power  -of  distinguishing 
sounds.  But  if  it  be  asked,  how  it  is  that,  whea  we 
pronounce  a  word,  it  creates  in  us  the  idea  of  a 
word,  and  not  a  mere  sound  ;  or  how  a  tone  can  act 
upon  our  souls,  and  produce  so  many  different  sen- 
sations, we  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
tliis.  It  is  necessary  that  this  and  every  thing  else 
should  convince  us  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  Were  there  no  sounds,  all  mankind  would 
be  dumb,  and  we  should  be  as  ignorant  as  a  child 
before  it  can  speak ;  but  by  means  of  sounds,  every 
one  can  express  his  wants  and  his  enjoyments.  In 
this  respect  man  has  great  advantages ;  he  can  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  and  even  excite 
the  passions  by  certain  tones  of  his  voice.  *  Tne 
Creator  has  hot  only  endowed  us  with  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  sounds  by  the  organs  of  hearing, 
tot  has  likewise  furnished  us  with  other  means  of 


^reserving  this  -blessing.  If  one  ear  should  be  in- 
jured, the  other  may  do  its  office,  and  the-  deaf 
•$nay  improve  their  hearing  by  the  use  of  a  trumpet. 
Still  more,  God  has  even  vouchsafed  to  render  this 
&  ..  circumstance  of  pleasure  to  tts^  ,a,  riuiriber  of 
musical  instruments  amuse  and  delight  us  ;  our  audi- 
tory nerves  transmit  to.  us,  \vith  great  exactness,  Jhe 
tones  of,  all  sonorous  bodies.  When  we  consider 
the  many  obligations  we  are  laid  under,  may  our 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  reach  as  far  as  sound  itself; 
and  the  whole  universe  resound  with  praise.i;rn  ^bnil< 
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Mysteries  of  Nature 

9w  <r&\i'N  ,ii>i!j  a?  j*  >   if  3w9     ,abn 

WHEW  men  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 

*9f  the  various  effects  that  come  under  ^heif 
observation,  they  are  obliged  to  confess  how  weark 
and  limited  their  understandings  are.  The  know- 
ledge we  have  of  nature,  of  which  we  are  sometimes 
so  vain,  extends  but  a  little  farther  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  effects  of  a  few  .things  which 
\ve  have  constantly  before  our  eyes,  a_nd  which  we 
are  afele  in  a  certain  degree  to  apply  to  oqr  advan- 
tage. But  as  to  knowing  the  cause  pf  these  effe,c.t^, 
and  how  they  operate,  it  is  generally  an  impenetra- 
ble mystery.  A  thousand  effects  in  nature  are  Con- 
cealed 'from  us,  and  .even  those  ^  which  we  can=  m 
some  measure  explain,  have  a  certain  obscurity 
which  obliges  us"'to  recollect  that  w;e  are  but  men. 
.Trie  immediate  causes  of  many  phenomena  we  know 

£v    <i(lfi9tH  13/130    tul'tt    till    Dafl-JalnJl    92I'«3*u    WHS  ,*i/w 
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not :  several  are  doubtful,  and  there  are  but  very  few 
that  we  know  with  certainty. 

We  hear  the  wind  blow  ;  we  experience  its  great 
and  various  effects,  but  we  know  not  whence  it 
cometh,  nor  where  it  goeth.  We  see  a  plant,  with 
stalks  and  fruit,  spring  from  a  small  seed,  but  know 
.not  how  this  is  affected.  As  little  can  we  compre- 
hend how  a  plant  can  spring  from  a  small  kernel, 
•which  grows  to  a  large  tree,  in  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  may  build  their  nests.  All  the  aliments  we 
use,  though  so  very  indifferent  in  their  nature,  are 
transformed  within  us  by  an  incomprehensible  me- 
chanism, and  assimulated  to  our  flesh  and  blood. 
We  behold  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  loadstone, 
and  we  think  there  must  be  a  certain  matter  which 
operates  in  it,  but  who  knows  whether  it  acts  by  an 
attractive  force  peculiar  to  itself,  or  whether  it  cir- 
culates continually  round  the  loadstone,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  vortex  ? 

We  feel  the  cold  ;  j)ut  where  is  the  man  that  can 
tell  what  produces  it  ?  We  know  more  than  our 
ancestors  did  in  respect  to  thunder;  but  what  the 
nature  of  that  electric  matter  is,  which  is  so  terrible 
in  thunder-storms,  no  man  knows.  We  know  that 
the  eye  observes  the  images  painted  on  the  retina  ; 
that  the  ear  has  the  perceptions  of  sounds  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  ;  but  what  are  perceptions,  and 
how  are  they  formed  ?  We  feel  conscious  of  having 
a  soul  in  our  body,  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  or  their  mutual  in- 
fluence on  each  other.  ^¥e  constantly  see  the 
effect  of  fire  and  air,  but  are  still  ignorant  of  their 
real  nature,  or  what  are  their  integral  parts,  and  how 
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tlieir  different  effects  take  place.  In  a  word,  in 
respect  to  most  things,  we  have  no  fixed  and  certain 
principles,  and  are  reduced  to  take  refuge  in  pro- 
bability and  conjecture.  What  are  all  the  hypothe- 
sis of  philosophers,  but  tacit  confessions  of  their 
limited  understandings  ?  Nature,  at  every  step, 
presents  wonders  which  confound  us;  and  thou- 
sands of  objects  arise  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. Vai 

The  mysteries  of  nature  afford  us  daily  lessons  of 
wisdom,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion.  In 
nature,  God  has  placed  within  our  reach  the  means 
by  which  we  may  go  through  life  comfortably,  al- 
though he  has  placed  their  causes  out  of  our  sight 
Thus  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  he  furnishes  us  with 
means  of  arriving  at  a  spiritual  life  here,  and  an 
eternal  life  hereafter,  though  the  manner  in  which 
they  operate  remains  concealed  from  us.  Who 
would  refuse  to  eat  and  drink  till  he  knew  how  it 
was  that  food  would  give  him  strength  and  preserve 
his  life?  Would  it  be  wise  not  to  sow  nor  plant  till 
we  had  a  just  idea  of  the  ,r °nner  in  which  vegeta- 
tion operates  ?  Why  do  not  men  act  as  wisely  in 
regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  as  they  do  in 
regard  to  the  mysteries  in  nature?  Men  dispute 
about  the  way  of  salvation,  and  tlie  doctrines  of  free 
and  efficacious  grace  are  a  st'unbling  block ;  and 
neglect  that  use  of  means  whi^n  God  has  furnished 
them  with.  O  that  we  were  as  wise  in  spiritual  as 
we  are  in  temporal  things !  Instead  of  giving  our- 
selves up  to  vain  and  useless  speculations,  let  u» 
avail  ourselves  of  those  'means  of  grace  whirf- 
God  affords  us,  and  make  a  faithful  use  of  them, 

VOL.  ii  V^ 
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If  we  find  things  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  let 
us  receive  them  with  humility,  and  confess  the  weak 
ness  of  our  understandings.  Never  let  us  be  vain 
enough  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  ail  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  religion,  or 
rash  enough  to  dare  to  criticise  and  blame  them.  It 
will  better  become  us  to  confess  our  weakness  and 
ignorance,  and  to  adoie  the  depths  of  divine  wis- 
dom. Where  we  cannot  comprehend,  let  us  ad- 
mire 


SEPT    8. 
On  the  eyes  of  animals. 

THE  bare  reflecting  on  the  eyes  of  different  kinds 
of  animals  is  enough  to  convince  any  person  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  God  has  formed  the  bodies  of 
his  creatures.  He  has  not  given  the  senre  of  seeing 
to  all  animals  in  the  same  way,  but  has  varied  the 
organs  of  it  as  best  adapted  to  the  different  kind  of 
animals. 

The  eyes  of  each  animal  appear  round,  but 
there  is  great  variety  even  in  its  spherical  form. 
Their  situation  in  the  head,  near  the  brain,  the 
most  sensible  part  of  the  body,  is  also  subject  to 
many  differences.  Man,  and  most  quadrupeds, 
have  six  muscles  attached  to  each  eye,  by  which 
they  can  move  it  from  side  to  side.  Such  is  the 
position  of  the  eye,  that  they  may  look  straight  before 
them,  and  describe  almost  a  semicircle.  But  even 
here  we  find  a  difference.  Horses,  cows,  sheep, 
find  hogs,  have  also  a  seventh  muscle,  to  suspend  and 
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support  the  eye-bails,  which  is  necessary  for  them, 
because  their  head  and  e^es  hang  down,  and  incline 
towards  the  ground  to  seek  their  food.  Frog's  eyes 
differ  from  ours.  They  can  cover  their  eyes  with 
a  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  though  of  a  close 
texture.  By  this  their  eyes  are  defended  and  guard- 
ed from  the  danger  to  which  their  way  of  life  exposes 
then)  sometimes  living  in  water,  and  sometimes  on 
land.  Flies  and  gnats  have  sight  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Their  eyes  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  holes  in  their  cornea.  While  other  animals 
with  only  two  eyes  are  obliged  to  turn  them  by 
means  of  muscles  to  every  object,  the  flies  can  dis- 
tinctly see  on  all  sides  uninterruptedly,  without 
having  the  trouble  to  turn  their  eyes ;  because  some 
of  these  little  eyes  are  constantly  directed  to  the 
objects  around  them.  Fish,  which  live  in  an  ele- 
ment more  dense  than  ours,  could  see  nothing,  and 
by  the  strong  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  would  be 
blinded,  though  their  eyes  are  well  formed,  and 
continually  open,  were  not  the  chrystaline  humour 
almost  spherical  in  order  the  better  to  collect  the 
rays  of  light.  They  have  no  eye-lids,  and  they  cannot 
draw  in  their  eyes,  but  their  cornea,  which  is  as  hard  as 
a  horn,  sufficiently  defends  them  from  all  danger.  It 
was  not  formerly  allowed  that  moles  had  any  sight, 
but  it  is  now  certain  that  they  have  two  small  black 
eyes,  though  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  eyes  of  this  animal  should  be 
very  small,  and  covered  with  hair,  as  it  is  generally 
under  ground.  The  eyes  of  snails  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  two  'long  horns,  and  they  have  the  power 
lo  araw  them  in,  or  push  them  out,  or  raise  them 
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above  their  heads,  as  occasion  requires.  In  sonic 
animals,  which  can  neither  move  their  eyes  nor  their 
head,  they  are  compensated  by  a  multitude  of  ey.es 
or  in  some  other  .manner.  Spiders  have  from  four 
to  e'ght  eyes,  all  placed  on  the  front  of  a  round 
head,  without  any  neck  ;  they  are  as  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  a  bracelet  set  in  diamond?. 

The  cameleon(a  species  of  lizard)  has  the  singu- 
lar property  of  moving  one  of  his  eyes,  while  the 
other  remains  still  ;  of  turning  one  upwards,  and 
looking  on  the  ground  with  the  other;  and  of  see 
ing  what  passes  before  and  behind  at  the  same 
time. 

AH  these  examples,  to  which  thousands  more 
might  be  added,  are  visible  marks  of  the  tender  care 
of  die  Creator  for  the  preservation  of  the  most 
necessary  organs  of  the  senses.  It  has  pleased  him 
to  convey  the  blessings  of  sight  to  his  creatures  in 
different  ways  :  and  we  must  be  filled  with  amaze1- 
ment  when  we  reflect  on  the  admirable  art  observ- 
able throughout,  and  the  precautions  which  have 
been  taken  to  maintain  creatures  in  possession  of 
this  precious  organ,  and  to  guard  it  from  the  dangers 
.o  which  it  might  be  exposed.  The  situation  of  the 
eyes  in  each  animal  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it 
is,  without  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  it. 

"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  ! 
"  jea,  they  -  are  excellent,  and  sought  out  of  all 
"them  that  have  pleasure  therein!  Help  me  to 
**  make  a  covenant  with  my  eyes,  not  to  look  upon 
'  evil  I* 
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SEPT.  9. 
On  Fish. 

IF  a  man  had  never  seen  a  fish,  he  could  never 
have  believed  there  were  such  creatures.  If  a 
naturalist  knew  no  animal*  but  such  as  walk  and 
breathe  on  land,  as  the  ox,  &c.  do,  and  was  told 
that  there  were  creatures  in  the  \rater,  so  formed  as 
to  live,  move,  and  multiply,  and  to  fulfil  every  ani- 
mal function  with  ease  and  pleasure  in  that  element, 
would  he  not  treat  it  as  mere  fiction,  and,  from  the 
effects  on  our  bodies  wben  plunged  in  water,  con- 
clude it  absolutely  impossible  to  live  in  that  situ- 
ation ?  Certainly  the  way  in  which  fish  live,  their 
construction,  and  motion,  are  truly  wonderful,  and 
afford  fresh  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom 
of  God.  To  enable  these  creatures  to  live  in  the 
wates,  it  was  necessary  to  form  their  bodies  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  land  animals.  This  is  the  case 
with  fish,  both  within  and  without  God  has  given 
to  most  fish  a  slender  thin  body,  flattened  at  the 
sides,  and  always  a  little  pointed  at  the  head,  in 
order  that  they  should  swim  and  cut  their  way  bet- 
ter in  the  water.  They  are  covered  with  scales,  of 
a  horny  substance,  that  tthey  may  not  be  hurt  by  the 
pressure  of  water.  Why  are  the  bones  of  fish  dif- 
ferent from  other  bones,  if  it  be  not  to  render  their 
bodies  more  flexible  and  light  ?  Why  are  their  eyes 
sunk  in  their  head,  if  it  be  not  to  guard  them  from 
being  hurt  ?  It  is  clear  that  God,  in  the  formation 
of  those  parts,  has  considered  the  way  of  liie  ana 
destination  of  these  animals.  But  there  are  more 
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wonderful  circumstances  still  in  their  construction* 
The  fins  are  almost  their  only  limbs,  and  yet  are 
sufficient  to  perform  all  their  various  motions. 
They  move  forward  by  means  of  the  tail  fins  ;  the 
back  fins  direct  the  motion  of  the  body.  By  the 
breast  fins  they  raise  themselves  up,  and  that  of  the 
belly  serves  to  balance  them.  .They  breathe  at  the 
gills  which  are  behind  their  head.  There  are  four 
on  each  side,  the  uppermost  of  which  are  the 
largest  They  constantly  swallow  water  through 
their  mouths,  which  to  them  is  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  they  let  it  out  at  their  gills.  The  blood  which 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  flows  into  the  veins  of  the 
gills,  does  not  return  back  to  the  heart  through  the 
lungs,  as  in  land  animals,  but  is  directly  dispersed 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  One  of  the 
organs  most  necessary  to  fish,  in  swimming,  is  the 
air-bladder  in  their  belly,  which  communicates  with 
their  stomach.  They  make  their  bodies  more  or 
less  heavy  by  means  of  this  bladder.  As  it  swells 
and  extends,  they  become  lighter,  can  raise  them- 
selves and  swim  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  when 
it  contracts,  and  the  air  is  thereby  compressed,  the 
body  becomes  heavier  than  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently sinks  down.  Thus,  if  the  bladder  be  prick- 
ed with  a  pin,  the  fish  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  rise  no  more  to  the  surface. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  fish,  together  with 
their  great  variety  of  shape  and  size,  is  worth  our 
admiration.  There  are  above  four  hundred  species 
of  fish  in  Germany  alone  ;  and  who  can  count  the 
aumber  of  each  species.? 

Their  outward    form  is  very  much  varied.     The 
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rery  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  o  animals  are 
to  be  found  among  fish.  Some  as  long  and  small  as 
a  thread,  others  broad,  short,  £c.  Some  are  armed 
with  a  horn,  others  with  a  "kind  of  sword,  and  others 
with  a  saw. 

Which  shall  we  most  admire,  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  manifest  in  forming  these  animals, 
or  his  goodness  in  giving  them  for  our  use  ?  The 
whole  must  lead  every  attentive  observer  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord  to  magnify  his  name.  What 
greatness  appears  in  all  the  elements,  in  all  -the  ani- 
mals that  inhabit  the  afr,  the  earth  and  the  seas  ! 
In  the  whale,  whose  back  is  as  large  as  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  gold-fish  which  glit- 
ters in  the  stream !  Let  every  thing  that  breathe 
praise  the  Lord  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul 
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The  motions  which  belong  to  the  Human  Body  ana 
Mind. 

THERE  are  three  kinds  of  motions  which  every 
one  may  observe  himself,  if  he  turns  his  thoughts  on 
such  things.  1.  Those  that  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  the  frame,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  action  of  the  stomach 
in  digestion,  &c.  But  we  are  not  conscious  of  these 
different  actions,  unless  the  machine  be  disordered, 
when  it  is  hinted  to  us  by  some  pain  or  uneasiness. 

2.  The  next  kind  of  motions  are  those  which  we 
seem,  as  moral  agents,  to  have  command  o£  but 
over  the  performance  of  which  w*  are  conscious 
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\ve  have  no  power  or  direction  :  sucn  are  ail  ex- 
ternal motions,  such  as  walking,  speaking,  handling  ; 
here  the  actions  are  directed  by  the  will,  and  some- 
times by  a  kind  of  mechanical  habit. 

3.  The  last  sort  of  morions  are  those  which  are 
excited  by  our  affections  and  passions ;  for  these 
are  really  felt  by  the  body,  as  pains  externally  ap- 
plied ;  and  they  express  themselves  also  on  the  body 
by  outward  signs.  But  we  have  no  power  to  excite 
these  motions,  though  we  can  in  some  measure 
conceal  and  repress  them.  I  have,  at  least,  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence,  as  well  as  of  my  ability 
to  perform  their  former  motions,  whenever  the  ma- 
chine is  in  a  state  to  act.  If  after  all,  any  one 
should  think  that  the  whole  is  mechanism,  and  that 
matter  may  think,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  convince 
him.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some- 
thing within  us  that  can  think  and  know,  wish  and 
desire,  rejoice  and  be  sorry;  which  our  bodies  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of.  The  great 
argument  of  the  materialist  is,  that  he  who  is  sup- 
posed to  act  with  freedom  of  will,  is  supposed  to  act 
without  a  motive.  This,  however,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  deny.  There  is  a  motive  in  every  man,  viz. 
the  desire  of  happiness,  and  consequently  of  exis- 
tence. It  seems  to  me  more  proper  that  God  should 
be  served  by  moral  agents,  than  by  those  whom  mere 
necessity  directs.  God  makes  his  |>eople  witting  in 
the  day  of  his  power  ;  and  when  he  changes  the  cor- 
rupt bias  of  the  human  mind,  then  he  is  adored 
with  the  purest  motives,  and  with  the  perfect  con- 
sent of  the  will.  Indeed  no  service  but  that  which 
is  voluntary  can  be  acceptable  to  him.  TV  will  of 
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man  is  not  forced  by  God's  knowledge  and  decrees, 
which,  however,  are  fixed  and  certain.  Notwith- 
standing this,  sinners  arc  voluntary  in  their  vicious 
actions ;  and  whenever  we  do  any  thing  spiritually 
good  and  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  change  of  the  will,  for  "  it  is  God  that 
"  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
"  pleasure." 


SEPT.  11. 
The  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Human  Body. 

CERTAIN  influences  upon  the  hurnan  body  were 
formerly  imputed  to  the  moon,  which  were  only  cal- 
culated to  raise  superstition  and  groundless  fears. 
Before  the  gardener  would  plant  he  must  consult 
the  moon  ;  and  the  farmer  deferred  sowing  till  he 
was  certain  of  its  happy  influences.  Sick  people 
attended  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  to  the 
variations  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  physicians  themselves 
paid  attention  to  these  in  all  their  prescriptions.  But 
these  prejudices  are  greatly  diminished  of  late  years ; 
and  the  empire  of  superstition,  relative  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  moon,  is  not  so  universal  as  it  formerly 
was.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  the  present  age 
has  over  the  former. 

In  regard  to  the  influences  of  the  moon  on  our 
bodies,  the  safest  way  is  to  avoid  extremes:  for  as 
tt  would  be  irrational  to  attribute  to  that  planet  to« 
great  a  power  over  the  human  body,  so  it  would  be 
no  less  rash  to  deny  it  any  effect.  In  reality  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  moon  occasions  great  change* 

VOL.  ir.  x 
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in  the  air,  and  of  course  may  produce  some  on  the 
bodies  of  men.  The  moon  causes  such  consider- 
able alterations  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  that  earth- 
quakes, winds,  heat,  cold,  and  vapours  may  result 
from  thence.  It  is  observed,  that  persons  that  have 
certain  infirmities  feel  acerbations  and  pains  more 
acute  at  the  change  and  full  of  the  moon.  Nor  is 
this  any  wonder :  for  if  a  change  of  air  can  influ- 
ence our  health,  the  moon  has  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  animal  economy,  seeing  she  produces 
such  alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  in  the  human  body  a  flux  and 
reflux,  occasioned  by  the  moon,  analogous  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  the  sea.  Why  do  most  perio- 
dical diseases  return  at  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
rather  than  at  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  if  it  be  not 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  rnoon  on  the  human  body  ? 
It  ought  to  be  admitted,  to  the  glory  of  God,  that 
throughout  all  nature  a  certain  connection  is  esta- 
blished, which  may  in  different  ways  influence  the 
animal  economy:  no  , doubt  there  are  many  won- 
ders in  the  atmosphere  which  we  are  still  igno- 
rant of.  And  with  respect  to  the  moon,  perhapi 
the  light  it  affords  us  in  the  night  is  one  of  the  least 
purposes  for  which  this  planet  was  formed.  Pos- 
sibly its  being  so  near  our  earth  was  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects  on  us,  which  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  other  celestial  bodies,  in  consequence  of  tfaeir 
distance.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  in 
the  universe  has  relation,  more  or  less  remote,  to 
our  globe.  This  is  what  renders  the  world  a  mas» 
fcerpiece  of  divine  wisdom.  Let  us  then  abandon 
all  superstitious  fairs  from  our  minds.  If  we  be* 
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jitve  that  God  is  good,  who  has  planned  all  things,  and 
who  has  fixed  the  connection  between  all  worlds,  why 
should  we  indulge  vain  terrors,  so  contrary  to  the 
views  we  ought  to  form  of  divine  wisdom  ?  If  we 
be  really  persuaded  that  this  glorious  Being  governs 
all  things  with  consummate  wisdom  and  goodness, 
should  we  not  trust  in  him,  and  rely  continually  on 
his  wise  and  good  providence  ? 


SEPT.  12 
The  Ignis  Fatuus 

THE  ignis  fatuus,  commonly  called  jack-a-lantern, 
or  will-with-the-wisp,  is  a  little  Hame  which  skips 
about  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
which  appears  to  go  hither  and  thither  at  random. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  go  out,  (probably  when  it 
is  concealed  behind  bushes,)  but  it  soon  rekindles 
in  other  places.  Such  fires  are  seldom  seen  in  cold 
countries,  and  in  winter  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
marshy  places.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  hot 
countries,  they  are  met  with  in  all  seasons,  and 
neither  wind  nor  rain  extinguishes  them.  They 
are  most  frequently  seen  where  there  are  putrified 
plants,  and  animal  matter,  as  in  church-yards,  com- 
mon-sewers, and  in  fat  marshy  ground.  The  precise 
nature  of  these  aerial  fires  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  from  the  placet  where  they  are  generally  seen, 
may  lead  us  to  form  some  probable  conjectures  ;  for 
ss  they  very  seldom  appear  but  in  marshy  countries, 

is  natural   to  suppose  them  sulphureous   vapours 
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-which  take  fire.  Putrid  carcases  and  rotten  plant* 
are  known  sometimes  to  cast  out  Hght.  Perhaps 
vapours  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  night,  may 
take  the  appearance  of  ignis  fatuus  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  effect  of  a  slight  kind  of  electricity  produced 
by  the  inward  motions  of  the  exhalations  which 
float  in  the  air.  Horses  and  other  animals  may  be- 
come electric,  so  as  to  cast  out  sparks  of  fire,  when 
they  are  rubbed  or  put  in  motion  in  a  particular 
way.  And  may  not  this  be  the  case  with  some  parts 
of  the  earth  ?  May  it  not  so  happen,  that  a  field, 
in  some  circumstances,  shall  be  electrified  in  sonat 
parts  and  become  luminous  ?  The  air  itself  may 
produce  ignis  fatuus,  when  it  is  electrified  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  If  it  be  still  doubtful  how  these  fires 
are  produced,  it  is  certain  they  are  the  effects  of 
natural  causes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  supersti- 
tious look  on  these  flames  with  such  terror,  that  few 
of  them  have  courage  to  go  near  them.  They  ima- 
gine they  are  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or  wicked  spi- 
rits, walking  here  and  there,  taking  pleasure  in  lead- 
ing travellers  astray  during  n'ght.  What  may  have 
led  to  this  superstitious  idea,  is  the  observing  that 
the  ignis  fetuus  follows  all  the  motions  of  the  air, 
and  thus  it  may  seem  to  fly  from  those  who  pursue 
it,  and  sometimes  keep  close  to  coaches,  &c.  that  go 
swiftly.  But  the  reason  why  it  does  so  is  very  evi- 
dent: for  a  person  who  runs  after  one  of  these 
lights,  drive*  the  air  before  him,  and  consequently 
the  light  follows  its  motions ;  whereas  the  per- 
son who  flies  leaves  an  empty  space,  which  the 
ambient  air  fills  up  continually.  Thus  a  current  of 
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air  is  produced  between  him  and  the  fire,  and  of 
course  draws  it  after  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  it 
stops  when  the  person  ceases  to  run. 

How  many  people  torment  themselves  by  vain 
terrors,  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  dis- 
ordered imagination.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  objects  which  frighten  us,  we  might 
spare  ourselves  many  fears.  The  same  things  hap- 
pen to  us  in  a  moral  sense.  With  what  avidity  do 
men  pursue  the  things  of  time,  without  recollecting 
that  all  is  vanity !  Most  covetous  and  ambitious 
men  are  as  unsuccesful  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  and 
honours,  as  Robert  Flood  was,  who  ran  after  the 
ignis  fatuus,  without  being  able  to  catch  it.  Earthly 
blessings  generally  escape  those  who  pursue  them, 
and  riches,  when  acquired  with  ever  so  much  care 
and  anxiety,  often  make  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away. 


SEPT.   13. 
On  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

IN  order  to  procure  wholesome  and  convenient 
dwellings,  many  materials  are  requisite;  and  most 
of  these  materials  are  shut  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  while  its  surface  is  left  open  for  ^cultivation. 
When  we  want  metals,  stones,  &c.  we  have  only  to 
dig  a  little  way  under  our  feet  in  order  to  find  them. 

Minerals  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  first  includes  fossils  ;  that  name 
is  given  to  minerals  which  cannot  be  dissolved  either 
in  water  or  oil,  and  are  oot  malleable,  and  which 
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bear  the  fire  without  losing  any  substance  in  it 
This  class  includes  the  simple  earth  and  stones* 
There  are  two  sorts  of  stones,  the  precious  and  the 
common.  The  latter  are  very  numerous,  and  very 
different  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  hardness,  ac- 
cording to  the  substance  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  precious 
Stones.  Some  are  perfectly  transparent,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  simple.  Others  are  more  or 
less  dark,  according  as  they  are  composed  more  or 
less  of  heterogeneous  particles. 

Salts  form  the  second  class  of  minerals.  They 
include  those  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
which  produce  a  relish  on  the  tongue.  They  are 
divided  into  acids,  which  are  sour  and  sharp  ;  and 
into  alkalies,  which  leave  on  the  tongue  a  bitter,  burn- 
ing, and  bixivial  taste.  These  possess  the  property 
of  changing  all  blue  juice  of  vegetables,  &c.  into 
green.  Natural  salts  are  produced  from  an  exact 
mixture  of  these  two  salts  with  each  other.  Kitchen 
salt  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  produced  from  sea-water, 
or  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Salts  are  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  vegetation  of  plants. 

The  third  class  of  minerals  include  inflammable 
bodies  which  are  called  bitumens.  If  put  into  the 
ftre  they  melt,  and  if  pure  will  dissolve  in  oil,  fiut 
never  in  water.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
minerals  by  the  inflammable  substance  which  they 
contain  more  than  any  other,  and  which  render 
combustible  the  bodies  they  mix  with,  if  the  quantity 
be  sufficient. 

Metals  are  the  fourth  class  of  minerals.  They 
are  much  heavier  than  the  rest.  In  the  fire  they 
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become  fluid,  but  resume  *their  solid  state  when  cold. 
They  are  bright  and  may  be  distended  under  the 
hammer.  Some  metals  retain  their  weight  though 
melted  in  the  fire.  This  gives  them  the  name  of 
perfect  metals.  Of  this  sort  there  are  three :  pla- 
tina,  silver,  and  gold.  The  other  metals,  which  are 
called  imperfect,  are  destroyed  more  or  less  speedily 
by  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  generally  change  into 
a  calx.  Lead  has  the  property  of  being  converted 
into  glass,  and  of  vitrifying  also  the  other  metals,  ex- 
cept gold  and  silver.  There  are  five  imperfect 
metals,  viz.  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  iron. 
Platen,  bismuth,  nickle,  arsenic,  and  zinc,  are  called 
half-metals,  not  being  ductile. 

The  whole  mineral  kingdom  is  nature's  great  ware 
house,  where  she  labours  in  secret  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  We  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  especially  with  the  inside  of  it.  The 
deepest  mines  are  not  lower  than  630  fathoms, 
which  is  not  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  earth's 
diameter.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  have  an  exact  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  formation  of  the  different 
substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  cousequence  :  they  manifest  the 
glory  of  the  Creator ;  and  our  happiness  consists  in 
knowing  and  enjoying  him  as  our  reconciled  father 
in  Christ  Jesusw 
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SEPT.  14. 

Some  of  the  principal  exotic  Pl&nt*. 


WE  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  gifts  of 
God,  particularly  thos«  which  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  are  now,  in  a  manner,  be- 
come necessary.  If  we  considered  what  trouble  it 
cost,  and  how  many  wheels  in  the  machine  of  the 
world  must  be  put  in  motion,  and  how  much  huouui 
industry  it  requires  to  procure  us  a  single  bit  of 
sugtr,  or  cinnamon,  we  should  not  receive  the  pre- 
sents of  nature  with  so  much  coldness  and  indiffer- 
tnce.  Let  us  at  present  dwell  on  some  foreign  pro- 
ductions, which  may  now  be  considered  as  neces- 
saries of  life.  Perhaps  the  reflections  may  be  01 
use  to  us,  and  lead  us,  at  least,  to  pity  those  un 
happy  slaves,  whose  indefatigable  labours  procure 
so  many  luxuries  for  us. 

Properly  speaking,  sugar  is  the  salt  which  is  found 
in  the  marrow  of  a  certain  reed  which  is  chiefly 
.cultivated  at  Brazil  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  some  of  the  African  islands.  Thougk 
the  preparation  of  sugar  does  not  require  much  art, 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  generally  done  by 
the  slaves.  When  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut 
and  carried  to  the  mill,  that  they  may  be  bruised, 
and  the  juice  extracted  from  them.  They  first  boil 
the  juice  which  would  otherwise  ferment  and  grow 
four.  Wliile  it  is  boiling,  the  skim  and  din  are 
token  oft',  This  course  is  repeated  m  four  differ- 
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ent  caldrons.  In  order  to  purify  and  clarify  it 
more,  they  throw  it  into  a  strong  lye  of  wood- 
ashes  and  burning  lime,  and  at  last  pour  it  into 
moulds,  that  it  may  coagulate  and  dry. 

Tea  is  only  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  which  grows  in . 
Japan,  China,  and  other  Asiatic  provinces.  These 
leaves  are  gathered  three  or  four  times  during 
spring.  Those  that  are  first  gathered  are  the  finest 
and  most  delicate.  This  is  the  imperial  tea,  but  it 
never  comes  into  Europe  :  that  which  is  sold  under 
this  name  is  only  the  second  gathering. 

Coffee  is  the  stone  of  a  fruit  like  a  cherry  :  the 
tree  which  produces  it  is  originally  from  Arabia, 
but  it  has  been  succesfully  transplanted  into  severa* 
hot  countries.  We  call  the  stone  in  the  middle  of 
the  fruit  the  berry :  when  fresh,  it  is  yellowish,  grey 
or  of  a  pale  green,  and  it  preserves  this  colour  in 
some  degree  when  dry.  The  fruit  is  spread  on 
mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  afterwards  it  is  bruised 
with  rollers,  to  force  out  the  berry,  which  is  thus 
divided  into  two ;  then  again  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  prepared  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Cloves  are  the  buds,  or  dried  blossoms  of  a  tree, 
which  formerly  grew  without  culture  in  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  but  which  the  Dutch  have  transplant- 
ed to  Amboyna. 

Cinnamon  is  the  second  or  inner  bark  of  a  species 
of  bay-tree,  which  grows  scarcely  any  where  but  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Nutmegs  and  mace  are  the  produce  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Molucca  islands  :  the  nut  is 
covered  with  three  rinds  ;  when  the  nut  is  ripe,  the 
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first  falls  of  itself,  then  the  second  appears,  which 
is  very  thin  and  fine.  It  is  taken  off  the  fresh  nut 
•with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  dry  :  this  is  the  mace.  The  nut  is  taken  out  of 
the  shell,  and  put  into  lime-water  for  several  days, 
and  is  then  prepared  and  fit  to  send  abroad. 

Cotton  grows  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  sort  of  pod,  which 
opens  when  ripe,  and  presents  a  wad,  or  lump  of 
down,  extremely  white  and  delicate  :  this  is  called 
cotton.  When  this  wad  swells  with  the  heat  it  be- 
comes as  large  as  an  apple.  The  various  uses  of 
cotton  are  obvious  to  every  one. 

Olive  oil  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
olive-tree,  whole  forests  of  which  are  common  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  This  oil  is  used 
instead  of  butter  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces 
where  these  trees  abound,  as  they  have  very  few 
cows,  the  great  heat  of  the  ear.th  preventing  the 
growth  of  grass. 

Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub,  the  stem  of  which, 
requires  a  prop  to  support  it  :  the  wood  of  it  is 
knotty,  like  a  vine,  to  which  it  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance -,  it  produces  white  flowers,  whence  the  fruit 
grows  in  bunches,  something  like  gooseberries,  and 
each  fruit  bears  twenty  or  thirty  pepper-corns. 

How  rich  are  the  bounties  of  the  Lord  how  in- 
numerable are  his  benefits  !  and  how  sovereign  are 
his  ways  The  miserable  slave  who  is  as  worthy  as. 
we  are  to  eat  in  peace  and  quietness  the  fruit  ol  his 
labour,  prepares,  at  tYie  expense  of  his  sweat  and 
ease,  those  luxuries  which  we  consume  with  so 
much  ]>fofusk)n.  May  we  daily  praise  and  honour 
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that  blessed    Being    who  decks   our  table  from  all 

parts,   and  manifests  his  goodness  towards  us  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe 


SEPT.  15. 
Reflections  on  One's  self. 

I  AM  alive  ;  my  blood  circulates  through  my  veins, 
which  are  formed  for  that  purpose  with  wonderful 
art,  but  I  am  insensible  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done.  I  can  enjoy  sweet  sleep ;  and  even  in 
that  insensible  state  my  soul  still  exists  :  I  awake,  my 
senses  resume  their  functions,  and  my  soul  receives 
clearer  and  more  lively  ideas.  I  eat  and  drink  ; 
and  surrounded  on  all  hands  with  mercies,  I  feel  a 
thousand  pleasing  sensations.  Am  I  the  cause  of  all 
these  effects  r  When  I  was  plunged  in  the  night  of 
nothing,  did  I  give  myself  existence  ?  did  I  give  be- 
ing to  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  did  they  produce 
themselves  ?  Suiely  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made !  surely  I  am  surrounded  with  wonders  ! 

My  soul,  imperfect  and  limited  as  it  is,  declares 
the  greatness  of  that  Being  who  formed  it :  a  neces- 
sary Being,  of  infinite  perfections,  on  whom  I,  on 
whom  all  things  depend  every  moment.  This  body 
which  I  bear,  and  the  construction  of  which  I  am 
ignorant  of,  shews  that  I  must  have  a  wise  Maker, 
whose  glorious  greatness  my  limited  understanding 
can  never  comprehend.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
bodies,  however  small  and  inconsiderable,  for  which 
the&e  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  and  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  or  which  becomes  so  by  the 
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connection  it  has  with  other  parts.  How  infinitely 
great  must  my  Creator  be,  since  I  am  not  alone,  but 
millions  of  human  beings,  innumerable  multitudes 
of  animate  and  inanimate  creatures  exist  as  vrell  as 
I,  and  seem  to  say  to  me  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Be- 
hold the  Invisible !  acknowledge  him  in  all  his 
works !  behold  his  greatness  and  perfection  display- 
ed in  us  all !  think  on  the  most  insignificant  being, 
it  lives  as  thou  dost !  Blessed  be  that  God  who  has 
so  wonderfully  formed  us  !" 

To  thee,  O  God  !  the  adorable  author  of  my  ex- 
istence, I  owe,  and  ever  shall  owe,  eternal  thanks- 
giving !  In  thee  I  live,  and  move,  and  have  my  be 
ing ;  it  is  through  thy  goodness  that  my  soul  thinks 
and  reflects  in  a  healthy  body ;  by  thy  command  all 
nature  inspires  me  with  joy ;  thou  art  he  whom  all 
creation  should  praise !  I  bless  thy  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  providence  ;  and  commend  myself  to  thy 
paternal  care  1  Thou  knowest  all  hearts  ;  thine  eye 
is  upon  us,  and  thou  regardest  all  our  actions. 

Thou  directest  events  with  so  much  wisdom,  that 
even  those  which  appear  the  most  unfortunate,  often 
contribute  towards  our  happiness.  Ail  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  thee.  May  the 
remaining  hours  of  my  pilgrimage,  those  hours  that 
when  once  passed  will  never  return,  be  spent  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  my  existence,  so  that  when  1 
come  to  die,  I  may  arrive  at  still  greater  happiness, 
and  be  enabled  better  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  grace.  May  my  present  meditations,  by  the 
assistance  of  thy  holy  spirit,  lead  me  to  praise  thee 
my  God,  thou  Being  of  beings,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
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SEPT.   16. 

jT/je  Strength  of  the  Animal  and  Human  Body. 

ALTHOUGH  the  human  body  has  more  external 
delicacy  than  that  of  most  animals,  yet  it  is  very 
strong,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  any  of  theirs.  For  when  the  strength  of 
a  lion  is  compared  to  that  of  a  man,  it  should  be 
considered  that  this  fierce  animal  being  armed  with 
claws,  we  are  apt  to  form  a  wrong  idea  of  his 
strength  from  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  But  we 
may  find  a  better  method  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  men  and  animals,  viz.  by  the  weight  they  can 
bear.  Were  it  possible  to  collect  into  a  single 
point  the  whole  strength  a  man  makes  use  of  each 
day,  it  would  be  found  that  one  of  the  least  men 
would  he  able  to  lift  a  weight  1,72S,000  pounds, 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  every  day,  without  hurting 
his  health.  People  accustomed  to  hard  labour  can 
generally,  without  much  difficulty,  carry  burdens  of 
150  or  200  pounds  weight 

Those  who  am  employed  at  the  different  quays  in 
London,  to  load  and  unload  ships,  sometimes  carry 
burthens  which  would  almost  kill  a  horse.  The  size 
of  a  man's  body  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  ahorse  as 
one  to  six  or  seven :  therefore  where  the  horse  pro- 
portionably  strong,  it  could  bear  from  1200  to  1400 
pounds  weight,  which  is  altogether  out  of  his  power. 
A  learned  Frenchman  made  an  experiment  of  the 
strength  of  the  human  body :  be  had  a  sort  of  har- 
ness made,  by  which  means  he  placed  on  every 
part  of  the  man's  body,  standing  up,  a  certain  nuin- 
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oer  of  weights,  so  that  each  *  part  of  the  body  sup 
ported  as  much  as  it  could  bear  with  the  others,  and 
every  part  was  loaded  as  it  ought  to  be :  by  thii 
means  the  man  could  carry  a  weight  of  2000 
pounds,  without  being  overloaded. 

We  may  likewise  judge  of  the  strength  of  man  by 
the  continuance  of  his  exercise,  and  the  lightness  of 
his  motions.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  hunting 
will  outrun  horses,  or  at  least  can  bear  the  exercise 
longer ;  and  even  in  walking,  a  man  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  it  will  go  further  in  a  day  than  a  horse 
can ;  and  if  he  do  not  accomplish  it  the  first  day,  he 
will  be  able  to  continue  his  journey  many  days  with- 
out inconvenience,  while  the  horses  will  be  exaust- 
ed  with  fatigue  in  a  much  less  time.  At  Ispahan, 
couriers  go  near  130  miles  in  eleven  or  twelve 
hours.  And  it  is  said  by  travellers,  the  Hottentots 
can  outstrip  lion? ;  and  that  the  savages  in  America 
who  hunt  the  elk,  pursue  these  animals,  though  they 
are  as  fleet  as  stags,  till  they  tire  them  out  and  catch 
them.  A  number  of  things  are  reported  of 
thfe  fteetness  of  the  savages,  and  of  the  long  jour- 
neys they  take  and  accomplish  on  foot  over  the 
most  lugged  mountains,  where  there  is  no  beaten 
path.  It  is  said,  that  these  men  will  perform  jour- 
neys of  4  or  5000  miles  in  six  or  seven  weeks  !  What 
animal,  except  birds,  can  perform  such  journeys  as 
these?  The  civilized  part  of  mankind  are  unac- 
quainted with  their  own  strength  ;  and  indeed  they 
are  so  circumstanced,  as  to  have  no  occasion  for 
such  extraordinary  exertions. 

Here  again  we  must  acknowledge  the  admirable 
wisdom  with  which  our  bodies  are  formed,  to  be 
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capable  of  such  activity  .  At  the  same  time,  how 
much  are  those  men  to  be  pitied  who  pass  their 
lives  in  idleness,  sloth,  and  effeminacy,  and  who 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  make  use  of  their 
Strength,  for  fear  of  hurting  their  health  and  en- 
dangering their  lives.  Why  has  the  Creator  given 
us  strength,  if  we  do  not  use  it  ?  Let  us  employ 
our  powers  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  we  ar« 
placed  in  the  world  ;  and  if  Providence  calls  us  to 
it,  let  us  "  earn  our  bread  with  the  sweat  of  our 
"  brows."  Even  then  we  shall  be  far  happier  than 
thousands  who  are  exhausted  with  pain  and  sorrow, 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  insupportable  slaveiy, 
who,  when  worn  out,  have  no  means  of  relief,  nor 
any  rest  from  their  oppression. 

To   what    good  purposes   have    we  lived  in   the 
world  till  now  ?   what  have  we  done  for  the  honour  of 
that  God  who  has  bought  us  with  a  price,  and  made 
it  our  duty  to  glorify  him  with  our  bodies  and  spi 
rits,  which  are  his  ? 


SEPT.  17. 

The  instinct  of  the  Buttery,  relative  to  the  Pro- 
pagation of  its  Species. 

BUTTERFLIES  begin  to  disappear  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  but  the  race  is  not  extinct  -This  in- 
sect still  lives  in  its  posterity,  and,  by  a  most  won- 
derful instinct  takes  care  to.  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  species.  The  eggs  which  it  has  laid 
will  (produce  new  generations  ;  but  where  wfll  *it 
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deposit  them  at  the  approach  of  winter  ?  Is  there 
not  great  danger  of  their  being  frozen,  or  washed 
away  ?  The  Being  who  has  given  wisdom  to  man, 
has  also  instructed  the  butterfly  how  to  secure  in 
-safety  the  only  surviving  legacy  it  leaves  to  the 
world,  by  pasting  over  its  eggs  with  a  gluey  sub- 
Stance  drawn  out  of  its  body  :  this  paste  is  so  com- 
pact 'and  close  that  the  rain  cannot  penetrate 
through  it,  nor  can  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  kit 
the  young  ones  contained  in  those  eggs.  But 
though  each  species  always  follows  the  same  method 
from  generation  to  generation,  yet  there  is  great 
variety  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  different  spe- 
cies of  butterflies  for  the  preservation  of  their 
young :  some  of  these  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  and  then  die  ;  lying  orer,  and 
turned  to  their  dear  offspring.  The  sun,  whose 
power  is  still  considerable,  warms  the  eggs,  and 
there  come  out,  even  before  winter,  a  number  of 
little  caterpillars,  which  begin  to  spin  immediately, 
and  make  themselves  very  spacious  nests  of  their 
thread,  where  they  pass  the  winter  without  eating, 
and  almost  without  motion.  It  appears,  when  this 
retreat  is  opened,  that  what  they  spin  serves  for  -bed 
and  covering. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
are  well  calculated  to  cause  us  to  admire  the  wise 
plans  of  an  all-preserving  Providence,  If  any  thing 
but  miracles,  absolutely  out  of  the  course  of  nature, 
could  excite  our  attention  and  affect  our  minds,  the 
marvellous  instinct  of  butterflies  would  fill  us  with 
astonishment. 

Let  us,   who  are  rational  beings,  learn  from  the 
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above  observations  to  preserve  in  our  hearts  a  *ove 
for  our  posterity,  and  to  interest  ourselves  effectu- 
ally in  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  ;  nor  should 
be  discouraged  in  the  schemes  and  projects  we 
ionn,  by  the  thought  that  death  may  overtake  us  be- 
fore we  have  accomplished  them.  We  should  re- 
collect what  we  owe  to  society,  and  that  we  ought, 
at  least  to  take  as  much  interest  in  what  relates  to 
posterity,  as  those  who  came  before  us  did  in  what 
related  to  us.  It  i&  the  duty  of  parenjs,  in  particular, 
to  imitate  the  butterfly,  in  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  place  them  beforehand  in  as  good  and 
agreeable  situations  as  they  can.  Let  us  who  are 
parents  take  care  not  to  render  them  miserable  by 
our  extravagance  and  bad  examples,  that  they  may 
not  be  our  accusers  at  the  bar  of  God. 


SEPT.   18. 
On  the  Vine. 

SOME  complain  of  the  unevenness  and  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  but  if  we  reflect  on  the  vine  these 
complaints  will  become  very  unreasonable.  The 
vine  never  flourishes  on  a  flat,  neithei  does  every 
sort  of  hill  agree  with  it,  ]put  those  only  which  turn 
towards  the  south  or  east.  Hills  may  be  considered 
as  the  bulwarks  of  nature,  vhich  she  invites  us  to 
cultivate  as  so  many  extensive  wails  for  fruit,  where 
the  warm  reflection  of  the  ?nn  unites  with  the  fine 
open  air  to  nourish  them.  Even  the  most  barren 
hills,  and  those  barren  grounds  that  cannot  be  plbw- 
ed,  are  every  year,  covered  with  the  most  beautifm 
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verdure  and  produce  the  most  delicious  of  all  fruit, 
If  the  soil  where  the  vine  grows  appear  to  be  poor 
and  bad,  the  plant  which  furnishes  us  with  wine  is 
not  much  better.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  worst  of  wood,  the  most  shapeless  and  useless  of 
any,  should  produce  so  valuable  a  liquor  ?  and  yet 
such  is  the  fire  with  which  the  vine  is  animated,  that 
the  sap  flows  through  it  with  six  or  eight  times  more 
force  than  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals.  So 
great  is  the  evaporation  of  the  vine,  that  to  supply 
what  is  exhaled  through  the  leaves,  152  inches  of 
sap  must  rise  in  the  tree  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours !  Who  has  endowed  the  vine  with  qualities 
so  superior  to  the  meanness  of  its  origin,  and  bar- 
renness of  its  native  soil?  Who  gave  it  such  fire 
and  spirit  that  it  may  be  preserved,  for  several  years, 
and  it  even  improves  by  its  age  ? 

With  what  wisdom  also  has  God  distributed  vine- 
yards over  the  earth !  They  do  not  thrive  every 
where,  but  require  to  be  situated  between  forty  and 
fifty  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  middle  of  our  globe. 
Asia  was  originally  the  country  of  the  vine,  whence 
its  cultivation  has  gradually  extended  to  Europe  : 
the  Phenicians,  who  travelled  very  early  over  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  brought  it  tQ, 
most  of  the  .isles,  and  to  the  continent  It  succeeded 
well  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  was  carried 
from  thence  into  Ilaly.  The  vines  multiplied  greatly 
there ;  and  the  Gauls  having  tasted  the  juice,  and 
\\ishing  to  settle  in  the  places  where  the  vines  grew, 
passed  the  Alps,  and  went  to  conquer  both  the 
borders  of  the  Po.  In  time  vines  were  cultivated 
tdl  over  IVance,  and  at  last  on  the  borders  of 
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the    Rhine,    the    Moselle,    and  other    provinces  in 
Germany. 

These  observations  may  give  rise  to  many  im- 
portant reflections.  The  most  barren  soil  being  tit 
for  the  culture  of  vines,  it  often  happens  that  the 
poorest  countries  are  favourable  to  wisdom  and 
science.  In  provinces  universally  despised  for  their 
poverty,  we  have  known  geniusses  rise  up,  who  have 
by  their  wisdom  enlightened  other  kingdoms.  There 
is  no  country  so  desert,  no  town  so  small,  no  village 
however  poor,  in  which  certain  branches  of  learning 
have  not  been  cultivated  with  success :  and  how 
abundantly  useful  might  we  be,  did  we  take  a  little 
pains  to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  cultiva*- 
tion  of  the  human  heart.  Kings,  ministers,  insiruc* 
tors  of  youth,  hovr  much  might  you  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  posterity 
also,  were  you,  by  rewards  and  exhortations,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  back  wisdom,  religion,  and 
social  virtue,  into  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  ! 
The  appointed  means  are  seldom  used  in  vain,  If  used 
with  proper  motives. 

The  vine,  with  its  dry  and  shapeless  wood,  is  a 
just  emblem  of  those,  who,  destitute  of  the  outward 
splendor  6f  birth  and  honours,  nevertheless  prove  te 
be  very  useful.  It  often  happens,  that  men  who 
live  in  obscurity,  and  whose  appearance  promises 
nothing,  are,  notwithstanding,  capable  of  actions, 
and  perform  enterprises,  which  raise  them  above  all 
the  great  and  noble  among  the  children  of  men. 

We  may  here  reflect  on  the  adorable  Jesus  him- 
self; like  the  vine  he  was  planted  in  i  barren  soil, 
V*  borne  fruit,  which  shall  ultimately  by  a  blessing 
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to  the  whole  earth.  May  I  be  a  branch  in  this  liv- 
ing vine,  and  bring  forth  fruit  vto  the. .glory  of 
God. 


SEPT.  19.          'bfejijoo 
The  Wonders  which  God  daily  performs 

THE  universe,  which  still  subsists  in  all  its  beauty 
and  its  original  splendour,  as  once  established,  is  a 
constant  miracle  before  our  eyes.  What  a  world  is 
this  which  we  inhabit !  how  great  the  number,  the 
variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  creatures  it  contains ! 
What  other  hand  but  that  of  the  Omnipotent  could 
have  placed  in  the  heavens  the  sun  and  stars,  whose 
size  and  prodigious  distance  from  us  confound  our 
imaginations?  Who  could  determine  the  course 
that  they  were  to  run  for  thousands  of  years  that  are 
past  ?  Who  has  calculated  so  exactly  the  respective 
powers  of  all  these  globes  ?  and  who  has  established 
a  perfect  balance  between  them  and  the  air  which 
supports  them  ?  Who  has  placed  the  earth  at  so 
proper  a  distance  from  the  sun,  that  it  is  neither 
too  near,  nor  too  far  off?  The  vicissitudes  of  day 
and  night,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  im- 
mense mukitude  of  animals,  reptiles,  and  trees,  are 
all  the  works  of  God !  If  a  world  so  admirable 
were  now  to  be  created  before  our  eyes,  should  we 
not  consider  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  miracles  of 
the  Divine  Omnipotence  ? 

The  particular  providence  of  God  is  a  constant 
proof  of  his  infinite  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power. 
The  continual  care  which  God  takes  of  men,  and 
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las  marked  attention  to  each ;  the  various  methods 
he  uses  to  bring  men  to  himself,  the  paths  by  which 
he  leads  them  to  happiness,  the  trials  he  makes  use 
of  to  awaken  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
themselves  ;  and  extraordinary  events  which  he  im- 
proves to  the  advantage  of  his  government ;  events 
which  are  generally  produced  by  small  causes,  and 
even  by  other  circumstances  which  appear  to  render 
them  impossible;  the  great  revolutions  he  performs 
in  nations,  &c.  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  gos- 
pel from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other ;  these 
are  so  many  effects  in  which  we  ought  to  acknowledge 
the  ever  active  hand  of  God,  and  cry  out  with 
David,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel 
"  lous  in  our  eyes  !" 

Let  .us  only  be  attentive  to  all  that  passes  before 
us,  and  we  shall  every  where  trace  God  :  we  shall 
find,  that  even  by  ordinary  means  he  still  acts  for 
our  good,  and  thart  we  may  continually  hear  his 
fulutary  voice.  Men  who  see  that  God  created  this 
_ivorld,  which  exhibits  such  wonders  ;  men  who  are 
.constantly  loaded  with  benefits,  and  indebted  to 
him  lor  ali  they  enjoy,  ought  they  not  to  believe  in 
him,  to  love  and  obey  him  ?  But,  alas,  such  is  the 
total  depravity  of  mankind,  that  they  refuse  to  do  it, 
and  without  the  grace  of  God  will  not  do  other- 
wise. But  this  does  not  lessen  the  obligation :  they 
.ought  to  use  the  means  and  pray  for  the  assistance 
.of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  God  has  promised  to  them 
that  ask  him.  When  the  heart  is  renewed  by  divine 
^race,  what  a  prospect  opens  to  the  believing  mind 
filled  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  so  bound- 
Jess  a  display  of  mercy,  he  cries  out,  "  Praise, 
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*  honour,  and  glory  be  to  God,  who  atone  doet 
"  marvellous  things  !  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and 
"  consolation,  to  him  be  glory,  through  Christ  Je- 
"  sus,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 


SEPT.  20. 
pigestion. 

is  *  rery  wonderful  awd  complex 
business,  which  we  daily  perform  without  knowing 
how,  and  even  without  giving  ourselves  the  least 
trouble  about  it.  Thousands  of  men  take  their 
daily  food,  and  perhaps  without  ever  having  once 
considered  what  becomes  of  it  when  they  have  swal- 
lowed it.  It  is  happy  for  us,  that  in  order  to  digest 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  it  is  perform- 
ed ;  but  still  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  something 
about  it. 

After  the  food  is  chewed,  ground  by  the  teeth,  and 
moistened,  it  is  then  prepared  to  pass  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  gullet.  This  the  last  action  relative  to 
digestion  in  which  our  wills  have  any  part,  for  all 
the  rest  is  formed  without  our  knowledge,  nor  is  it 
ji  our  power  to  preven*  it.  As  soon  as  any  part  of 
food  is  brought  into  the  oesophagus,  it  pushes  it  by 
a  mechanism  peculiar  to  itself,  and  conveys  it  into 
the  stomach,  where  its  own  weight  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  it.  In  the  stomach  the  food  is  re- 
duced by  some  particular  means  into  a  soft  paste, 
of  a  greyish  colour,  which,  after  being  sufficiently 
attenuated,  passes  into  the  first  gut,  called  the  duo- 
denum :  in  this  the  alimentary  mass  undergoes  new 
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changes.  Several  small  vessels  which  proceed  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  from  a  gland  situated  behind 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  called  the  pancreas,  open 
into  the  duodenum,  and  empties  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice  into  it,  which  are  there  mixed  with  the 
food. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  glands  in  the 
intestines,  which  diffuse  their  humours  through  every 
part  of  the  alimentary  mass  :  it  is  after  this  mixture 
that  a  real  chyle  is  discovered  amongst  this  mass  ; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  diges- 
tion is  completed  aad  finished  in  the  duodenum. 

The  alimentary  mass  continues  its  course  through 
the  other  intestines,  where  it  is  continually  moisten 
ed  by  the  juices  which  are  secreted  in  their  cavities. 
The  chyle  then  begins  to  pass  into  the  lacte'dl  veins, 
which  open  on  every  side  into  the  guts,  and  then 
terminate  into  the  reservoir  of  the  chyle.  This  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  back  where  the  first  and 
second  lumber  vertebrae  commence.  From  it  pro- 
ceeds the  thoratic  duct,  which  runs  along  the  spina 
dorsi,  and  opens  into  the  backside  of  the  subclavian 
vein,  near  the  outside  of  the  internal  jugular.  The 
chyle  flows  through  this  canal,  and  in  order  to  mix 
with  the  blood,  it  is  received  into  the  heart,  and  dis- 
persed by  the  arteries  and  veins  over  the  whole 
body,  losing  its  white  or  greyish  colour  in  its  circu- 
lation. 

This  is  a  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  man- 
Ber  in  which  digestion  is  performed  within  us  ;  a 
point  so  essential  to  our  health,  and  even  to  our 
•jdstence.  Let  us  consider  how  evidently  the  wis 
of  God  appears  in  all  this ;  haw  many  afto 
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nishing  circumstances  must  unite  for  this  operation. 
It  requires  that  the  stomach  must  not  only  have  an 
inward  warmth,  but  also  a  peristalic  motion,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  food  into  a  soft  paste,  and 
change  it  afterwards  into  chyle,  which  disperses 
through  all  the  limbs  of  the  body,  and  supplies  them 
with  blood  and  nourishment.  A  liquor  called  saliva 
is  necessary,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  soap, 
and  the  virtue  of  mixing  together  watery  and  oily 
substances.  It  is  necessary  that,  -  through  the  whole 
course  which  the  food  takes,  there  should  be  certain 
machines  to  separate  from  the  blood  many  humours 
which  are  required  for  the  perfect  elaboration  of  it, 
and  to  render  the  chyle  compleat.  The  tongue,  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek,  the  teeth,  &c.  must  all  concur 
to  divide,  grind,  and  attenuate  the  aliments  before 
they  descend  into  the  stomach.  What  wisdom  is 
nere  manifested  !  If  we  be  inattentive  to  these 
wonders,  we  are  inexcusable  to  the  last  degree.  O 
God !  all  thy  works  praise  thee,  and  thy  sainVs 
oless  thy  name  . 


SEPT.  21. 

The    blessings  of  this    life  are    greater  than  the, 
evils  of  it. 

MAX  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ; 
but  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  comfort  the  afflict- 
ed under  the  various  trials  which  they  meet  with  in 
this  life,  than  admitting,  as  a  fixed  principle,  that 
there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world.  Let  us 
consult  the  most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men,  and 
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ask  him  if  he  can  mention  as  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint as  he  has  motive  for  gratitude ;  however 
great  his  misfortunes  may  be,  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  multitude  of  favours  he  has  received  in  the  course 
of  his  liie.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  only 
reckon  how  many  days  we  have  enjoyed  health,  and 
how  very  tew  we  have  been  sick.  To  the  few  trou- 
bles and  disappointments  which  we  meet  with  in 
civil  Hie,  let  us  oppose  the  many  comforts  they  have 
afforded  :  let  us  reckon  all  the  blessings  we  remem- 
ber to  have  enjoyed,  and  consider  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  recollect  but  the  smallest  part  01  them ; 
H  TIS  be  convinced  that  it  is  our  being  accustomed 
to  blessings  that  makes  us  sensible  of  evils,  that  new 
prosperity  causes  us  to  forget  the  former  ;  and  that 
if  the  impressions  of  our  sorrows  are  so  deeply 
engraven  on  our  memories,  it  is  because  they  sel- 
dom afflict  us. 

Let  us  reckon  the  happy  occurrences  which  we 
may  remember,  and  which,  by  the  way,  make  but  a 
small,  part  ot  the  whole  we  have  enjoyed  ;  and  let  us 
oppose  them  to  the  evils  we  remember,  the  great 
utility  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  I  do  not  now 
sjteak  of  those  evils  which,  according  to  our 
own  confession,  have  enhanced  our  blessings,  and 
proved  very  advantageous  to  us  ;  nor  do  I  speak  of 
those  little  evils  which  have  been  the  means  ot  pre- 
serving  us  from  greaterjones,  and  which  are  design- 
ed to  make  us  better  and  more  happy  -:  for  such 
evils  as  these  carry  their  own  rewards  with  them.  I 
only  mean  that  we  should  oppose  to  the  blessings 
which  we  recollect,  those  evils,  the  usefulness  of 
which  we  do  not  know  ;  and  I  aver,  that  if  we  make 

VOL.    11.  A  u 
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this  computation  with  coolness  and  serenity,  we  shall 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this 
world  vastly  overbalance  all  the  evils  we  meet  with. 
Why  then  should  we  think  so  little  of  the  con- 
tinual proofs  we  receive  of  the  goodness  of  God  ? 
Why  should  we  wish  to  look  always  at  the  gloomy 
side  of  things  ?  Why  should  we  torment  ourselves 
by  unreasonable  cares  and  anxieties?  Does  not 
Divine  Providence  surround  us  with  mercies  and 
pleasing  objects.  Why  then  dwell  always  on  our 
infirmities,  on  what  we  have  not,  and  on  the  future 
flls  that  may  happen  to  us  ?  Why  magnify  them  in 
cur  fancy,  and  perversely  turn  our  eyes  from  our 
mercies,  that  might  make  us  easy  and  cheerful? 
The  least  distress  fixes  our  whole  attention,  while 
we  overlook  the  blessings  that  are  heaped  ,  upon  us. 
Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  banish  opinions  that 
would  make  us  wretched  :  we  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  thousand  reasons 
to  call  upon  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  within  us,  to 
bless  and  adore  the  Supreme.  Blessed,  therefore, 
be  the  Lord,  who  fills  our  hearts  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness !  If  he  afflicts  us  with  one  hand,  he  upholds 
us  with  the  other.  In  heaven,  eternal  and  uncloud- 
ed happiness  is  laid  up  for  them  that  love  him  ;  and 
he  will  lead  them  in  the  right  way,  that  they  may  go 
to  a  city  of  habitations.  Even  the  afflictions  which 
he  sometimes  sends  h'ave  the  most  merciful  views, 
which  they  shall  one  day  acknowledge.  He '  will 
guide  them  by  his  counsels  and  afterwards  bring  then* 
to  glory. 

;m:>  'tu 
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SE*T    22. 


Me  ewwzz'ty  of  Animals. 


THERE  is   a  constant  war  among   animals,    and 

every  element  is     to    them   a  field    of  battle.     The 

eagle  is  a  terror  to  the   inhabitants  of  the  air  ;  the 

tiger  lives  by  slaughter  upon  the  land  ;  the  pike  in 

the  waters  ;  and   the  mol«>  under  the  ground.     It  is 

hunger  that  induces  these  and  other  animals  to  des- 

troy   each   other  ;  but  there  is  a  particular   enmity 

between    certain  creatures   which,  does   not  proceed 

from   the  same  cause  ;  for  example,   it  is   manifest 

that  the    animals  which    twist  themselves  about  the 

elephant's  trunk,  and  never  gire  over  till  they  have 

stifled  him,  do  it  not  in  order  to  procure   themselves 

food  ;  when  the  ermine  leaps  up  and  fixes  itself  to  the 

ear  of  the  bear  or  the  elk,  and  bites  them  with  its 

sharp  teeth,  it  cannot  be  said  that   these   hostilities 

aVe  occasioned  by  hunger.     Besides  this,  there  is   not 

an  animal  upon  earth,  however  small,   that  does  not 

serve  'for   food  to  others.     To    some    this  plan   of 

nature  seems   cruel   and   wrong,  but   I  will   presume 

to  assert  that  this  very   antipathy  among  animals  is 

an  excellent  proof  that  all  is   for  the  best  :  if  taken 

in  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  that  some 

should  subsist  on  others  ;  for    if  it  were    otherwise, 

on  the  one  hand,  a  great  number  of  species   of  them 

would  have  no  existence  ;  and,   on  the   other,    those 

numerous  species    instead    of    being    injurious,    are 

useful    to  the   others.     Insects,   and   many    reptiles, 

feed  on  carrion  ;  others  fix  themselves  in  the  bodies 

of  certain  animals,  and  feed  on  their  flesh  and  blood, 
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while  they  themselves  are  food  for  other. creaturea. 
There  are  some  species  which  multiply  so  very  fast, 
that  they  would  become  oppressive  were  not  this  in- 
crease interrupted  :  that  Formidable  creature,  the 
crocodile,  would  multiply  to  an  alarming  degree, 
did  not  the  ichneumon  seek  and  devour  its  eggs. 

A  large  proportion  ol  the  earth  would  be  desert 
and  many  species  of  creatures  could  not  exist  were 
there  not  carnivorous  animals  :  it  may  be  said,  tmii 
they  would  teed  on  vegetables  ;  but  it  this  was  tnc 
case,  our  fields  could  scarcely  produce  herbage 
enough  for  sparrows  and  swallows.  There  is  also 
reason  to  suppose,  that  animals  would  lose  much  ol 
their  vivacity  and  activity,  were  it  not  tor  the  con- 
tinual wais  among  them  ;  creation  would  be  less 
animated,  beasts  would  become  stupid,  and  man 
would  lose  a  great  part  ot  his  activity  ;  and,  m  a 
word,  many  striking  proots  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
would  be  wanted,  were  there  an  universal  peace 
among  animals  ;  for  the  cunning,  sagacity,  and 
wonderful  instinct  with  which  they  lay  snares  for, 
and  Surprise  their  prey,  sufficiently  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Thus  the  glory  of  divine  wisdom 
shines  with  double  lustre  even  in  this  plan  of  nature. 
We  might  indeed  complain,  if  an  entire  species 
were  destroyed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  the 
constant  war  among  them  is  on  the  contrary,  .what 
preserves  the  equal  balance :  and  the  carnivorous 
animals  are  indispensable  links  in  the  chain  of  be- 
ings ;  but,  for  this  same  reason,  their  number  is 
small  in  comparison  of  uselul.  animals.  It  is  like- 
wise ,  remarkable,  that  the  strongest  and  most  noxious 
of  them  have  generally  the  least  skill  or  cunning. 
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They  mutually  destroy  one  another,  or  they  become 
a  ;prey  to  others  :  and  hence  God  has  endowed  the. 
weakest  animals  with  great  industry,  and  they  have 
many  ways  of  defending  themselves. 

What  is  more  wonderiul,  and  most  of  all  to  be 
lamented,  is,  that  among  mankind  we  should  behold 
continual  and  destructive  \\\\vo.  Aias  !  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  the  shame  oi  humanity  and  Christianity, 
that  there  are  among  men  tierce  and  cruel  destroy- 
ers, with  tliis  (litierence,  that  their  hostilities  are 
more  frequent,  and  that  they  otten  make  use  of 
more  dark  and  secret  means  to  destroy  one  another. 
Lions,  tigers,  and  vultures,  are  doves  when  com- 
pared to  man.  Let  all  Christians  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  let  them  endeavour  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  ;  let  animals  void  of  reason,  hate,  perse- 
cute, and  destroy  one  another  ;  bui  "  let  the  same 
"  mind  be  in  us  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 


SEPT  23. 
On  the  Moral  use  of  Night. 

THE  days  are  gradually  growing  shorter,  and  the 
nights  longer.  Some  are  not  contented  with  this 
plan  of  nature  :  perhaps  they  secretly  wish  that 
there  was  no  night,  or,  at  least,  that  they  wjcre  all  the 
ye-ir  round  as  short  as  in  the  month  of  June.  But 
these  are  unreasonable  wishes  and  betray  our  igno- 
rance. Were  we  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of 
the  night,  as  it  interrupts  the  course  of  most  vices,  or 
at  least  of  those  most  fatal  to  society,  we  should 
be  induced  to  bless  God  for  his  wise  appointment. 
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Darkness  obliges  the  wicked  man  to  take  some 
nest,  and  gives  some  hours  of  relief  to  oppressed  vir- 
tue. In  the  night-time  the  unjust  and  fraudulent 
tradesman  ceases  to  deceive  and  cheat  his  neigh- 
ibour ;  and  darkness  puts  a  stop  to  a  thousand  dis- 
orders. If  men  could  but  be  awake  twice  as  long 
as  they  are,  to  what  a  degree  would  wickedness  in- 
crease !  In  yielding  to  vice,  without  interruption, 
they  would  acquire  a  horrid  familiarity  with  sin.  In 
a  word,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  longer  the 
nights  are,  the  fewer  the  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted :  and  this  must  be  considered  as  one  greafc 
advantage  gained  from  the  night.  Were  there  no 
night,  we  could  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  starry- heavens.  In  them  we  may  behold,  each 
clear  night,  the  greatness  of  God.  If  whatever  re- 
minds us  of  God  be  desireable,  how  should  we  love 
'the  /light,  which  so  forcibly  proclaims  his  perfections  ! 
were  we  to  make  this  use  of  it,  no  night  would 
appear  long  ;  but  all  nights  be  beneficial  to  us.  One 
night's  reflection  on  the  works  of  God,  might  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  our  whole  lives.  Let  us  con- 
template attentively  the  immense  display  of  his 
wisdom  :  if  one  single  good  thought  be  inspired,  it  may 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  minds.  The  night 
is  generally  a  happy  time  for  those  who  love  to  re- 
flect and  meditate.  The  hurry  of  the  day  seldom 
leaves  but  little  time  to  recollect  ourselves,  to  wean 
ourselves  from  the  world,  or  seriously  to  think  of 
our  duties ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  invites 
us  to  these  useful  employments,  and  renders  them 
easy  to  us.  Then  we  may,  Mitbout  interruption, 
commune  with  our  hearts  and  acquire  the  most  :m 
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poftant  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. The  mind  may  collect  its  forces,  and  direct 
them  towards  objects  which  concern  t)ur  eternal 
happiness.  Then  the  ill  impressions  we  may  hava 
received  should  be  banished,  and  our  minds 
strengthened  against  the  seducing  examples  of  ths 
age.  It  is  the  moment  for  reflection  and  death,  and 
the  great  consequences  of  dying.  The  quiet  soli- 
tude of  the  closet  is  favourable  to  serious  reflections, 
and  inspires  us  more  and  more  with  a  desire  to  in- 
dulge them. 


SEPT  24. 

Why    are    wt    so    indifferent    to    the    Works  oj 
Nature  9 

AN  answer  to  this  question  may  give  rise  to  many 
important  reflections.  Doubtless  one  cause  is  inat- 
tention :  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  that  we  forget  to  admire  that  wisdom,  the 
impress  of  which  they  bear  ;  and  are  not  so  thank- 
fal  as  we  ought  to  be  for  the  innumerable  advan- 
tages which  we  derive  from  them.  Too  many  peo- 
ple res«mble  the  stupid  beasts,  who  feed  on  the  her- 
bage of  the  field,  and  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
stream,  without  ever  reflecting  whence  proceed  the 
blessings  they  enjoy,  and  without  acknowledging  the 
divine  goodness  in  bestowing  them.  Thus  men^ 
though  endowed  with  reason,  seldom  think  of  the 
source  whence  their  mercies  proceed  :  habit  ren* 
ders  them  insensible  and  indifferent,  instead  of  eifc 
citing  thfcir  admiration  and  praise. 
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Ignorance  is  a  second  cause  oi  this  indifference  in 
many  people  :  thousands  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  most  common  phenomena  ot  nature  :  they 
every  day  see  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  rain  and 
the  dew  descend  upon  their  fields.  The  most  asto- 
nishing, revolutions  happen  in  their  view  every 
spring,  but  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  phenomena,  in 
respect  to  which  they  live  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  True  it  is,  that  the  wisest  of  men  can- 
not comprehend  all  the  mysteries  in  nature  ;  but 
yet  we  may  acquire,  at  least,  an  historical  know- 
ledge of  it  ;  and  even  the  ploughman  may  compre- 
hend how  it  happens  that  the  seed  he  sows  in  the 
ground  shoots  .  and  springs  up,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  of  it. 

The  works  of  nature  are  disdained  by  others,  be- 
cause they  are  wholly  employed  in  their  own  pri- 
vate interests.  They  would  observe  nature  more 
attentively,  if  the  spider  spun  threads  of  gold,  if 
lobsters  contained  pearls,  or  if  the  flowers  of  the 
field  could  make  old  people  young.  We  generally 
value  tilings  according  to  our  interest  or  fancy.  So 
unreasonable  is  our  self-love,  and  vve  know  so  little 
of  our  true  interest,  that  we  despise  the  things  which 
are  of  the  greatest  use  :  corn,  for  instance,  is  most 
indispensibly  necessary  to  our  subsistence,  and  yet 
we  see  whole  fields  covered  with  it,  without  paying 
proper  attention  to  it. 

Indolence  prevents  many  people  from  contem- 
plating nature  :  so  fond  are  they  of  ease,  that  they 
cannot  take  a  few  hours  from  their  sleep  to  con- 
template the  starry  heavens  :  they  have  not  suffi- 
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cient  resolution  to  see  the  sun  rise:  they  cannot 
bear  the  fatigue  of  stooping  towards  the  ground,  to 
observe  what  admirable  art  may  be  seen  in  the 
formation  of  the  grass ;  but  the  same  people  are  full 
of  zeal  and  activity  when  the  indulgence  of  their 
pasbions  is  the  object.  It  would  be  almost  martyr- 
dom to  the  intemperate  man,  or  to  the  gamester,  to 
be  obliged  to  devote  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens  the  hours  he  used  to  pass  in  gaming  and 
drinking. 

Others  neglect  the  works  of  God  in  natcre 
through  an  irreligious  principle.  They  have  no 
desire  to  know  the  greatness  of  God,  for  their  hearts 
are  at  enmity  against  him.  To  praise  and  love 
God,  and  to  bless  him  for  the  benefits  they  enjoy, 
would  be  painful  and  disagreeable  duties  to  them. 
This  perhaps  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  mankind  to  the  beauties  of  natuie :  did 
they  valutf  the  knowledge  of  God  above  all  things, 
they  would  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
improving  and  increasing  that  knowledge.  Per- 
haps three-fourths  of  the  civilized  world  may  b& 
ranked  amongst  those  I  have  now  mentioned.  How 
few  are  there  that  properly  study,  or  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  God  !  we  have  daily  proofs 
of  this  lamentable  truth.  Have  we  eyes,  and  shall  we 
not  contemplate  the  wonders  that  surround  us  on  all 
hands?  Have  we  ears  and  shall  we  be  still  deaf  to 
the  hymns  which  every  part  of  the  creation  chart 
to  the  praise  of  the  Creator  ? 


VOL.   u. 
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SEPT.  25. 

_  ,_  ,  __ 

On  several  Nocturnal  Meteors, 

WHEN  the  weather  is  pretty  serene,  we  often 
observe  a  circular  light,  or  large  luminous  ring 
round  the  moon,  which  is  called  halo,  or  crown :  its 
outline  has  sometimes  the  faint  colours  of  the  rain- 
lx>w.  The  moon  is  in  the  centre  of  this  ring,  and 
the  intermediate  space  is  often  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  sky  :  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  much  above* 
the  horizon,  the  ring  appears  more  bright.  It  is 
often  very  large ;  but  we  must  not  think  that  it  is 
really  round  the  moon.  The.  cause  of  it  must  be 
sought  in  our  atmosphere,  where  the  vapours  occa- 
sion a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  pene- 
trate through  them,  and  produce  this  effect. 

There  appear  sometimes  round,  or  on  one  side  of 
the  real  moon,  some  false  ones,  which  are  called 
mock  moons  :  these  appear  as  large  as  the  moon, 
but  their  light  is  paler;  they  mostly  have  circles, 
some  of  which  are  coloured  like  the  rainbow,  whilst 
others  are  white,  and  some  of  them  have  long  and 
luminous  tails.  These,  likewise,  are  but  illusions 
produced  by  refraction.  The  light  of  the  moon 
falling  on  watry  and  other  frozen  vapours,  refracts 
in  different  ways,  which  reaching  our  eyes,  doubles 
'the  image  of  the  moon. 

Sometimes,  though  but  very  seldom,  we  see  hi  the 

;  night  a  lunar  rainbow,   with  the  same  colours,  as  the 

solar,  only  .they  are    not  so  strong.     This    meteor,  is 

likewise   produced  by    refraction.     When  sulphurous 

wnd  other  vapours  take  lire,  in  the  higherf:  atmosphere, 

••'?  70  r»?  ijj-TObnudJ  3ifc 
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we  often  observe  streaks  of  light  dart  swiftly  like 
rockets  :  when  these  vapours  collect  in  a  heap,  take 
fire,  and  fall  down,  we  think  we 'see  little  balls  of 
fire  fall  from  the  sky;  and  as  at  that  distance  .they 
appear  as  large  as  a  star,  they  are  for  this  rea3on 
called  falling  stars  ;  and  the  common  people  ima- 
gine that  they  really  are  stars  changing  place,  or 
falling  from  heaven.  Sometimes  -these  imaginary 
stars  are  seen  very  brilliant,  and  beautifully  colour- 
ed, descending  slowly,  and  still  acquiring  new  lustre, 
till  at  last  they  are  extinguished  among  the  vapours 
of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and  fall  on  the  ground, 
where  it  is  said,  they  leave  a  slimy  gluey  matter  be- 
hind them.  Great  globes  of  fire  have  sometimes 
been  seen  more  luminous  than  the  full  moon,  with 
long  tails  :  probably  they  are  sulphurous  and  nitrous 
vapours,  which  accumulate  and  take  fire,  for  they 
traverse  the  atmpsphere  with  great  velocity,  and 
afterwards  burst  with  a  loud  noise  :  sometimes 
when  the  inflammable  particles  are  of  a  very  differen* 
nature,  they  disperse  without  noise  in  the  upper, 
regions  of  the  air. 

The  little  flashes  seen  in  the  summer  evening, 
after  the  intense  heat,  are  produced  by  vapours  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  less  visible,  because  they 
are  higher  up.  This  meteor  is  different  from  real 
lightning,  as  it  never  is  accompanied  by  thunder. 
Properly  speaking  these  flashes  are  the  reflection  of 
lightning,  which  is  at  too  great  a  distance  for  us 
to  hear  the  noise  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  For 
a  flash  at  the  height  of  a  mile  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  ihiles,  whereas  we  can  scarce 
hear  the  thunder  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  distance. 
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The  Flcing  Dragon,  the  Dancing  Gout,  the  Burnx. 
ing  Beam,  and  various  other  meteors,  owe  their  odd 
names  to  their  singular  appearance.  They  are  no- 
thing but  gross  and  slimy  vapours  which  ferment 
in  the  wet  regions  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  and 
which  being  pressed  in  different  directions  by  the 
agitated  air,  take  those  various  forms  to  which  peo- 
ple give  extraordinary  names.  Several  naturalists 
have  produced  some  of  these  phenomena  in  minia- 
ture,* by  mixing  certain  substances  together. 

None  of  the  nocturncl  appearances  are  more  re- 
markable and  splendid  than  the  Aurora  Borealis  :  it 
is  generally  observed  from  the  beginning  of  autumn 
till  spring,  when  the  weather  is  calm  and  serene,  and 
when  the  moon  gives  but  little  light.  They  are  not 
always  the  same.  It  is  generally  towards  midnight 
that  a  light  like  the  dawn  of  day  appears.  Some- 
times we  observe  streaks  of  light,  white  and  lumi- 
nous clouds  in  constant  agitation.  But  when  the 
Aurora  Borealis  rises  in  all  its  perfection,  we  gene- 
rally see  in  calm  and  clear  weather  towards  the 
north,  a  dark  space,  a  black  and  thick  cloud,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  edged  \vith  a  white  and  lumi- 
nous border,  whence  rays,  brilliant  sparks,  and 
resplendent  pillars  dart  continually,  and  grow  yel- 
low and  red  as  they  rise ;  afterwards  meet,  unite, 
and  form  thick  and  luminous  clouds  ;  finally  termi- 
nate in  pillars  of  all  colours,  from  whence  rays  of 
light  dart  out ;  and  then  this  object  is  in  its  full 
splendour  and  beauty. 

O  God!  how  magnificent  art  thou!  even  the 
night  proclaims  tjiy  majesty.  When  I  behold  these 
magnificent  scenes,  may  I  silently  adore  *hee !  The 
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i&igfit  declares  thy  majesty,  and   ail  nature  proclaims 

thy  greatness. 

-  '  " 


SEPT.  26. 

Reflections  on  the  first  Creation. 
j  j 

STOP,  my  soul,  and  consider  this  wonderful  work 
of  God!  Behold  how  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head shine  forth,  in  forming  so  many  millions  oi" 
worlds,  in  forming  this  which  I  am  destined  to  in- 
habit, and  in  furnishing  it  so  well  with  such  an 
infinity  of  creatures,  rational  and  irrational,  animate 
and  inanimate  !  What  infinite  wisdom  is  displayed 
in  the  vast  variety,  the  comely  order,  and  the  mu- 
tual subserviency  of  all  things  to  the  good  of  each 
other,  and  glory  of  God  !  What  goodness  in  form- 
ing such  a  multitude  of  beings  to  partake  of  his 
bounty  as  their  all  in  all  !  What  goodness  towards 
man  in  forming  him  after  his  own  image,  and  in  pre- 
paring this  world  as  a  commodious  lodgment  for 
him  in  his  way  to  the  mansions  of  bliss.  Let  me  then, 
in  all  things,  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  air,  in  sea,  and 
hi  land  ;  in  grass,  in  herbs,  in  trees,  in  sun,  moon, 
a-nd  stars  ;  in  fishes,  in  fowls,  in  cattle,  and  in  creep- 
ing things  ;  in  angels,  and  in  men  behold  the  excel- 
lencies of  my  God  !  Let  me  enjoy  God  in  all 
things,  and  all  things  in  God  !  and  may  I  be  fashion- 
ed, notwithstanding  my  guilt  and  unworthiness,  into 
an  abridged  world,  into  a  monument  af  redeeming 
mercy,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace 

.Am    I     a    Christian   philosopher  ?     Let  me  odn- 
template   the  creatures  of    God   in  their  almost  in 
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finitely  diversified  nttures,  qualities,  and  rises.  Let 
me  contemplate  light  and  the  heavenly  luminaries 
in  their  mysterious  nature,  extensive  range,  prodi- 
gious, but  daily  proportioned  distance,  rapid  mo- 
*'!ons,  and  powerful  influences.  Air,  iixed  and  un 
fixed,  inflammable  and  uninflammable,  in  its  fluidity, 
weight,  elasticity,  and  usefulness,  for  forming  winds, 
promoting  animal  life,  and  transmission  of  light. 
Water,  in  its  fluidity,  dispersion,  saltness,  or  fresh- 
ness, penetration,  and  fitness  for  forming  rains  and 
dew,  and  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  &c. 
Stones,  metals,  and  moulds,  in  their  adhesion,  duc- 
tility, '  forms,  colours,  and  uses.  Vegetables,  in 
their  structure,  curious  parts,  growth,  and  almost 
infinitely  diversified  forms,  colours,  and  uses.  Ani- 
mals, in  their  curious  parts,  connected  structure, 
and  mysterious  life  ;  their  dependence  on  food 
their  beautiful  forms,  melodious,  awful,  or  plain- 
tive notes,  &c.  And  with  these  the  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  matter,  the  laws  of  air,  attraction,  gra- 
vity, electricity,  and  magnetism.  Let  me  consider 
rational  spirits  ;  let  me  consider  myself,  in  my  po\v 
ers  of  thinking,  willing,  recollection,  sociability,  and 
union  with  a  body,  as  proofs  of  the  existence  -and 
displays  of  the  perfections  of  God,  my  God  in 
Christ  :  of  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whcra 
are  all  things.  Let  me  always  consider  his  crea- 
tures as  memorials  of  his  creating,  preserving, 
and  governing  power,  and  as  a  means  of  impress- 
ing my  heart  with  his  presence,  observation,  and 
influence.  Let  me  rejoice  to  view  all  creatures,  as 
formed  and  fitted  for  subserving  and  promoting 
God's  great  and  principal  work,  viz.  our  redenip- 
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tion  by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  May  all  creatures 
excite  and  lead , me  constantly  to  think -on,,1  admire, 
adore,  and  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  while  I  remain 
here  in  this  lower  sanctuary  on  earth  ;  and  to  be  al- 
ways mild  and  humble,  as  brother  to,  and  dependent 

on  the  meanest  animals,  insects,  or  atom  in  it.     Yet 

rrsnnTij        •*      j.    •;,,    iif>iT-~i       v3/i]' 
I  would  look  higher  than  this  perishing  world,  even 

to  that  glorious  state  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
distresses,  sorrow,  nor  death  ;  but  God  shall  be  mr 
everlasting  light,  and  my  God  my  glory. 


SEPT  27- 
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On  Amphibious  Animals. 

THERE  are  several  species  of  animals  that  can 
live  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  water,  and  on  that 
account  are  teroned  amphibious.  They  are  all  cold- 
blooded, and  have  something  gloomy  and  disgusting 
in  every  part  of  their  form  :  they  are  dull  and  ugly  in 
colour,  of  a  nasty  smell,  and  a  hoarse  voice,  arid 
many  of  them  are  very  venomous.  They  have  only 
gristles  instead  of  bones  ;  their  skin  is  sometimes 
smooth,  and  sometimes  scaly  ;  most  of  them  choose 
dirty  infected  places  to  hide  and  live  in.  Some  are 
oviparous,  and  others  viviparous.  The  former  do 
not  hatch  their  eggs  themselves,  but  leave  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  air  or  water,  or  deposit  them  in 
dung.  ,  Most  of  them  live  on  prey,  w  hich  they 
obtain  by  strength  or  cunning  :  in  general  they  can 
support,  hunger  a  long  time,  and  appear  to  live;:  a 
.life.  They  are  formed  into  two  classes1  :J  ine 
;4a>s  walks,  and  have  feet  "\Tfre*  tortoises, 
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which  are  of  that  class,  are  covered  with  a  strong 
^iietl,  like  a  shield.  The  land-tortoise  is  the 
smallest 

There  are  different  kinds  of  lizards  :  some  have  a 
smooth  skin,  and  others  are  covered  with  scales  ; 
some  of  them  also  have  wings,  which  are  then  called 
dragons.  Among  those  that  have  no  wings  we 
reckon  the  crocodile,  the  cameleon,  which  can  sub- 
sist six  months  without  food,  the  salamander,  which 
some  say  can  lire  in  the  fire  without  being  con- 
sumed, because  the  cold  slimy  fluid  which  it  emits 
puts  out  the  coals. 

The  second  class  of  amphibious  animals  are  ser- 
pents :  they  have  no  feet,  but  crawl  upon  their  bel- 
lies, by  means  of  the  rings  and  scales  with  which 
their  bodies  are  covered  :  their  back-boiies  are  con- 
structed in  a  'particular  manner  favourable  to  this 
motion.  Many  of  them  have  the  property  of  attract- 
ing birds  or  small  animals  to  prey  upon  :  seized 
with  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  serpent,  and  perhaps 
stunned  with  its  venomous  exhalations  and  stench, 
they  have  no  power  to  fly,  and  consequently  fall  into 
the  extended  jaws  of  their  enemy.  Serpents  have 
the  power  of  stretching  their  jaws  to  that  degree, 
as  to  enable  them  to  swallow  animals  thicker  than 
their  own  head. 

Probably  some  may  say,  why  has  God  created 
such  animals  which  seem  only  to  exist  for  the  tor- 
ment and  destruction  of  mankind  ?  Such  questions 
as  these  shew  that  we  only  think  of  ourselves,  that 
we  form  rash  judgments,  and  are  prone  to  find 
fault  with  the  works  of  God.  These  questions  are 
highly  unbecoming  and  culpable.  It  is  rash  to  sup- 
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pose  that  lizards  and  serpents  were  not  created  for 
the  general  good ;  for  if  among  amphibious  animals 
some  are  found  which  do  much  mischief,  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  them  are  quite  harmless.  Not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  serpents  are  venomous, 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  : 
besides,  even  those  that  are  mischievous,  are  so 
formed  in  general,  that  it  is  easy  to  escape  them. 
But  many  amphibious  animals  are  really  useful; 
some  tor  food,  and  some  lor  medicine.  In  short, 
the  divine  wisdom  is  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  all 
other  things ;  and  if  we  were  not  stupid  and  blind 
we  should  see  it.  May  divine  grace  then  open  the 
eyes  of  our  understanding,  that  we  may  see  the  glory 
of  God  displayed  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word  ! 


SEPT  28. 
The  works  of  God  are  perfect. 

WHAT  can  equal  the  perfections  of  God's  works, 
or  who  can  describe  that  power  that  is  visible 
throughout  the  whole  ?  It  is  not  only  the  great- 
ness, multitude,  and  variety  of  them  that  we  ad- 
uiire,  but  that  each  particular  work  is  done  with 
such  infinite  art,  each  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  and 
the  most  minute  productions  so  exact  and  regular, 
as  to  proclaim,  as  with  millions  of  tongues,  the 
greatness  ind  unlimited  knowledge  of  their  Author. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  different  "arts  lately  in- 
vented, by  means  of  which  things  are  done  that 
would  have  appeared  supernatural  to  our  ancestors. 
We  ascertain  the  height,  the  depth,  and  the  breadtK 
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of  bodies  ;  we  know  the  course  ot  the  stars ;  we 
can  ,build  habitations  to  float  upon  the  seas  ;  and 
we  accomplish  many  other  works  which  do  credit 
to  the  human  understanding.  But  what  are  all  the 
inventions  of  men  in  comparison  of  the  least  of 
God's  works  ?  At  best  the  imitation  is  faint  and 
imperfect :  the  copy  is  very  far  beneath  the  ori- 
ginal. When  we  examine  the  Almighty's  works 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  microscope,  we  find 
them  equally  wonderful  and  beautiful.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  has  composed  and  regulated  all  the 
parts  of  each  body  with  infinite  art,  by  number, 
weight,  and  measure.  Such  is  the  prerogative  of 
unlimited  power,  that  ail  his  works  ^are  regular, 
and  in  perfect  proportion  :  from  the  greatest  to  the 
lowest  of  his  works  there  is  a  wonderful  regularity 
throughout  :  there  is  no  void  :  in  this  immense 
chain  of  created  beings  no  link  is  wanting,  nothing 
is  useless  ;  all  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  Who  can  describe  the  innumerable  beau- 
ties, the  various  charms,  the  pleasing  mixture  of 
colours,  the  different  hues,  and  all  the  ornaments 
of  the  fields,  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  ? 

Have  not  all  the  works  of  God  a  particular  and 
distinct  beauty  ?  How  wonderful  must  the  power 
of  that  Being  be,  who  by  a  single  act  of  his  will 
has  given  existence  to  all  these  creatures  !  But  to 
admire  the  Almighty's  power,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
revert  back  to  that  time,  when  at  his  word  all  things 
were  drawn  from  the  depths  of  nothing  and  though 
instantaneously  created,  yet  in  a  state  of  perfection. 
Does  not  each  spring  present  to  our  view  a  new 
creation  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful  than 
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the  resolutions  of  the  seasons  ?  The  valleys,  the 
fields,  tht  forests,  all  die,  in  some  degree,  towards 
autumn  ;  ana  in  winter  nature  is  stripped  of  it: 
ornaments ;  all  animals  languish,  every  place  be- 
comes a  desert,  and  nature  appears  insensible  and 
dead.  But  even  this  divine  power  is  secretly  work 
ing  and  labouring  for  the  renewal  of  nature :  ani 
ination  is  restored,  and  all  things  are  preparing  for 
a  sort  of  resurrection.  Can  we  behold  all  these 
things  without  admiring  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  ?  Can  we  breathe  the  cool  air  without  having 
our  minds  seriously  impressed  ?  Must  I  not  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmist,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are-  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ' 
the  earth  b  full  of  thy  riches  !"  "  Thou  art  a  rock 
and  thy  works  are  all  perfect !" 


SEPT.  29- 
Fruit. 

THIS  is  the  happy  season  in  which  the 
goodness  pours  out  upon  us  fruits  of  all  sorts.  The 
charms  of  summer  now  give  place  to  more  solid  en- 
joyments. See  how  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tree 
bend  under  the  weight  of  that  golden  fruit,  the  beau- 
ty of  which  is  still  enhanced  by  its  purple  streaks. 
The  melting  pear,  the  delicious  plum,  display  their 
charms,  and  seem  to  invite  the  hand  of  the  master. 
We  should  be  inexcusable,  if  at  the  sight  of  all  these 
blessings,  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us,  we  did 
Rot  endear  o^r  to  sanctify  the  pleasures  of  autumn, 
by  reflecting  on  the  kindness  of  our  Creator.  With 
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what  wisdom  has   God  distributed  fruit   through   the 

•  O 

different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  principally  in 
summer  and  autumn  that  nature  has  made  us  those 
rich  presents  ;  but  by^  the  assistance  of  art  we  are 
also  favoured  with  them  both  in-  winter  and  spring  ; 
and  our  tables  may  be  furnished  with  certain  kinds 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  year.  From  the 
month  of  June,  nature  herself  presents  us  with  ras- 
berries,  gooseberries,  and  common  cherries.  The 
month  of  July  furnishes  us  with  cherries,  peachec, 
apricots,  and  some  sorts  of  pears.  The  month  of 
1  August  seems  rather  too  lavish  than  merely  to  give 
us  fruits.  In  the  present  month  we  are  provided 
with  some  grapes,  winter-pears,  and  apples.  Octo- 
ber is,  not  wanting,  but  presents  us  with  apples 
pears,  and  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  vine. 

It  is  tvith  this  wise  economy  that  nature  measures 
out  and  distributes,  her  gifts,  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
may  not  be  overloaded  with  too  great  an  abundance, 
and  on  the  other  that  we  may  still  have  a  successive 
variety  of  enjoyments.  It  is  certain,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  ^re  advance  in  winter  the  number  of 
good  fruits  considerably  diminish,  but  by  art  we  can 
preserve  some  for  that  season  also. 

How  abundantly  has  God  bestowed  fruit  upon  us  ! 
Notwithstanding  the  continual  ravages  of  birds  and 
insects,  there  still  remains,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  up  this  loss.  Calculate,  if  possible,  the  fruit 
which  only  one  hundred  trees  bear  in  a  good  year, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  amazing  increase. 
What  is  the  design  of  this  abundance  ?  It  cannot 
be  merely  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
trees  ;  much  less  would  certainly  answer  that  end 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  God  designed  to .  pro- 
vid°  food  for  man,  and  in  particular  for  the  poor. 
In  bestowing  so  much  fruit,  he  has  furnished  them 
with  every  means  of  subsistence,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  nourishing,  salubrious,  and  so  pleasing, 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  rich  their  far- 
fetched dainties,  so  often  injurious  to  health.  Hardly 
any  food  is  so  wholesome  as  fruits,  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  delicious.  Each  sort  has  a  flavoi.r 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  this  variety  renders  them 
doubly  pleasing.  Thus  God,  like  a  kind  parent, 
provides  not  only  for  the  support  of  his  creatures, 
but  also  for  their  pleasure.  May  we  be  as  trees  of 
righteousness  planted  by  his  hand,  and  bring  forta 
fruit  to  his  glory.  Amen. 


SEPT.  30. 

The   147    Psalm    imitated,    and  the    Universe  in- 
vited to  praise  God. 

PRAISE  ye  the  Lord,  for  he  is  almighty  !  he 
telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them 
all  by  their  names.  Earth  and  heaven  celebrate 
him  ;  great  is  his  name,  and  glorious  is  his  power ; 
he  governs  with  majesty  ;  celebrate  the  Almighty  ! 

Join  all  your  voices  to  bless  the  God  of  love ! 
come  to  him  ye  distressed;  come  to  your  Father; 
he  is  gentle,  merciful,  and  gracious !  all  nature 
demonstrates  his  wisdom  and  beneiicence  . 

The  heavens  blacken,  but  it  is  to  wate  the  earth 
with  fruitful  rains  ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  ver 
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dure,  the  grass  grows,  and  fruits  ripen  ;  for  the 
Lord  pours  down  his  bounty.  God  is  love. 

Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  glorify  his  name. 
Birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  nothing  is  forgotten,  all 
are  objects  of  his  care,  all  are  nourished  by  his 
bounty !  Let  us  praise  him  for  ever  and  ever  ' 

O  how  does  he  comfort  and  support  those  who 
trust  in  his  mercy!  Frequently  one  friend  cannot 
aid  another  ;  and  the  greatest  strength  of  man  can- 
not save  him  from  danger.  Trust  not  in  an  arm  of 
flesh  !  Rest  on  the  rock  of  ages  !  He  is  the  only 
Saviour  !  Give  him  thanks,  because  he  has  revealed 
his  will  unto  you,  and  gives  you  his  laws,  his  gospel, 
and  his  promises.  His  word  is  is  a  source  of  "life  and 
salvation.  O  ye  people  of  his  covenant,  how  great 
is  your  haopiness  !  Praise,  celebrate,  and  exalt  the 
Most  high  !  Let  the  whole  universe  praise  God. 
Great  is  the  Lord  !  Innumerable  heavens  are  his 
pavillion,  the  thunder-cloud  is  his  chariot,  and  the 
lightning  walketh  by  his  side  ! 

The  lustre  of  the  morning  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  hem  of  his  garment  :  when  his  splendour  goeth 
forth,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  eclipsed  !  Ye  lumi- 
naries of  his  palace  pi  aise  the  God  of  love !  extol 
the  Eternal  !  Ye  solar  rays  flame  to  his  glory  > 
Earth  praise  thou  the  Lord  ! 

Celebrate  him  thou  sea  ;  foam  ye  billows  to  the 
honour  of  his  name  ;  and  ye  rivers  praise  him  in 
your  course  !  Ye  lions  of  the  forest  roar  to  his 
glory !  Ye  songsters  of  the  grove  sing,  sing  to 
your  Maker  ! 

Ye    echoes  reiterate  his  praises !     Let  all  nature 
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in  joyous  concert,  sing  to  his  honour  !  And  thou, 
O  man,  lord  of  this  lower  world,  join  thy  thanksgiv- 
ing with  the  universal  harmony  ! 

God  has  done  more  for  thy  happiness  than  for 
all  the  rest ;  he  has  given  thee  an  immortal  soul,  so 
that  thou  canst  contemplate  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  wheels 
of  nature. 

Exalt  him  high  for  thy  own  salvation  :  he  has  set 
his  love  upon  thee,  and  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  thee 
fro  in  all  iniquity  !  Receive  him  as  thy  Saviour  : 
rest  on  his  righteousness,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
atoning  blood.  He  is  the  way  to  the  Father ;  "  the 
"  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life !" 

Praise  him  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  at 
noon-day  !  Unite  thy  voice  with  the  voice  of  uni- 
versal nature,  and  sing  aloud  to  his  honour  !  With 
all  the  powers  of  thy  soul  praise  the  triune  Jehovah . 
Praise  the  Lord  in  all  places  of  his  dominions! 
Praise  him,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  vrtihin  me 
bless  his  holy  na  .  e 


OCT.   1. 

An  Hymn  to  the  praise  of  God. 

THE  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  all 
the  globes  of  light  which  roll  in  the  immense  expanse 
celebrate  the  wisdom  of  his  works!  The  sea,  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  and  the  deeps,  which  a  sin- 
gle act  of  his  will  created,  are  the  harbingers  ofhis 
love,  the  heralds  of  his  power. 

Shall  I  alone  be  silent,  and  chant  no  hymn  to  his 
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praise  ?  My  soul  longs  to  mount  up  to  his  throne : 
and  if  my  language  be  imperfect,  let  my  tears  ex- 
press the  love  I  feel  for  my  heavenly  Father  and 
my  gracious  Friend.  True  my  tongue  is  that  of  a 
stammerer,  but- let  the  Most  High  see  the  holy 
flame,  which  his  grace  has  kindled,  bum  on  the 
altar  of  my  heart.  But,  Lord,  how  shall  I  praise 
thee  ?  Could  I  take  the  beams  of  the  sun  for  my 
pencil,  I  could  not  sketch  a  single  ray  of  thy  es- 
sence ;  the  praise  which  the  wisest  spirits  offer 
thee  is  imperfect. 

By  what  power  is  it  that  so  many  millions  of  suns 
shine  with  so  much  splendour?  Who  traced  out 
the  wonderful  cause  of  these  rolling  worlds  ?  O 
Jehovah  !  it  is  by  thy  breath  :  it  is  by  thy  Almighty 
word.  Thou  didst  speak,  and  worlds  ran  into  ex- 
istence: then  was  this  world  produced.  The  birds, 
the  fish,  the  cattle,  and  the  wild  beasts  that  sport  in 
the  forests,  and.  finally,  man  himself  was  created  to 
inhabit  it,  and  to  rejoice  in  thy  works.  Our  sight 
thou  cheerest  with  delightful  prospects  ;  our  eyes 
wander  over  the  green  fields,  they  view  the  spark 
ling  drops  of  dew  with  which  thou  waterest  the  flow- 
ers, or  they  follow  the  windings  of  the  limped  stream, 
in  which  the  trees  are  reflected. 

In  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  us  the  most  enchanting 
prospects  the  mountains  arise,  and  from  tnem  the 
wholesome  springs  proceed.  The  dry  forests  thou 
waterest  with  rain  and  dew,  and  thou  coolest  the 
air  with  the  gentle  breeze.  Through  thee  it  is  that 
the  hand  of  spring  spreads  the  green  lawn  under 
our  feet:  thou  gildest  the  com,  and  givest  coloui 
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to  the  grape  ;  thou  enables!  man's  mind  to  penetrate 
even  to  the  starry  heavens,  to  distinguish  falsehood 
from  error,  and  appearance  from  reality.  It  is 
througn  thee  that  he  judges,  desires,  or  fears  :  by 
thee  he  conquers  death,  and  escapes  from  the 
tomb.  I  would  ever  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  thy 
greatness  and  thy  love  !  Eternity  will  not  be  too  long 
to  speak  thy  praise,  and  proclaim  thy  glory. 


OCT.  2. 

On  the  Effects  of  Fire. 

PERHAPS  nothing  in  nature  can  exceed  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  nor  can  we  without  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment reflect  on  the  effects  it  produces,  and  the 
extreme  swiftness  of  its  operations  ;  yet  these  effects 
are  overlooked.  Bfit  we  should  endeavour  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  blessing.  Every  body 
knows  that  fire  has  the  property  of  dilating  the 
bodies  which  it  penetrates  :  irons  put  into  a  metal 
plate  when  they  are  new,  swell  so  much  in  the  fire,' 
that  they  go  in  with  difficulty,  but  when  once  they 
are  cold  they  come  out  with  ease  But  this  dila- 
tion 1s  still  more  visible  in  fluid  bodies,  such  as 
wine,  beer,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  this  property,  the 
thermometer,  by  which  the  different  degrees  of  heat  are 
calculated,  would  be  quite  useless. 

Observe  the  effects  of  fire  on  compact  inanimate 
bodies  ;  how  quickly  do  they  melt.  Fire  commu- 
nicates fluidity  to  water,  to  oil,  and  to  all  fat  sub- 
stances, aivd  to  metals  in  general  :  the  reason  is,  the 
combination  of  these  bodies  is  more  simple,  and  the 
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particles  01  which  they  are  composed  are  more 
homogenial  than  those  of  other  bodies.  Some 
solid  bodies  undergo  other  kind  of  changes.  Sand, 
flint,  and  salt  vitriiy  in  the  fire,  while  clay  turns 
into  stone.  Marble  and  chalk  turn  into  lime. 
These  various  effects  do  not  proceed  from  fire,  but 
from  the  different  properties  of  the  matter  on  which 
the  fire  acts.  The  fire  of  itself  produces  nothing 
new ;  it  only  discovers  parts  which  were  concealed  in 
the  bodies  it  acts  upon. 

Fire  produces  two  different  effects  on  fluids  :  it 
-causes  them  to  boil,  and  reduces  them  to  vapour. 
These  vapours  are  formed  of  the  most  subtile  parts 
of  the  fluids  joined  with  particles  of  fire;  being  lighter 
than  the  air,  they  ascend. 

In  regard  to  animals,  fire  produces  through  all 
parts  of  their  bodies  a  sensation  of  warmth.  The 
life  of  man  could  not  be  preserved  without  this  ele- 
ment, for  a  portion  of  fire  is  requisite  in  the  blood 
to  keep  it  in  motion.  In  order  to  preserve  this 
motion  and  warmth,  we  imbibe  a  portion  of  fresh 
air,  to  which  fire  is  ever  united,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  expel  the  air,  which  having  remained  some  time 
in  our  lungs  had  lost  its  elasticity,  and  was  loaded  with 
superfluous  humours. 

These  reflections  should  confirm  us  in  this  im- 
portant truth,  that  God  does  all  things  with  a  view 
to  his  people's  happiness.  How  many  are  the 
advantages  that  we  derive  from  fire  ?  By  the 
union  of  fire  and  air,  the  seasons  are  renewed,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  health  of  man,  are 
preserved.  By  means  of  fire  water  is  put  in  motion 
without  which  it  would  become  ice.  It  preserves 
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the  branch  in  the  bu,d.  the  plant  in  the  seed,  and  the 
embryo  in  the  egg.  By  it  our  food  is  prepared  :  it 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  metals,  and  renders 
them  fit  for  use.  In  short,  when  we  collect  together 
the  various  properties  of  fire,  we  may  see  that 
through  it  the  Creator  has  spread  a  multitude  of 
blessings  over  our  globe.  A  truth  which  ought  to 
impress  our  hearts  with  gratitude,  teach  us  to  love 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and  inspire  us  with  true 
contentment.  A.  perfect  harmony  runs  through  all 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  all  his  perfections  harmonize  in 
the  plan  of  human  redemption. 


OCT.  3. 
On  the  industry  and  instinct  of  Birds. 

BIRDS  have  already  afforded  us  many  innocent 
pleasures.  Now  that  the  greatest  part  of  these 
sprightly  inhabitants  of  the  air  are  about  to  leave 
us,  and  will  return  no  more  for  a  considerable  time, 
let  us  renew  our  reflections  upon  them.  The  dif- 
ferent instincts  which  God  has  given  to  birds,  may 
add  to  the  pleasures  of  our  reflections  upon  them  ; 
these  instincts  are  all  useful,  each  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  and  well-being  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
little  we  know  of  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  give  us 
the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

When  we  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  instinct 
which  leads  birds  to  move,  we  find  in  that  alone  a 
just  cause  for  admiration.  We  know  by  experience 
that  bodily  motions  *equire  something  more 
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than  strength  and  well-formed  limbs  :  we  are  riot 
able  to  balance  ourselves  till  we  have  made  many 
trials,  and  had  many  falls,  so  as  to  walk  with  ease, 
to  run,  jump,  &c.  ;  and  yet  these  motions  seeir< 
<>asier  to  bodies  constructed  as  ours  are  than  to 
the  birds.  Their  bodies  do  not  rest  perpendicularly 
upon  their  feet,  and  yet  a  chicken  can  stand  up- 
right, and  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  k  is  out  of  the 
egg.  Young  ducks,  just  hatched  by  a  hen,  know 
their  own  element,  and  swim  in  the  water  without 
example  or  instruction.  Other  birds,  by  a  particu- 
lar instinct,  can  rise  at  once  from  their  nests  in  the 
air  ;  can  balance  themselves  in  that  element  with 
ease,  and  take  their  course  beating  their  wings  in 
equal  measure  ;  can  stretch  out  their  feet,  spread 
their  tail,  and  make  use  of  it  as  an  oar,  and  fre- 
quently take  long  journeys  into  countries  very  remote 
from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

They  likewise  provide  their  food  with  admirable 
art  :  some  birds,  which  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
aquatic,  yet  feed  on  fish.  In  this  case  it  is  God 
that  teaches  them  to  catch  their  prey.  They  place 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  the  strange  element,  and 
when  a  shoal  of  fish  comes  (which  they  can  see  at  a 
distance,)  they  pursue  them,  skim  along  the  sur- 
face, and  suddenly  dive  into  the  water  and  carry  off 
a  fish.  How  incredible  is  the  strength  of  the  con- 
dor, if  it  can,  as  some  report,  carry  off  deer  and 
oxen.  ,  The  wild  quail  is  said  to  take  small  birds  of 
all  sorts  under  its  protection,  on  which  it  lavishes  its 
tenderest  care.  One  might  spend  many  years  in 
pursuing  observations  of  this  sort,  without  being  able 
to  explain  the  principal  mysteries  contained  in  the 
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instinct  of  birds.  Such  reflections  as  these  should 
be,  as  it  were,  a  first  step  to  more  sublime  medita- 
tions :  to  this  point  I  wish  to  conduct  the  reader. 
Nature  separated  from  its  Author  is  an  unmeaning 
word.  Let  us  glorify  the  Creator,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  is  he  alone  who  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air. 


OCT.  4. 

On  Animal  Reproduction. 

HERE  a  new  scene  of  wonders  presents  itself, 
wliich  appears  totally  to  contradict  the  principles 
formerly  adopted  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  or- 
ganized bodies.  It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time 
that  animals  could  only  multiply  by  eggs,  or  by  pro- 
ducing young  alive  ;  but  it  has  since  been  found, 
that  this  principle  is  liable  to  exceptions,  as  certain 
animals  bodies  have  been  discovered  which  can  be 
divided  into  as  many  complete  bodies  as  we  please ; 
because  what  is  wanted  to  each  piece,  when  sepa- 
rated is  soon  repaired.  There  now  remains  no 
doubt  but  the  polypes  belongs  to  this  class  of  ani- 
mals, though  it  resembles  plants  in  its  form,  and  in 
its  mode  of  propagation.  The  bodies  of  these  zoo- 
phites  may  be  cut  either  across  or  lengthways,  and 
these  bits  will  become  so  many  complete  polypes. 
Even  from  the  skin,  or  smallest  bit  of  the  body, 
there  will  grow  one  or  more  of  these  animals  ;  and 
if  several  bits  cut  off  be  put  together  by  the  ends, 
they  will  unite  and  become  one  and  the  same  body. 
This  discovery  gave  rise  to  other  experiments,  and  it 
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has  been  found  tnat  the  polypes  are  not  the  only 
animals  which  can  live  and  grow  after  bein^  cut  in 
pieces. 

The  common  -earth-worm  has  the  property  of 
multiplying  afW  being  cut  in  two.  To  the  tail  part 
there  grows  a  new  head,  and  thus  the  two  parts  be- 
come two  complete  animals.  After  having  cut  the 
worm  in  two,  it  woul-d  be  to  no  purpose  to  put  them 
together  again  in  order  to  unite  them  :  they  remain 
some  time  in  the  same  state,  except  that  they  grow  mo.re 
or  less  thin,  then  there  appears  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  pieces  a  small  whitish  pimple,  which  gradually 
enlarges  and  lengthens  ;  soon  after  the  rings  are 
seen,  at  first  veryi  close  together,  but  extend  insert- 
sibly  on  all  sides  :  new  lungs,  new  heart,  new  stomach, 
&c.  form  with  the  rest. 

You  may  make  the  following  experiment  every 
day  with  snails  :  cut  off  their  heads  close  to  th^ir 
horns,  and  in  a  certain  space  this  head  will  be  re- 
produced. 

A  change  somewhat  similar  takes  place  in  crabs. 
Break  off  one  of  their  claws,  and  put  the  animal 
again  into  its  element,  and  the  claw  will  be  repro- 
duced. These  are  convincing  proofs  that  some  ani- 
mals are  perpetuated  by  being  cut  and  divided,  and 
that  certain  insects  are  produced  in  the  same  way  as 
a  branch  shoots  aut  of  a  tree  ;  that  they  may  be  cut 
in  pieces,  and  may  be  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove, 
and  still  continue  to  live,  eat,  grow,  and  increase  their 
kind. 

Here  a  question  arises,  which  perhaps  none  can 
resolve  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  parts  cut  off  as  above  grow  again  ?  It 
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may  perhaps  appear  that  all  the  parts  essential  to 
life  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  body  ;  hut  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  the  Creator  surpasses  all  weak  con- 
ceptions. With  God  nothing  is  impossible.  The 
hand  which  formed  the  polype  and  the  earth-worm 
has  proved  to  us,  that,  when  necessary,  it  can  make 
the  animal  form  and  constitutions  like  plants  or 
simples.  Jn  other  cases  it  has  done  it  still  more  ; 
and  descending  gradually,  has  arrived  at  the  re- 
motest limits  of  animal  nature.  But  these  limits  we 
are  ignorant  of  ;  let  us  therefore  learn  to  be  hum- 
ble, and  let  us  admire  and  adore  the  supreme  wis- 
dom ;  it  is  never  more  sublime  than  when  we  can 
no  longer  trace  it,  Animal  re-productions  may  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  :  what  is 
now  seen  only  in  miniature  will  then  appear  in  the 
great  ;  what  we  only  observe  in  other  bodies  we 
shall  experience  in  our  own  :  that  which  is  sown  in 
dishonour  shall  be  raised  in  glory,  and  the  righteous  shall 
possess  a  spiritual  body,  destined  to  enjoy  eternal 
happiness. 


OCT.  5. 

On  the  Organs  of  Taste. 

OUR  happiness  would  be  diminished,  if  we  had 
not  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  different  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink  by  tasting  them.  The  various  kinds 
of  fpuit  afforded  by  the  season,  naturally  leads  to 
this  reflection.  We  should  lose  much  pleasure,  if  the 
apple,  the  p*>ar,  the  plum,  &c.  tasted  all  alike. 

Therefore  the  sense  of  taste   is  a  gift  on  which  we 
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ought  to  reflect  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. But  how  is  it  that  we  distinguish  and  taste 
our  food  ?  It  is  by  means  of  the  tongue.  For  this 
purpose  its .  surface  is  covered  with  small  papillae, 
which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  flavour  of  the 
salts,  as  they  .dissolve  upon  the  tongue.  Tasting, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  nerves,  as  is  clearly  seen 
in  dissecting  the  tongue  ;  for  after  the  membrane 
which  covers  it  is  taken  off,  a  multitude  of  small 
roots,  where  the  nerves  terminate,  appear ;  and  these 
are  the  nervous  papillse  that  give  us  the  sensation 
of  taste  ;  and  where  these  are  not  the  sensation  is 
wanting. 

When  highly  flavoured  things  are  put  under  the 
tongue,  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  it  till  they  are  at- 
tenuated, and  till  we  bring  them  upon  the  surface, 
then  we  distinguish  their  flavour  ;  consequently  the 
sensation  of  taste  is  not  in  full  force  but  where  the 
papillary  nerves  are  in  greater  number,  which  is  nearest 
the  throat. 

With  what  astonishing  art  must  this  organ  of  taste 
be  formed,  all  the  parts  of .  which  no  anatomist  has 
yet  been  able  to  find  out  !  It  must  be  the  effect  of 
the  greatest  wisdom  that  the  tongue  should  have 
more  sinews  and  members  than  any  other  member, 
and  that  it  should  be  full  of  little  pores  to  let  the  salt 
and  other  savoury  particles  penetrate  deeper,  and  in 
greater  quantity,  into  the  papilla?.  Another  thing 
worthy  of  admiration  is  the  duration  of  the  organs 
of  taste.  Notwithstanding  their  very  delicate  struc- 
ture, they  are  -more  durable  than  instruments  of 
steel  or  stone.  Onr  clothes  tear,  our  flesh  vi 
there,  our  bones  dry  up,  but  the  sense  of  taste 
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survives  them  all,  if  we  do  not  trantonly  destroy  ifc 
What  admirable  designs  may  «f  not  discover,  evett 
?n  the  preparation  of  those  organs.  O  man  !  thou 
art  the  only  creature  who  knows  himself  endowed 
with  senses,  and  the  only  one  capable  of  praising 
God  for  them.  Endeavour,  through  divine  grace, 
to  employ  these  faculties  in  a  proper  manner.  Con-* 
sider  thy  obligations  to  pay  homage  to  thy  Creator. 
No  creature  enjoys  what  thou  dost,  even  in  regard 
to  the  sense  ot  taste.  The  food  of  other  animals  isf 
contained  within  narrow  limits ;  whereas  man  is 
supplied  with  food  trom  all  quarters.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  ocean,  offer  him  theft 
tribute.  The  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  furnish  us  with 
food  and  pleasure.  What  reason  have  we  highly 
to  value  this  gift  of  the  Creator'  ,Yet  let  us  take 
care  not  to  value  it  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  given.  It  should  be  viewed  as  a  mean  of  lead* 
ing  us  to  noble  designs.  It  would  therefore  be  thd 
highest  degree  of  madness  to  place  our  happiness  in 
the  pleasure  of  which  this  sense  is  the  organ.  Wit 
in  that  case,  should  sink  on  a  level  with  the  brutesj 
whose  chief  happiness  consists  in  eating  and  drink* 
ing.  Do  not  let  us  forget  our  immortal  souls,  whkh 
none  but  God  can  satiate. 


OCT.  6 

On    the  Divine    government    with  respect  to  Na- 
tural Events. 

WHATEVER  happens  in  the  sky,  earth,  sea,  or  air, 
is  according  to  the  law  prescribed  by  God.     Hd  hai 
VOL.  u.  EC 
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a  paiticuiar  influence  over  all  events,  and  orders  all 
things   after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will :  he   often 
makes    use8  of  natural   causes  to  chastise  or  reward 
mankind  :  he  prevents  or  he   assists  the  designs  of 
man— sometimes,   by    winds  and  storms,   and  some- 
times by  the  flux  and  reflux   of  the  sea.     True  it  is 
\hat    God  does   not  in   general  interrupt  the  course 
of  nature,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  nature  can- 
not act  forcibly  without  his   assistance   and  concur- 
rence.    God    can  and  does  influence  his  creatures 
without   interrupting    the    course     of  nature      Fire, 
water,    wind,   and  rain,   have     their    natural  causes, 
and    particular     virtues;  but    God   uses  them  in  a 
manner    adapted    to  their    nature,    in  order   to  ac- 
complish his  wise  ends»    The  sun   he  makes  use  of 
to    warm  the  earth,  and   render  it  fruitful :  he  em- 
ploys the  rain  and  wind  to  purify  and  cool  the  air, 
but  it  is  in  the  manner  and  degree  that  best  suit  his 
designs.     Many   of    the   blessings    and  evils  of  this 
lite    proceed    from   surrounding    objects,    but   those 
objects  are  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the 
All-wise.     On    this  is    founded   the    doctrine  of  re- 
wards   and    punishments,   of  virtue   and    vice.     He 
gives   peace    and  prosperity  to  crown  the  one,   and, 
when  he  pleases,  sends  plague  and  famine  to   punish 
the  other.     In  a  word,  all  natural   causes  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  are  immediately  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his   providence.     God  has  in  some  measure 
subjected  natural  causes  to  human  industry,  and  has 
certainly  a  just   right  to  reserve  to  himself  the  go- 
vernment and   direction  of  them.     Hence  it  may  be 
concluded,  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  particular  pro- 
vidence should ;  watch  over- the  guidance  of  the  world. 
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Doubtless  natural  causes  are  excellent  instruments, 
but  in  order  that  they  be  useful  they  must  be  put 
fcito  the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  i  The  laws  of 
nature  once  established,  it  is  unreasonable  to  wish 
that  God  should  change  them  every  moment  :  that, 
for  instance,  if  we  should  fell  into  the  fire,  it  should 
hot  burn  us  ;  or 'into  the  water,  it  should  not  drown 
us.  God  is  not  obliged  to  work  miracles  to  save 
men  from  misfortunes,  drawn  on  themselves  by  their 
own  irregularities.  He  that  admires  providence  in 
all  things,  shall  never  want  a  providence  to  admire. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  the  Lord  reigneth  :  and  while  he 
takes  care  of  sparrows,  no  doubt  he.  will  feed  and 
support  &is  own  children. 

OcWtiJ'  bn«  ff 
On  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Nature. h 

"'     WW«       .^rmj^h 

NATURE  is   so   bountiful  to  us,  so   abundant  it 
means  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  creature,  so  rich 
yini( 'gifts,   that  they   can  no  more  be  numbered  than 
"  tlhe  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean. 

How  many  things  does  one  single   man  stand  in 

c  'tiee'd  6f,  during  a  life   of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  for 

•Beating,'    drinking, '   and      clothing,     for    the    sweets 

and   conveniences    of  life,  for  pleasure  and  amuse- 

*    merits,    without   mentioning   extraordinary  cases  and 

unforeseen  accidents  !     In   all  situations,  conditions, 

and  ages  of  man,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  from 

:    the  infant  to  the  old  man,  in   all  conditions,  in   all 

countries,   and     according  to   the  different  manners 

of  the  people,   each  man  has  his  particular  wants ; 
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vrhat  suits  one.  will  not  in  all  respects  suit  another ; 
and  they  all  require  different  means  of  subsistence ; 
yet  nature  can  answer  all  these  demands,  and  e  tch 
individual  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  world  the  earth  has 
not  failed  to  open  her  bosom  ;  the  mines  are  not  ex- 
hausted ;  the  sea  always  furnishes  subsistence  for  an 
infinity  of  creatures ;  and  plants  and  trees  are  as 
fruitful  as  ever.  Beneficent  nature  varies  her 
riches,  that  no  one  f.lace  may  be  too  much  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  when  some  sorts  of  plants,  or  fruit  begin  to 
diminish,  others  are  produced  :  and  it  is  so  ordered, 
that  the  instinct  and  taste  .of  mankind  should  con- 
stantly lead  them  to  the  most  abundant  productions. 
Hovr  wise  an  economist  is  nature  !  she  takes  care 
that  nothing  is  lost.  Insects  serve  as  food  for  ani- 
mals that  are  larger,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  useful 
to  man :  if  they  do  not  afford  food  for  men,  they 
furnish  them  with  clothes,  with  arms,  and  the  means 
of  defence,  or  they  are  useful  i$  medicine.  All 
things  in  nature,  even  the  most  corrupted  sub- 
stances, have  their  use.  How  bountiful  is  nature  ! 
her  most  beautiful  attire  requires  only  light  and 
colours ;  with  these  slpe  is  richly  provided,  and  the 
appearance  which  she  presents  us  is  varied  con- 
tinually, according  to  the  different  points  of  view  in 
which  they  are  seen.  Here  the  eye  is  struck  with 
most  beauteous  forms  ;  tliere  the  ear  is  charmed 
wfch  melodious,  sounds,  and  the  smell  is  indulged 
with  the  nKist  agreeable  perfumes.  Natur?  com- 
bines and  mixes  her  blessings  as  the  physician  dot's 
the  ingredients  of  his  prescriptions. 

Aad  w&at  are  we  that  we  should  constantly  enjoy 


these  Uesshigs  «  -,¥$*   to  is  flfit  all 

blessings  infinitely  m.oj-e  precious  are  bestowed  upon 

the   most   rebellious  sons   of  men>     Nature,  indeed, 

•is  rich,  but  grace,  is  infinitely  more  so.     Salvation, 

through    Jesus    Christ,  is  full,  frea,  and   everlasting, 

'Let  those  that  enj^J  this  salvation,  which  flows  from 

an  inexhaustible  fountain,   take   care  tiot  to  turn  the 

grace   of    God   ipto  licentiousness   but  live  accord 

ing  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
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0«  Petrifactions. 

THE  transmutation  of  several  substances  from 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  into  the  mineral,' 
is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  our  consideration-.; 
Petrifactions  mar  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  me- 
dals, tne  explication  of  which  casts  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  in  petrifications  is, 
their  exterior  form,  which  shews  that  these  fossils 
have  undoubtedly  belonged  either  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  Petrifactions  of  any  part  ot 
the  human  body  are  seldom  found.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary skeletons  met  with  in  the  earth,  are 
those  of  elephants,  which  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  Petrifactions  of  aquatic  animals 
have  been  frequently  met  with  :  there  are  sometimes 
tish  entirely  whole  and  perfect,.  even  to  the  smallest 
scales  ;  but  this  is  little  in  compnrison  of  the  num- 
.  ber  of  shell-fish  and  small  worms  found  changed  into 
gtone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Their  number  is 
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prodigious,  and  there  are  more  different  specie?  of 
them  than  are  to  be  found  alive.  Sea  petrifactions 
are  found  in  great  abundance  all  the  world  over : 
they  are  met  with  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  and 
quantities  are  found  in  the  earth,  at  different  depths. 
Petrified  plants,  of  all  sorts,  are  met  with  in  severs! 
beds  of  the  earth  ;  but  sometimes  the  beds  are  des- 
troyed, and  nothing  remains  but  the  impression. 
Whole  trees  are  found  in  many  places,  buried  more 
or  less  deep  in  the  earth,  and  turned  into  stone  ;  bat 
these  petrifactions  do  not  appear  to  be -of  an  ancient 
date.  But  how  have  all  these  petrified  substance- 
got  into  the  earth  ^  especially,  how  could  marine 
substances  get  to  the  tops  of  such  high  mountains  * 
How  could  animals,  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  the 
sea,  and  which  belong  to  no  other  element,  be  trans- 
sported  so  far  from  their  natural  abode  ? 

Different  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  phseno- 
rnenon.  Perhaps  these  petrifactions  prove  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  earth  was  formerly  covered  with, 
water :  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  these 
appearances-  on  any  other  principle. 

The  great  quantity  of  petrified  shell-fish  found  in 
mountains,  and  which  form  regular  beds,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  these  heights  formerly  made  part  of  the 
bottom  of-  the  sea ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
be  the  consideration  that  the  present  bottom  of  the 
sea  exactly  resembles  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  at  present  of 
the  manner  in  which  nature  forms  these  petrifac- 
tions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  body  can 
undergo  this  change  in  the  open  air,  for  in  that  ete- 
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meat  ammai  and  vegetable  bodies:  rot  a  nd  Corrupt  ; 
therefore,  where  petrifactions  are  found,  there  caa 
be  no  free  action  of  the  air  :  neither  has  ,  a  barren 
dry  earth  any  petrifying  quality.  Running  water 
may  form  a  crust  on  particular  bodies,  but  cannot 
turn  them  into  stone  ;  the  course  of  the  water  alone. 
preients^rit.,  ,It,,  is,  .therefore,  very  probable  that 
petrifactions  require  moist  soft  earth,  mixed  with 
dissolved  stony  particles  :  the  stony  juices  penetrate 
into  the  .cavities  of,  the  animal  /  bodies,  impreg- 
nate and  unite  with  it  in  proportion  as  the  body  it- 
self evaporates,  or  as  they  are  absorbed  by  alkaline 
substances. 

If  petrifactions  were  of  no  other  use  than  merely 
to  throw  light  on  the  natural  history  of  the  world, 
they  would  even  then  be  worthy  of  consideration]; 
but  they  must  also  be  considered  as  proofs  of  the 
operations  and  changes  which  nature  works  .,in 
secret:-  and  in  this  also  the  wonderful  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  are  manifested.  Blessed  be  h]? 
gjorious  naim  for  ever  !  Amen. 
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-All  .the  operations  of  Nature  arc  gradual. 


. 

AN  admirable  gradation,  or  insensible 
frcnn  a  simple  to  a  -more  compound  perfection,  may 
be  observed  in  nature.  There  is  no  middle  species 
wliich  htis  ao^  oomething  of  the  ature  of  that  .which 
precedes,  or  that  whick  follows  it  In  a  word,  ther,e. 
is  no  leap  or  voi'i  in  nature.  -.[*  Earth;  ,and  .^ust,  fqrin 
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the  principle,  and  the  component  of  all  solid  bodies  ' 
accordingly  it  is  found  in  all  which  human  art 
has  analized.  From  the  mixture  of  salts,  oils,  sul- 
phur, &c.  with  earth,  different  kinds  of  soil  result, 
more  or  less  compound,  light,  or  compact  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  minerals.  The  variety  of 
stones  is  very  great;  and  their  form,  colour,  and 
size,  are  very  different  :  they  contain  all  sorts  of 
metallic  and  sjdine  particles ;  and  from  hence  pro- 
ceed mineral  and  precious  stones.  In  the  last  class 
of  stones  there  are  some  with  fibres  and  a  sort  of 
leaves,  such  as  slate,  lithophites,  the  stony  flower  of 
the  mine,  which  lead  from  the  minerals  to  the 
vegetables.  The  truffle  appears  to  be  the  lowest 
among  the  vegetables.  Next  conie  the  numerous 
species  of  mosses  and  mushrooms.  These  plants 
are  all  imperfect,  and  properly  speaking  only  form 
the  limits  of  the  vegetable  world.  The  more  per- 
fect plants  divide  in  three  sorts,  which  are  distri- 
buted all  over  the  earth  :  they  include  grass,  shrubs, 
and  trees.  The  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms 
seem  to  be  united  by  the  polypus.  From  the  first 
view,  this  singular  production  would  be  viewed  only 
as  a  plant ;  but  it  appears  from  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, to  perform  animal  functions.  Reptiles  appear 
to  be  linked  to  fish,  by  the  water-snake.  The  fly- 
ing-fish leads  us  to  the  bird  species.  The  ostrich, 
which  has  legs  something  like  goat's,  and  which 
rather  runs  than  flies,  seems  to  unite  the  birds  with 
the  quadrupeds.  The  ape  joins  hand  with  man  and 
beast.  .  In  human  nature  also  there  are  gradations, 
as  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Between  the  aj)e  and 
the  most  perfect  state  of  man  there  are  a  grea.4 
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many  links,  and  many  more  still  between  men  and 
angels;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
highest  archangel  and  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
But  the  gradations,  plans,  and  perfections  of  the 
world  to  come,  are  concealed  from  us  by  an  impene- 
trable veil. 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  that 
ev  .ry  thing  in  the  universe  is  closely  united  to- 
gether. There  is  nothing  without  design  r  all  things 
are  the  immediate  effects  of  something  that  pre- 
cedes them,  or  they  determine  the  existence  of 
something  that  is  to  tonow.  Nature  does  not  go 
suddenly,  but  by  degrees  irom  the  component  to 
the  .compound;  irom  ihe  less  to  the  more  perfect; 
from  the  nearest  to  tl^e  most  remote  ;  trom  the  in- 
animate to  the  animate  ;  irom  bodily  to  spiritual 
perfection.  But  still  our  knowledge  of  this  im- 
mense chain  of  beings  is  very  imperfect.  We  tnovr 
but  a  small  number  oi  ill-connected  broken  links; 
and  yet  defective  as  our  knowledge  is  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  sufficient  to  give  us  the  most  sublime  idea 
of  the  wonderful  chain  and  infinite  variety  of  be- 
ings of  which  the  universe  is  composed.  May  the 
whole  lead  us  to  thee,  thou  Supreme  Being,  al- 
though there  is  an  inconceiveable  distance  between 
thee  and  mortals,  which  no  unde  standing  can  mea- 
sure !  Thou  art  the  only  Being  beyond  the  chain 
of  nature,  and  whatever  exists,  owes  its  perfection 
to  thee, 


. 
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OCT.  10. 

On  the  Fall  of  ike  Leaf. 

THE  effects  of  approaching  winter  are  already 
visible  in  the  woods  and  gardens.  The  plants  are 
most  or  them  loosing  their  leaves,  which  is  their  chief 
ornament :  it  is  the  cold  that  causes  the  leaves  to 
fall,  for  they  are  no  sooner  covered  with  frost  than 
they  begin  to  fall  in  abundance,  and  all  the  vegeta- 
bles are  stripped  of  their  clothing;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise  as  the  cold  causes  the  sap  to  stagnate  in 
the  plants.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  fallen  leaves  are  entirely  lost,  and  of  no  use  : 
the  contrary  is  evident,  both  from  reason  and  expe- 
rience. The  rain  and  snow  wash  the  salts  out  of 
them,  and  convey  them  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  ; 
and  when  they  are  heaped  together  upon  toe  young 
plants,  they  preserve  their  roots ;  they  likewise 
cover  the  seeds,  and  keep  them  warm  and  moist. 
This  observation  particularly  applies  to  the  oak- 
leaves  :  they  serve  to  manure  both  the  tree  itself 
and  its  shoots,  and  are  also  very  useful  for  forest 
pasture ;  and  they  promote  the  growth  of  the  grass 
on  which  they  fall  and  rot.  So  important  is  this 
advantage,  that  the  fallen  leaves  are  never  taken  up 
for  the  purposes  of  making  dung,  unless  they  be  so 
abundant  as  to  choke  rather  than  to  nourish  the  grass. 

It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  the  fall  of  leaves  is 
destructive  to  a  multitude  of  insects"  that  live  on 
trees  and  plants.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
autumn  sweeps  away  whole  shoals  of  insects,  with 
their  nests  ;  but  it  does  uot  follow  from  hence  that 
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they  all  perish  :  some  of  them  may  even  live  on  the 
ground  under  the  leaves,  which  they  cover  and 
guard  them  from  the  cold. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a  suitable  emblem  ot  tap 
frailty  of  human  life,  and  all  earthly  things.  "  I 
am  a  fading  falling  leaf ;  death  walks  by  my  side ;  I 
may  wither  even  to-day,  and  to  morrow  return  to 
the  dust." 

I  am  suspended  by  a  slender  thread,  and  may  be 
deprived  of  all  my  beauty  and  vigour  in  a  moment 
A  few  gales  of  cold  air  may  put  a  period  to  my  life ; 
and  "  the  place  that  now  knows  me  may  know  me 
no  more  for  ever."  When  I  die,  may  I  leave  be- 
hind me  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  holiness  ;  then  shall  even  death  himself  be  a 
welcome  messenger. 


OCT.  11. 
Different  sorts  ofiEarth. 

know  not  what  is  in  the  centre  of  the  globe. 
Those  who  work  in  the  mines  have  never  been  able 
to  go  lower  than  900  feet :  if  they  attempt  to 
penetrate  further,  the  too  great  pressure  of  the  air 
w&uld  kill  the  men,  even  if  they  could  protect 
themselves  from  the  water  which  rises  in  propor- 
tion as  they  descend.  But  what  is  the  depth  that 
mines  go  in  comparison  of  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth !  Consequently  the  inside  of  the  earth  must 
be  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us  :  miners  them- 
selves' have  scarcely  penetrated  through  the  first 
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crust.  AD  that  we  know  is,  that  when  we  dig  some 
hundreds  of  ieet  this  crust,  or  coat,  is  iound  to  be 
composed  of  several  different  layers  or  beds,  placed 
9»e  above  another  :  these  strata  oij  layers  are  very 
much  mixed,  and  their  substance,  matter,  thickness, 
and  direction  vary  considerably  at  different  places. 
In  general,  under  the  common  earth  in  gardens,  &c. 
we  find  clay  and  fat  earth,  and  sometimes  alternate 
layers  of  sand  and  marble:  first,  black  earth,  or  the 
top  soil,  is  composed  of  putriried  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  :  it  contains  many  salts,  and 
much  inflammable  matter;  properly  speaking,  this 
is  dung.  Second,  eiay  is  more  compact  than 
black  earth  and  retains  water  longer  on  its  surface. 
Third,  sandy  earth  is  hard,  light,  and  dry  ;  it  does 
not  retain  water  nor  is  it  dissolved  in  it :  it  is  the 
poorest  of  all  earths,  though  some  vegetables  may 
grow  upon  it.  Fourth,  marl,  is  softer,  mo  e 
meally,  and  attracts  moisture  better.  Filth,  marshy 
ground  contains  a  vitriolic  salt,  which  is  often  too 
sharp  for  plants.  Sixth,  chalk  is  dry,  hard,  and 
brittle ;  and  seventh,  stony  earth  ;  even  this  is 
oiten  fruitful.  The  smoothest  stones,  though  bare 
of  earth  entirely,  are  covered  with  moss,  which  is  a 
vegetable  :  and  birch  is  known  to  grow  between 
stones,  and  in  the  clefts  ot  rocks  to  a  considerable 
height  These  different  kinds  of  earth,  are  most 
wisely  arranged :  great  are  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  them.  These  different  layers  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  light  earth,  give  an  easy  passage  to 
fresh  water,  which  is  filtered  in  passing  through 
these  different  beds,  becomes  soft,  and  is  after- 
wards diteributed  on  all  hands  for  the  supply  of 
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and  animals.  These  strata  are  also  the  re- 
servoirs and  canals  of  springs  and  fountains  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  such  canals  are  found  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  variety  of 
soil  is  of  great  use  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  •  for  it 
is  o  win  OP  to  this  thai  herbs,  plants,  and  trees  grow  6i' 
themselves  in  most  countries. 

Some  have  asserted,  that  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  and  sallads,  may  be 
produced  fit  to  eat,  if  the  seed  be  first  steeped  ki 
brandy,  and  the  ground  in  which  they  are  sowed 
mixed  with  pigeon's  dung  and  powder  of  slaked 
lime.  A  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  order  to  Delation. 

»  J 

These  observations  should  lead  us  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  with  which  God  has  prepared 
every  soil  tor  the  production  ol  plants,  for  the  good 
of  his  creatures.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to 
complain  of  the  sterility  01  such  soib.  The  good- 
ness of  God  has  ordained  that  the  countries  allot- 
ted for  man  to  live  in  should  produce  all  that  is 
necessary  *or  his  subsistence.  If  there  are  lands 
not  so  lertile  as  others,  the  Creator  has  made  amends 
for  this  defect  by  greater  advantages,  or  he  inspires 
man  with  so  much  the  more  industry  and  ability  tor 
labour., 
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./:.  - 

On  Wine. 


WINE,  like  ail  other  mercies,  is  a  gift  of  the  di- 
thie*    gsodnessj .  and    should    excite    ouv  admiration 
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and  gi-atitude.  Wine  i  s  intended  to  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  to  be  of  use  to  our  health. 
Other  drinks,  whether  natural  to  us  or  not,  do  not 
produce  these  effects  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  a 
means  of  recruiting  exhausted  strength.  Bread 
enables  man  to  act,  but  -wine  causes  him  to  act  with 
spirit,  when  it  is  taken  in  moderation. 

Let  us  here  reflect  on  that  goodness  which  gave 
to  this  salutary  juice  qualities  so  superior  to  the 
poorness  of  its  origin,  and  the  dryness  of  its  native 
soil.  God  has  produced  Jhese  effects  by  the  mix- 
ture of  oily,  saline,  and  rolatile  particles,  of  whicn 
all  wines  are  composed. 

N  How  great  is  the  divine  goodness  in  the  abun- 
dance, variety,  and  richness  of  wines.  They  are 
numerous,  and  vary  in  colour,  taste,  quality,  and 
duration.  Indeed  there  are  almost  as  many  sorts 
of  wines  as  there  are  of  soils ;  for  the  wise  Creator 
has  allotted  to  each  country  that  wine  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  constitutions  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  each.  But  what 
shameful  abuse  men  frequently  make  in  the  use  of 
VrJne !  Some  unwise  and  tyrannical  legislatures 
haee  prohibited  the  use  of  it  under  severe  penalties^ 
not  for  fear  of  its  injuring  the  health,  but  from  mer- 
cenary or  superstitious  motives.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  forbidding  the  use 
of  it  to  his  followers.  But  surely  it  would  be  quite 
as  consistent  and  rational  to  prohibit  the  eating  of 
grapes,  whence  that  liquor  is  derived. 

The  adulteration  of  wine  is  a  shameful  and  per- 
nicious practice,  and  deserves  the  severest  cen» 
sure ;  for  should  a  poor  sick  person,  from  the 
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scanty  pittance  of  his  labour,  purchase .  a  little  win« 
to  revive  his  drooping  spirits,  and  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted strength,  instead  of  experiencing  the  de- 
sired effect,  he  would  find  himself  worse,  and  his 
disorder  aggravated,  because  wine  adulterated,  per- 
haps with  pernicious  spirits,  operates  like  poison, 
and,  instead  of  promoting  health,  may  ultimately 
terminate  in  death.  Such  is  the  scandalous  conse- 
quence of  adulterating  wine  ;  yet  even  worse  is  that 
deplorable  abuse  of  it,  by  which  men  poison  them- 
selves by  excess. 

This  liquor  is  a  useful  and  salutary  medicine, 
which  supports  animal  life,  and  diffuses  the  vital 
spirits  through  the  frame,  it  warms  the  blood,  and 
conduces  greatly  to  health ;  but  the  continual  or 
excessive  use  of  wine  destroys  these  beneficial 
effects.  Like  dung  to  a  tree,  so  is  this  liquor  to  the 
human  body  :  it  forwards  the  fruit,  but  injures 
the  tree.  As  a  wise  gardener,  therefore,  only  ap- 
plies Jiis  manure  at  proper  seasons,  and  in  due  pro* 
portions,  as  their  nature  and  constitution  require-- 
thus also  should  we  use  wine.  Let  us  always  re- 
member it  is  only  given  to  recruit  or  refresh  our 
spirits  ;  and  therefore  never  let  us  abuse  a  blessing 
given  by  that1  divine  goodness,  who  is  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

.r~~~~ 

OCT.   13. 

On  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

<   NUMBERS  of  birds  which  io  summer  had  founcja 
bounteous  supply   from    our    fields,  woods,  or  gar- 
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deiis,  are  now  obliged  to  quit  our  climate  to  seek 
nourishnaent  in  other  countries.  Few  pass  thel^ 
winter  with  us.  The  thrush,  the  partridge,  the  wren, 
the  sparrow,  the  raven,  the  crow,  and  the  wood- 
pecker, stay  here,  -but  most  others  leave  us  during 
winter. 

This  migration  is  very  astonishing  ;  and  if  our  at- 
tention has  not  been  directed  to  these  creatures 
while  with  us,  let  us  at  least  bestow  a  reflection  upon 
them  now  they  are  gone.  Some  birds,  without 
flying  very  high,  or  separating  troin  each  other,  draw 
gradually  southward  in  search  oi  that  food  proper 
for  'them  ;  but  they  return  very  soon.  Others, 
called  birds  of  passage,  alter  collecting  together  at 
certain  seasons,  go  otf  in  large  bodies  to  distant 
countries  :  some  go  only  trom  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, where  the  air  and  iooil  draw  them ;  but 
others  cross  the  ocean,  and  take  voyages  of  surpris- 
ing length.  The  best  known  birds  of  passage  are 
quails,  swallows,  wild-ducks,  plovers,  woodcocks, 
and  cranes,  with  some  others  that  teed  on  worms. 

Quails,  in  spring  go  trom  Airica  to  Europe,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  more  moderate  heat.  In  their 
flight  they  look  like  clouds;  and  often  fall  through 
fatigue  on  the  decks  and  rigging  of  ships,  when  they 
are  easily  token 

Swallows  are  different ;  many  of  them  stay  in 
Europe,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes  imder 
ground,  in  marshes,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  rivers  ; 
where  they  remain  firmly  attached  to  each  other, 
out  of  the  way  of  men  and  animals. 

Wild-dticks  -  and  .cranes  also,  every  winter,  seek 
milder  climates.  At  a  certain  day  they  assemble, 
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and  generally  form  themselves  into  two  lines,  which 
unite  in  a  point  like  a  V  reversed  (thus A)  :  one 
birr,  cuts  the  air  in  front,  then  the  rest  always  ex- 
tend in  that  manner,  each  placing  its  bill  on  the 
tail  of  that  before  it.  But  as  the  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ing bird  through  the  resisting  air  must  be  greatest, 
he  is  at  certain  intervals,  like  a  sentinel,  relieved  by 
another  which  takes  his  place,  while  he  returns  into 
the  line. 

However,  all  b  irds  of  passage  do  not  go  in  com- 
pany ;  some  go  quite  alone,  others  with  their  mates 
and  -families,  and  others  in  small  parties.  Their 
passage  is  very  quick,  tor  it  is  computed  that  flying 
only  six  hours  a  day  will  carry  them  200  miles. 
They  might  therefore  traverse  to  any  country  under 
the  line  in  seven  or  eight  days.  This  has  been 
proved  by  swallows,  which  have  been  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Senegal  from  the  9th  of  October,  which  is 
within  eight  or  nine  days  alter'  their  departure  from 
Europe.  T-teiar 

Wfc  cannot  too  much  admire  these  migrations. 
The  difference  of  heat  and  cold,  and  want  Of  food, 
certainly  warn  them  to  change  place;  but  when  the 
air  is  so  mild  they  could  remain  in  it,  and  when  no 
food  is  wanted,  what  is  the  reason  they  still  go  at  the 
appointed  time  ? 

How  do  they  know  their  wants  shall  be  supplied, 
or  that  they  shall  find  a  warmer  climate  ?  How7 
shall  we  account  for  their  leaving  our  countries  all 
at.  the  same  time,  as  if  the  day  of  their  departure 
had  been  unanimously  fixed  ?  What  guides  them 
in  dark  nights  and  without  knowing  the  countries, 
to  pursue  the  direct  course?  These  are  interest- 
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ing,  though  embarrassing  questions,  f>eear.se  we 
know  little  of  the  instinct  and  nature  of  these  ani 
mals.  We  may,  however,  see  in  these  migrations 
the  wise  and  beneficent  direction  of  Providence 
How  wonderful  are  the  means  used  to  preserve  cer- 
tain birds  !  With  what  tender  care  is  their  food  point- 
ed out  when  it  fails  in  some  regions  !  Hence  learn, 
that  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  nature  every- 
thing is  planned  with  infinite  wisdom.  Instinct  lo 
birds  is  what  reason  is  to  man  ;  and  does  it  not 
equally  serve  the  wise  designs  of  God  ?  Let  us  re- 
flect on  the  admirable  guidance  of  providence,  and 
blush  at  our  doubts,  our  cares,  and  our  incredulity. 
That  merciful  God  who  directs  the  course  of  the 
birds,  will  with  equal  goodness  guide  those  on  whom 
he  has  deigned  to  bestow  reason  :  can  man,  the 
lord  of  the  creation,  be  less  the  object  of  the  Al- 
mighty's care  ?  Let  us  trust  to  his  merciful  protec- 
tion and  walk  in  his  way,  and  he  will  preserve  us 
ere  and  afterwards  receive  us  into  glory. 


OCT.  14. 

The  variety  of  Trees. 

GREAT  is  the  variety  among  the  vegetable  tribes, 
yet  there  is  an  equal  diversity  among  trees  ;  for 
some,  like  the  oak,  are  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  roughness,  while  others,  as  the  elm  and  fir,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  it,  by  their  smooth  and  slender 
appearance ;  and  some,  like  the  thorn  and  box, 
never  grow  to  any  considerable  height.  Some  have 
hard  and  nigged  outsides  while  the  birch,  the  ma- 
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pie,  and  tne  poplar,  are  admired  for  their  fine  and 
tfelicate  covering.  Some  are  employed  as ,  decora- 
tions to  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  great,  while 
others  serve  for  the  more  plain,  yet  necessary  pur- 
poses of  life.  Some  are  so  weak  and  slender,  thaf 
they  are  bent  by  every  passing  gale,  while  others  re* 
sist  unshaken  the  boisterous  breath  of  Boreas.  Somq 
attain  to  a  prodigious  height  and  thickness ;  and 
after  they  have  stood  an  hundred  years  they  annu- 
ally increase  in  circumference,  while  others  arrive 
at  their  full  growth  in  a  very  short  time, 

Pliiiy  beheld  with  admiration  these  great  trees, 
the  shell  and  bark  of  which  were  sufficiently  large  to 
be  formed  into  sloops,  containing  thirty  persons. 
What  then  would  he  have  said  to  those  in  Congo,, 
the  cavities  of  which  make  vessels  to  hold  200  men  ? 
or  the  trees,  which  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of 
travellers,  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter  and  can  bear 
the  weight  of  4  or  500  stone  ?  There  are  some  of 
this  species  at  Malabar,  which  are  computed  to  be 
fifty  feet  in  circumference.  The  cocoa-tree,  or  a 
sort  of  palm-tree,  is  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  them 
bear  leaves  which  will  cover  twenty  people.  The 
tutipot,  which  flourishes  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
for  its  gigantic  height  resembles  the  mast  of  a  ship,  is 
equally  famous  for  its  leaves ;  so  immense  is  their 
size,  that  it  is  said  one  of  them  will  securely  shelter 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  from  the  rain ;  and  when 
dried,  they  are  so  useful,  that  they  may  be  folded  up 
like  fans,  are  extremely  light,  and  appear  no  longer 
than  a  man's  arm.  On  Mount  Lebanus  is  still  to  be 
seen  twenty-three  old  cedars,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  escaped  the  deluge.  A  learned  person  who. 
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saw  them,  assures  us  that  ten  men  codd  not  encom 
Dft$*  any  one  of  them  ;  they   must  consequently    be 
thirty   or  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,   which   does 
not    appear    incredible    or  disproportioned  for   trees 
of  some   thousand    years    standing.     The    gum-tree 
which  grows  in   the   islands  of  America,  is     mostly 
fwenty-six  feet    round.     It  is   not,    therefore   proba- 
ble that  the  cedars  are  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  is  re- 
ported,   though    it  is  certain  that  trees  often  live   a 
great   many    years.     There     are     some    apple-trees 
which     have    stood    a    thousand   years  ;  and  if  we 
reckon  the  annual  produce  of  such  an  one  as  I  have 
formerly     observed      we     must     contemplate     with 
amazement   the  prodigious  fertility  of  a  single    pip- 
pin,  which   would    be  sufficient   to  furnish    all  Eu- 
rope   with  trees.     The  great   variety    which  we  dis- 
cover  among  trees   leads  me   to  observe  the   differ- 
ence in  mankind,  with  respect  to  their  situations   in 
life,    their     various   opinions,    their  talents,   and   the 
improvement  they  make  of  them  ;  as  there  is  not   a 
tree  in  the  forest  which  may  not  be  beneficial  to  its 
owner,  so  there  is  not  one  member  of-  society  who  is 
incapable    of    increasing    the    general   good.     One, 
like  the  oak,  is  an  example  of  intrepid  fortitude,  of 
unshaken     constancy ;  another,    who    may  not  pos- 
sess equal  firmness,   has   a  more   gentle  and  comply- 
ing disposition  ;  he  is  as  flexible  as   the  willow,  and 
yields  to  every  zephyr  ;  if  his  soul    be  virtuous,  he 
will  only  give   way  in  lawful,  innocent,  and  indiffer 
ent  .  points.     If  he   be  not  actuated  by  those  prin 
ciples,     he   will    always  embrace  the  strongest  side. 
However   different    the     frees    may    be    from  each 
other,  they  are    equally    the  property  of  the   great 
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Sovereign  of  the  Unirerse,  are  all  cherished  by  the 
same  earth,  warmed  by  the  same  enlivening  beams, 
and  refreshed  by  the  same  fruitful  showers.  Would 
to  heaven  that  human  beings,  however  different  in 
other  respects,  would  with  united  hearts  acknow- 
ledge their  equal  dependance  upon  the  power  and 
beneficence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  his  creatures,  . 
and  as  being  equally  indebted  to  him  for  their  exist- 
ence and  support,  as  well  as  foi»  those  talents  with 
which  his-infinite  goodness  has  pleased  to  endow  them. 
The  lofty  cedar,  which  rises  with  such  majesty  on 
the  summit  of  Lebanus,  is  as  equally  nourished  by 
the  juices  of  the  earth,  and  the  refreshing  rain,  as,.. I 
the  briai  which  springs  at  his  feet ;  and  so  is  the 
divine  blessing  equally  necessary  to  the  happiness  ; .; 
of  the  rich  and  poor. 

The  great  and  honourable  among   mankind  should 
never  forget  the  source   from  whence  their  grandeur    -j 
springs,  and  that  it  is  from    God  alone   they  denv?    I 
their    elevated   station  :  he  alone  can  preserve  thea^-j 
in  it.     He  could  in  a  moment  sap  the  foundation. o*v  -.3 
their  power,   and  degrade  them  to   the  lowest  , state. 
This    thought     will    repress    every    proud     emotion 
which  may  swell  our  bosoms,   and  fill  us  with  a  just 
and    reverent     submission   to  the  great  Author  and 
Preserver    of  our    existence    in    all    Ins     dispensa- 
tions. 
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OCT.  15. 

Tht    T&nptrUiure  in   the  different  Climates  of     h( 
Earth. 

THE  temperature  of  different  countries  appea? 
principally  to  depend  on  their  situation  with  respen 
to  the  sun,  as  all  places  which  are  under  the  sam 
latitude  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  rays.  But 
experience  informs  us  that  heat  and  cold  depend  on 
many  other  causss.  In  places  in  the  same  parallel 
the  seasons  may  be  extremely  different,  and  on  the 
contrary  often  resemble  each  other  under  very  differ- 
ent climates.  Thus  as  accidental  circumstances 
may  occasion  the  heat  to  be  very  unlike  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  by  no  means  so  excessive  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  would  appear  to  promise,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  exact  seasons  and  tempera- 
ture of  each  country.  The  proximity  to  the  sea 
renders  the  climate  milder  ;  of  which  England  and 
the  coasts  of  Norway  are  convincing  proofs. 

The  sea  may  be  frozen  near  the  shore,  because  it 
is  mingled  there  with  fresh  water ;  but  its  saltness 
and  continual  motion  prevents  that  from  happening 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  land.  The 
climate  of  the  adjacent  countries  is  rendered  more 
temperate  by  the  sea  never  being  frozen  in  winter  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  higher  a  place  is  above  the  sea 
the  colder  it  is.  The  air  is  not  only  more  ratified 
there,  and  consequently  contains  less  warmth,,  but 
also  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  occasioned  by  the 
reflection  of  {he  sun  upon  the  earth  falls  upon  low 
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places  and  does  not  reach  the  more  elevated  spots. 
Quito  is  almost  under  the  line,  but  from  its  high 
situation  the  heat  is  moderate.  In  countries  which 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  the  air  is  gene- 
rally excessirely  keen,  the  ice  is  longer  melting  in 
winter,  because  it  is  shaded  by  large  trees  ;  this 
makes  the  upper  air  cold,  which  delays  the  thaw. 
Another  circumstance  allays  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  warm  climates,  their  days  not  being  long,  the 
sun  remains  but  a  short  time  above  the  horizon; 
whereas,  in  colder  countries  the  days  in  summer  are 
extremely  long,  which  renders  them  warmer  thin 
could  be  expected.  The  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
light  beams  of  the  moon,  and  the  twilight,  render 
the  long  nights  more  comfortable. 

Beneath  the  torrid  zone  the  seasons  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  dry  and  wet  weather  than  summer  and 
winter  ;  for  in  summer  time,  that  is,  when  the  sun  is 
longer  above  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  fall  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  the  rains  immediately  commence, 
and  continue  more  or  less  for  some  time  .  so  that  in 
those  countries  the  most  agreeable  season  is,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  lowest  Beyond  the  tropic  the 
weather  is  generally  more  variable  than  within  it 
«nd  the  winds  are,  more  boisterous  in  spring  and 
si  mmer.  The  ground  is  frozen  more  or  less  deep 
in  winter,  but  in  our  climate  it  seldom  exceeds 
thre^  feet.  In  more  northern  climes  the  ground  is 
frozen  deeper  in  winter,  and  thaws  but  a  few  feet  ir 


The  different  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  proportion 
as  tney  retain  more  or  less  the  acquired  heat,  in 
some  degree  occasion  the  variation  in  the  climate, 
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What  amazing  wisdom  and  beneficence  appear 
through  all  these  wonderful  plans  in  nature  ! 

By  thus  regulating  and  adapting  the  seasons  and 
climates  of  different  countries,  the  great  Creator 
has  rendered  the  whole  globe  habitable.  Every 
country  has  such  an  equal  proportion  of  advantages 
and  inconveniences,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  determine  which  deserves  the  preference.  How- 
ever, we  may  certainly  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the 
goodness  of  God  is  displayed  in  every  corner  of  tire 
globe. 


OCT.  16. 

Atmosphere  of  the  Earth , 

THE  air  with  which  the  earth  is  surrounded  is  bv 
no  means  so  pure  and  subtle  as  ether,  being  encuns 
bered  with  all  those  particles  of  thick  vapours  which 
rise  continually  from  the  earth,  and  especially  from 
the  water  :  this  is  stiled  the  atmosphere.  That  part 
which  is  nearest  the  earth,  and  is  denominated  the 
lower  region,  being  oppressed  by  the  upper  air, 
naturally  becomes  thick  and  dense.  This  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  ascended  high 
mountains  :  their  respiration  becomes  more  difficult 
in  proportion  as  they  ascend.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  precise  elevation  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  we  cannot  reach  to  any  considerable 
height  in  the  air.  Neither  can  we  draw  a  certain 
inference  how  ikr  this  mass  of  air  extends,  from  the; 
length  of  twilight ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  morning 
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M flight  to  begin,  and  the  evening  twilight  to  end 
when  the  sun  is  eighteen  degrees  beneath  the  hori- 
Ebn,  and  that  the  latter  twilight  is  occasioned  By  the 
rays  which  strike  the  earth,  and  reflected  by  the 
highest  part  of  the  atmosphere,  there  would  still  con- 
tinue many  difficulties  to  elucidate.  The  atmosphere 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions :  the  lower  ex- 
tends as  high  as  where  the  air  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  rays  reflected  upon  the  earth ;  the  middle 
regkm  commences  where  the  former  one  is  ended, 
and  reaches  as  high  as  the  most  elevated  mountain* 
or  even  as  the  highest  clouds,  and  in  that  space 
where  the  hail,  rain,  or  snow  is  collected.  The 
sold  is  much  more  intense  here  than  in  the  lowefr 
region,  being  only  influenced  by  the  rays  which  fall 
in  a  perpendicular  manner  upon  i1*.  But  the  third 
is  probably  still  colder :  it  extends  from  the  middle 
to  the  extremity  ot  the  atmosphere,  but  its  exact  limits 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

The  particles  and  vapours  which  rise  from  thi 
ground,  and  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed, 
are  of  various  natures:  they  are  watery,  earthy, 
metallic,  and  sulphurous.  Now  as  some  parts  of 
the  earth  abound  in  these  more  than  others,  it  occa- 
sions great  variety  in  the  temperature  of  the  air; 
and  this  difference  is  very  perceptible  even  at  a  lit- 
tle height  A  dense  air  is  more  salubrious  than  d 
light  one,  beause  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
insensible  perspiration  are  promoted  by  it.  When 
.  the  air  is  hcary,  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  great 
serenity,  whereas  a  light  one  is  constantly  attended 
jvith  cloud*,  rain,  and  snow,  which  render  it  very 
damp. '  The  weight  'of  the  air  is  increased  bf 
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vapours,  especially  when  they  are  carried  very  high 
by  the  heat  •  the  atmosphere,  however,  is  still  light^ 
notwithstanding  the  watery  particles  with  which  it  is 
filled.  Too  great  a  drought  parches  up  the  human 
body,  and  is  consequently  very  pernicious,  but  this 
seldoms  happens  except  in  dry  and  sandy  coun- 
tries. 

A  damp  air  is  aiways  very  unwholesome,  for  it  re* 
.axes  the  fibres,  and  obstructs  the  insensible  per- 
spiration ;  and  it  is  apt  to  occasion  putrid  disorders, 
if  it  be  too  close  and  warm  at  the  same  time.  The 
heat  of  the  air  dilates  the  fluids  of  the  human  frame, 
and  occasions  perspirations  which  debilitate  and 
oppress  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  too 
keen,  it  contracts  the  solids  and  congeals  the  fluids, 
which  causes  obstructions  and  inflammation.  The 
most  salutary  air  is  that  which  is  rather  heavy  than 
light,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  and  almost  or 
entirely,  free  from  noxious  vapours.  It  is  in  the  air 
that  the  clouds,  the  rain,  snow,  dew,  thunder,  and 
several  other  ethereal  phenomena  are  formed ;  and 
the  morning  and  evening  twilight  is  produced  also 
by  the  atmosphere.  As  its  rays  shoot  through  this 
mass  of  air,  we  perceive  them  before  the  sun  ap- 
pears, and  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  after  it  is 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon.  By  this  means  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  pole  are  blessed  with  some  cheering 
beams  -of  the  sun  in  winter,  even  after  it  is  set. 

The  atmosphere  is  also  the  mansion  of  the  winds, 
which  have  so  great  an  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the 
«arth,  and  the  health  of  mankind.  If  the  air  wef e 
constantly  serene,  with  no  storms  and  tempests  to 
it  ami  dispel  those  pestilential  vapours  which 
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Continually  rise  in  it,  cities  and  provinces  would 
soon  be  depopulated,  and  this  world  would  be 
changed  into  a  melancholy  desert.  What  reason 
have  we  to  bless  the  Almighty  for  this  beneficial  plan. 
If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  or  if  it  were  different 
from  what  it  is,  this  globe  would  be  a  chaos,  and: 
a  melancholy  place  to  inhabit.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  and  humility  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  Creator,  who  has  ordered 
every  thing  in  nature  so  as  to  conduce  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  felicity  of  his  creatures. 


OCT.  17. 

Proportion  between  Births  and  Deaths. 

IT  evidently  appears  from  the  exact  proportion 
there  has  ever  been  in  all  countries  among  mankind, 
with  respect  to  their  entrance  into  the  world,  anil 
their  exit  from  it,  that  the  Deity  has  not  suffered 
the  fate  of  man  to  be  left  to  a  blind  chance,  but  that 
he  watches  over  us  continually  with  paternal  care. 
By  this  means  the  due  balance  is  preserved,  and  the 
earth  is  neither  too  empty  nor  too  full  of  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  births  generally  exceed  that  of 
deaths ;  for  it  is  computed,  that  for  ten  who  an- 
nually die,  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  born  :  thus 
the  human  species  continually  multiplies.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  number  of  deaths  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  births,  a  country  must  necessarily  be 
depopulated  at  the'  conclusion  of  a  few  centuries  ; 
particularly  as  many  circumstances  may  prevent 
tfc>r,ii!ation,  such  as  the  plague,  the  devastation  of 
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war  and  famine,  celibacy,  and,  lastly,  cities,  espe- 
cially if  they  contain  a  great  many  inhabitants,  tor 
in  them  there  die  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  as 
are  born  From  the  christening  registers  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  born :  it 
is  commonly  computed  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  * 
so  there  are.  a  thousand  and  fifty  males  to  a  thousand 
female  children 

But  the  equality  between  the  sexes  is  restored  by 
deaths  in  military  pursuits,  and  many  other  acci 
dental  causes.  In  large  cities  there  are  commonly 
more  women  than  men,  and  just  the  reverse  in  coun- 
try situations.  The  number  of  children  in  families 
is  also  arranged  with  infinite  wisdom ;  tor  it  is  ob- 
served, that  in  sixty-six  families  there  are  but  ten 
children  baptized  in  a  year.  In  a  populous  coun- 
try there  is  but  one  married  every  year  out  of  fifty 
or  fifty-four  persons ;  and,  one  with  another,  eacn 
marriage  gives  birth  to  tour  children  ;  but  in  great 
cities  we  generally  reckon  about  twenty-five  children 
fcom  ten  marriages.  A  tourth  part  of  every  coun 
try  is  composed  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

In  comparing  together  the  registers  of  mortality 
in  different  countries,  it  is  discovered,  that  in  com- 
mon years,  when  there  has  been  no  epidemic  dis- 
ease, there  is  one  death  out  of  forty  in  villages, 
one  out  of  thirty-two  in  small  towns,  one  out  of 
twenty-eight  in  rniddling-sized  towns,  one  out  of 
twenty-tour  in  '.large  and  populous  cities,  and  one  out 
of  thirty-six  in  a  whole  province.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  annually  die  to  a  thousand  that  live.  Out  of 
a  hundred  children  that  die  in  the  ">*r.  there  are 
always  three  that  came  dead  u?to.  W»e  \ypii<i  *fd 
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there  is  scarcely  one  out  of  two  hundred  that  ex- 
pires in  the  birth.  They  compute  that  but  one 
woman  out  of  an  hundred  and  fiiteen  dies  in  child- 
bed, and  but  one  put  of  four  hundred  in  the  pains  of 
labour.  The  most  precarious,  and  dangerous  time 
with  children  is  in  the  tirst  year  ;  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  are  generally  lost  at  that  ago 
out  of  a  thousand  ;  but  only  eighty  between  the 
first  and  second  year.  In  their  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  year,  the  number  of  death* 
aever  amounted  to  more  than  two  :  this  then  is  the 
least  dangerous  period  of  life. 

This  earth  would  contain^  at  the  same  time,  at 
least  three  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants,  bu,lj 
there  i*  scarcely  a  third  part  of  that  number,  exist 
ing,  or  not  more  than  a  thousand  and  eighty  millions 
at  most,  that  is  to  say,  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
in  Asia,  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  Alrica,  an 
hundred  and  titty  mil  lions  in  America,  and  an  hun-. 
dred  and  thirty  millions  in  Europe.  The  most  natural 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  hence  is,  that  it  evinces 
the  incomprehensible  mercy  of  God,  and  that  the 
life  and  happiness  oi  his  dependant  creatures  are 
precious  in  his  sight. 

If  it  be  not  for  the  operations  of  divine  wisdom,  is 
it  possible  that  such  an  exact  equality  of  births  and 
deaths  would  be  preserved,  and  their  proportioa 
continue  so  regula*  and;  constant  at,  al)  times,  and  10 
tv^;v  situation " 
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OCT.   18. 
The  disasters  incidental  to  Nature. 

EVEN  this  fair  structure  of  nature,  which,  when 
blossoming  in  spring,  delighted  every  sense,  and 
afforded  such  an  infinite  rariety  of  pleasures,  is 
obnoxious  to  those  common  laws  which  govern  all 
created  things.  Its  beauty  is  now  faded  and  disap- 
peared, and  every  day  causes  some  new  revolution 
more  melancholy  than  the  former.  Such,  however, 
is  the  destiny  of  nature.  It  conceals  within  itself 
sources  of  devastation.  Let  us  look  around,  and 
behold  what  distress  is  occasioned  by  the  inundation 
of  rivers,  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of  snow 
and  ice :  whole  villages  overflowed,  fruit  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  large  flocks  destroyed,  and  extensive 
crops  buried  beneath  the  water.  Alas  !  these  arc 
the  sad  monuments  of  the  destructive  and  irresisti- 
ble force  of  this  impetuous  element 

A  shipwreck  appears  to  be  a  fatal  disaster,  as  the 
devouring  bHlows  swallow  up  in  a  moment  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  have  founded  a  common- 
wealth. Immense  sums,  which  perhaps  have  been 
the  fruit  of  many  ages  of  industry,  are  buried  in  the 
deep.  With  what  horror  must  it  strike  the  mind  to 
behold  the  tempestuous  ocean,  to  hear  the  heart- 
rending shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  the  tremendous 
crash  of  the  vessel  when  it  splits  to  pieces. 

Excessive  heat  and  long-continued  drought  are 
also  the  occasion  of  great  calamities  :  the  grass  and 
the  plants  are  withered,  the  earth  is  parched  up,  and 
we  are  stifled  with  the  burning  sand  ;  the  waters  by 
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Degrees  grow  stagnant  and  corrupt,  and  become 
poisonous  to  the  flocks.  Heat  and  putrifaction 
give  birth  also  to  an  immense  number  of  insects, 
which  are  destructive  to  every  thing  before  them  ; 
and  if  they  die  to-day,  are  succeeded  by  another 
generation  to-morrow.  Famine,  the  cruel  com- 
panion of  death,  moves  in  their  tittin,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  the  plague.  Thus  all  these  evils  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  one  single  bad  year,  a  war,  or  an  infec- 
tious disease.  What  confusion  and  destruction  are 
caused  by  earthquakes,  which  are  become  more  and 
more  frequent  !  Pestilential  vapours  boil  up  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  a  destructive  fire 
spreads  death  on  every  side.  Often  on  a  sudden,. 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  earth  trembles,  whole 
cities  are  overthrown,  and  thousands  of  unhappy 
people  are  buried  in  the  ruins.  What  an  awful 
sight  is  a  volcano  !  Here  nature,  which  is  so  lovely, 
changes  her  appearance,  and  becomes  terrific. 
Whilst  I  am  contemplating  this  dreadful  scene,  I 
exclaim  to  myself,  How  imperfect  is  every  thing  but 
the  great  Creator  himself ! 

The  way  to  triumph  over  the  desolations  of  nature 
is,  to  experience  a  sacred  and  true  delight  in  the  con- 
templations of  his  divine  attributes,  and  to  be  sensi- 
ble that  he  alone  is  our  sovereign  good.  What  also 
is  so  proper  to  excite  our  love  and  gratitude  as  to* 
remember  that  he  makes  even  these  calamities  coi> 
duce  to  our  comfort  ?  These  apparent  disorders  in 
nature  prevent  infinitely  greater  evils,  which  would 
Certainly  happen  if  the  destructive  matter,  such  as 
subterraneous  fires  and  vapours,  were  to  remain  col* 
tectedand  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartn. 
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When  we  are  merely  spectators  of  the  evils  which 
surround  us,  and  are  not  personally  involved  in 
them,  ought  not  our  hearts  to  glow  with  gratitude  to 
that  great  Being  who  has  designed  to  spare  us,  and  be 
filled  with  sentiments  of  commiseration  and  charity 
towards  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures?  Let  us 
never  be  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  others,  nor 
listen  with  indifference  to  the  calamities  of  those 
people  who  are  most  remote  from  us,  as  if  nothing  was 
to  effect  us  but  what  was  actually  related  to  our- 
selves. There  is  not  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of 
earthly  events  which  does  not  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
degree  belong  to  each  of  us.  Were  these  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  greater  sinners,  or  more  deserving 
of  punishment  than  we  are  ?  Why  are  they  destroyed 
whilst  we  are  still  preserved  ? 

Are  those  countries  where  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes make  such  havoc  more  sullied  with  crimes 
than  the  places  which  we  inhabit  ?  The  final  catas- 
trophe of  nature  will  be  still  in  another  manner 
terrible  to  us.  This  world  is  not  eternal.  Having 
successively  experienced  every  kind  of  evil,  the  mo- 
ment of  its  total  dissolution  will  at  length  arrive. 
Nature  still  flourishes,  but  grows  visibly  old.  It  is 
only  by  labour  and  industry-  that  we  extract  those 
fruits  from  the  earth,  which  it  bore  spontaneously 
for  our  ancestors,  and  which  they  gathered  with  lit- 
tle trouble.  Perish  then  thou  land  of  our  pilgrim- 
age, since  thou  art  designed  to  perish.  We  have  no 
permanent  abode  here  :  let  us  then  seek  that  king- 
dom which  is  to  corne,  eternal  in  the  heavens ! 

To  the.  end   of  time  it  will  ever  be  the   work    of 
God  to  destroy  and  to  create.     If  he  never  destroyed 
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\ve  should  never  behold  any  new  creation.  We 
should  experience  no  trials  to  proveour  resignation 
and  patience.  We  should  not  be  so  sensible  of  the 
infinite  value  of  true  religion  which  supports  and 
consoles  the  mind  under  theinost  trying  calamities, 
and  exalts  the  soul  above  thesorrows of  this trausi 
lory  scene.  Let  this  then  be  the  result  of  our  re- 
flections, and  let  us  always  continue  to  cherish 
these  sencations  in  our  bosoms. 


OCT.  19. 

On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood* 

•*/. 

OF  all  the  various  movements  in  the  human  frame, 
there  are  none  more  important  and  mysterious 
than  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  There  is  some- 
thing so  surprising  in  this  motion,  that  it  strikes 
the  mind,  renders  us  more  sensible  of  the  contract* 
ed  limits  of  finite  understandings,  and  inspires  us 
with  the  profoundest  admiration  of  the  supreme 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  heart, which  is  situated  nearthemiddleofthe 
chest,  between  the  two  lungs,  is  a  muscular  intes- 
tine, which  forms  two  cavities,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  partition.  This  machine  is' 
continually  in  motion,  contracting  and  dilating  by 
turns.  From  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  pro- 
ceeds the  trimk  of  an  artery  called  the  aorta,  or 
great  artery.  This  is  soon  divided  into  several 
branches,  some  descending,  and  others  ascending, 
These  numberless  branches.,  which  become  smaller 
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and  finer  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  removed 
from  the  heart,  spread  and  disperse  over  every  part 
of  the  body.  The  right  ventricle,  by  contracting 
pushes  the  blood  into  these  arteries  with  so  much 
force,  that  it  proceeds  to  the  extremities  of  the 
smallest  and  most  distant  branches.  This  motion 
is  stiled  the  pulses  :  it  is  caused  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  is  quicker  or  slower  in  proportion  as  that 
contracts  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  Certain  arte- 
ries through  which  the  blood  circulates,  absorb  the 
aqueous  particles,  others  the  oily,  and  others  the 
saline. 

Where  the  arteries  are  dispersed  in  other  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  the  milk  or  fat  is  secreted,  or 
other  humours  which  are  necessary  for  certain  pur- 
poses, or  are  expelled  from  the  body  as  useless. 

That  part  of  the  blood  which  remains  having  been 
thus  purified,  flows  into  the  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries in  such  a  manner,  that  the  small  red  globules 
may  be  distinctly  seen  w  ith  the  assistance  of  a  mi- 
croscope rolling  one  after  another.  But  these  in- 
considerable channels  gradually  increase,  and  form 
larger  vessels,  which  grow  wider  by  degrees,  and  are 
called  veins.  And  thus  by  this  wonderful  contriv- 
ance the  blood  is  conveyed  back  into  the  heart  in 
the  same  way  as  it  proceeded  from  it.  These  veins, 
therefore,  carry  back  the  blood  to  the  heart  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  lower  as  well  as  upper,  by 
a  canal  which  opens  a  passage  into  the  right  ventri- 
cle. It  does  not  pass  directly  into  the  left  ventricle, 
but  it  is  iormed  into  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the 
contraction  of  the  heart,  and  this  disperses  it  through 
the  lungs  by  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications. 
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Here  the  blood  which  has  circulated  throughout 
the  body,  has  acquired  such  a  decree  of  warmth  by 
friction,  that  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  cooled  by 
the  fresh  air  which  is  brought  into  the  lungs  by  re- 
spiration, before  the  circulation  re- commences. 

Thus  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  performed, 
passing  trom  the  heart  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
the  body  by  the  assistance  of  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turning again  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins.  Such  is  the  admirable  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  men  and  animals  !  But 
how  many  obscurities  still  remain  to  fathom  on  this 
intricate  subject !  Here  we  are  lost  in  wonder, 
which  convinces  us  that  the  present  confined  state  of 
the  human  understanding  is  incapable  of  perfectly 
comprehending  this  master- piece  of  divine  wisdom. 
For  instance,  is  it  not  amazing  that  the  motion  of 
the  heart  should  incessantly  continue  for  seventy, 
eighty,  or  an  hundred  years,  and  the  machine  neither 
wear  out  or  decay  ?  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body  is  performed  twenty-four  times 
in  every  hour,  and  consequently  passes  through  the 
whole  body  576  times  every  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
as  the  heart  propels  two  ounces  of  blood  into  the 
aorta  at  each  contraction  from  thence  it  appears 
that  7,200  ounces,  that  is  600  pounds,  of  blood  pass 
through  the  heart  in  the  space  of  one  hour.  This 
alone  may  fill  our  souls  with  amazement,  but  pro- 
bably there  are  many  other  wonderful  circumstances 
in  this  circulation  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
or  of  which  we  have  but  a  very  confused  or  im- 
perfect idea.  The  most  admirable  mechanism  and 
corporeal  periecticn  are  united  in  man.  Every 
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member,  every  sense,  declare  him  lord  of  the  cro 
ation.  An  innumerable  variety  of  invisible  chan- 
nels are  formed,  measured,  and  united  in  a 
manner  which  surpasses  the  profoundest  skill  and 
art  of  man  to  contrive,  and  which  convey,  disperse, 
and  continually  regulate  the  precious  fluid,  on  which 
our  frail  existence  depends.  In  this  universal  mo- 
tion, this  constant  flux  and  reflux,  the  utmost  order 
and  regularity  are  preserved,  every  thing  remains  in 
its  appointed  situation,  and  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony exists.  This  order  is  preserved  also  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  throughout 
all  nature. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  pursue  their  destined 
course  in  a  regular  and  certain  motion.  The  air  is 
not  only  in  continual  motion,  but  perpetually  circu 
lates  round  the  earth  :  and  the  waters  also  roll  on 
in  an  uninterrupted  course.  The  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean,  and  vapours  continually  arise 
from  the  vast  surface  of  this  tempestuous  element, 
•which  are  lormed  again  into  clouds :  tliese  descend 
in  showers  of  rain,  which  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  fill  the  springs  with  water,  which  increas- 
ing by  insensible  degrees,  at  length  become  rivers, 
and  then  return  again  to  swell  the  ocean. 

The  fertile  earth  annurally  produces  plants,  and 
even  yet  its  sources  are  never  exhausted,  as  the  con- 
tinual circulation  of  nutritive  juices  repairs  her 
losses,  and  restores  to  her  what  she  bestows  on  us. 
But  whilst  we  are  surveying  all  these  various  revolu- 
tions in  nature,  let  us  direct  our  minds  to  the  first 
great  Cause  who  has  so  constructed  this  great  fabric 
o.f  the  world,  that  every  thing  is  in  continual  actioii.. 
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OCT.  20. 

Proportion   of  different    parts   of    the     Human 
Body. 

GOD  has  constructed  the  human  body  with  the 
utmost  wisdom,  preserved  the  most  exact  proportion 
through  every  part,  and  adapted  every  member  to 
its  proper  function.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
only  need  compute  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
human  frame  by  a  certain  settled  proportion.  The 
height  of  the  body  is  generally  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  which  are  denominated  faces,  according  to 
the  technical  term  ;  for  a  man's  face  was  the  first 
rule  of  these  measures.  The  first  includes  the  whole 
face,  which  begins  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  above  the 
forehead  ;  from  that  point  to  the  summit  of  the  liead 
is  computed  the  third  part  of  the  face,  of,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  length  of  the  nose.  So  that  there  is 
a  face  and  the  third  of  a  face  in  length  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  There 
are  two-thirds  of  a  face  between  the  bottom  of 
the  chin  and  the  hollow  of  the  collar  bones,  and 
thus  the  height  from  the  collar-bones  to  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  double  the  length  of  the  visage, 
wliich  makes  the  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
body. 

Another  face  is  reckoned  from  the  collar-bones  to 
the  bottom  of  the  breasts.  The  fourth  commences 
below  the  breasts,  and  ends  at  the  middle  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  filth  is  half  the  length  of  a  man. 
Two  faces  are  reckoned  from  the  thigh  to  the 
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and  the  knee  itself  is  half  a  one.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  knee  to  tlie  insteo  is  two  faces,  which  in  all 
make  up  nine  and  a  half;  and  from  the  instep  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  heing  half  a  face,  it  completes 
the  ten  faces  into  which  the  human  body  is  divided. 
This  division  has  been  made  for  men  in  general,  but 
persons  who  are  extremely  tall  have  half  a  face  more 
between  the  breasts  and  the  middle ;  and  it  is  the 
superiority  of  height  in  that  part  of  the  body  which 
constitutes  an  elegant  figure.  When  the  arms  are 
extended  in  an  horizontal  direction,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  longest  finger  of  each  hand  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  one 
face  length  from  the  hollow  of  the  collar-bone  to  the 
joints  which  unite  the  shoulder-bone ;  when  the  arm 
hangs  dow  n,  it  is  computed  at  four  faces  ;  two  from 
the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbows  and  two  are  reck- 
oned from  the  elbow  to  the  beginning  of  the  little 
finger,  which  makes  rive  faces  for  each  arm,  in  all 
ten  faces,  which  is  the  length  of  the  whole  body. 
The  hand  is  one  face ;  the  thumb,  as  well  as  the 
longest  toe,  is  the  third  of  one,  or  the  length  of  the 
nose. 

The  length  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  equal  to  a 
sixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole  body.  There 
is  also  a  particular  measure  to  compute  the  thick- 
ness of  the  body  and  limbs.  That  of  the  finger  is 
commonly  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  length,  and  the 
-breadth  of  the  little  finger  makes  the  .forty-eighth  part 
The  hand  is  three  times  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and 
the  body  six  times  as  thick  as  the  hand.  The  height 
of  the  human  body  is  considerably  different.  The 
most  lofty  stature  is  from  five  foet  four  or  five 
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inches  to  six  feet  two  or  three  inches.  The  middle 
size  is  from  five  feet  and  an  inch  to  five  feet  four, 
and  u  diminutive  one  is  under  five  feet.  Females 
in  general  are  two  or  three  inches  shorter  than  men  : 
their  chests  are  higher,  and  project  farther,  so  that 
the  chest  is  thicker  in  women,  and  broader  in  men, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  human 
species  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brains  than  any 
other  animal  of  an  equal  or  superior  size  :  they  have 
even  a  greater  quantity  than  the  ox  or  horse.  A 
man  who  weighs  an  hundred  pounds,  has  in  general 
four  pounds  of  brains.  Infants  who  are  born  in 
due  time  weigh  eight  pounds  at  most,  and  five  at 
the  least  ;  one  foot  and  eleven  inches  is  the  utmost 
length,  and  one  foot  six  inches  the  least.  Thus 
then  we  perceive  that  the  human  body,  whether 
taken  together  or  in  distinct  and  separate  parts,  is 
formed  by  precise  and  unerring  rules,  and  that  the 
utmost  harmony  is  preserved,  both  with  respect  to 
the  size  and  form,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  its 
various  members.  Every  thing  is  well  proportion- 
ed ;  none  greater  or  smaller  than  is  required  by 
their  union  and  connection  with  other  limbs,  or  the 
general  design  of  the  whole  machine.  Though  cer-, 
tain  disproportions  in  the  size,  formation,  and  dis- 
position of  the  parts  may  not  be  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  principal  purposes  of  them,  yet  they 
destroy  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  .external  appear- 
ances, and  are  unpleasant  to  the  sight.  Those  then 
whose  limbs  are  well-proportioned  should  with 
grateful  hearts  acknowledge  this  favour,  and  always 
devote  them  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Him  who  is 
the  former  of  them. 
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OCT.  21. 

Navigation. 

NAVIGATION  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
that  it  will  give  rise  to  many  serious  reflections  in  a 
contemplative  mind. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  ponderous  a  mass  as  a, 
ship  should  be  borne  with  little  danger  and  diffi- 
culty upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ?  The  weight 
of  a  ship  is  greater  than  may  be  imagined,  but  it 
requires  but  little  trouble  to  comprehend  that  its 
pressure  on  the  water  must  be  prodigious.  A  man 
of  war,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a  thousand 
men,  carries  seventy  or  a  hundred  guns,  and  must 
generally  be  stored  with  three  months  provisions  to 
support  so  large  a  multitude.  Now  it  we  reckon 
each  man  to  weigh  but  an  hundred  pounds,  and 
each  gun  but  six  stone  (though  there  are  some  that 
are  forty),  and  comparing  each  man  to  eat  but  three 
pounds  a  day,  this  moderate  calculation  amounts  to 
381,200  pounds  weight.  Still  the  weight  of  the  ship 
is  not  included,  with  rigging  and  materials  necessary 
to  preserve  it  in  a  proper  state,  and  to  load  the 
cannon.  These  articles  will  certainly  equal  the 
former  sum.  And  is  it  not  almost  inconceivable 
and  apparently  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
this  enormous  mass  should  be  moved  by  a  very  gen- 
tl*>  breeze  ?  And  yet  this  is  so  natural,  that  it  would 
be  considered  miraculous  if  it  were  otherwise. 

This  prodigious  load  is  not  borne  on  by  the  wind. 
The  question  then  is,  how  this  stupendous  mass  can 
sail  on  the  water  ;  the  parts  of  which  not  being 
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united  together,  cannot  have  sufficient  force  or 
'consistency  to  support  so  large  a  body.  This  effect 
is  produced  by  equilibrium,  the  vessel  sinks  till  the 
volume  of  water  it  removes  is  equal  to  its  own  size. 
Let  us  conceive  the  ship  to  be  120  feet  long,  and  15 
broad,  and  that  it  plunges  2  feet  deep,  that  is  3,600 
feet  of  water,  or  that  cargo  weight,  as  one  takes  place 
of  the  other. 

The  art  of  navigation,  in  ahtient  times,  was  not 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  but  was  at- 
tended with  more  danger  and  difficulty  than  at  pre- 
sont.  They  never  ventured  tar  into  the  open  sea, 
but  only  sailed  along  the  coast  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  we  cross  the  ocean  with  much  more  secority 
since  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Before 
this  invaluable  discovery,  it  was  considered  a  great 
exploit  to  make  short  sea  voyages.  In  Homer's 
time  it  required  great  caution  and  immense  pre- 
parations before  the  heroes  resolved  to  cross  the 
JEgean  Sea.  The  expedition  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  to  the  island  of  Colchis  was  considered 
as  a-  wonder  of  the  world  :  but  what  are  these  in 
comparison  to  the  long  and  distant  voyages  which 
our  pilots  make,  by  the  assistance  of  the  compass:' 
The  needle  continually  pointed  to  the  north,  in- 
forms the  navigator  the  region  he  is  in,  and  that 
towards  which  he  directs  his  course.  • 

Though  many  may  not  have  reflected  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  navigation,  yet  it  is  to  this  source  we  are, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  indebted  for  a  great  part 
-of  the  necessary  subsistence  of  life. 

The  spices  and  medicines  which  are  imported  from 
distant  countries  could  not  be  produced  without 
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considerable  trouble  and  expense,  if  they  were  no 
conveyed  into  our  harbours  by  trading  vessels. 

It  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  if  every  thing 
were  obliged  to  be  brought  by  land;  the  following 
calculation  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
The  freight  of  a  ship  is  reckoned  by  tons ;  there  are 
many  which  bear  600  tons.  A  ton  weighs  2,000 
pounds.  Thus  a  ship  of  600  tons  carries  1,200,000 
pounds.  Now,  allowing  1,000  pounds  to  each 
horse,  it  would  require  3 la  four-horse  carnages,  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  men,  and  1,248  horses  to 
carry  that  weight.  But  then  commerce  also  would 
be  interrupted,  we  should  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
produce  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  would  be  very  expen- 
sive. Besides,  should  not  navigation  be  considered 
as  an  inestimable  blessing,  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
sublime  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  remotest  nations 
of  the  world?  This  consideration  alone  must  in* 
spire  us  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

And  ought  we  not  also  to  be  thankful  to  Him  that 
cur  situation  does  not  oblige  us  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  or  even  the  scanty 
mean  of  a  bare  subsistence  ?  Whilst  we  are  from 
these  dangers,  and  enjoy  in  peace  the  society  of  our 
families,  should  we  not  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty  for  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  undertake  long  and  dangerous  voyages  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  and  consequently  for  the  pro- 
fit of  every  individual  in  particular  ? 
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V^      '  "!»      * 

Beasts  of  Burden, 

THIS  species  ot  animals  are  so  very  serviceable 
to  us,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  examine 
their  various  properties,  and  consider  them  worthy 
our  attention.  The  horse  is  the  most  profitable 
of  all  domestic  animals,  and  performs  his  work 
whh  less  constraint  than  any  other  :  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  and  brings  us  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
he  tamely  submits  to  the  most  laborious  work,  and  is 
rewarded  only  with  a  frugal  and  moderate  subsistence, 
He  shares  nit.h  man  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  and 
the  clangers  of  the  martial  field,  he  is  a  creature  en- 
tirely resigned  to  his  master's  will,  and  apparently 
anticipates  his  commands  by  the  quickness  and  pre- 
cision of  his  motion,  and  by  this  means  expresses  and 
executes  them.  He  never  refuses  his  assistance,  but 
will  employ  his  utmost  strength,  completely  exhaust 
it,  even  die  in  his  master's  service, 

The  horse  has  a  natural  propensity  to  love  and 
fear  mankind,  and  is  very  sensible  to  their  caresses, 
•A-hich  mitigate  his  toil,  and  render  his  labours  pleas- 
ing. He  excels  all  animals  in  the  proportion  of  his 
limbs  aiid  the  beauty  of  his  form,  every  part  is  ele- 
gant and  regular  ;  the  exact  proportion  of  his  head 
gives  him  a  light  and  sprightly  appearance,  which  is 
heightened  also  by  the  beauty  of  jiis  chest.  His 
carriage  is  stately  and  noble,  his  step  majestic  ;  and 
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animation,  strength,  pride,  and  intrepidity  are  mark- 
ed in  every  limb. 

The  ox  does  not  possess  the  pleasing  elegance  of 
the  horse,  but  he  is  strong  and  hardy,  can  bear  heavy 
burdens,  and  is  contented  with  poor  provisions.  His 
blood,  his  sk'n,  flesh,  fat,  and  horns,  are  each  ap- 
plied to  separate  purposes  ;  and  his  dung  is  excel- 
lent manure  lor  enriching  the  ground.  This  animal 
is  remarkable  for  the  construction  of  his  organs  of 
digestion  :  he  has  four  stomachs,  the  first  of  which 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
of  food  ;  the  third  stomach  has  eighty-eight  folds 
which  assist  the  digestion  :  while  tlie  sheep  and  goat 
have  but  thirty-six. 

Though  the  ass  may  be  destitute  of  beamy  in  his 
external  appearance,  yet  he  possesses  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  is  very  serviceable  to  man.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  the 
horse,  but  is  quiet,  simple,  and  obedient  :  he  has  no 
stateliness,  but  proceeds  with  a  steady  pace,  and 
bears  his  load  without  resistance  or  ripening  :  he  is 
equally  temperate  both  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  food  ;  thistles  are  his  fare,  and  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  vegetables  ;  he  is  pati- 
ent, laborious,  and  indefatigable,  and  is  of 'constant 
and  essential  advantage  to  his  owner. 

It  is  worth  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  the  number  of  domestic  animals  iar  exceeds  that 
of  wild  beasts.  It  the  latter  increased  as  rapidly  as 
the  former,  this  world  would  be  a  desert  waste. 
Must  not  oi»r  hearts  glow  with  gratitude  to  that  in- 
finite goodness  which  has  bestowed  on  us  the  go- 
vernment of  these  animals,  sufficient  skill  and 
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strength  to  subdue  them,  an  entire  dominion  over 
their  natures,  to  model  them  as  we  please,  to  com- 
pel them  to  implicit  obedience,  and  to  employ  them, 
in  the  most  necessary  and  laborious  work  ? 

We  are  indebted  for  this  power  to  God,  which  in 
a  still  farther  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  attri- 
butes. If  God  had  not  impressed  these  creatures 
with  an  instinctive  fear  of  man,  we  should  be  unable 
to  subdue  them  by  force.  Since  then  it  is_  the  Deity 
who  has  given  us  our  influence  over  them,  we  ar£ 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  fault  in  abusing  the  trust 
reposed  in  us  by  our  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  of 
them. 


OCT.  23. 
The  Winter  Sowing  Time. 

AT  this  period  great  jpart  of  the  food  which  is 
destined  for  men  and  animals  is  deposited  in  the 
ground.  The  farmer  lias  sowed  his  winter  corn, 
and  enjoys  some  respite  from  his  former  labours. 

The  fields  are  gradually  covered  with  a  beautifu; 
verdure,  and  his  heart  exults  with  the  delightful 
prospect  of  a  plenteous  harvest.  Nature  is  unfold- 
ing- her  treasures;  but  at  first  her  operations  are 
performed  in  secret,  yet  they  may  be  discovered  by 
taking  some  of  the  grains  from  the  earth  when  they 
begin  to  shoot.  When  the  gram  has  been  two  days 
in  the  ground,  it  is  swelled  by  tne  nutritious  juices 
of  the  earth,  and  begins  to  open.  The  germ  is  al- 
ways placed  at  one  end  of  the  plant,  and  that  part 
which  is  neafeaf  tilt  outsido  of  the  grain  is  the 
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embryo  of  the  future  plant ;  that  part  turned  in- 
wards is  the  stalk  and  head.  When  the  corn  has 
been  sown  twenty-four  hours  it  begins  to  burst  the 
coat,  and  disengages  itself ;  the  root  and  stalk  ap- 
pear, the  former  of  \\hich  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath, 
•which  it  bursts  open.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
other  roots  shoot  out  at  the  sides,  and  disengage 
themselves  from  their  coverings. 

The  fifth  or  sixth  day  a  green  blade  appears  above 
the  ground,  and  remains  in  that  state  till  the  fine 
season  advances,  when  the  ear  bursts  forth  from  its 
coat,  which  had  protected  it  from  the  cold  and  in- 
clement weather  during  the  rigours  of  winter. 

This  progressive  advancement  in  the  vegetable 
•s-orld  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
human  life.  Our  present  existence  is  but  the  germ 
from  whence  an  everlasting  life  is  to  spring  ;  this  is 
our  seed  time  ;  and  at  present  we  can  perceive  but 
a  very  small  and  imperfect  growth.  In  this,  state 
the  corn  or  fruit  will  arrive  at  maturity.  We  live 
in  hope  of  a  glorious  harvest,  but  it  will  not  be  reap- 
ed on  earth. 

The  farmer  has  planted  his  seed,  and  consigned 
it  to  corruption,  rain,  storm,  and  scorching  heat. 
Unacquainted  with  the  recompense  he  shall  receive 
from  the  toil,  and  the  result  of  his  care  and  anxiety. 

This  is  entirely  similar  to  the  state  of  the  spiritual 
seed.  Let  us  not  boast  of  what  we  have  sown,  nor 
be  discouraged  if  we  reap  not  immediately  the  pro- 
duce of  it.  Let  us  never  be  weary  of  sowing  to  the 
Spirit,  and  possibly  our  righteous  works,  ho^evei 
inconsiderable,  may  be  productive  of  future  bene- 
ficial consequences. 
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When  we  have  planted  the  seed,  and  done  every 
thing  in  our  power,  let  us  leave  the  result  to  God 
and  wait  with  patience  and  contentment  till  we  re* 
ceive  the  reward  of  our  toil  ;  and,  like  the  pious 
farmer,  implore  his  blessing  on  our  earnest  en- 
deavours. 


OCT.  24. 
The  particular  Providence  of  God. 

IT  would  be  a  melancholy  consideration  for  tne 
world  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  opinion 
of  Deists,  that  there  is  no  particular  superintendence 
over  the  affairs  of  individuals,  but  only  an  universal 
providence  for  the  protection  of  the  species  in  general. 
Is  not  the  Deity  of  infidels  unworthy  the  title,  if 
he  possesses  neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  pre- 
side over  every  distinct  part  of  the  creation  he  has 
formed,  nor  interests  himself  in  the  happiness  of 
each  of  his  dependent  creatures. 

But  reason  and  revelation  afford  us  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  universal  and  special  government 
of  God,  that  his  protection  is  extended  to  each  of  his 
creatures  ;  and  from  thence  we  may  draw  the  purest 
springs  of  consolation.  Let  us  not  say,  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Almighty  to  attend  to  the 
various  concerns  of  individuals.  The  whole  uni- 
verse i-s  but  a  particle  of  dust  in  comparison  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  Jehovah. 
'What  can  be  called  mean  or  contemptible?  Is 
there  not  less  difference  between  one  man  and  a 
whole  nation,  than  between  a  whole  nation  and 
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these  immense  globes,  which  appear  so  inconsider- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude  r  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  must  convince  us  that  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  day, 
and  the,  whole  universe  but  as  a  drop  in  comparison 
Tvith  the  ocean,  there  is  nothing  in  itself  either  great 
or  small,  or  any  event,  however  trifling,  unworthy  his 
notice. 

If  we  examine  the  smallest  plant,  or  the  least  in- 
sect that  can  be,  dissected,  we  shall  perceive  the  same 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  minutest  part  which  ap- 
pears in  the  construction  of  the  whole.  The  smallest 
fibre  contributes  equally  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  plajit  or  animal,  as  they  conduce  to  the  per 
fection  of  the  whole  species,  or  the  whole  species  to 
th,e  order  and  perfection  of  nature.  If  the  Deity 
has  deigned  to  create  these  apparently  despicable 
'creatures,  why  should  he  consider  them  beneatn  his 
protecting  and  preserving  care  ? 

The  light  of  reason  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
God's  universal  care,  but  the  brighter  beams  of  re- 
ligion confirm  it.  That  assures  us,  that  even  the 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  From  thence 
our  Blessed  Saviour  draws  the  following  conclusion. 
That  with  much  greater  reason  we  may  exoect  the 
divine  interposition  in  more  important  matters,  and 
that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  honour  us  with  his  special 
notice.  Teach  us,  O  God,  when  we  behold  the 
directions  and  designs  of  thy  providence,  to  adore 
thee  with  the  liveliest  faith  and  most  heartfelt  grati 
tude !  Let  me  confide  in  that  providence  which 
the  infidel  would  persuade  me  from  beiieving  ;  let 
me  remember  that  it*  mysterious  ways  will  be  im~ 
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veiled  with  all  their  splendour  in  another  world,  and 
that  this  is  a  transitory  state,  full  of  ignorance  and 
guilt,  and  which  we  are  shortly  to  leave.  Let  us  be 
astonished  at  the  infinite  condescention  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  he  deigns  to  think  of  us. 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  Should  not 
these  motives  stimulate  us  to  a  perseverance  in  a  re- 
ligious course,  and  induce  us  to  guard  against  ever> 
appearance  of  evil. 

Never  suffer  us  to  be  stumbled  by  the  obscurity 
of  thy  ways,  but  may  all  the  dispensations  of  thy  pro- 
vidence terminate  in  our  everlasting  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ. 


OCT.  25. 

The  Measure  and  Division  of  Time. 

TIME  is  measured  and  divided  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  more  especially  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  the  apparent  course 
of  the  sun  round  the  earth.  These  two  globes  have 
the  most  material  influence  on  the  state  of  our 
world.  The  course  of  the  moon  is  only  calculated 
in  a  partial  degree  to  measure  the  time  on  our 
earth  ;  and  that  of  the  sun  most  undoubtedly  regu- 
iates  what  we  denominate  time,  from  the  nearest  to 
tno  remotest  planet  which  belongs  to  our  system. 
f  our  and  twenty  hours  is  the  space  of  time  in  which 
tne  sun  makes  its  diurnal  revolution  round  the 
giobe  wmcn  we  inhabit ;  or,  to  express  it  with  more 
propriety,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Coper- 
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nican  system,  which  is  now  indisputably  established, 
it  is  the  period  of  time  which  our  earth  requires  to 
revolve  err  its-  own  aj^is.  That  portion  of  this  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  visible  horizon  1:1 
any  part  of  the  globe,  is  called  artificial  day.  This 
is  when  the  light  is  determined  by  the  rising  anu  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  The  time  of  darkness,  or  that 
space  of  time  during  which  the  sun  disappears  be- 
neath the  horizon,  we  call  night.  The  day  and 
night  together  constitute  the  solar  day,  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  we  again  divide  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  which  we  call  hours.  Each  hour  is 
again  divided  into  sixty  equal  parts,  called  minutes ; 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  and  each  second  into 
sixty  thirds. 

This  division  of  the  day  into  hours,  minutes,  Sec. 
is  well  expressed  by  the  regular  motion  of  the  sha- 
dow on  a  sun-dial,  or  by  the  hands  of  a  clock.  A 
good  sun-dial  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  marks  the 
hour  with  invariable  precision  ;  while  a  clock  or 
watch,  though,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  which  the  persevering  industry  of  man 
ever  produced,  is  liable  to  perpetual  accidents, 
and,  even  independent  of  them,  frequently  re- 
quires renewed  regulation.  Most  Europeans,  in 
common  lite,  begin  their  hours  of  the  day  at 
noon,  from  whence  they  reckon  twelve  to  mid- 
night, and  twelve  more  to  the  return  of  noon. 
The  Italians  begin  the  day  at  sun-set,  and 
reckon  twenty-four  hours  from  thence  to  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  The  Turks  begin  their  day  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  sun-set ;  they  reckon 
fiom  thence  welve  equal  hours,  and  when  (hey  are 
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elapsed,  they  reckon  twelve  more  to  the  following 
evening.  The  Jews  commence  the  day  at  sun-set ; 
from  thence  they  reckon  twelve  equal  hours  to  sun- 
rise, and  the  snme  number  again  to  sun-set ;  conse- 
quently their  hours  of  the  day  are  longer  or  shorter 
than  those  of  the  night  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
length  of  the  day  and  night.  A  week  comprehends 
the  space  of  seven  days.  A  solar  month  is  the  time 
the  sun  requires  to  traverse  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  ; 
but  those  months  do  not  commence  or  terminate 
precisely  as  that  body  enters  a  new  sign.  The  lunar 
month  occupies  the  space  of  time  between  two  new- 
moons,  that  is,  twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and 
forty-four  minutes.  The  solar  year  includes  twelve 
solar  months,  which  is  the  time  of  the  sun's  progress 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  we 
generally  reckon  in  that  time  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty  minutes.  This 
period  of  time  constitutes  the  year,  now  commonly 
used  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Our  common  year 
begins  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  sun  has  entered 
Capricorn.  This  various  division  of  time  however 
unimportant  it  may  appear  in  itself,  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  very  material  consequence,  if  considered  with 
respect  to  the  moral  application  of  it,  as  connected 
with  the  present  state"  of  existence  in  which  man  is 
placed.  The  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
of  which  our  mortal  life  is  composed,  are  gifts  be- 
stowed on  us  in  order  that  we  may  fulfil  the  grand 
design  of  our  existence,  by  employing  our  faculties 
in  that  way  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  others, 
and  productive  of  happiness  to  ourselves. 

But  alas  !    to  what  different  purposes  do  we  devote 
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these  precious  hours,  in  what  manner  do  \ve  employ 
this  inestimable  blessing  r  Minutes  we  regard  as 
too  trifling  to  merit  our  attention,  yet  it  is  too  cer- 
taiu  that  he  who  suffers  minutes  thus  to  pass  un- 
heeded, or  unimproved,  will  lavish  hours  with  the 
same  thoughtless  extravagance.  But  do  we  even 
value  as  we  ought  more  considerable  space  of  time  ? 
Alas  !  if  from  all  the  days  allotted  us  on  earth,  we 
were  to  deduct  those  which,  with  respect  to  our  im- 
mortal souls,  and  the  most  important  concerns  of 
man,  as  a  rational  being,  have  been  almost  lost, 
•what  number  would  remain  ?  From  this  calculation 
may  we  not  compute,  that  a  man  of  seventy  has 
wasted  more  than  fifty  years,  and  that  one  at  fifty 
could  scarcely  reckon  seven  which  he  has  employed 
for  the  advancement  of  his  real,  his  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

O  mericful  God !  whal  a  mourful,  what  a  morti- 
fying reflection !  How  many  thousands  of  days 
and  hours,  bestowed,  on  us  by  the  kind  paternal 
hand,  have  been  shamefully  consumed  in  the  lap  of 
indolence,  or  devoted  in  obedience  to  the  tyrannic 
sway  of  vice,  in  submitting  to  the  impulse  of  crimi- 
nal passions,  and  offering  injuries  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  !  With  what  inconceivable  rapidity  does 
time  glide  away  !  A  fast  fleeting  hour  is  fled,  for 
ever  fled,  ere  we  perceive  the  irrecoverable  loss; 
and  one  single  hour  is  much  to  man,  who  can  with 
the  utmost  facility  number  the  hours  of  his  life. 
"  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
*  may  applv  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  !" 
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OCT.  26*. 
The  end  of  Summer. 

THE  sun  is  now  shedding  his  farewel  summer 
rays  upon  the  earth.  Nature  has  entirely  altered 
her  appearance  ;  and  though  so  lately  beautiful 
and  fertile,  she  is  gradually  degenerating  into  pover- 
ty and  sterility.  We  are  no  longer  gratified  with  be- 
holding the  verdant  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  charms 
of  blooming  spring,  the  magnificent  and  varied 
scenes  of  summer,  the  rich  and  different  tints  of  the 
grove  and  mead,  the  purple  clusters,  or  the  golden 
harvest  which  crowned  our  fields:  the  trees  have 
lost  their  covering ;  the  pine,  the  elm,  and  even  ths 
stately  oak,  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  northern 
blast.  The  beams  of  the  sun  are  too  feeble  to  warm 
the  atmosphere  and  penetrate  the  earth;  the  fields, 
which  have  been  so  generous  in  ihfiir  gifts,  have  ex- 
hausted their  annual  store,  and  promise  no  further 
produce  till  another  year. 

These  melancholy  changes  must  naturally  excite 
similar  sensations  in  the  heart,  and  diminish  the 
pleasures  of  mankind.  When  the  earth  has  lost  its 
refreshing  verdure,  its  vivid  colours,  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, and  its  boasted  glory,  when  the  eye  is  pre- 
sented with  nothing  but  a  moist  soil,  and  dark  and 
gloomy  tints,  we  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  we 
obtain  through  the  medium  of  sight.  When  the 
earth  is  stripped  of  its  com,  grass,  and  herbs,  no- 
thing is  visible  but  a  rugged  surface ;  that  beautlfd. 
variety  which  is  produced  by  the  assemblage  of  corn, 
greens,  and  vegetables,  no  longer  charms  the  eye. 
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The  feathered  songsters  have  ceased  their  warbling 
and  nothing  reminds  us  of  the  universal  joy  whic 
reigned  through  all  animated  nature.  We  hear  no 
sound  but  the  murmuring  of  streams  and  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind,  which  create  the  most  gloomy  and 
disagreeable  sensation  in  the  mind  of  man.  The 
fields  have  lost  their  fragrance,  and  we  inhale  a 
damp  and  disagreeable  smell.  A  moist  and  heavy 
atmosphere  is  unpleasant  to  the  feelings.  But 
amidst  these  melancholy  ^prospects,  let  us  remark 
with  what  fidelity  nature  obeys  the  irrevocable  laws 
prescribed  her,  of  being  beneficial  at  all  seasons  and 
every  period  of  the  year. 

Winter  approaches  with  hasty  strides,  the  flowers 
fade  and  die  away,  and  even  when  the  sun  sheds  his 
animating  beam,  nature  appears  no  longer  decked 
with  her  wonted  beauty.  Yet,  however  naked  and 
barren  she  may  appear,  the  feeling  mind  is  still  pre- 
sented with  the  reflected  image  of  happiness.  Our 
hearts  glow  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  when  we  re- 
collect, that  though  now  the  fields  appear  so  sterile, 
they  lately  waved  with  golden  corn,  and  produced  a 
plenteous  harvest.  The  leaves  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
fallen,  the  grass  of  the  meadow  is  withered,  dark 
clouds  obscure  the  sky,  and  fall  in  heavy  rains ;  the 
thoughtless  man  complains  of  this,  but  those  who  are 
possessed  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  behold  the 
ground  bedew«=d  with  finitful  showers  with  infinite 
satisfaction.  The  withered  leaves  and  faded  grass- 
form  manure  to  enrich  the  earth,  when  prepared  by 
the  autumnal  rain.  This  reflection,  mingled  with 
the  pleasing  anticipation  of  returning  spring,  must 
excite  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  our  "bencfkient 
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Creator.  Though  the  earth  has  lost  its  exterior 
charms,  and  is  exposed  to  the  murmurs  of  these 
ungrateful  beings  it  has  cherished  and  preserved  ; 
yet  already  in  its  bosom  it  has  secretly  renewed  its 
labours  for  their  future  benefit. 

Why  is  not  the  moral  world  equally  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destination  as  the  natural  world? 
An  oak  springs  from  an  acorn,  and  the  vine  pro- 
duces grapes.  Why  then  are  not  the  talents  of  the 
great  and  wise  inherited  by  their  offspring  ?  and  why 
does  the  artist  and  the  man  of  learning,  whose  know- 
ledge has  rendered  them  such  blessings  to  society, 
so  often  leave  behind  them  such  ignorant  descend- 
ants, in  every  respect  unworthy  of  them  ?  When 
reflecting  on  this  incongruity,  we  may  discover  that 
it  proceeds  from  several  natural  causes  ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  similar  accidents  occur  in  the  natural 
as  in  the  moral  world. 

;  Or  to  carry  my  reflections  still  farther,  I  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  myself,  and  exclaim.  Have  not 
my  brightest  days  been  obscured,  and  has  not  my 
former  splendor  vanished  and  disappeared  like  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  ?  Perhaps  our  earthly  destiny 
has  its  various  seasons. 

If  this  be  the  case  during  the  gloomy  winter  of  my 
life,  I  will  have  recourse  to  these  provisions  which  I 
have  treasured  up  in  my  happier  days,  and  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  fruits  of  education  and  experi- 
ence. Happy  if  at  the  termination  of  my  present 
existence  I  bear  with  me  to  the  silent  tomb  the  cweet 
rerrembrance  of  having  performed  the  task  allotted 
me  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  so 
ciety. 
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OCT.  27. 
The  magnificence  ofGoa  in  the  Creation. 

"  GOD  has  manifested  himself  in  the  creation  a*  a 
"  being  of  infinite  wisdom  !" 

Every  creature  he  has  formed,  however  small  and 
insignificant  it  may  appear,  is  capable  of  some  uti- 
lity, and  is  most  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
its  existence.  This  i?  evident  respecting  those  crea- 
tures with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  from  ana- 
logy we  may  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  to  those 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  If  we  descend  from  tne 
sun  to  the  meanest  worm,  or  the  smallest  plant,  we 
shall  perceive  that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  separate  ends  assigned  them.  The  minutest 
parts  are  formed  for  their  proper  functions,  and  the 
whole  creature  would  be  defective  and  imperfectly 
answer  the  end  of  its  existence,  if  we  were  to  in- 
jure or  deprive  it  of  the  smallest  part.  How  won- 
derful is  the  effect  that  results  from  the  union  of  all 
created  beings !  each  fills  its  proper  function,  its 
appointed  office,  and  the  whole  would  be  rendered 
in  some  degree  imperfect  by  the  failure  of  any  of 
these  functions.  When  we  contemplate  the  Being 
who  created  this  countless  multitude  of  animate  and 
inanimate  creatures,  and  who  assigned  to  each  its 
particular  end,  must  we  not  be  struck  with  amaze- 
ment, and  exclaim  with  holy  admiration,  Oh  !  the 
depth  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty ! 

"  God  has  manifested  himself  in  the  creation  as  a 
"  Being  of  infinite  goodness  !" 
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'Hie  beneficence  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  multi- 
tude of  beings  he  has  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
enjoyment.  But  existence  is  of  little  benefit  where 
they  are  immediately  deprived  of  it ;  the  Creator 
has  therefore  ordained  them  that  length  of  life 
which  is  necessary  for  their  proper  destinations.  He 
has  allotted  them  their  separate  habitations,  and 
they  find  every  thing  that  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ence requires  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  world. 

Many  animals  are  born  with  sufficient  industry 
tnd  instinct  to  provide  their  own  subsistence,  but 
others,  like  mankind,  are  protected  and  taught  by 
their  parents. 

The  Deity  nas  rendered  the  earth  inexhaustibly 
productive  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  mankind. 
For  how  long  a  period  has  it  supported  millions  of 
men  and  animals  ?  And  if  this  globe  were  to  sub 
gist  to  the  most  distant  period,  it  would  still  continue 
to  supply  the  future  generations.  The  Almighty  has 
not  only  bestowed  life,  but  a  pleasing  susceptibility 
to  the  tenderest  sensations  and  most  refined  enjoy- 
ments, and  in  this  respect  he  has  particularly  favour- 
ed his  creature  man.  With  what  magnificence  has 
he  embellished  this  habitable  globe !  what  pleasures 
are  derived  from  the  charms  of  social  endearment  ! 
what  tender  and  indissoluble  bonds  unite  congenial 
souls  !  what  warm  and  lively  affections  inspire  the 
human  breast !  what  tender  sentiments  the  heart  is 
capable  of  enjoying 

Shall  we  be  ungrateful  to  this  bountiful  benefactor  ? 
Ought  we  not  rather,  who  are  endowed  with   reason, 
and  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  infinite  mercy 
\OL,  n.  Mm 
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$>f   the  Deity,   to   acknowledge  with    pious   gratitude 
tha  t  "  the  earth   is  full  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord !" 

"  God   has  manifested  himself  in  the  creation  as  a 
"  Being  of  infinite  power  !" 

This  supreme  and  unlimited  power  is  visible 
throughout  creation,  but  especially  in  these  two 
extremes,"  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  works  of  the 
universe.  What  but  an  omnipotent  arm  could  have 
Ouiit  the  spacious  firmament,  that  vast  extent,  that 
prodigious  space,  which  contains  such  an  infinite 
number  of  celestial  worlds  ?  What  but  an  omnipo- 
tent arm  could  still  preserve  this  immense  fabric, 
and  continue  it  firm  and  unshaken,  and  vet  maintain 
so  many  various,  yet  stated,  revolutions  in  it  ?  What 
but  an  omnipotent  arm  could  fix  the  sun  in  such  an 
elevated  station,  mark  its  determined  and  unde- 
viating  bounds,  and  maintain  it  unsupported  in  the 
wide  expanse  !  What  but  an  Almighty  power  could 
give  motion  to  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  stars  so 
that  they  run  their  destined  course  by  unerring 
rules,  and  begin  and  finish  their  various  revolutions 
at  their  appointed  period  !  If  we  contemplate  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is 
equally  incomprehensible  in  the  smallest  as  in  the 
greatest  objects.  Let  us  survey  the  dust  we  tread 
benealh  our  feet :  this  dust  is  inhabited  by  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  animals,  so  extremely  small,  that 
many  thousands  of  them  united  together  would  not 
equal  a  grain  of  sand  in  size;  yet  each  of  these 
animals  possesses  its  external  members  and  internal 
organs,  its  peculiar  instinct,  is  endued  with  love  of 
life,  and  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 
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Behold  tile  grass  of  the  mead,  the  hairs  of  your 
head,  the  blossoiMS  of  the  trees,  and  examine  their 
formation,  their  origin,  and  their  utility,  and  you 
shall  every  where  perceive  new  wonders,  and  be  led 
to  acknowledge  the  infinite  power  of  that  Being  who 
can  with  equal  facility  create  celestial  globes  as  he 
can  form  a  worm  and  cause  a  blossom  to  spring 
forth.  "  Lord,  how  great  and  numerous  are  thy 
"  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all,  and 
"  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness !"  O  may  these 
reflections  excite  our  fervent  love,  mingled  with 
respect  and  confidence,  towards  the  supreme  Being 
who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  power. 


OCT.  28. 

Law  of  Inertia. 

INERTIA  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, through  which  all  bodies  have  a  propensity  to 
remain  in  that  state  in  which  they  are.  When  any 
body  is  at  rest,  it  resists  the  motion  we  desire  to 
give  it ;  but  when  put  into  action,  from  the  same 
cause  of  inertia  it  persists  in  it,  and  with  equal 
force  repels  those  bodies  which  first  put  it  into  mo- 
tion. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  Creator's 
wisdom  than  this  law  which  he  has  enacted.  By  this 
means  bodies  move  with  unerring  regularity,  and  the 
laws  of  motion  and  precision  are  exactly  deter- 
mined by  it. 

If  the  celestial  bodies  did  not  possess   tha  force 
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of  resistance,  they  could  not  revolve  with  their  pro- 
sent  order  and  regularity,  but  would  perpetually 
require  some  new  stimilus  to  preserve  them  in 
motion. 

From  tnence  it  is  evident  that  infinite  wisdom 
formed  and  arranged  this  universe.  If  the  smallest 
part  of  this  immense  fabric  were  suppressed,  it  would 
create  confusion  in  the  whole.  The  curious  struc- 
ture of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  admirable  ai 
rangement  of  the  celestial  globes,  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  mankind  if  they  were  not  susceptible  of 
motion.  How  simple  does  this  law  appear,  and 
yet  how  surprising  are  the  effects  resulting  from  it ! 
Such  are  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  though  the  prin- 
ciples are  so  simple  yet  the  whole  edifice  is  in  pro- 
portion the  more  admirable.  This  universe  resem- 
bles a  magnificent  palace  :  the  rugged  walls  which 
encompass  and  support  it,  though  they  boast  neither 
elegance  nor  beauty,  are  yet  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary, *  that  without  them  the  tottering  building 
would  be  overthrown  by  a  breath  of  wind. 

Yet  even  those  rough  foundations  are  not  entirely 
devoid  of  beauty,  though  none  but  the  architect's 
eye  can  discern  it.  A  person  must  be  well  versed 
in  the  rules  of  art  before  he  can  be  capable  of  tast- 
ing the  pleasures  which  result  irom  the  exact  sym- 
metry and  construction  of  foundations.  The  artist 
only  can  comprehend  why  the  foundation  has  the 
depth,  breadth  and  length  which  the  architect  has 
thought  proper  to  assign  it.  He  perceives  that  it 
would  t>e  erroneous  it  it  were  othen\  ise  :  he  has  the 
satislaction  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  it,  and 
he  is  sensible  of  the  perfection  ot  the  work.  This 
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is  precisely  the  vase  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God.  Every  spectator  fs  not  capable  of 
perceiving  the  fundamental  laivs  on  which  most  of 
the  phenomena  depend,  or  of  conceiving  the  infinite 
wisdom  which  is  displayed  through  the  whole  plan. 
This  discovery  is  reserved  for  the  true  philosopher, 
and  is  a  source  of  inexpressible  pleasure  to  him. 
The  mind  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  laws  of 
inertia  as  well  as  matter.  Bodies  which  continually 
pursue  the  same  track,  and  the  same  point,  appear 
to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  it.  Thus  the  human 
mind  has  a  certain  propensity  towards  those  actions 
which  by  frequent  repetition  have  been  formed  into 
habits,  and  those  are  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
quer. 

Surely  we  mignt  empioy  this  property  of  tne  soul 
for  the  most  excellent  purpose,  by  making  it  sub 
•ervient  to  our  spiritual  welfare,  and  by  confirming 
us  in  a  virtuous  course.  Nothing  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose  but  a  constant  repetition  of  virtuous 
actions,  till  they  become  equally  familiar  and  natu- 
ral to  us  as  vicious  ones  are  at  present.  This  is  of 
infinite  importance ;  for  without  tne  possession  of 
virtue  and  religion  nothing  can  afford  us  true  and 
solid  tranquilitv. 

But  from  whence  arise  the  mistakes  which  we  fre- 
-quently  make  in  these  respects?  Why  do  we  con- 
stantly pursue  the  visionary  pleasures  of  this  world, 
which  end  in  total  and  everlasting  perdition  r  Our 
hearts  are  seduced  by  inherent  pride,  and  dazzled  by 
the  flattering  splendour  of  sensual  enjoyments ;  these 
make  us  enter  a  virtuous  path  with  reluctance.  Let 
uenot  be  discouraged  if  we  have  a  hard  struggle  with 
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our  inclinations  and  passions.  The  wicked  ,Arc 
often  obliged  to  restrain  themseives  to  obtain  some 
temporal  advantage,  or  to  avert  some  misfortune, 
and  the  efforts  they  must  make  to  resist  their  sensual 
appetites  and  desires  must  be  extremely  painful  to 
persons  of  vicious  habits  :  and  oh !  how  sweet  the 
satisfaction  that  is  derived  from  a  conquest  over  our 
evil  inclinations,  and  when  our  souls  resume  the 
command  over  our  senses.  A  frequent  exercise  of 
this  authority  may  at  length  conduct  us  to  that  happy 
realm  where  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  the  spirit 
is  exalted  above  the  tumult  of  contending  passions, 
and  surveys  with  commiseration  the  swarm  of  mean 
and  despicable  slaves  of  wickedness. 


OCT,  29. 
The  Wants  of  Man. 

THERE  is  no  creature  in  existence  that  has  so  many 
wants  as  man.  We  are  brought  into  the  world 
naked,  destitute,  and  ignorant  :  we  are  not  endowed 
with  that  natural  industry,  or  those  instinctive  pow 
ers  which  other  animals  possess  at  their  birth.  Rea 
son  has  been  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  might  ac 
quire  the  talents  and  information  which  are  requi- 
site. In  tiiis  respect  the  situation  of  the  brutes  may 
appear  enviable.  Is  it  not  a  great  happiness  for 
them  to  requiie  neither  the  dress,  instruments,  or 
conveniences  which  are  indispensibly  necessary  for 
us '  and  to  be  exempt  from  the  trouble  of  inventing 
and  labouring  at  the  multitude  of  arts  and  trades* 
without  which  we  could  not  procure  the  necessaries 
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of  life?  They  are  furnished  at  their  birtn  -with 
clothing,  arms,  and  every  thing  they  need,  or  they 
can  easily  obtain  them  by  means  of  thart  natural  in- 
stinct which  they  implicitly  obey.  If  they  want 
habitations,  they  know  either  how  to  dig  or  build 
them.  Have  they  need  of  beds,  of  covering,  or 
change  of  raiment  ?  they  can  spin  or  weave  them, 
cast  off  their  old  garments,  and  procure  new  ones. 

They  are  provided  with  defensive  weapons  to  pro- 
tect them  from  their  enemies,  and  they  know  where 
to  seek  for  proper  remedies  if  they  are  sick  or 
wounded.  And  man,  who  is  superior  to  all  other 
creatures,  has  more  wants  and  fewer  means  of  satis- 
fying them.  It  may  be  asked,  why  the  Almighty  has 
privileged  the  brute  creation  above  mankind?  and 
this  curiosity  is  doubtless  allowable,  if  it  be  not  at- 
tended with  a  murmuring  spirit. 

By  subjecting  man  to  a  greater  number  of  wants 
th«  Deity  has  designed  to  exercise  that  reasoning 
faculty  with  which  he  has  endowed  him,  to  conduce 
to  his  happiness,  and  which  amply  compensates  for  the 
want  of  those  resou/ces  which  other  animals  possess. 
And  as  we  are  destitute  of  the  instinctive  powers 
which  are  granted  to  them,  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
our  reason  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves,  to  render  us  active,  diligent,  and 
laborious,  to  preserve  us  from  poverty,  pain,  and 
disappointment,  and  thus  ensure  a  tranquil  and 
happy  life. 

It  is  our  reason  which  convinces  us  of  the  neces 
shy  of  restraining  our  impetuous  passions,  and 
avoiding  those  excesses  which  terminate  in  fatal 
fonsequenees.  A  few  examples  will  convince  us  of 
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this.  If  we  obtain  a  subsistence  without  industry, 
we  should  infallibly  degenerate  into  indolence,  and 
pass  our  lives  in  the  most  degrading  inactivity.  The 
noblest  faculties  of  man  would  be  enfeebled  and 
stupified  ;  the  bonds  which  unite  society  would  be 
broken,  as  men  would  no  longer  live  in  a  state  of 
mutual  dependance.  Children  would  not  need  the 
assistance  of  their  parents,  and  still  less  the  help  of 
others,  the  whole  human  race  would  fall  into  bar- 
barism and  stupidity  ;  each,  like  the  brute,  would 
live  solely  for  himself,  and  study  nothing  but  his 
own  happiness.  There  would  be  no  subordination, 
no  mutual  obligation,  or  tender  offices.  It  is  then 
to  our  wants  we  are  indebted  for  the  expansion  of 
our  faculties,  and  the  prerogatives  of  humanity  : 
they  rouse  the  mind,  inspire  it  with  activity  and  in- 
dustry, and  thus  our  situations  are  rendered  more 
easy  than  those  of  other  animals. 

Our  wants  have  given  us  a  sociable  rational  tern 
per  of  mind,  and  great  regularity  of  manners;  it  has 
led  us  to  the  discovery  and  invention  of  many  bene- 
ficial arts  and  sciences  ;  and,  in  general,  an  active 
and  laborious  life  is  both  useful  and  necessary  to 
man.  If  he  never  exerted  his  faculties,  they  would 
prove  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing;  he  would  gra- 
dually fall  into  the  profoundest  ignorance,  the  most 
brutal  excesses,  and  all  those  vices  which  always  re- 
sult from  them.  On  the  contrary,  labour  puts  the 
whole  machine  into  a  pleasing  state  of  action,  and 
the  satisfaction  and  happiness  derived  from  it  are 
proportionated  the  invention,  reflection, and  know- 
. edge  it  requires.  If  we  needed  no  further  succour 
or  instruction  after  we  have  been  cherished  witk 
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our  mother's  milk,  all  our  wishes  and  desires  would 
centre  in  ourselves,  as  we  should  learn  no  language, 
suffer  our  reasoning  nowers  to  lie  dormant,  we 
should  be  totally  ignorant  ot  ourselves  ami  others, 
be  unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  be 
strangers  to  the  noblest  pleasures  'of  die  souL 
Whereas  the  helpless  sty tc  ot  infancy,  and  its  nume- 
rous wants,  excite  the  tenderness  ami  affec  ion  ot  .the 
parents,  and  insure  their  protection  mid  support  j 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  become  attach- 
ed to  their  paren's,  and,  being  sensible  of  their  own 
helpless  and  destitute  situation,  thev  submit  to  be 
ruled  and  formed  by  their  instructions  and  ex- 
amples, to  make  a  proper  use  ot  their  reason,  and 
to  respect  morality  :  thus  they  become  worth  >  peo- 
ple and  good  citizens,  and  are  enabled  to  obtain  an 
honest  and  peace!  ul  lot. 

Surely,  with  these  superior  advantages,  we  may 
easily  resign  those  which  animals  appear  to  possess 
over  us.  We  do  not  require  turs  or  teatiiers  to 
cover  us,  teeth,  or  talons  to  defend  us,  or  those 
natural  instincts  to  procure  us  the  things  which  are 
necessary  to  our  support.  These  gilts  ol  nature 
would  degrade  us  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  bring  us  into  a  state  ot  mere  animal  periec* 
tion. 

Our  senses,  reason,  and  hands  are  sufficient  to 
procure  us  clothing,  weapons,  and  sustenance,  and 
every  thing  that  can  conduce  to  our  saiety,  support, 
and  gratification  ;  and  enable  us  to  reap  advantages 
from  the  treasures  which  nature  bestows.  We 
therefore  perceive  that  those  wants  of  which  we 
complain,  are  the  very  basis  on  which  our  civil  hap- 
VOL.  ii.  N  n 
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piness  depends  ;  the  surest  means  which  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  could  appoint  to 
direct  the  faculties  of  man  to  their  greatest  advan- 
tage. We  should  prevent  many  direful  sorrows  if 
we  were  wise  enough  to  exercise  ourselves  by  this. 
rule.  Not  one  in  an  hundred  of  the  unhappy  could 
attribute  his  distress  to  misfortune  :  and  we  should 
allow  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  than 
evil  in  the  world,'  that  our  afflictions  are  alleviated 
oy  a  thousand  advantages,  and  that  we  may  enjoy  not 
only  a  tolerable  but  a  happy  life. 


OCT.  30. 
On  Presentiment. 

THE  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  foresee  future  events,  discovers  itself  in  such  vari 
ous  and  wonderful  ways,  that  it  must  strike  the  mind 
with  astonishment  The  sensations  and  representa- 
tions which  occasion  presentiment  are  often  so 
obscurely  enveloped  in  the  mind,  that  we  are  un- 
conscious of  them.  However,  the  soul  infers  exact 
conclusions  from  them,  and  the  image  of  the  future 
is  presented  to  our  view  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
to  convince  the  mind  that  is  endowed  with  this  pre* 
conception. 

It  forms  conjectures,  and  presages  without  being 
acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  while  lost  in  won 
iJer,  often  mistakes  them  for  inspiration. 

This  is  what  we  call  presentiment,  when   we  have 
&  fainter  or  more  distinct  idea  of  any  event  without 
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being  able  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  we  fore- 
see it. 

But  as  presentiments  are  naturally  much  fainter 
representationg  than  sensations,  it  must  be  observed 
that  they  cannot  be  well  distinguished  when  the 
mind  is  violently  agitated  by  the  senses,  or  by  a 
heated  imagination.  They  are  generally  more  dis- 
tinct when  the  mind  is  in  a  composed  state  ;  hence 
is  it  that  they  are  principally  observed  in  the  silence 
of  night  in  sleep,  or  in  dreams.  Man  is  then,  some- 
times, elevated  above  himself;  the  veil  is  drawn 
aside  which  conceals  futurity  from  his  view,  and  fie 
speaks  of  future  events  while  he  hardly  perceives 
those  objects  which  are  passing  directly  before  nig 
eyes.  This  faculty  of  the  soul,  of  sometimes  for*- 
seeing  the  future,  is  indispensably  proved  by  a 
variety  of  facts.  Our  knowledge  of  nature  must  be 
very  limited,  if  we  deny  a  thing  solely  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  appearance.  This 
secret  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  sometimes  warns 
us  of  approaching  circumstances,  is  an  innate  prin- 
ciple of  the  soul  :  and  history  is  so  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  that  the  most  credulous  can  hardly 
disbelieve  them  all. 

Few  persons  have  attained  to  riper  years  without 
experiencing  some  of  these  presentiments.  The  soul 
is  a  representative  power  of  the  universe,  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  it  holds  in  it  :  it  is  capable  of 
representing  the  past  as  well  as  the  present ;  why 
then  may  it  not  have  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
future,  and  even  contingent  circumstances  ?  To  at- 
tain this  end,  it  may  employ  the  same  mean*  it  did 
in  respect  to  the  past.  If  it  be  acquainted  with  patf 
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events,  it  can  perceive  them  as  present;  why  then 
should  it  be  ueemed  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
aiao  have  a  preconception  of  future  events  ?  The 
uniVerse  contains  minions  of  intelligent  beings  tar 
superior  to  man,  Xrho  may  unveil  to  him  some  por- 
tion ot  futurity  ;  or  there  may  he  some  latent  fa- 
cuity  in  the  human  mind  which  enables  it  to  foresee 
remote  events  Yet  however  obscure  and  inexpli 
cable  the  origin  ot  presentiment  may  be,  it  is  suffi 
cient  tor  us  to  be  assured  that,  directly,  or  indirectly 
it  may  conduce  to  our  happiness.  ^Sometimes  it 
warns  us  to  prepare  lor  approaching  evil,  and  some- 
times it  predicts  a  pleasing  and  happy  event.  In 
either  case  the  warning  may  be  beneficial  to  us. 
However,  we  must  be  careiul  that  this  faculty  of  the 
soul  does  not  prove  a  torment,  but  to  subserve  our 
comiort,  and  lo  confirm  our  tranquillity.  We 
should  especially  guard  every  avenue  against  tho 
Inroads  of  superstition  ;  we  should  not  place  too 
great  a  dependance  upon  our  presentiments,  so  that 
they  render  us  negligent  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty,  or  lead  us  to  forget  that  Almighty  Being,  in 
whom  alone  we  ought  to  put  our  trust  and  confidence,. 


OCT.  31. 
The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 

IF  we  wander  in  the  mazes  of  vice  and  error,  we 
cannot  plead  in  our  excuse  ihe  want  ot  warning  and 
insi ruction ;  tor  the  mind  which  is  disposed  to  learn 
has  the  fairest  opportunity  for  both.  This  world 
abounds  with  objects  calculated  to  inform  and  cor- 
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rect  us.  All  nature  tends  to  give  us  grand  and 
lofty  ideas  of  the  God  whom  we  adore  !  All  the 
works  ot  the  creation  declare  that  he  is  equally 
worthy  of  our  respect,  admiration,  and  obedience  ! 
All  animated  nature  proclaims  with  intelligible  lan- 
guage, his  wisdom,  power,  and  majesty  !  But  espe- 
cially the  heavens,  with  ail  the  celestial  orbs,  the 
sun,  the  great  source  of  fecundity  and  lite,  celebrate 
with  superior  eloquence  the  glory  of  their  divine 
Creator.  Yet  these  objects,  which  are  so  deserving 
the  attention  of  every  rational  mind,  are  disregard- 
ed, and  seldom  employ  our  thoughts.  When  man 
had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature  to  direct  his  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  yet 
from  this  alone,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  ot  creation,  especially  the  lolty  structure  of 
the  firmament,  he  interred  this  natural  consequence, 
that  there  was  a  supreme  Being.  "  When  we  be- 

*  hold    the  heavens   (says   Cicero,)    when     we    con- 
"  template   the   celestial    bodies,  can  we  fail  of  con- 
"  viction  ?     Must  we  not  acknowledge  that  there  is 
"  a  Divinity,   a  pertect   Being,  a   ruling  intelligence, 
"  which  governs  ;  a  God,   who   is  every   where,  and 
"  directs  all  by  his  power.     Any    body  who  doubts 
"  this,    may  as  well  deny  there  is  a  sun  that  lights  us. 
"  "1  ime  (says  he)  destroys  all  talse   opinions  ;  but  it 
"  confirms  those  which  are  formed  by   nature.     For 

*  this  reason,  with  us  as  well  as  with  other  nations, 
"  the  worship  ot   the  gods,   and  the  holy  exercises 
"  ot    religion,     increase    in  purity  and   extent    every 
"  day  "     This    is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  admira- 
ble effect  which  has  been  produced  in  all  ages,    by  a 
contemplation  of  the  celestial  bodies.     Well    might 
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the  royal  Psalmist  conceive  the  heavens  to  possess 
voice  and  language,  for  they  compelled  the  nations 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  formed  by  an  Al- 
mighty arm,  a  supreme  and  over-ruling  power. 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  the  firma 
"  ment  sheweth  forth  his  handy  works  !"  We  may 
consider  the  heavens  in  different  points  of  view ; 
the  first  general  and  superficial  ;  the  others,  more 
particular ;  and  it  should  be  surveyed  with  great  at- 
tention. The  first  is  free  to  all  who  are  endowed 
with  sight :  they  only  need  contemplate  the  spangled 
sky,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  hus- 
bandman, while  returning  from  the  labours  of  the 
field,  is  witness  to  this  magnificent  spectacle,  and 
every  day  may  listen  to  the  language  of  the 
heavens  :  though  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  won- 
derful construction  of  this  firmament,  which  attracts 
his  eager  gaze,  and  excites  his  admiration;  though 
he  is  unable  to  make  philosophical  observations 
upon  it,  yet  he  is  led  to  ask  "  What  power  has  framed 
"  this  stupendous  fabric  ?  If  it  be  of  solid  matter, 
"  who  is  the  great  Architect  ?  What  hand  suspended 
"  these  refulgent  orbs,  and  placed  them  in  their 
"  present  order  ?  and  who  directs  their  stated  revolu- 
"  tions  ?"  Good  sense  alone  would  give  rise  to 
these  questions,  and  the  same  good  sense  would 
answer  them.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ax- 
pression,  the  heavens  have  in  latter  ages  beea 
compelled  to  address  us  in  more  striking  language, 
Still  more  convincing  demonstrations  of  the  majesty 
of  God  have  been  extorted  from  them. 

While    we    survey     this  vast  expanse,  our  finite 
understandings     are    astonished     and     confounded. 
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Heretofore  our  ideas  upon  the  subject  were  much 
more  confined,  but  now,  while  we  compare  our 
earth  to  the  stars,  we  discover  that  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  globes  in  the  universe,  and  that  there  arc 
millions  of  superior  size.  Let  us  conceive  the  im- 
mense  space  it  must  require  to  contain  such  multi- 
tude of  bodies,  among  which  our  earth  appears  but 
as  a  speck,  and  yet  they  continually  perform  their 
various  revolutions  without  ever  interfering  or  com- 
ing in  contact  with  each  other.  How  does  this  first 
idea  elevate  our  conceptions,  with  respect  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity  !  How  can  we  reflect  on 
these  vast  regions  of  ether  without  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  of  that  Being  who  fills  them  with 
his  immensity,  and  whose  power  extends  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  universe  !  But,  secondly,  the 
innumerable  bodies  which  appear  in  this  vast  ex- 
panse, some  of  which  shine  with  their  own,  and 
others  with  borrowed  lustre,  may  give  rise  to  still 
farther  reflections.  Without  determining  that  point 
whether  or  not  the  fixed  stars  be  suns  to  illu- 
minate other  worlds,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  cer- 
tain that  God  has  created  nothing  in  vain  ;  from 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  these  bodies,  both  lumi- 
nous and  opaque,  are  formed  for  some  great  end, 
worthy  his  infinite  wisdom.  By  means  of  the  tjele- 
scope  new  ones  are  daily  discovered,  which  we  could 
not  perceive  with  our  contracted  sight,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  created  solelv  for  our  benefit,  as  was  formerly 
supposed. 

The  works  of  the  Creator  are  so  numerous  and 
various,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  human  pride 
to  suppose  that  all  those  spheres  were  only  formed 
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for  the  comfort  and  adrantoge  pf  our  world,  which  is 
in  itself  so  inconsiderable.  Thirdly,  the  ama/.ing,. 
yet  well  regulated  distance  of  these  heavenly  bodies. 
united  with  their  exact  and  reciprocal  effect,  even 
at  that  distance,  is  another  cause  tor  wonder  and 
admiration.  If  the  universe  had  been  formed  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter,  even  if  it,  had  not 
been  planned  by  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of 
Beings,  there  would  have  been  universal  contusion 
and  irregularity  in  the  execution  of  it.  But  he  who' 
measures  infinite  space  with  tiie  palm  of  his  hand, 
fixed  each  globe  in  its  appropriate  situation.  They 
never  interrupt  each  other's  progress,  nor  present  the 
mutual  effects  of  any  :  in  short,  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony is  preserved  throughout  the  whole. 

If  we  only  contemplate  that  assemblage  which  we 
denominate  our  system,  there  we  shall  perceive  the 
globes  of  which  it  is  composed  beginning  and  con- 
cluding their  destined  course,  at  fixed  and  certain  pe 
riods,  without  any  variation. 

O  man,  thou  knowest  it  !  it  is  God  commands  the 
sun  to  rise  !  each  day  he  gives  the  varied  seasons  as 
they  roll  !  and  thou  art  never  deceived  in  thy  expec- 
tation of  these  vicissitudes  of  nature.  Who  but 
a  God  could  be  the  author  of  so  many  wonders  ? 

But,  fourthly,  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and 
the  celestial  bodies,  simply  considered  as  mere. 
motion,  demonstrates  the  existence  and  ornrri- 
jjiotence  of  the  Deity.  In  fact,  as  these  vast  bodies 
are  continually  in  motion,  it  is  evident  there  mu3t; 
be  some  great  Agent,  some  first  motive  to  actuate 
them  :  they  possess  not  in  themselves  the  principle' 
01  action,  being  by  nature  inanimate ;  they  must 
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have  obtained  it  then  irom  some  superior  power. 
Besides,  their  revolutions  are  perpetual,  resjular,  and 
periodical,  which  prove  that  they  are  directed  by 
some  divine  hand,  rfnd  riot  the  effect  of  chance. 

Lastly,  -light  and  heac  are  indispensibiy  necessary 
(b  the  happiness  o't  man,  and  pnzed  in  proportion  as 
we  are  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  them.  t£ 
the  world  were  buried  in  eternal  night,  it  would  be- 
come a  melancholy  prison  to  inhabit,  and  existence 
would  be  a  curse  instead  61  a  blessing.  Deprived 
of  those  animating  beams,  which  bestow  lite  and 
fertility  on  the  productions  of  nature,  our  blood 
Would  be  congealed  with  continual  frost. 

One  sun  has  power  to  dispense  warmth  and  ani- 
mation over  the  whole  earth*  In  the  day  it  gives  us 
light,  illumes,  and  is  then  concea'ed  beneath  the  ob- 
scure veil  of  night,  fn  one  season  Of  the  year  it 
advances  nearer  to  us,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  afford  us  nourishment  may  be  jjroduced  and 
ihatured  ;  and  during  another  it  rece'des  from  us,  to 
allow  the  earth  a  respite  from  its  productive  efforts. 
"Were  it  nearer  to  us,  we  should  be  scorched  with  its 
burning  rays ;  if  it  were  placed  farther  from  us,  we 
should  perish  with  the  intense  cold. 

What  compass  has  determined  its  exact  and  pro- 
per bounds?  What  source  rontiriually  supplies 
this  globe  of  fire,  so  that  its  size  and  heat  are  never 
diminished,  but  remain  entire  arid  unconsumed  at 
the  expiration  of  so  many  ages. 

With  what  irresistible  force  does  all  nature  pro* 
claim  the  infinite  wisdom  and  unlimited  power  of  its 

Divine  Creator  !  -'Jj." 

"'  •'»   '        ''%  {': 
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Manne  Animals. 

AT  first  it  appears  incredible  that  any  animaU 
should  exist  in  the  sea.  It  abounds  with  such  vari 
ous  species  of  plants,  herbs,  trees,  and  vegetables, 
which  are  so  entwined  and  entangled  together,  that 
the  paths  of  the  deep  are  apparently  rendered  im- 
passable, and  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  and 
disorder  in  its  extensive  mazes.  Yet,  however  im- 
probable it  may  appear,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  ocean  teems  with  animal  life ;  and  there  is 
an  universal  connection  between  these  creatures. 

It  is  not  a  few  individuals  only  which  the  sea 
contains,  but  such  an  infinite  number  of  different 
species,  that  we  are  very  ignorant  of  many  of  them, 
much  less  can  we  determine  how  many  individuals 
belong  to  each  species ;  yet  there  is  no  confusion  in 
the  midst  of  countless  multitudes  of  animated  be- 
ings, they  are  easily  distinguished,  and  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  regularity  reign  in  the  ocean, 
as  in  every  other  element 

All  these  creatures  may  be  ranged  in  distinct 
classes;  and  possess  their  peculiar  and  distinct 
natures,  food,  mode  of  life,  character,  and  instinct 
There  we  perceive,  as  upon  the  land,  regular  gra- 
dations and  shades,  and  we  are  led  on  by  insensible 
degrees  from  one  species  to  another.  The  one  be- 
gins where  the  other  terminates.  The  stone  which 
is  ranked  the  highest  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  w 
partly  a  plant ;  the  plant  which  concludes  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  anin«U  ; 
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.end  the  animal  which  forms  the  link  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation  bears  some  resemblance*  to 
man.  Thus  it  is  with  marine  amnials  :  nature  ad- 
vances in  regular  gradations,  from  small  to  great; 
,and  every  species  inisensi^ly  rises  to  perfection.  Thf 
whole  is  united  by  one  immense  chain,  which  is  npt 
deficient  in  one  single  Jink.  The  ocean  teems  w>& 
aa  incredible  multitude  of  inhabitants.  What  variety 
is  observed  in  their  formation,  instinctive  power% 
and  destination  !  Some  are  so  very  small,  that  they 
t»re  scarcely  perceptible  ;  others  are  <so  immensely 
large,  that  it  makes  us  shudder  to  behold  sucji 
enormous  masses  of  animated  matter.  Some  »?? 
entirely  destitute  of  ornament,  and  their  colour  so 
much  resembles  the  sea,  that  they  can  scarcely  bp 
distinguished  from  it  ;  while  others  are  adom&l 
by  nature  with  the  most  brilliant  ,and  beautiiyl 
variety  of  tints.  Some  of  them  multiply  but  very 
slowly,  as  they  would  destroy  all  others  :  whijf 
some,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkably  prolific,  in 
order  to  supply  mankind  and  animals  with  food.  .  ^l 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  woriks  I  i&  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all  !" 


The  Wisdom  of  God  in   the  Connection  between  all 
the  different  Parts  of  Nature. 

%rv    -,v       iyff-'J  T-^Jtry;,  •'     it     J!pfja 

As  all  .the  united  memb^s  of  the  human  body 
form  one  perfect  whole,  which  is  planned  and 
structed    with   infinite  wisdom,  so  also  tlie 
U  their 
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are  so   many  distinct  parts,    ot    tvhich  tha'  Supreme 
Being  has  constructed  one  stupendous  \\  ho  e.          «yi> 

It  requires  but  little  scrutiny  to  convince  us  that 
every  thing  in  nature  is  united  together,  and  that 
there  is  an  universal  connection  throughout  the 
whole.  It  is  evident  that  the  earth  is  impregnated 
with  several  sorts  of  minerals  peculiarly  nutritions 
to  vegetables,  and  these  in  turn  support  the  animal 
kingdom.  Fire,  water,  and  air,  are  indi spensibly 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 
This  torms  an  undissoiuble  bond  or  union  between 
all  the  parts  of  which  our  globe  is  formed  ;  and 
naturalists  have  declared  there  is  an  absolute  and 
necessary  connection  between  our  world,  the  sun, 
the  planetary  orbs,  and  the  whole  creation. 

Gould  such  an  infinite  number  of  various  sub- 
stances be  combined  and  united  together  by  less 
than  boundless  wisdom  ?  Nothing  less  could  link 
so  many  millions  of  different  creatures,  so  that  they 
are  subservient  to  their  reciprocal  support  and  com- 
fort. Let  us  only  con  ten)  plate  our  globe,  which 
forms  so  snu  11  a  part  of  the  creation,  lest  we  should 
Toe  lost  in  this  immense  ocean  of  wonders.  Let  us 
only  at  present  reflect  on  that  which  is  passing 
directly  betore  our  eyes;  let  us  examine  the  brute 
creation,  in  respect  to  its  connection  with  the  rest  of 
pature:  Jf  we  survey  the  common  wants  of  ani- 
mals, how  must  our  minds  be  rilled  with  astonish 
ment  at  the  admirable  union  which  is  conspicuous 
throughout  !  The  distribution  of  warmth  and  light, 
and  the  elements,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  ol  order  in  nature ;  but  a  just  propor- 
tion should  be  preserved,  as  either  extreme  wtifild 


be    equally    prejudicial,    and  change    this  beautiful 
creation  into  chaos. 

Jeff  One  more  degree  of  universal  heat  would  be,  fatal 
to  every  living  creature  ;  tor  if  our  earth  were  uni- 
versally more  influenced  by  the  Min's  fervid  rays,  the 
Rummer's  heat  in  every  climate  must  be  proportion- 
ably  more  intense.  We  are  taught  by  experience, 
i  that  in  every  country  the  heat  is  sometimes  so  ex- 
fessive,  that  the  increase,  or  longer  continuance  of 
it,  would  inevitably  destroy  both  man  and  beast,  and 
wither  the  grass  and  plants.  It,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sun  were  more  remote  from  our  earth,  the  re- 
verse would  he  equally  pernicious. 

.  Even  now  the  cold  is  sometimes  so  severe,  that 
animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  be  frozen,  and 
perish  beneath  its  cutting  influence.  Here  we  per- 
ceive the  divine  hand,  which  ordained  that  precise 
degree  of  warmth  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is  most  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  and  interior  animals  ;  any  other 
would  be  pernicious,  and  even  laiai. 

bli.-oThe.  same  exact  proportion  is  observed  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  collection  of  vapours  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  density  of  the  air,  and  the  rain 

\j  to  its  lightness.  Now  we  should  not  be  blessed  with 
that  variety  of  temperature,  which  is  so  indis*pensi$y 
necessary  tor  the  production  of  vegetables,  and  con- 
sequently lor  th»  support  01  animals,  ii  the  air  were 
not  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied.  If  it  were 
commonly  heavier  than  it  is,  it  would  be  loaded 

2  jritji    vapours,     clouds,    and    togs,  and    these  would 

.Tender  it  damp,,  oppressive,  and  prejudicial  to  plants 

animals  : '  whereas,  if  it  were  lighter,  the  vapours 
»  <jjf  to3vid<saiq    da  Dluoiui  flora 
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could  not  rise,  collect  into  clouds,  fall  uj  refreshing 
showers,  which  water  and  enrich  the  earth.  Thus 
it  is  universally,  nature  always  observes  the  same 
tegular  proportion  :  and  as  the  distribution  of  the 
elements  is  most  properly  adapted  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  animals,  so  they  are  in  the  most  perfect  uni- 
son with  all  other  created  things.  The  air  is  not 
only  the  source  of  that  variety  in  the  weather,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind, but  is  also  the  origin  of  sound  :  it  has  been 
exactly  appropriated  to  the  ear,  which  proves  that 
admirable  and  intinite  wisdom  contrived  it.  If  the 
air  were  more  or  less  elastic,  if  it  were  more  or  less 
dense,  they  would  suffer  greatly  by  the  change  ;  man 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  modulate  his  voice  to  soft 
and  pleasing  tones,  but  it  would  resemble  the  hoarse 
thunder,  or  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  The  air  contri- 
butes also  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  its  in- 
fluence penetrates  to  the  smallest  veins.  If  the  air 
were  denser,  every  thing  would  be  destroyed  by  its 
irresistible  force ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  act  too 
feebly  if  it  were  more  rarefied. 

Different  beings  have  a  thousand  other  connec- 
tions with  the  air,  yet  it  possesses  all  the  properties 
which  are  required  by  each.  If  we  survey  the  infi- 
nite diversity  of  plants  and  animals,  none  of  which 
could  exist  without  the  benefit  of  air,  warmth,  and 
light ;  when  we  consider  the  difference  between 
each  species,  their  various  constitutions,  superior  f  or 
inferior  strength,  and  yet  perceive  that  the  elements 
equally  agree  with  all,  and  supply  their  various 
necessities,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  acknowledge  thai 
thjg  admirable  union  and  harmonv  .  between  such  a 


variety  of  beings,  must-  be  contrived  by  that  'supreme 
wisdom  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  or  even  dif- 
ficult? In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  was  formed 
by  precise  rules,  and  designed  for  certain  ends.  Not 
<5nly  the  trees  which  rise  majestically  in  the  forest  * 
tfce  plants,  so  varied  in  their  form  and  tints  ;  the 
enamelled  mead  ;  the  horse,  so  beneficial  to  man- 
kind  ;  the  flocks,  which  supply  us  with  food  and 
clothing  ;  the  mines,  which  furnish  us  with  wealth 
and  ornaments  ;  the  ocean,  which  provides  our 
table  with  exquisite  fish,  and  bears  us  to  distant 
regions  ;  the  celestial  orbs,  which  shed  their  benign 
influence  on  our  earth  ;  but  even  the  very  moss,  the 
shell-fish,  and  the  insect  tribes,  contribute  to  th« 
perfection  of  the  whole  1 

Almighty  Being  !  thou  great  Author  and  Preserver 
of  all  creation  !  without  thy  interposition  all  would" 
be  obscurity,  confusion,  and  chaos,  and  this  world 
would  be  destitute  of  connection,  harmony,  an4 
happiness. 

How  can  we  contemplate  these  magnificent  ob- 
jects without  the  most  profound  reverence  and  admi* 
ration  of  thy  wisdom  ' 


i..«j'M    ,<+***+•*++'>,  i      ,-/{nCpe 

•Nov.  3. 

3)0f     rt.t,Trn$^  ''^le  '*.'.-'itWi{3|''   'fO\f  i>gri^:  ;  jLJ«-r  n'hwt 
Ajcfl 

^Hnw'o^  p.:i  rr.jB?  /  !;J2>' 

IN  the  summer  season  we  are  not  sufficiently  seir- 
Hble  of  the  comfort  of  a  bed  ;  but  now  the  cold  grows 
daily  more  severe^  we  team  to  prize  this  inestima- 
ble blessing.  If  we  were  destitute  of  this  conveni- 
ence -during  the  oohi  nights  of  winter,  our  health 
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Would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  obstruction  of  pd 
spiratior^  and  our  slumbers  would  nejtbyer  be  so 
easy  nor  refreshing.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  peculiar 
comfort  to  us  ;  but  let  us  discover  the  cause  oi  that 
warmth  we  feel  in  it.  We  mistake  it  we  suppose 
that  we  derive  our  warmth  from  the  bed ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  communicate  our  heat  to  that  It 
only  confmes  and  concentres  the  heat  which  eva- 
porates from  the  body,  and  prevents  its  being  dis- 
sipated in  the  air.  But  we  should  be  still  more 
thankful  for  this  valuable  biosing,  if  \\e  allowed 
ourselves  time  to  reflect  on  the  number  ot  creatures 
which  are  necessarily  required  in  order  to  prepare 
iti  If  we  compute  a  moderate  sized  bed  to  contain 
thirty-six  pounds  of  feathers,  and  thai  one  i;oose  Las 
but  half  a  pound  on  its  body,  it  requires,  the  spoils 
erf  seventy-two  geese  for  a  single  bed  ;  and  besides 
tbisj  how  many  hands,  how  many  other  materials, 
are  necessary  to  complete  it. 

It  is  by  these  calculations  we  learn  1.0  estimate 
the  true  value  of  the  Creator's  gifts.  We  too  fre- 
quently survey  the  blessings  of  his  beneficent  hand 
with  a  superficial  eye,  but  if  we  examine  them  more 
attentively,  we  should  view  them  in  a  different 
light.  Let  us  consider  the  '  various  materials  at 
which  a  bed  is  composed,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  that  it  requires  the  work  of  ten  persons,  and 
costs  the  lives  of  a  greater  number  of  animals. 
The  fields  provide  the  flax  lor  our  sheets,  the  flocks 
furnish  us  wool  for  blankets,  and  the  iorests  supply 
the  wood.  We  mav  make  the  same  reflections  OB 
our  most  ordinary  daily  mercies.  Our  clothing 
food,  and  drink,  in  short,  every  r&x&wy  tor  our 

II   .JO" 
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subsistence,  is  obtained  by  the  united  industry  of 
many  individuals.  How -must  our  hearts  overflow 
with  gra  itude  when  we  sink  to  repose  on  our  downy 
iS&f'l  A  thousand  daily  inepties  should  induce  us  ta 
offer  up^  our  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty  ;  but  this 
riiotive  alone  should  be  sufficient.  When  fatigued 
fcrj  the  labours  of  the  da- ,  what  a  re>pite  and  relief 
we  find  in  sweet  repose  !  During  these  severe 
nights  no  warmth  is  comparable  to  thatoi  a  bed,  not 
even  a  large  fire  ;  it  provides  us  with  warmth  and 
repose  at  little  expense, 

:  Let  us  remember  then,  when  we  lie  down  in  OUST 
beds,  to  bless  that  beneficenc  Power  which  bestowed 
tiiis  truly  valuable  blessing  upon  us.  But  there  is 
another  consideration  which  should  increase  our 
gratitude,  wnen  we  consider  that  too  many  of  our 
unhappy  id  low -creatures  are  deprived  pi  beds  to 
lie  on,  or  seek  repose  upon  them  in  vain.  Do  they 
not  deserve  our  commiseration  •?  How  many  iy}» 
happy  wretches  are  exnosed  without  a  shelter  to  &IJI 
the  inclemency  oi  the  weather,  travelling  .by  sqa  ^*: 
land!  How  many  are  GGU&ned  in  dungeons,  OF  jjfi 
poor  huts  sighing  tor  repose,  and  destitute  ot  this 
in&timable  blessing  !  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
hundredth  part  ot  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  are 
Deduced  to  some  one  of  these  deplorable  situations. 
How  felicitous  does  our  situation  appear  in  com- 
parison with  theirs.  How  many  ot  our  lellow-crea- 
ftires  are  deprived  ot  sleep  tor  our  protection  ;  the 
Soldier  watching  upon  duty,  and  the  sailor  on  the 
Stormy  ocean  !  But  a  tar  greater  proportion  can 
tasie  no  repose,  though  .they  recline  on  a  bed  of 
dov,n.  •  Within  a  very  limited  oiucle,  baw  <M#,uy..ftte 
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deprived  of  the"  balmy  sleep  by  pain  or  sickness, 
others  by  the  pangs  of  affliction,  sinners  by -the  bitter 
remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  many  an  unhappy 
wretch  by  secret  trouble,  poverty,  and  anxiety  for 
the  morrow  ! 

What  is  our  duty  as  Christians  with  respect  to 
them  ?  If  we  are  unable  to  bestow  pecuniary  aid, 
at  least,  let  us  grant  them  our  pity  and  our  prayers. 
When  we  repose  on  our  beds,  let  us  implore  the  Al- 
mighty in  behalf  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  this 
invaluable  blessing,  or  who  cannot  enjoy  it.  Let 
us  pray  for  those  who  are  robbed  of  repose  by  sor- 
row, poverty,  or  pain.  Let  us  always  remember  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  of  death,-  which  must  ere  long  be 
our  own.  Our  repose  will  not  always  cortinue  so 
peaceful  and  profound  :  the  nights  will  come  when 
we  shall  bathe  our  couch  with  tears,  when  the  ago- 
nies of  death  will  rend  our  souls  ;  but  these  are  the 
harbingers  of  eternal  repose  and  uninterrupted  feli- 
city. We  shall  rest  in  the  silent  tomb,  and  arise 
with  new  vigour  to  behold  the  face  of  the  Almighty. 
Let  not  prosperity  and  health  banish  from  our 
minds  the  thoughts  of  approaching  dissolution,  but 
rather  let  this  thought  be  a  constant  source  of  con- 
solation and  delight  to  the  soul  that  is  prepared  foi 
this  final  scene  of  mortality. 


Nov.  4. 
Reflections  on  the  Summer  which    has  just  passed. 

THE  serene  and  beautiful  days  of  summer,  when 
not  a  cloud  obscured  th*  azure  sky  and  every  object 
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wore  the  smiling  badge  of  peaceful  joy,  are  vanish 
ed,  and  have  left  behind  them  but  the  sweet  remem 
brance  of  their  faded  charms,  and  the  mournful 
emblems  of  universal  frailty  and  approaching  decay. 
How  is  ihe  face  of  nature  changed  through  all  her 
works !  The  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  obliquely  beam 
through  lowering  clouds,  and  shed  their  diminished 
influences  on  gardens  stripped  of  all  their  gay 
parade  ;  on  fields,  where  now  the  traces  of  the  late 
joyous  harvests  are  scarcely  visible  ;  and  hills,  which 
now  retain  no  vestige  of  the  verdant  turf  with  which 
they  were  so  lately  clothed.  The  air  no  more  re- 
sounds with  the  soft  warblings  of  the  feathered  cho- 
risters chanting  in  sweetest  strains  their  wild  and  varied 
harmony  ;  the  dull  monotony  which  reigns  is  only 
interrupted  by  the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  raven,  and 
the  loud  piercing  screams  of  the  numerous  birds  of 
passage,  bidding  the  gloomy  season,  so  uncongenia. 
to  their  natures,  a  clamorous  farewell  before  they  fly 
an  search  of  milder  and  more  favouring  climes.  The 
aspect  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is  barren,  no  longer 
overspread  with  milk-white  flocks,  nor  enlivened 
with  their  perpetual  bl  eatings. 

How  changed  is  the  surface  of  the  country  !  once 
so  cheerful,  yielding  a  willing  bounteous  harvest  to  the 
hand  of  smiling  Plenty,  bending  to  receive  it.  The 
beautiful  verdure,  which  was  its  fairest  ornament, 
has  lost  its  living  honours,  faded  to  the  sickly  yellow 
hues  of  autumn.  The  blackening  clouds  are  ready 
to  descend  in  chilling  torrents,  and  a  thick  veil  of 
gloomy  vapours  obscures  the  soft  serenity  of  morn 
ing.  Such  are  the  prospects  which  nature  ^  now  pre- 
sents * 
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Who  can  behold  the  altered  scene,  and  forbear  a 
mourntul  reflection  on  the  instability  of  all  terres- 
trial things?  Those  cheerrui  days  aie  flown ;  and 
whilst  we  are  preparing  to  enjoy  them,  the  fleeting 
pleasures  vanish  from  our  expecting  souls  !  But 
ought  we  to  murmur  at  tne  dis}>ensation  of  Almighty 
wisdom  r  Ah,  no  !  rather  should  we  remember  all 
the  blooming  hours  ot  summer,  ali  the  simple  and 
innocent  delights  attendant  on  their  train,  and  praise 
the  kind  dispensing  Power  that  gave  the  liberal 
blessing.  What  sweet  sensations  they  create  '  with 
>vhat  pure  and  elevated  raptures  does  the  soul  con 
template  the  ever-varying  charms  ot  nature,  when 
the  verdure  li  the  humble  valley  and  the  iolty  moun- 
tain spring  luxuriant  as  we  gaze  upon  their  bloom- 
ing beauties*  when  the  morning  lark  swells  his  wild 
notes  as  he  ascends  the  skies,  and  the  nightingale 
tunes  her  pensive  melody  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
shadowing  grove,  when  the  flowers  spread  balmy 
fragiance  on  the  air  we  breathe,  when  the  morning 
dawn  sheds  renewing  vigour  and  universal  gladness, 
br  when  beams  of  the  setting-sun  tinge  the  forest 
and  the  mountain  with  their  glowing  crimson,  with 
what  pure  unmingled  happiness  does  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  dressed  in  all  her  full  luxuriance,  in- 
spire our  grateful  souls !  What  valuable  gilts  do 
the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  orchards  bestow  on 
their  possessors,  independent  of  the  charms  they 
offer  to  the  sense  and  imagination  !  Can  we  re- 
flect on  the  months  that  are  gone  without  a  sweet 
emotion  of  gratitude,  without  offering  the  incense 
ibfour  praise  to  the  great  Parent  ot  nature,  wno 
thus  crowns  the  years  with  his  mercies.  Our  various 
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wants  are  now  supplied  by  the  plentiful  productions 
?^f  ^summer  and  autumn.  We  have  witnessed  the 
liberal  activity  ot  nature  during  the  cpritinuance'^bf 
these  cheerful  seasons,  in  fulfilling  the  Creator's 
beneficent  designs  in  favour  of  'man.  How  many 
vigorous  plants  and  blooming  flowers  have  the  mild 
sun-beams  and  the  sott-stealing  breath  of  spring 
reared  to  perfection. 

How  rich  a  store  of  plentiful  provision  has  been 
matured  by  the  more  scorching  rays  ot  the  sun,  and 
saiely  secured  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  win- 
ter by  the  cheerful  toils  of  autumn.  The  parent 
earth  has  now  fulfilled  her  annual  labours,  and 
seeks  a  temporary  repose.  Thus  has  nature  for 
many  months  continued  her  efforts  with  unremitting 
exertion,  and  even  now  she  is  not  idle,  but  silently 
prepares  the  wonders  of  renovated  creation. 

Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  it  we  have  been 
equally  industrious.  Have  we  so  devoted  our  time 
as  to  be  enabled  thus  to  produce  the  important  fruits 
of  constant  occupation  ?  The  tarmer  counts  with 
joy  his  swelling  sheaves ;  can  we  in  like  manner 
enumerate  our  growing  virtues,  and  our  various 
good  works?  Have  the  pleasures  of  summer  im- 
proved our  hearts,  or  increased  our  gratitude? 
Have  our  souls  expanded  with  devotion  as  we  look- 
ed from  nature  up  to  nature's  God  ?  How  have 
we  employed  the  lengthened  days  of  summer?  Have 
they  been  sj>ent  in  acts  of  virtue  and  benevolence  ? 
Whilst  viewing  the  glorious  sun,  the  gay  parterre, 
arid  each  delightful  object  oi  the  smiling  season, 
have  our  bosoms  glowed  with  those  superior  senti- 
ments which  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  ought 

f>  >  •  ' 
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naturally  to  inspire?  Can  we  soberly  declare  'as 
the  result  of  such  reflections,  that  the  present  sum  • 
mer  has  nst  been  suffered  to  elapse  in  useless  indo- 
lence, like  too  many  we  have  already  passed  ?  Let 
us  be  grateful  for  the  continuance  of  our  existence 
here  ;  but  let  us  remember  also,  that  it  may  be  the 
last  summer  we  are  to  spend  on  earth.  And  knowing 
ourselves  to  be  rational  and  accountable  beings,  let 
us  from  the  present  moment  carefully  and  constantly 
redeem  the  time  we  have  already  squandered  in 
useless  or  vicious  pursuits. 


•   Nov.  5.7  . 

Inconvenience  of  Night. 

AT  this  season  every  night  grows  sensibly  longer, 
and  in  some  respects  unpleasant ;  for  though  night 
is  designed  to  invigorate  the  animal  frame,  yet  this 
necessary  refreshment  is  a  plain  indication  of  the 
frailty  and  decay  of  our  nature.  The  labours  of  the 
day  are  suspended  during  the  hours  of  repose,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  darkness,  but  that  man  may 
enjoy  some  respite  from  his  toils,  and  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted strength  and  spirits 

When  we  are  restless  and  deprived  of  sleep,  the 
silent  hours  of  night  seem  slow  and  tedious  ;  with 
what  impatience  does  the  sick  man  count  the  hours 
and  wait  for  the  dawn  of  day.  But  during  night  we 
are  liable  to  many  other  incidental  disasters  :  to 
mistake  our  way,  or  stumble  against  impediments 
which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  :  how  many  travel 
lers  wander  from  the  beaten  track  into  rugged  paths 
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amidst  thorns  and  briars,  into  bogs  and  marshes,  or 
falling  from  dreadful  precipices  are  dashed  to  pieces. 
During  the  hours  of  darkness  we  are  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  robbers,  Mho  snatch  this  favourable 
moment  for  the  perpetration  of  their  infernal  deeds  ; 
for  the  obscurity  of  night  encourages  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  criminal  passion. 

Another  inconvenience  arises  from  the  coldness 
of  night  ;  for  when  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  tfie 
horizon,  it  deprives  one  hemisphere  of  its  animating 
beams,  which  dispense  warmth  and  light  to  the 
world.  Night  is  also  a  striking  emblem  of  death, 
and  continually  reminds  us  of  it.  Day  and  night 
are  alternate,  and  neither  of  them  remain  for  a 
continuance ;  and  though  the  hours  of  darkness  are 
protracted  to  greater  length  in  winter,  and  though 
the  summer  days  are  regularly  divided  by  the  gloomy 
veil  of  evening,  yet  it  is  certain,  excluding  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  the  twinkling  stars,  and  the  twilight, 
and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  light  than  dark- 
ness on  ihe  earth. 

Blessed  be  that  Almighty  power  who  commanded 
tlie  moon  to  shed  her  mild  radiance,  and  the  glitter- 
ing stars  to  illume  the  darkened  world  when  wrapt 
in  midnight  silence  ;  \\ho  bids  the  fervid  beams  of 
the  meridian  sun  shine  in  their  noon-tide  splendour  ! 
But  above  all,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  who  shed 
the  sacred  influence  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of 
error,  ignorance,  and  misery  !  In  the  obscurest 
night,  when  involved  in  grief  nnd  adversity,  let  this 
sweet  remembrance  cheer  our  drooping  minds,  that 
we  are  approaching  the  regions  of  eternal  light, 
tranquillity,  and  joy.  If  sleep  forsakes  our  eyelids 
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during  the  hours  of  darkness,  it  sorrow,  or.  if  .siqk- 
neps,  compel  us  to  count  the  weary  hours,  Let  this 
svpeet  reflection  console  our  minds,  that  we  are  not 
condemned  to  eternal  night,  hut  have  the  4)$iighttul 
anticipation  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  that  we^re  ad- 
vancing towards  that  blessed  land  where  the  purest 
light  for  ever  reigns,  and  neither  sorrow  nor  sickness 
shall  intervene ! 


Nov.  6. 
Reflections  on  Woods  and  Forests. 

THE  forests  present  us  with  the  most  striking 
picture  which  adorns  the  face  of  nature ;  for  to  a 
sensible  mind,  which  perceives  a  beaut"  in  every 
thing  which  is  beneficial  to  man,  a  thousand  objects 
will  arise  worthy  attention  and  regard.  A  solitary 
wood  invites  us  to  reflect  on  the  grandeur  and  beaaty 
of  nature  :  the  pleasing  shade  and  the  solemn  silence 
collect  our  wandering  thoughts'  and  rouse  the  ima- 
gination. 

The  number  and  variety  of  trees  are  the  first 
objects  which  attract  our  attention  :  they  are  less 
distinguished  by  their  various  heights  than  by  their 
different  stems,  formation,  and  leaves ;  the  resin* 
oils  pine  is  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  but  they  preserve  their  verdure  during  the 
rigorous  winter.  The  linden-tre**,  the  ash,  and  the 
beech,  excel  in  their  beautiful  and  varied  foliage; 
their  vivid  green  relieves  and  charms  the  sight.  Tho 
broad  indented  leaves  or  the.se  trees  iorcnn«r  Striking, 
contrast  to  the  narrow  fibrous  leaves  of  Othcrs.^»bai  'bna 
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For  Hvhat  numerous  purposes  is  wood  employed  i 
The  slow-growing  oak.  the  leaves  ot  which  remain 
later  than  those  o1  any  other  tree,  affords  a  hard 
and  durable  wood,  which  art  has  taught  man  to 
carve  and  convert  info  the '  most  useful  iormg. 
Lighter  wood  is  employed  lor  different  purposes, 
and"  being  plentiful  and  quicker  in  its  growth,  is 
more  universally  used.  It  is  to  the  forest  we  are 
indebted  for  our  habitations.  It  supplies  us  with  a 
great  part  ot  our  fuel,  which  is  necessary  to  dress 
our  food  and  keep  us  warm  during  the'  severity  of 
winter.  Industry  and  perseverance  have  taught 
man  to  work  it  into  a  multitude  of  elegant  forms. 
Divine  wisdom  has  oidained  that  woods  and  forests 
should  be  dispersed  in  a  more  or  less  abundance 
throughout  the  world  :  in  some  countries  they  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  irom  each  other,  and  in 
others  they  are  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  several 
leagues  of  ground  ;  so  that  neither  the  immense 
quantity  continually  consumed  for  the  service  of 
mankind,  the  ravages  ot  accidental  fires  nor  severe 
winters,  have  at  present  exhausted  them.  In  the 
short  space  of  twenty  years  a  forest  will  rise  Irom  a 
humble  copse,  or  a  iew  scattered  trees. 

Is  not  the  power  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
conspicuous  through  all  his  works  ?  How  supreme 
his  wisdom  1  Grant,  O  heavenly  Father,  that  we 
may  be  properly  sensible  oi  thy  beneficence  and  pay 
tbee  thy  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  love,  and  adora- 
tion *i 

The  growth  of,  forests  is  not  entrusted  to  the;; 
care,  of  man.  Other  things  are  obtained  by  culture!., 
and  industry  :  the  ground  must  be  tilled,  i^nd  seeds 
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.  <JejX)$itedi  in  the  earth,  and  the  farmer  must  employ 
much  labour  and  perseverance  ;  but  the  tiT?s,  pf  the 
forest  are  reserved  for  God's  own  care. 
'" 'Almighty  Beijig !  it  'is  thou  alone,  who,,  (tyring  the 
jagse  of  ages  past,  fixed  and  maintained  ^hemt  un- 
shaken by  the  violence  of  the  northern  blast !  $qu 
watergst  them  with  fruitful  dews  aryi  genial  §h,ow.ers, 
\yhich  enable  them  to  renew  their  annual  verdure, 
and  preserve  a  kind  of  immortality  ! 

Oh^  ma^  !   thou  art  overwhelmed'  with   blessings ! 

fup  thine  eye  towards  that  Being  who  delights  to 
thee  good  !     The  forest  proclaims   his  beneficence, 
aj^il    th^)fu  art  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude  if  thou 
^rj  insensible  to  those  gifts  of  which   they   are  coiv 
tinually  reminding  thee  ! 

^         <r~r+- 

Nov. 


IT  is  a  very  just  assertion,  that  the  touch  is  the 
universal  sense  of  animals ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  sensations,  and  there  can  be  neither  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  or  taste,  without  contact. 

But  as  the  touch  operates  differently  in  the  sight 
from  what  it  does  in  the  hearing,  anql  in,  the  heanng 
differently  from  the  other  organs  of  sensation,  we 
may  in  mis  respect  distinguish  the  sense  of  feeling 
from  that  universal  sensation  which  was  previously 
mentioned.  They  are  both  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves :  they  are  a  sort  of  fine 
string  of  extremely  delicate  threads,,  which  ori- 


gmate  from-  the1  brain,  and  are  rammed  through 
every  part  of  (lie  frame,  everi  to  ihe  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  body.  Wherever  there  are  nerves,  they 
excite  sensation1 ;  ari&  Whatever  part  is  the  seat  of 
any  senSfe  eoTfft&irte  some  of  &ese  nerves,  which  are 
the  general  6rgar&  of  feelinV.  There  are  optic 
nerves,  tftidfrtofy'  nerves,  olfactor*^  nervesy  and 
nerves  which  are  affected  by'  the  toucfi  ;  and  tlhesie, 
like  the  sens£  of  feeling,  are  dispersed  fhrougn  th6 
whole  body.  They  proceed'  from  trie  spinal  mar- 
row, are  conveyed  thr6ug1i  the  side  ofifices'  of  the 
back-bone,  and  thus  cotnmunicate  with  every  part; 
These  nerves  abound  als'6  in  thofee  parts  which  serve 
ad  organs  to  the  varioiife  senses ;  b^causej-  indepen- 
dent of  their  own  appropriate  sehsdtion,  they  must 
also  be  susceptible  of  feeling,  ft  is  on  this  account 
that  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  arid;  mouthy  receive  '~m- 
pressions  which  result  entirely  from  the  touch,  ana 
are  not  produced'  by  their  bwri  particular'  nerves. 
That  the  sense  Of  feeling  is  Excited'  by  trie  interposi- 
tion of  the  nerves  is  an  indisputable  fact,  for  every' 
member  is  more  or  less  susceptible  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  nerves';  and  feeling  entirely  ceases 
where  there  are  no  nerves,  or  when  the  nerves  have 
been  separated  and  destroyed!  Incision  may  be 
made  in  the  fat, -the  hair  and  nails  are  always  cut, 
and  even'  the  bones  may  be  severed  in  peices,  witn- 
out  exciting  any  pain.  The  bone  is  enveloped  by  a 
nervous  membrane ;  the  nails  are  fastened  in  a  part 
which  is^  intei-wovert  with  nerves,  and  it  is  only  when' 
thesfe1-  are  injured  that  We  feel  path:  Here  lei 
^F pause,- to  adniire  and  adbre  the  uriHbuiid^  wis- 
dorri'  and-  goodness-  of  th^f  Alriii§ftty.r  HoV  evidfetitty 
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.Has  tliat  plan  onlaiued  for  our  benefit,  whleh 
directed  'that  the  sense  of  feeling  should  be  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  body.  The  other  senses 
are  situated  in  those  parU  best  adapted  for  their 
pre.>ervation,  and  the  most  advantage-Mis  use  of 
them.  It  \\as  necessary  tor  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  body,  that  all  the  parts  ol  which  it  U 
composed  should  be  warned  of  whatever  might 
prove  beneficial  or  injurious,  agreeable  or  disagree? 
able  ;  and  the  sense  oi  feeling  was  kindly  diffused 
over  the  whole  frame  to  answer  this  important  pur- 
pose. It  is  another  proof  of  the  admirable  and  uni- 
versal provision  which  divine  wisdom  has  made, 
that  many  species  ol  animals  have  a  much  more  de- 
licate sense  of  feeling  than  mankind :  this  is  neces- 
sary lor  their  different  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
and  compensates  them  lor  the  deprivation  of  some 
Other  senses  How  exquisite  must  be  the  sense  of 
feeiing  in  a  spider,  wfyen  even  in  the  centre  of  the 
M-eb  with  which  it  so  curiously  surrounds  itself  it 
perceives  the  smallest  agitation  of  its  air-built  cas- 
tle, which  the  approach  of  other  insects  may  occas 
sion  !  J3ut  jt  is  needless  tp  dwell  on  the  powers  of 
feeling  amongst  these  inferior  orders  of  animal  cre- 
ation, if  we  reflect  at  all  on  the  operations  of  this 
sense  upon  the  human  species,  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  excite  our  admiration  arid  our  praise.  How  can? 
the  nerves,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  capable  only  of 
different  degrees  of  length  or  thickness,  to  be  sus- 
ceptible only  of  mpre  or  less  tension  or  vibration, 
transmit  to  the  soul  so  many  varied  ideas  ?  Can 
there  tje  so  intimate  a  correspondence  between  our 
Corporeal  and  intellectual  powers,  that  nerves  of  f 
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ttbticular  construction  should  exci^'icertfiife  erh6- 
tions  in  the  soul  ?  Our  knowledge  is  to6;  liWrfft^fl1^ 
decide  this  question,  and  we  must  with 4  humitiiy 
number  it  among  those  mysteries  of  nature"  whkh 
we  are  not  at  present  permitted  to  penetrate.  L& 
UK  ofter  up  the  tribute  oi  our  gratitude  to  God,  that 
amongst  the  truly  valuable  senses  with  which  his 
gracious  wisdom  has  endowed  us,  he  has  bestowed 
on  us  the  sense  of  feeling.  From  how  many  enjoy- 
ments should  we  be  debarred,  if  we  possessed  less 
sensibility  !  Would  to  heaven  that  our  souls  che- 
rished as  lively  a  sense  of  what  is  truly  great  and 
good  as  our  bodies  are  susceptible  of  pleasing  sen- 
sations !  This  moral  sense  was  once  impressed  upon 
our  souls  ;  though,  alas !  its  influence  is  much 
diminished !  Grant,  O,  Lord  !  that  it  may  never 
be  entirely  eiiaced  from  the  tablet  of  our  hearts  ! 


Nov.  8. 

A   Remcmlrance  of  the   r  stings  the  Spring  and 

Summer  afford  us. 
anil  to  v.rioi}jtfiia*jM,. 

IN  one  united  » strain  let  Friendship  raise 
The  theme  of  homage  to  its  Maker's  praise  ; 
Let   'ie  retrace  those  scenes  of  dear  delight, 
Where  gloomy  sorrow  vanish'd  from  our  sight ; 
While  blooming  Nature,  with  her  varied  charms, 
C  iasp'd  us',  enraptured  in  her  rosy  arms  ! 
Drto&ou  led  us  to  the  fragrant  bowers, 
Thni  ,  fe  gentle  mazes  strew'd  with  new-sprung  floweis; 
When  hand  in  hand  we  sought  thro'  hills  and  glades, 
Thai  God  whose  power  all  ^Nature's  work  pervades. 


FOE 

We  beirfd  the  warWkags  of  tbe  feathered  throne, 

Whick  'mongst  the  foliage   tun'd   tneir  evening  song  ; 

Where  Friendship,  Harmony,  and  Pleasure  meet, 

To  render  happiness  supremely  sweet. 

While  smiting  Nature's  lavish  hand  bestows' 

The  bafmy  odotrts  of  the  fragrant  rose ; 

Thepiflk  and  gilfiflewe*  the1  air  perfwn'dV 

And  scented  flower*  o«  earth's  fair  surface  Mootri'd. 

The*  did  our  soul*  with  grateful  joy  expand. 

And  bless  the  goodaess  of  God's  bounteous  hand ! 

Where  cool  refreshing,  zephyrs  gently  play, 

Tempering  the  fervour  of  me  noon-tide  ray  ; 

The  feather'd  songsters,  with  fresh  Kfe  fetfe'w'a', 

$eek  the  cool  covfert  of  a  sifent  wood, 

There,  undisturbed1  we  felt  the  calm  repose 

Which  Wisdottijjoin'd  with  Piety,,- bestows ; 

There  we  reclin'd  beneath  the  verdant  trees, 

Which  gently  whispep'd  to  the  evening  breeae  ; 

Nature  rich  sources  of  content  bestow'd, 

And  our  full  hearts  with  gratitude  orerflow'd. 

What  wisdom  shines  in  e~very  mWrfluring  rill, 
Air,  beasts,  and  insects,  vale,  and  lofty  hill  ! 
WTiat  cheerful  prospects  strike  the  ravish 'd  view, 
Like  those  fair  scenes  our  first  blest  parents  knew 
<&f»  Howers'and  meads^  enamelled  by  the  hand 
Of  liberal  Nature,  and  by  zephyrs  fann'd  ! 
Yet  unmatur'd  the  produce  of  tHe  year, 
From  the  green  blade  burst  forth  the  loaded  ear  ; 
The  lavish  treasures  of 'trie  b'ouriteouT  field, 
And  the  rich  milk  the  lowing  cattle  yield  : 
The  relofty  woods  tlieir  ancient  honours"  rgBr4, 
And  various  tints  the  solemn  verdure  cheer. 
The  setting  sun  now  gilds  the  mountain's'  tfrbvr, 
And  golden  harvests  undulate  b'elow  ! 

Sure  all  these  varied  objects  musfWitpart 
The  softest  feelings  to  the  grateful  heart, 
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And  bid  the  soul  in  o«e  harmonious  lay,' 

The  noblest  homage  to  its  Author  pay, 

Whose  glorious  image  Nature's  works  display  .' 

Unthinking  mad  !    who  can  unmovM  behold 

The  various  charms  of  Nature's  works  unfold  j 

The  lofty  firmament,  so  fair,  so  grand, 

Which  the  Almighty  Architect  has  plann'd, 

And  yet  indifferent  to  these  beauties  still, 

Despise  their  Author,  and  dispute  his  will. 

For  thee  soft  Zephyr,  on  his  airy  wings, 

Ambrosial  sweets  and  fragrant  spices  brings  ; 

For  thee  the  silver  stream  meandering  flows,  i 

Whose  verdant  banks  invite  thee  to  repose, 

When  the  meridian  sun  his  beams  bestows  j  7 

For  thee  the  corn  waves  softly  to  the  breeze, 

And  luscious  fruit  bears  down  the  loaded  trees  ! 

Yet  man,  unmindful  of  the  charms  they  bear, 

Scarce  deenis  them  worth  his  notice  01  his  cart. 

O  God  !  the  man  upon  whose  tender  breast 
True  love  of  thee  is  faithfully  impress'd, 
Will  trace  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  power 
In  ev'ry  zephyr,  rivulet,  and  flower  ; 
A  blade  of  grass,  an  ear  of  corn,  will  prove 
The  faithful  heralds_of  thy  bounteous  love. 

With  equal  ease,  by  God's  creative  hand, 
Is  form'd  an  angel,  or  a  grain  of  sand  ! 
The  mite  and  elephant  from  Him  derive 
Existence,  and  the  means  by  which  they  Ijve  ; 
The  blade  of  grass  and  aloe-tree  proclaim, 
With  equal  eloquence,  his  mighty  name ! 
The  thinking  mind  his  pow'r  almighty,  hails, 
Alike  in  muscles  and  stupendous  whales  ; 
The  gentle  zephyrs  whisper  forth  his  praise, 
While  the  rude  storm  his  awful  power  displays  ; 
The  crystal  drop,  qr  ocean's  wide  expanse, 
The  spangled  sky,  or  meteor's  fleeting  glance, 
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With  equal  lustre  crown  his  lofty  name, 
With  equal  voice  his  forming  hand  proclaim, 
Display  the  honours  of  his  awful  nod, 
Or  speak  the  milder  praise  of  Nature's  God. 


Nov.  9. 
Foreign  Animals. 


EVERY  quarter  of  the  globe  has  its  peculiar  aru- 
mals,  and  the  Creator  lias  ordained  that  they  should 
each  be  placed  in  that  situation  ior  which  they  are 
particularly  adapted  by  their  separate  properties. 
The  elephant  and  cainei  are  the  most  remarkable 
animals  in  the  southern  climate,  in  size  they  are 
superior  to  all  other  quadru|>eds  ;  the  elephant, 
especially,  appears  like  a  moving  mountain,  and  his 
iimbs  like  strong  pillars  :  his  head  is  joined  to  a  very 
short  neck,  but  is  armed  with  too  formidable  tusks, 
sufficiently  strong  to  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots.  A 
longer  neck  could  not  support  his  unwieldy  head, 
and  it  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  great 
length  of  his  trunk,  which  he  e.nploys  as  a  hand  to 
convey  food  to  his  mouth,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
stooping  for  it ;  it  is  so  pliable,  that  he  bends,  moves, 
and  turns  it  with  the  same  facility  as  we  do  our  lin- 
gers, but  it  also  serves  as  an  organ  of  smell  ;  and 
this  animal  may  be  said  with  great  propriety  to 
hold  his  nose  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  are  small  in 
prc  portion  to  the  rest  of  hi*,  body,  but  they  are 
);.-  I  and  lively,  and  exoress  ail  his  internal  ieel- 
ings 
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While  the  lephant  is  ?n  a  state  of  independence, 
untamed  by  the  art  of  man,  he  is  neither  sanguinarj 
nor  ferocious,  pacific  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he 
never  employs  his  weapon  but  in  his  own  defertce. 
He  never  assaults  when  unprovoked  ;  but  when 
irritated,  is  furious  and  revengeful  in  his  resent- 
ment :  he  seizes  his  enemy  with  his  trunk,  f  ings  it 
against  him  like  a  stone,  and  then  crusnes  and 
tramples  him  to  death.  It  is,  however,  often  at- 
tacked  and  conquered  by  the  rhinoceros,  an  ani- 
mal which  extremely  resembles  the  wild-boar;  it 
pierces  the  belly  of  the  elephant  with  the  horns 
which  grow  upon  his  nose.  With  little  considera- 
tion we  shall  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  hi 
the  formation  and  creation  of  the  elephant.  He 
has  ordained  it  a  native  of  those  countries  which 
abound  in  grass ;  and  to  prevent  its  multiplying  too 
fast,  and  becoming  a  burden  to  the  earth,  the  term 
of  female  gestation  is  exactly  two  years,  and  it  does 
not  couple  with  the  male  till  three  years  after. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  animals  in  the 
east  :  it  is  particularly  calculated  to  »endufe  the 
greatest  hardships  arid  fatigues  amidst  the  barren 
wastes  and  burning  sands;  being  endowed  with  the 
power  of  remaining  four  or  five  days  without  dtink, 
and  requiring  a  scanty  allowance  of  food  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size.  It  is  contented  with  the  few 
shrubs  and  plants  which  the  desert  produces,  and 
when  unable  to  procure  these,  two  measures  of 
beans  and  parley  are  sufficient  for  a  whole  'day's 
subsistence.  Besides  the  humps  which  rise  on  its 
back,  it  is  remarkable  for  another  singularity  in  its 
formation  :  it  has  a  double  throat ;  one  division  ex- 
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tends  to  the  stomach,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a 
bag,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  water  :  it  re- 
mains there  without  corrupting:  and  when  the  ani- 
mal is  pressed  by  thirst,  or  wishes  to  dilute  its  husky 
food,  it  draws  up  part  of  this  water  into  the  belly, 
which  having  moistened  its  parched  throat,  after- 
wards descends  into  the  stomach.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  weight  is  computed  to  be  the  com- 
mon burden  of  a  camel,  which  they  will  carry  two 
German  leagues  in  half  an  hour ;  they  generally 
travel  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  the  day.  The 
fleshy  foot  of  the  camel  is  best  adapted  to  tread  on 
burning  sands,  while  the  horny  hoof  of  the  horse 
would  be  scorched  or  injured  by  it. 

The  elk,  the  sable,  and  the  rein-deer,  are  the  most 
remarkable  quadrupeds  of  the  northern  countries. 
The  elk  is  large,  vigorous,  and  has  a  beautiful  shape. 
Its  head,  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  is  a  little  like  the 
mule.  Its  legs  are  long  and  powerful,  its  hair  is  of 
a  light  grey.  This  animal  is  simple,  wild,  and  timo- 
rous ;  it  will  feed  on  any  thing,  but  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  bark  or  tender  shoot  of  the  willow,  or 
the  birch.  It  is  remarkably  swift,  and  having  very 
long  legs  can  run  a  great  distance  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  sable  wanders  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  and 
is  valued  on  account  of  its  beautiful  fur.  Those 
unhappy  wretches  who  are  exiled  to  these  ban-en 
deserts  are  generally  employed  in  the  chase  of  this 
animal. 

The  rem-cfeer  exceedingly  resembles  tne  stag,  and 
has  a  very  elegant  and  pleasing  form  :  his  food  con- 
sists of  moss,  grass,  leaves,  and  buds,  or  shoots  of 
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trees.  They  are  very  beneficial  to  the  northern 
nations.  Their  flesh  provides  them  with  food,  and 
their  milk  with  drink ;  and  they  draw  the  natives  in 
their  sledges  with  extreme  rapidity  upon  the  ice  and 
snow.  The  rein  deer  constitutes  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Laplanders.  The  skin  provides  them  with 
clothes,  beds,  and  tents;  in  bhort,  this  animal  far- 
ms hes  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  remarks  we  have  been  making  on  these  fo- 
reign animals  may  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  fe- 
flections  in  the  human  mind.  How  amazing  the 
contrast  between  the  elephant  and  the  mite  !  what  a 
surprising  variety  is  observable  in  their  exterior 
forms,  their  organs,  instincts,  motions,  and  manner 
of  propagation  !  yet  every  individual  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  appropriate  end 
and  situation.  The  animals  which  inhabit  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  could  not  survive  the  difference 
of  the  climate,  air,  food,  and  temperature  of  Europe, 
and  doubtless  there  are  millions  of  animals  which 
couid  no  more  exist  on  our  globe  than  we  could  in- 
habit the  planets  of  Saturn  or  Mercury. 


Nov.   10. 
Variety  of  Winds. 

THERE  is  a  great  variety  of  winds.  In  some 
places  they  continue  during  the  whole  year,  and 
always  blow  from  the  same  quarter;  in  others  they 
are  periodical,  but  still  continue  to  be  governed  by 
regular  and  determined  laws.  In  the  open  sea,  b* 
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tween  the  tropics,  and  some  degrees  below  them,  a 
constant  wind  is  observed,  without  any  considerable 
variation  On  the  north  of  the  line  it  blows  to- 
wards the  north-east ;  on  the  south,  towards  the 
south-east :  but  this  is  more  or  less  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun.  But  if  it  be  opposed  by  conti- 
nents or  islands,  the  direction  may  be  changed  to 
nortii-east.  There  is  generally  a  westerly  wind  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  ocean.  Its  proximity  to 
the  shore  renders  it  more  variable,  and  it  is  particu- 
Jarly  so  on  the  land.  The  continual  east  wind  is 
principally  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  affect- 
ing our  atmosphere.  In  the  Indian  seas  are  perio- 
dical winds,  called  monsoons,  which  blow  six  months 
in  one  direction,  and  six  months  in  the  contrary. 
The  cause  of  these  winds  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  they  are  attributed  to  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  the  situation  of  the  sun,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  burning  meteors,  vapours  dissolving  into 
rain,  and  similar  circumstances.  Some  seas  and 
countries  have  their  peculiar  winds  and  calms,  as 
Egypt  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  annually 
annoyed  during  summer  with  a  burning  wind,  which 
suffocates  and  scorches  every  thing  before  it.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  remarkable  for  a  cloud, 
which  is  stiled  the  tatal  wind,  or  ox-eye;  at  first  it 
appears  very  inconsiderable,  but  rapidly  increases 
till  it  occasions  a  violent  tempest,  which  ingulphs 
large  vessels  in  the  deep.  Variable  winds  are  ob- 
^erved  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
have  no  regular  direction  or  duration.  It  is  true 
that  some  winds  may  be  more  frequent  in  one  place 
th$n  in  another,  but  they  neither  begin  nor  end  at 
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*ny  certain  period  :  they  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
several  causes  which  interrupt  the  equipoise  of  the 
air.  Heat,  cold,  rain,  fine  weather,  mountains, 
and  even  straits,  capes,  and  promontories,  may  cause 
an  obstruction  in  their  course,  or  alter  their  direc- 
tion. The  different  modifications  and  changes  of 
the  wind'  are  certainly  produced  by  many  latent 
causes.  But  one  remarkable  circumstance  occurs 
every  day  and  in  almost  every  situation  :  a  little  be- 
fore sun-rise,  when  the  air  is  perfectly  serene,  a 
quick  easterly  breeze  arises,  which  continues  to 
blow  some  time  alter  its  appearance.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  manner  :  the  atmos- 
phere being  heated  by  the  rising  sun  is  conse- 
quently rarified,  and  by  dilating  drives  the  contigu- 
ous air  towards  the  west,  and  necessarily  occasions 
an  easterly  wind,  which  subsides  when  the  air  be- 
comes sensibly  -Marnier.  For  this  reason,  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  this  easterly  breeze  must  not  only  precede 
the  sun,  but  be  considerably  stronger  in  proportion 
as  the  sun's  influence  is  greater  under  the  line  than 
in  our  more  temperate  climate.  In  the  torrid  zone 
the  wind  generally  blows  from  east  to  west. 

It  is  evident  the  winds  are  not  the  effect  of  chance, 
but  that  these  and  every  thing  else  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  first  great  cause.  The  wisdom  and  bepeficence 
of  the  Creator  are  conspicuous  in  these  and  all  his 
other  works !  He  ordained  that  there  should  sel- 
dom be  absolute  calm  ;  and  he  fixes  the  motion, 
strength,  duration,  and  direction  of  the  winds  ! 
Even  their  changes  are  beneficial  to  us.  When 
animals  and .  plants  languish  and  fade  with  a  long- 
continued  'drought,  a  sea-wind  bears  clouds  and 
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vapours,  which  falling  in  refreshing  showers,  water 
the  earth,  and  re-animate  all  drooping  nature.  A 
dry  easterly  wind  succeeds,  which  restores  the  se- 
renity of  the  atmosphere.  The  north  wind  delivers 
it  from  the  many  icy  particles,  and  carries  off  th« 
noxious  autumnal  vapours  :  this  is  followed  by  a 
southerly  wind,  which  pervades  the  air  with  its 
enlivening  warmth. 

We  owe  our  health  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to 
these  perpetual  variations  of  the  wind  :  and  who 
can  reflect  on  these  sublime  subjects  without  the 
profoundest  admiration  of  that  Almighty  Power 
who  commands  the  elements  and  they  obey?  At 
his  word  the  tempestuous  billows  rise,  and  rush  from 
shore  to  shore ;  and  w  hen  he  bids  they  are  hushed 
to  silence  !  Should  we  not  confide  in  this  Al 
mighty  Being  ?  Will  not  the  great  Arbiter  of  the 
winds  deign  to  direct  our  concerns  ?  Whilst  he 
ordains  their  various  changes,  so  that  they  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  his  creatures,  may  we  not  believe 
that  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  this  life  will  ulti- 
mately contribute  to  the  felicity  of  every  individual  ? 


Nov,   11. 
Hunting. 

THE  chase,  at  this  season,  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  higher  classes ;  but  it  would  be  a  happy 
thing  if  this  recreation  were  not  so  universally  ad- 
mired, for  man  is  often  tempted  to  exercise  cruelty 
over  those  animals  which  are  subjected  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  abuse  the  power  he  possesses  over  them. 
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The  pursuit  of  the  hare  and  stag  mast  make  every 
feeling  bosom  shudder  with  horror.  Can  that  plea- 
Sure  be  innocent,  which  consists  in  pursuing  a  harm 
/ess  animal  with  rage,  till  exhausted  with  anguish, 
terror,  and  fatigue,  it  expires  in  horrid  convulsions  ? 
Can  humanity  behold  this  scene  without  resentment 
and  commiseration  ? 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  this  amusement,  must  in- 
sensibly lose  the  softer  sensations  of  humanity.  He 
becomes  inured  to  scenes  of  horror  and  destruc- 
tion; and  being  accustomed  to  cruelty  towards  the 
brute  creation,  he  no  longer  retains  that  universal 
philanthrophy  to  his  fellow-creatures.  And  surely 
the  employment  of  the  chase  is  incompatible  with 
those  duties  we  are  required  to  fulfil,  without  in 
eluding  the  loss  of  time,  which  is  certainly  of  great 
1  consequence ;  it  also  fills  the  mind  with  that  levity 
which  is  unsuitable  to  more  serious  and  important 
occupations.  These  tumultuous  pleasures  entirely 
banish  reflection,  while  the  gentler  amusements 
only  relax  and  divert  the  mind  in  a  proper  degree. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  amusement,  in  a  moral  and 
religious  view  ;  for  ought  we  not  to  guard  every  in 
let  to  vice  and  irregularity  ? 

What  cruelties  are  exercised  towards  horses,  dogs, 
and  even  men  !  what  mischief  is  done  to  corn  and 
pastures !  Are  these  too  trifling  to  deserve  our  no- 
tice ?  'If  we  were  wise  we  should  discover  and  pur- 
sue more  pure  and  solid  gratifications;  if  we  look 
around  us  we  shall  perceive  much  more  instructive 
objects.  This  spacious  universe,  the  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  joys  we  taste  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  the  society  of  friends,  in 
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short,  a  thousand  things  will  yield  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments. Why  then  should  we  seek  those  gross  and 
boisterous  pleasures  which  leave  remorse  behind 
them?  The  culture  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  will  every  moment  produce  the  purest  satis- 
faction. It  is  in  this  that  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian 
philosopher  consists.  He  possesses  the  art  of  being 
happy,  with  little  trouble,  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  virtue. 


Nov.  12, 

9\\hi*  Dreams. 

OUR  souls  are  not  totally  inactive  during  the 
hours  of  repose,  or  wholly  absorbed  by  the  letliargic 
influence  of  sleep.  Our  ideas  and  imagination  are 
still  employed,  which  is  proved  by  dreams.  How- 
ever the  intellectual  powers  have  little  share  in 
them,  except,  indeed,  the  memory,  and  they  relate 
less  to  the  rational  than  the  animal  soul. 

If  we  consider  our  dreams,  and  examine  why  they 
are  in  general  so  unconnected,  or  represent  such 
singular  events,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  our  being  more  affected  by  sensations 
than  perceptions.  They  represent  persons  unknown 
or  deceased,  but  they  appear  alive,  and  we  asso- 
ciate with  them  things  which  are  actually  exist- 
ing. If  the  soul  acted  in  dreams  as  it  does  when  we 
are  awake,  these  unconnected  ideas  would  soon  be 
rectified,  but  it  has  only  the  power  of  receiving  and 
following  the  images  which  are  presented  to  it. 
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Though  these  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
they  are  incoherent,  and  strangely  associated.  The 
sensations  succeed  one  another,  but  the  soul  neither 
regulates  nor  combines  them  ;  we  have  only  sensa- 
tions then,  and  not  conception,  for  the  latter  only 
exists  when  the  soul  compares  the  sensations,  and 
operates  upon  the  ideas  which  are  conveyed  to  it  by 
the  senses.  Thus  dreams  are  formed  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  soul,  and  by  its  interior  faculties. 
They  are  not  produced  by  its  actuating  force,  and 
only  belong  to  the  animal  memory.  It  is  singular 
that  we  seldom  dream  of  hearing  any  sound,  but 
only  fancy  we  behold  objects ;  but  it  is  s.till  more 
extraordinary  that  the  images  alwajs  resemble  the 
original,  and  are  naturally  represented.  None  but 
the  painter's  pencil  could  trace  such  exact  and  faith- 
ful landscapes,  yet  they  are  depicted  in  dreams  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  art.  As  to  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  dreams,  by  which  previous  sensa- 
tions are  renewed  without  the  aid  of  actual  pre- 
sent impressions,  we  may  observe  that  we  never  dream 
in  a  profound  sleep,  because  every  sensation  is  ex- 
tinguished, every  organ  is  inaccessible,  the  internal 
and  external  senses  are  inactive.  The  internal 
sense  is  the  first  to  sleep  and  to  awake,  being  more 
quick  and  lively,  and  perhaps  more  easily  impressed 
than  the  exterior  senses.  Sleep  is  then  broken  and 
unsound,  and  this  is  the  time  for  dreaming ;  former 
sensations  are  renewed,  especially  those  on  which 
we  have  more  reflected.  The  internal  senses,  which 
by  the  langour  of  the  exterior  ones  cannot  receive 
present  impressions  are  employed  with,  and  operate 
upon  preceding  sensations,  especially  those  which 
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have  particularly  affected  us ;  and  for  th's  reason 
dreams  are  generally  very  pleasing  or  very  distress- 
ing. But  one  remarkable  circumstance  in  dreams 
is,  that  they  shew  the  character  of  a  man  :  from  the 
phantoms  which  fill  hi?  imagination  we  may  judge 
whether  he  be  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  philanthropist  and  laborious  man  preserve 
their  separate  dispositions  during  the  hours  of  sleep, 
but  this  is  not  a  certain  rule,  for  impure  and  mcKed 
ideas  in  a  dream  may  be  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
the  body,  or  by  incidental  circumstances.  But  our 
habitual  conduct  will  prove  to  us  whether  thesf 
dreams  ought  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  we  should 
also  attend  to  the  judgment  we  then  form  of  them. 
A  good  man  is  indifferent  respecting  them  ;  he 
is  grieved  if  in  fancy  only  he  deviates  from  the  rules 
of  virtue,  for  those  who  are  impressed  with  a  sense 
df  God's  grace  seldom  fail  of  heavenly  ideas  in  their 
dreams,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  the  hours  of  sleep  that  fantastic 
images  arise  in  the  mind :  how  many  dream  awake, 
some  form  elevated  ideas,  because  they  have  been 
raised  by  fortune  or  favour  of  princes  :  others  build 
their  happiness  on  the  visionary  hope  of  immortal 
fame.  Intoxicated  with  passion  and  fleeting  joy, 
they  fancy  felicity  which  deceives  their  hopes,  and 
vanishes  like  a  morning  dream.  The  prophet  has 
aptly  described  this  character :—"  They  resemble  a 
"  hungry  man  who  dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth ; 
"  but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty  :  or,  as  a 
"  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he  drinketh  ; 
"  but  be  awaketh,  and  behold  he  is  faint,  and  his 
"  soul  hath  appetite." 
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Let  us"  not  search  for  happiness  in  empty  phan- 
toms and  idle  chimeras  of  the  brain.  Let  wisdom 
direct  our  souls  in  the  pursuit  of  tine  and  perma- 
nent felicity. 


Nov.   13. 

Every  thing  throughout  the  Universe  is  connect* 
ed  together,  and  combines  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Cn  atitres  which  inhabit  it. 

EVERY  thinjj  in  nature  is  constructed  in  such  an 
admirable  manner,  that  they  each  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  the  other.  The  earth,  its  rocks, 
minerals,  and  fossils  derive  their  origin  and  con- 
tinuance from  the  elements.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom subsists  upon  the  juices  of  the  earth,  and  ani- 
mals are  supported  by  feeding  upon  them.  The 
earth  nourishes  the  plants,  the  plants  provide  food 
for  the  insect,  the  insect  for  the  bird,  the  bird  for 
beasts  of  prey ;  in  their  turn  the  wild  beasts  are 
devoured  by  the  vultures,  the  vulture  becomes  at 
length  a  prey  to  the  insect,  the  insect  to  the  plant, 
and  the  plant  to  the  earth.  Even  man,  who  is  lord 
of  the  creation,  himself  becomes  a  prey.  Such  is 
the  regular  gradation  through  all  the  works  of 
nature.  Thus  every  being  was  created  for  the 
benefit  of  another. 

Some  animals  provide  us  with  fur  to  cover  us. 
Dogs  pursue  the  stag,  and  have  to  furnish  our  table, 
and  are  rewarded  with  little  share  in  the  prey.  The 
terrier  drives  the  rabbit  from  ito  burrow  into  our 
snares ;  the  horse,  the  elepfiant,  and  camel,  are 
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trained  to  carry  burdens  ;  and  the  ox  to  draw  the 
plough  ;  the  cow  provides  us  with  wholesome  milk, 
the  sheep  with  warm  wool ;  the  rein-deer  draws 
the  sledges  over  the  ice  and  snow.  The  sow  and 
porcupine  rake  into  the  earth,  and  the  moles  loosen 
and  stir  it  up,  that  it  may  more  easily  receive  the 
seeds  of  plants  which  are  dispersed  by  the  wind. 
Tke  hawk  serves  for  fowling,  and  the  hen  gives  us 
eggs  ;  the  cock  wakes  us  in  the  morn,  while  the  soar- 
ing lark  watbles  his  soft  notes  to  the  rising  sun;  the 
blackbird  charms  us  with  his  constant  note,  and  the 
pensive  nightingale  warbles  her  nocturnal  song,  and 
delights  the  ear ;  while  the  gay  plumage  of  the  pea- 
cock charms  the  sight. 

The  fish  are  taught  by  instinct  to  leave  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  venture  upon  tlie  coast  and  up  to  the 
rivers,  to  serve  as  food  for  men,  birds,  and  beasts. 
The  silk-worm  spins  his  precious  web  to  clothe  us. 
Bees  collect  honey.  The  sea  shore  abounds  with 
craw-fish,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  every  species  of 
shell-fish. 

The  jack-a-lan them,  or  great  fly  of  Surinam,  gives 
light  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  with  its  luminous  body. 

We  shall  perceive  the  same  destined  end,  if  we 
observe  the  various  occupations  of  mankind.  The 
sailor  braves  the  stormy  ocean  to  export  to  distant 
countries  the  merchandise  which  is  another's  pro- 
perty ;  the  soldier  sacrifices  his  life  to  his  country  ; 
the  lawyer  is  employed  for  the  benefit  of  bis  fellow- 
creatures  ;  sovereigns  and  magistrates  are  placed  at 
the  helm  of  government,  and  devote  their  time  and 
Ulente  tor  the  public  weal.  Parents  treasure  up 
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wealth  for  their  posterity,  and  the  ploughman  sows 
and  gathers  in  the  grain,  of  which  he  has  a  very 
small  share.  Thus  the  wise  Creator  has  ordained 
that  all  beings  should  be  reciprocally  useful.  Let 
us  learn  from  hence  our  duty  to  our  neighbour ;  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak,  the  learned  assist  and 
instruct  the  ignorant  ;  in  short  we  should  love  them 
as  ourselves,  and  fulfil  the  designs  of  our  Creator.. 
Man's  mutual  dependance  has  induced  him  to  form 
societies,  and  thus  to  accomplish  by  united  strength, 
what  could  not  have  been  performed  by  divided 
force.  No  one  could  erect  a  magnificent  building 
without  assistance,  but  this  is  easily  done  when  dif- 
ferent workmen  unite  their  industry.  Such  is  the 
constant  law  of  nature,  no  art  or  science,  and  no 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  can  be  accomplish- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  several  persons. 

How  many  millions  of  individuals  are  requisite,  to 
render  a  monarch  powerful,  an  empire  happy,  and 
a  nation  flourishing!  How  conspicuous  does  the 
Creator's  wisdom  appear  in  this  !  To  render  all 
his  creatures  happy,  especially  mankind,  he  has 
contrived  such  an  admirable  union,  that  they  are  all 
in  a  state  of  mutual  dependance.  Experience  daily 
convinces  us  that  he  planned  every  thing  in  nature  to 
conduce  to  our  comfort ;  even  the  minutest  parts, 
which  scarcely  appear  worthy  our  notice,  contribute 
to  our  felicity  ;  even  the  insect  tribes  are  beneficial 
to  us.  Millions  of  hands  are-  continually  labouring 
for  us  !  How  many  animals  lose  their  existence  in 
the  support  of  ours  !  And  in  many  other  latent 
ways  nature  is  active  in  our  favour.  May  this 
jteachus  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  beneficence  of 
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our    Heavenly    Father,     and   to   be  sensible  of  our 
happy  situation. 


Nov.  14. 
Common  Salt.         .^l<;. 

THIS  seasoning  is  universally  in  use,  and  cannot 
oe  dispensed  with.  Its  flavour  and  properties  of 
digestion  are  admirable,  and  it  may  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  gifts  in  nature.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea-shore  dig  marshes,  which  are  called 
salt-marshes,  and  cover  them  with  clay  ;  the  rough 
sea  flows  into  them,  and  when  the  sun  has  evapo- 
rated the  water,  great  quantities  of  salt  remain  at 
the  bottom.  Nature  also  abounds  with  salt-springs, 
fountains,  and  lakes.  They  boil  the  water  in  caul- 
drons to  extract  the  salt.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
solid  masses  in  the  mountains.  The  most  famous 
mines  are  those  of  Catalonia  and  Poland.  These 
salts  are  alike  as  to  their  principal  properties.  We 
learn  by  experience  that  salt  dissolves  in  the  stomach, 
assists  digestion,  prevents  putrefaction  and  too  great 
fermentation  of  our  food  :  it  is  taken  to  prevent 
crudities  in  the  stomach,  and  want  of  appetite.  It 
not  only  dissolves  the  phlegm,  but  slightly  irritates 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  proves  a  good  stimulus, 
and  promotes  its  operations.  Other  salts  are  too 
disagreeable  for  the  taste,  but  this  is  not  only  a  good 
digestive,  but  very  palatable. 

We  do  not  properly  estimate  this  invaluable  bless- 
ing, though  we  constantly  enjoy  it.  We  should  be 
much  more  grateful  for  the  gifts  of  heaven  if  we 
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leflected  on  them.  Great  part  of  our  food  would 
jbe  insipid  without  salt ;  but  it  is  much  more  valuable 
as  the  greater  preservative  of  health.  Another  cir- 
cumstance readers  it  interesting  to  an  observer  of 
nature  :  the  smallest  grain  of  common  salt  is  cut  into 
eight  angles,  or  with  six  sides,  like  a  dice,  therefore 
most  of  the  large  masses  of  this  species  must  have  a 
cubical  form. 

In  this  grain  the  divine  hand  is  conspicuous,  who 
has  given  it  an  invariable  shape.  This  exact  form 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  received  it  from  an  in- 
telligent Being,  and  not  from  blind  chance.  This 
thought  is  so  important,  that  we  should  seize  every 
opportunity  to  impress  it  on  our  souls. 


Nov  15. 
Origin  of  Fountains  and  Springs. 

IT  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  rivers  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  less  ones,  and  those  by  the  rivulets, 
which  flow  from  springs  and  fountains.  But  from 
whence  do  these  springs  derive  their  origin  ?  Water 
always  fills  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  from  its 
fluidity  :  but  whence  does  that  proceed  which  flows 
continually  from  more  elevated  spots  ?  A  great 
deal  is  produced  by  the  snow,  rain,  and  the  detach- 
ed particles  of  vapours  which  fall  from  the  air,  con- 
sequently rivers  and  springs  are  very  rare  in  the 
desevts  of  Arabia  or  Africa,  where  it  never  rains. 
They  penetrate  the  earth  till  their  progress  is  ob- 
structed by  beds  of  white  clay,  where  they  increase 
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to  fountains,  or  collect  in  cavities,  wnich  aftenvarc 
overflow,  and  the  water  oozing  through  a  thousai 
cavities,  is  impelled  to  the  bottom  by  its  nat 
gravity-:  this,  by  the  union  of  various  currents  is 
formed  by  degrees  a  vein  of  water.  In  some  coun- 
tries, however,  they  cannot  be  owing  to  the  rains  or 
snow,  as  in  several  lofty  mountains  there  are  springs 
and  lakes  which  cannot  be  produced  by  this  cause; 
many  have  an  equal  supply  at  all  seasons,  and  even 
greater  during  hot  and  dry  than  damp  and  rainy 
tveather.  Some  other  cause  may  exist,  both  of 
their  rise  and  continuance.  Many  are  produced  by 
vapours  whr'ch  collect  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
driven  by  the  wind,  or  impelled  by  the  universal 
power  of  attraction  towards  those  great  bodies. 
The  air  abounds  with  these  vapours,  which  coming 
in  contact  with  rugged  rocks,  condense  into  drops, 
and  thus  increase  the  fountains.  But  this  cannot 
account  for  the  rise  of  some  springs ;  for  instance, 
the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers  which  originate 
in  mountains,  and  are  dried  up  when  they  are 
covered  with  snow.  Springs  are  formed  by  a  com- 
munication between  deep  caverns  and  the  ocean  : 
having  passed  through  subterraneous  channels,  the 
sea-water  collects  in  these  cavities,  and  evaporating 
through  a  .number  of  erevices,  form  into  drops,  which 
falling  by  their  own  weight,  often  entirely  alter 
their  direction.  In  situations  near  the  main  sea, 
the  water  may  filter  through  the  ground,  and  form 
into  springs  ;  they  imbibe  the  taste  of  the  water 
from  whence  they  flow.  But  this  cannot  refer  to 
high  mountains,  for  if  the  sea-water  could  rise  so 
high,  it  would  not  be  so  palatable.  These  and  many 
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other  latent  causes  are  the  origin  of  springs.  Though 
nature  is  simple  in  her  operations,  yet  she  does  not 
employ  a  single  cause  only  to  produce  ,one  effect. 
Her  simplicity  consists  in  being  contented  with  as 
few  as  possible,  but  does  not  preclude  the  occur- 
rence of  several  auxiliary  causes  to  advance  the  end 
which  she  at  first  designed. 


Nov.   16. 
The  Hair  of  the  Head. 

THE  construction  of  the  hair  of  the  head  deserves 
minute  attention,  and  discovers  evident  traces  of 
the  Divine  wisdom.  To  each  hair  belongs  an  ob- 
long fine  thread,  and  a  knot,  thicker,  but  more 
transparent:  the  thread  is  the 'body,  and  the  knot 
the  root  of  the  hairs.  The  principal  hairs  have  the 
root  and  part  of  a  thread  inclosed  in  a  case  or 
membrane,  of  a  size  large  enough  to  leave  a  space 
between  a  root  and  case ;  the  root  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal  parts,  the  former  is  a  pellicle 
of  little  flakes,  the  latter  a  glutinous  fluid,  containing 
some  small  fibres  :  this  is  the  marrow  ;  from  its  ex- 
terior part  proceed  five  or  six  threads,  which  are 
fine,  clear,  and  often  twice  its  length  ;  besides  these 
are  other  knots,  of  a  viscous  nature,  and  dissolved 
by  warmth.  The  body  of  the  hair  proceeds  from, 
the  interior  of  the  root ;  having  three  distinct  parts, 
the  case,  tube,  and  marrow ;  near  the  pore  of  the 
skin  through  which  it  passes,  it  is  entirely  enveloped 
in  the  pellicle,  which  forms  a  little  tube.  The  epi- 
dermis precedes  the  hair,  and  guards  it,  like  a  sheath 
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from  injury,  while  tender.  The  rest  of  the  coat  is  a 
singular  substance,  and  particularly  transparent  to- 
wards the  point.  In  youn-g  hair  the  coat  is  soft,  but 
grows  afterward  hard  and  elastic,  and  makes  a  great 
noise  when  it  is  cut.  The  exterior  coat  conceals 
several  small  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  root  to 
the  point;  they  are  united  to  a  point  by  elastic 
threads  :  these  fibres  form  a  tube,  that  contains 
fluid  and  solid  substance,  which  constitute  the  mar- 
row The  construction  of  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  displays  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the 
Creator  ;  and  the  hair  of  the  head  is  a  particular 
demonstration  of  this. 

The  minutest  members  become  necessary,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  rest,  or  when  their 
formation  and  end  are  investigated  by  an  observer 
of  the  works  of  God.  How  many  condemn  these 
instructive  objects,  and  perceive  not  the  evident 
traces  of  their  Divine  Author  !  But,  besides  the  utility 
of  all  our  members,  we  may  easily  discover  the  end 
for  'which  the  hair  was  designed  :  it  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  our  external  appearance,  and  it  evidently 
preserves  the  head  from  cold  and  damp,  which  would 
prevent  the  natural  warmth  of  the  brain  ;  it  removes 
many  bodily  humours,  by  insensible  perspiration, 
and  preserves  the  more  noble  parts  from  superfluous 
moisture.  How  many  other  latent  benefits  may  we 
not  derive  from  it  !  But  let  us  rest  satisfied  with 
the  discovery  of  part  of  the  wise  designs  of  Provi- 
dence :  they  will  afford  us  rich  sources  of  gratitude 
tor  his  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence. 
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Nov.  17. 
System  of  the  Universe, 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  exclusively  contem- 
plating our  earth,  which  is  but  a  speck  when  com- 
pared with  thtf  spacious  universe.  We  will  elevate 
our  conceptions  towards  those  celestial  orbs,  before 
which  this  habitable  globe  dwindles  into  nothing. 
Let  us  scrutinize,  reflect,  and  adore  !  Th-%  sun, 
which  is  ths  universal  source  of  life,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  though  stationary  in  the 
heavens,  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  from  east  to 
west,  in  the  space  of  twenty-seven  days  and  twelve 
hours.  The  planets  move  round  it  in  an  oblong 
orbit  or  ellipses.  Mercury,  which  is  nearest  the 
sun,  is  nearly  eighty-eight  days  in  performing  his 
revolution  round  it,  but  his  rays  are  generally  ob- 
scured by  the  sun's  superior  effulgence.  Venus  is 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  four-days 
and  describes  a  larger  ellipses.  The  earth  requires 
a  whole  year,  and  the  moon  is  her  constant  atten- 
dant in  this  annual  journey.  Mars  is  six  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  days.  Jupiter,  with  his  four  satel- 
lites, is  about  twelve  years.  Saturn,  with  his  five 
moons,  is  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.  And  lastly, 
Georgium  Sidus,  which  is  the  remotest  planet  from 
the  sun,  is  eighty-two  years  ki  reTolving  round  it ; 
has  two  apparent  satellites,  and  probably  many 
more.  But  are  these  the  limits  of  the  universe  ? 
Certainly  nor.  The  region  of  fixed  stars  extends 
far  beyond  the  Georgium  Sidus,  the  nearest  of 
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which  is  27,400  times  farther  from  the  earth  than  the 
sun  is.  Though  this  great  luminary  is  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  how  many  invisible  globes  may 
there  be  between  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars  ! 

Is  it  possible  that  the  sun  can  be  stationary  in  the 
centre  of  this  universe,  while  he  daily  traverses  the 
firmament  in  twelve  hours  ?  We  behold  him  rising 
in  the  east,  and  declining  in  the  west.  Could  the 
earth  perform  an  imperceptible  revolution  ?  This  is 
an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Do  we  feel  the  motion  ot 
a  boat?  and  when  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  does  not 
every  object  appear  to  have  a  retrograde  motion, 
when  in  reality  they  are  irnmoveable  ?  HOW  the 
senses  are  deluded  !  Bu-t  if  reason  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  and  admirable  contrivance  of  our 
system,  nature  always  employs  the  shortest  and  sim- 
plest methods.  By  the  revolution  of  our  earth 
around  the  sun  we  can  account  for  the  various  situ- 
ations and  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies.  It  is 
much  more  natural  lo  suppose  that  the  earth  re- 
volves round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  that 
the  sun  and  planets  move  round  the  earth  in  that 
space  of  time.  One  incontestible  proof  ot  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system  is,  that  the  motion  and 
distance  of  the  planets  depend  upon  the  sun,  and 
not  tfite  earth.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  that  universal  harmony  which  appears  in 
the  works  of  the  Creator. 

These  reflections  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  great  former  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  sink  us  in  our  own  estimation.  With 
what  pleasure  we  contemplate  these  grand  objects, 
till  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  in- 
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finite  Jehovah!  Our  fmi-te  understandings  *  are  too 
limited  to  receive  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  the  universe,  but  are  sufficiently  acquainted  to 
convince  us  that  this  structure  was  formed  by  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  it  is  most  uniform  and 
beautiful  in  its  plan,  and  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  these  various  globes. 


Nov.   18. 
Lobsters. 

LOBSTERS  are  worthy  our  attention,  if  they  were 
of  no  value  for  food.  A  iittle  before  this  period  of 
the  year  females  undergo  a  considerable  change  ; 
they  discard  their  old  shells  for  new  ones,  which  is 
called  moulting  :  this  is  the  case  with  all  crustaceous 
animals.  The  lobster  increases  in  size,  while  the 
shell  remains  the  same,  which  obliges  it  to  endure . 
this  painful  operation  at  the  same  time  they  change 
their  stomach^and  intestines;  for  it  then  appears  to 
devour  its  former  stomach,  which  lessening  by  degrees, 
is(  replaced  by  a  new  one.  While  it  is  consuming, 
the  small  white  stones,  called,  improperly,  crab's 
eyes,  diminish  in  size  till  entirely  lost  ;  probably 
they  empty  them  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  in  their 
stomachs,  or  this  matter  may  be  of  a  petrifying 
nature,  and  produce  the  new  shell.  Except  at  this 
time,  they  continue  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  Hear 
the  shore.  In  summer  they  approach  the  shore,  if 
not  impelled  by  hunger  to  seek  deeper  water,  where 
they  catch  their  food  with  the  claws  which  nature  has 
given  them.  Sometimes  their  claws  equal  the  size 
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of  both  head  and  body,  and  they  have  the  power  of 
v forming  new  ones  if  they  are  injured  or  broken  ; 
and  cast  away  old  ones,  if  they  become  inconveni- 
ent. This  they  can  do  with  great  ease  if  thrown 
on  their  backs.  If  tlie  shell  be  broken,  and  the 
flesh  bruised  with  iron  pincers  at  the  third  or  fourth 
joint  of  the  claw,  the  animal  shakes  it  till  it  drops 
offv;  immediately  a  glutinous  substance  covers  the 
wound,  which  staunches  the  blood  :  without  this  it 
would  perish  with  loss  of  blood.  This  envelopes 
the  shoot  of  the  new  limb,  which  appears  at  first 
like  a  little  excrescence  ;  by  degrees  it  is  fprmed 
into  a  perfect  claw.  The  lobsters  become  pregnant 
about  autumn,  which  may  be  perceived  when  they 
are  opened  about  that  season  :  a  short  time  after- 
wards little  eggs,  like  hemp  seeds,  appear,  beneath 
the  tail,  fastened  together  by  little  fibres:  the  first 
appear  in  December,  and  increase  to  hundreds, 
growing  gradually  larger  as  the  warm  weather  ad- 
vances, and /before  midsummer  live  lobsters,  about 
the  size  of  an  ant  appear  among  the  eggs,  and  re- 
main clinging  to  the  fibres  till  all  are  hatched. 
When  separated  from  the  mother  they  fasten  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  which  are  buried  in  water  near  the 
J,hore  till  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  enter  into  the 
sea.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  creature  in  ex- 
istence! whose  skin  is  a  shell,  which  it  annually 
exchanges  for  new  armour  ;  whose  flesh  is  contained 
in  its  legs  and  tail,  the  hair  is  on  the  outside  of  its 
breast,  the  stomach  is  in  its  head,  is  regularly  con- 
sumed to  make  way  for  a  new  one ;  which  carries 
its  eggs  in  its  body  till  they  become  fruitful,  and 
tiiea  beneath  its  tail ;  which  can  cast  off  its  egrgs 
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when  they  are  inconvenient,  and  produce  others ; 
and  lastly  an  animal  whose  eyes  are  placed  in 
moveable  horns  !  Many  of  the  properties  of  this 
singular  creature  will  long  be  concealed  from  human 
investigation ;  but  it  offers  another  subject  which 
claims  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  and  omni- 
potence of  the  Creator. 


Nov.   19. 
On  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body, 

IF  we  investigate  the  structure  of  the  human- 
body,  we  shall  perceive  that  every  part  is  adapted  to 
its  appropriate  end.  The  wise  Creator  has  not 
only  rendered  the  members  subservient  to  our  com- 
fort, but  ornamental  to  our  external  appearance. 
In  the  first  place,  every  part  is  most  properly  situ- 
ated to  perform  its  appointed  function.  This  ma* 
chine  was  endowed  with  an  actuating  power,  that  it 
may  require  no  exterior  force  to  put  it  in  motion  ; 
every  limb  should  perform  the  will  of  the  mind  with 
the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  The  bones  are  all  united ; 
but  to  prevent  any  difficulty  in  moving  them,  they  are 
divided  into  joints.  Each  bone  is  round  at  the  end, 
and  placed  within  the  cavity  of  another  bone,  where 
it  turns  with  the  utmost  ease,  being  covered  with  a 
polished  gr.istle,  and  moistened  with  an  unctuous 
humour,  which  prevents  the  gristle  from  rubbing. 
How  amazing  it  is  that  they  should  be  so  firmly  set 
as  never  to  separate,  though  they  bear  so  large  a 
burden,  and  the  hands  such  enormous  weights !  In 
the  situation  of  our  various  members,  the  Deity  'has 
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designed  our  comfort ;  the  commands  of  the  soul 
are  immediately  obeyed  by  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  the  senses  inform  it  of  its  several  interests. 
The  eye  being  the  centinel  of  the  whole  frame  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  occupies  the  high- 
est station,  and  can  perceive  every  thing  thai  passes. 
The  ears  are  also  in  a  cTistinguished  part,  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  continually  open  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  every  impression  of  sound.  As  the 
food  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  the 
organ  of  smell  is  placed  about  it  to  guard  it  in 
union  with  the  eye,  from  receiving  any  thing  un- 
wholesome. The  sense  of  feeling  is  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  body,  that  we  may,  distinguish 
pleasure  from  pain,  and  salutary  from  pernicious 
things.  The  arms  being  the  ministers  of  the  soul's 
desires,  are  therefore  situated  near  the  chest,  which 
is  the  strongest  part  of  the  body,  and  without  being 
too  distant  from  the  lower  parts  are  most  conveni- 
ently placed  to  answer,  their  appointed  ends,  and  to 
protect  the  head  from  injury.  Lastly,  the  Creator 
has  attended  to  the  elegance  of  the  body  ;  this  con- 
sists in  the  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  beautiful  mixture  of  colours  in  the  skin. 
Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  in  pairs,  are  situ- 
ated on  opposite  sides,  of  equal  height,  and  exactly 
similar  to  each  other ;  whereas  the  single  members 
are  placed  in  the  middle;  and  this  proportion  is 
universally  preserved,  the  length  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole 
body,  as  the  face  makes  the  tenth.  Infant's  heads 
are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  that 
being  the  noblest  part,  and  the  seat  of  four  senses, 
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it  should  soon  arrive  at  perfection,  especially  as^ 
being  entirely  composed  of  bone,  •  it  does  not  ex- 
tend so  much  as  the  fleshy  part  :  in  childhood  every 
limb  grows  with  the  most  exact  proportion  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  according  to  trie  size  of  the 
body. 

Oh,  man  !  admire  the  admirable  construction  of 
thy  body  !  observe  the  connection  between  thy  limbs, 
which  never  interfere  with  their  separate  functions ! 
Their  situations  are  best  suited  to  their  purposes, 
and  to  conduce  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  or- 
gans are  the  springs  which  actuate  this  strange 
machine,  and  they  unite  together  to  fulfil  their 
destined  ends.  Do  not  destroy  this  beautiful  ma- 
chine by  intemperance  and  excess  ;  degrade  not 
thy  intelligent  powers  by  the  indulgence  of  detesta- 
ile  passions  ;  but  let  thy  body  continue  as  a  proof 
of  thy  Creator's  wisdom.  Never  neglect  thy  .im- 
material part,  wliich,  though  polluted  by  sin,  may  be 
purified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  !  This  alone  can  com- 
pensate for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  part,  when: 
that  returns  to  its  native  dust. 


Nov.  20. 

On    the    Order    and  regularity  of  the    course  of 
Nature. 

THE  world  every  where  discovers  traces  of  a 
Supreme  and  Omniscient  intelligence  which  directs 
the  whole,  and  determines  all  things  by  infinite  wis- 
dom. Thus  the  universe  once  formed,  constantly 
fulfils  its  first  design  without  the  change  of  one  of 
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its  established  laws !  This  observation  seldom  ap- 
plies to  the  works  of  man.  The  best  constructed 
machines  are  soon  injured  and  want  repair,  because 
defective  in  their  construction ;  for  the  most  skilful 
artist  cannot  obviate  or  even  foresee,  the  accidents 
to  which  his  work  is  liable.  The  world  is  also  a 
machine,  composed  of  countless  parts,  divided  into 
luminous  and  opaque  globes,  inhabited  by  myriads 
of  various  living  creatures.  The  opaque  bodies  have 
a  regular  motion  in  the  circle  prescribed  round  the 
luminous  bodies,  deriving  from  them  light  and  heat, 
day  and  night,  seasons,  climates,  and  nourishment, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  various  inhabitants. 
The  situation  and  mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets 
are  so  diversified,  that  it  seems  impossible  previously 
to  decide  the  time  of  their  return  to  the  point  they 
first  left,  and  renew  their  periodical  course  ;  and 
jet  neither  their  various  phenomena,  nor  the  nume- 
rous movements  of  these  globes  for  many  ages  hare 
occasioned  a  single  concussion  or  irregularity  of  any 
kind.  The  fixed  stars  are  the  same  now  as  at  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  their  distances,  projection, 
force,  ascension,  declination,  parallas,  and  direc- 
tion the  same.  The  sun  also  is  the  same,  with  his 
days  and  nights,  years  and  seasons  !  An  incontesti- 
blc  proof  that  in  the  arrangement  and  regulation  of 
the  celestial  orbs,  the  author  of  nature  stretched  his 
unbounded  ken  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  time. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  revolutions  and 
changes  of  climate,  to  which  our  earth  is  annually 
subject ;  for  though  at  first  its  various  transitions 
may  appear  the  effect  of  chance,  as  if  from  accident 
alone  Ike  waters  overflow  the  earth,  and  thus 
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important  changes  on  its  suriace  ;  ^yet  it  is  certain, 
that  each  preceding  modification  is  the  cause  of  the 
next  and  the  latter  of  the  following,  and  has  been 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  natural  events,  and  their  connection  with 
the  future,  than  the  various  temperature  of  the  air 
which  influences  so  much  the  aspect  and  fertility  of 
our  earth.  In  vain  we  repeat  our  meteorological 
observations  ;  we  can  form  no  certain  rules  even  for 
another  year.  Yet  these  variations,  this  apparent 
confusion  of  the  elements,  does  not  destroy,  or  even 
materially  alter  our  globe,  or  render  it  a  frightful 
chaos,  but  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  its  fer* 
tility.  Yet,  as  each  modification  is  dependant  on 
the  former,  it  is  evident  the  elements  were  not  the 
effect  of  blind  chance,  but  have  been,  and  will  still 
continue  to  be,  fixed  and  measured  by  infinite  wis- 
dom. This  universe  was  not  composed  of  disjointed 
particles ;  it  is  a  perfect  whole,  which  was  con 
structed  by  a  supieme  intelligence.  If  we  behold 
the  myriads  of  animate  beings,  whose  natures  and 
designs  are  similar  to  ours,  and  frequently  connect- 
ed with  us,  if  we  perceive  an  infinite  variety  of  crea- 
tures which  are  also  in  some  degree  mutually  con- 
nected, if  we  acknowledge  that  these  animate  beings 
receive  all  that  nature  requires  by  the  union  and 
action  of  the  elements,  or  if  we  elevate  our  thoughts, 
and  reflect  on  the  connection  between  our  terra- 
queous globe  and  those  celestial  orbs  which  con- 
stantly preserve  their  various  revolutions  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  hauiony,  we  shall  be  struck 
with  eJmiration  at  the  grandeur,  uniformity,  and 
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beauty  of  creation,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Divine 
Author.  Our  slight  conception  of  these  sublime 
subjects  is  but  a  glimmering  ray  emitted  from  that 
heavenly  effulgence  by  which  the  now  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence  Fill  hereafter  be  amply  eluci- 
dated. 


]STov  21. 
Winter  in  the  Northern  Countries 

THE  period  arrives  when  discontented  people  be« 
gin  to  complain  pf  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  mur- 
mur at  the  severity  of  the  cold,  as  incompatible  with 
the  Creator's  beneficence.  Thp  affluent  repine  at 
the  dull  monotony  of  nature,  the  poor  at  the  in- 
crease of  their  wants  and  poverty.  Yet,  however 
they  may  exaggerate  the  distresses  pf  this  season,  at 
length  they  must  own  that  a  merciful  God  has  al 
lotted  their  situation,  especially  when  they  compare 
it  with  that  of  .other  nations.  Some  northern  coun- 
tries are  neither  blessed  with  spring  nor  autumn, 
and  the  heat  and  cold  are  equally  excessive  ;  the 
latter  is  so  extreme,  that  spirits  of  wine  in  the  ther- 
'  mopietor  is  congealed.  When  a  warm  room  is 
opened,  the  air  which  enters  turns  the  vapours  into, 
snow,  and  they  appear  like  white  clouds  ;  if  any  one 
quits  the  house,  they  are  almost  pierced  through 
with  .  the  keenness  of  trie  air.  Nature  seems  dead, 
and  the  inhabitants  remain  witnin  their  hovels. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  frost  deprives  people  of  a  limb 
or  sometimes  even  of  their  lives,  if  timely  assistance? 
be  not  procured.  A  fall  of  snow  is  still  more  dai}? 
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gerous  ;  it  drives  with  such  force,  that  the  path  is 
hid,  the  trees  covered,  and  the  eyes  so  blinded,  that 
people  ar~  in  constant  danger  of  falling  down  dread- 
ful prec.jjices.  It  is  perpetual  day  during  three  sum- 
mer months,  and  constant  night  during  the  same 
space  of  time  in  winter. 

How  could  we  endure  such  a  climate  as  this,  if  we 
repine  at  our  moderate  temperature.  It  is  certain, 
we  are  ignorant  of  our  happy  state,  or  we  should  be 
more  contented.  Though  winter  may  be  gloomy 
and  severe,  yet  our  natures  are  so  constituted,  that 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  cannot  bear  it.  Why  then 
has  the  Deity  created  millions  of  human  beings  to 
live  in  continual  terror  from  the  ravages  of  nature? 
Why  has  he  not  rendered  all  his  creatures  equally 
happy?  Foolish  inquiry  !  We  are  mistaken  if 
\ve  think  the  severity  and  length  of  their  winters, 
render  the  inhabitants  of  the  poles  wretched.  Tho' 
poor,  they  have  few  and  easy  desires  to  gratify,  and 
are  contented  while  surrounded  with  their  icy  rocks  ; 
unacquainted  with  those  comforts  which  the  southern 
nations  deem  essential  to  their  felicity.  If  their 
sterile  soil  will  not  yield  them  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  yet  the  sea  is  particularly  liberal 
in  her  gifts.  Habit  inures  them  to  cold,  and  enables 
them  to  defy  the  stormy  ocean.  Nature  is  also  pro- 
fuse in  some  of  her  donations.  The  deserts  abound 
with  savage  beasts,  whose  fur  guards  them  trom  the 
cold  ;  the  rein-deer  provides  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  is  easily  obtained.  When  the  sun  conceals  his 
beams  beneath  the  veil  of  a  long  night,  the  aurora 
borealis  sheds  a  glimmering  ray  to  illume  it*  dark- 
uess.  Perhaps  they  esteem  themselves  the  happiest 
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creatures   in  the   world,   and    commiserate  our  situ- 
ation as  we  do  theirs. 

Thus  vre  find  there  is  such  an  equal  distribution  of 
comforts  and  inconveniences  through  every  part  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  de- 
serves the  preference.  If  we  consider  them  in  this 
light,  there  is  no  country  which  is  partially  blessed 
whether  the  sun  darts  over  it  his  vertical  or  oblique 
ray,  or  whether  it  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  In 
one  country  the  comforts  of  life  are  more  abundant, 
in  another  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  but  though  they  are 
deprived  of  these  comforts,  yet  they  are  exempt  from 
the  temptations,  anxieties,  and  bitter  remorse,  which 
often  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  them  :  thus  they  are 
amply  compensated  for  the  pleasures  they  lose.  We 
are  certain  that  Providence  has  bestowed  on  all 
bis  creatures  all  necessary  support  and  happiness, 
has  adapted  their  constitution  to  the  climate  they  in- 
habit, and  constantly  provides  for  them  with  pater- 
nal care. 


Nov.  22. 
The  Transformation  of  Nature. 

EVERY  thing  in  this  transitory  world  is  liable  to 
change,  and  continually  assumes  a  different  form ; 
and  some  bodies  pass  by  regular  gradations  through 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  Every  year  millions 
of  bodies  are  intermingled,  and  return  to  dust. 
Where  arc  those  flowers  which  decked  our  fields  and 
gardens  during  the  vernal  season  ?  One  species 
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ade  away  to  make  room  for  another :  the  fragrant 
violet,  the  harbinger  of  spring,  droops  its  modest 
head,  and  yields  the  palm  to  the  tulip  and  the  rose  ; 
these  disappear  to  give  place  to  the  others,  till  the 
flowers  have  all  bloomed  in  their  turn.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  human  species  !  One  generation  dies  away 
and  another  rises  up.  Every  year  consigns  millions 
of  the  human  race  to  their  native  dust,  and  new  ones 
spring  from  these  putrid  remains.  The  salt  and 
oily  particles  of  which  they  are  composed  melt  in 
the  earth,  while  the  more  subtle  ones,  being  attract- 
ed by  the  sun's  rays,  rise  in  the  air,  and  mix  with 
other  substances,  or  are  dispersed  by  the  wind,  and 
fall  in  refreshing  showers  or  fructifying  dews.  The 
grosser  parts  mingle  with  the  dust,  nourish  the  grass 
and  vegetables  that  supply  the  flocks  and  herds,  or 
flow  in  luxuriant  streams,  so  pleasant  and  salutary 
to  man.  These  perpetual  transformations  in  nature 
evince  tnat  the  Creator  has  designed  that  nothing 
should  be  lost.  The  meal  on  the  flower  is  but  an 
inconsiderable  part,  yet  this  is  employed  by  bees  to 
make  their  honey.  The  liberal  gifts  of  the  earth 
would  soon  be  exhausted,  if  they  were  not  to  return 
again.  All  organised  bodies  dissolve,  and  turn  to 
dust ;  all  the  volatile  parts  which  are  scattered  irt 
the  atmosphere,  are  joined  again  in  new  organised 
bodies ;  which  in  their  turn  undergo  the  same  revo- 
lutions. These  incessant  variations  commenced, 
and  will  terminate  only,  with  the  world.  But  the 
most  interesting  is  that  which  connects  ourselves. 
Originally  our  bodies  were  much  smaller  than  at 
present.  The  embryo  in  the  w'omb  is  extremely 
diminutive:  we  are  larger  at  our  birth,  and  after- 
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wards  increase  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  siz<?, 
consequently  many  other  particles  must  be  united 
to  effect  tnis  end.  Our  perpetual  want  of  food 
proves  a  perpetual  waste  of  the  parts,  which  must 
be  repaired  by  sustenance  :  a  vast  deal  evaporates)  in- 
sensibly, as  appears  by  the  experiment  which  was 
made  by  an  eminent  physician  upon  himself.  That 
in  eight  pounds  of  food,  which  is  a  man's  daily  al- 
lowance, but  a  fifth  part  turns  to  any  substance,  the 
rest  is  carried  off  by  perspiration  and  other  excre- 
tions. From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  few  of  the  present  particles  will  re- 
main. At  length  our  final  change  will  take  place  ; 
and  after  our  bodies  shall  have  rested  in  the  silent 
tomb,  the  bright  morning  of  the  resurrection  shall 
arise,  and  this  shall  fix  our  state,  immutable,  through 
all  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
tiie  pleasing  anticipation  of  that  happy  haven,  where, 
free  from  all  the  chequered  scenes  of  life,  we  shall 
rest  for  ever  on  the  bosom  of  our  God.  Let  us  view 
with  composure  the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  tem- 
poral state,  which  are  indispensibly  necessary  to 
our  progress  in,  and  attainment  of  perfection  and 
felicity. 


Nov.  23. 
The  greatness  of  God  in  small  Things. 

THOSE  who  love  to  reflect  on  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  will  trace  his  forming  hand  not  only  in  the 
celestial  bodies,  but  in  the  minutest  carts  of  nature* 
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He  will  equally  adore  a  divine  intelligence  in  the 
spiuer's  \veb  as  in  that  gravitation  which  attracts ,  the 
planetary  globes  towards  the  sun,  their  centre.  Our 
researches  into  these  worlds  in  miniature  are  ren 
dered  easier  by  the  invention  of  the  microscope ; 
and  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  these  in  • 
struments,  may  peruse  with  satisfaction  some  remarks 
on  microscopic  objects.  Let  us  investigate  the  in- 
animate world :  survey  the  mosses  and  the  grass, 
they  are  formed  of  delicate  threads^  and  small  parti- 
cles ;  there  are  innumerable  kinds,  and  they  are 
composed  of  many  little  distinct  parts.  If  a  hexa- 
gon, the  size  of  an  inch,  have  a  hundred  million  of 
particles,  how  many  must  a  mountain  contain!  If 
millions  of  drops  of  water  may  hang  on  a  needle's 
point,  how  many  must  a  fountain,  a  river,  or  a  sea 
contain !  If  a  lighted  candle  emits  in  a  moment 
moce  luminous  particles  than  there  are  grains  of 
sand,  how  many  must  issue  from  a  large  tire  in  an 
hour's  time !  If  one  grain  have  several  millions  .  of 
particles  of  air,  how  many  must  there  be  in  the 
human  body  !  If  sweet  scented  bodies  exhale 
enough  of  fragrant  corpuscles  to  spread  the  per- 
fume to  a  great  distance,  without  any  apparent 
dimunition  in  their  weight,  the  mind  could  never 
compute  the  number  of  particles  L  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  animated  nature,  here  the  scene  extends  to 
infinity :  during  summer  the  air  swarms  with  life, 
every  drop  of  water  is  inhabited,  every  leaf,  and 
perhaps  every  grain  of  sand,  is  a  co.ony  ot  insects  ; 
millions  of  creatures  are  supported  on  a  plant,  Q. 
grain,  or  a  flower!  Immense  swarms  of  insects 
collect  together  in  a  very  limited  space  How  many 
must  there  be,  in  proportion,  through  the  wide  expanse 

VOL.    HI  XX 
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of  the  air  !  How  many  less  worms  or  insects  crawl 
upon,  or  underneath  the  ground,  and  are  num- 
bered only  by  God  ! 

Who  can  reflect  on  these  subjects,  without  being 
struck  with  astonishment,  at  the  greatness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  works  of  God.  All  nature  teems  with 
life  and  vigour ;  and  every  part  of  the  creation  serves 
to  display  the  creative  energy  of  a  great  and  Holy 
God.  If  we  were  not  convinced  by  experiment, 
should  we  conceive  there  were  animated  beings  a 
million  of  times  smaller  than  a  grain  of  sand,  endowed 
with  their  necessary  organs  ?  Some  shell-fish,  even 
through  a  glass,  appear  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
oarley,  and  yet  they  live  within  a  bony  substance, 
which  has  eparate  divisions. 

The  mite  is  very  small,  and  yet  by  the  microscope 
\ve  perceive  it  a  hairy  animal,  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  endowed  with  every  thing  essential  to  its  exist- 
tence.  But  though  the  mite  is  extremely  small,  there 
are  some  still  less.  It  is  worthy  observation,  that 
those  glasses  which  point  out  faults  in  the  works  of 
art,  display  the  regularity  of  the  works  of  nature. 
The  spider's  web  is  exceedingly  fine  and  tenuous ;  it 
is  computed  that  36,000  threads  would  be  the  size 
of  sewing-silk.  Each  of  the  six  papilla,  which  pro- 
duce the  viscous  liquor  which  forms  a  web,  are  com- 
posed of  lesser  papilla,  which  serve  as  wire-drawing 
irons  for  the  threads  to  pass  through,  so  numerous, 
that  the  strongest  consists  of  six  thousand  less  threads. 
How  amazing  the  thought !  But  suppose  our  glasses 
would  magnify  some  million  times  more  than  those 
which  increase  the  mite  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  bar- 
ley, what  wonders  we  should  perceive  f  But  then  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  we  had  found  the 
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utmost  extent.  All  creation  has  a  kind  of  infinity, 
and  the  more  we  contemplate  the  more  miracles  of 
power  we  find.  The  conception  is  lost  iir  the  two 
extremes  of  great  and  small,  and  we  are  ignorant 
which  is  the  most  admirable,  the  starry  firmament,  or 
those  creatures  which  are  almost  imperceptible.  We 
should  esteem  it  our  highest  pleasure  to  reflect  on  the 
works  of  God,  and  our  toil  will  be  amply  recompensed 
by  the  pure  and  exalted  pleasure  they  afford.  It  will 
increase  our  desires  after  a  blissful  realm,  where  the 
wonders  of  his  creative  arm  will  be  plainly  demon- 
strated without  any  foreign  aid.  There  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  admirable  connection  and  harmony  through 
all  its  component  parts,  and  chaunt  the  endless  song 
of  praise  before  his  holy  throne.  There  great  and 
small  will  be  brought  to  a  level,  and  all  his  creatures 
will  experience  an  equal  share  of  felicity. 


Nov.  24. 
The  Weather  grows  gr  adually  CobL  , 

EVERY  day  the  cold  increases;  the  preceding 
month  lost  part  of  the  autumnal  warmth,  but  it  was 
cheered  by  the  sun's  enlivening  ray.  The  days  visi- 
bly shorten,  and  the  earth  no  longer  retains  its  heat, 
the  upper  region  is  impregnated  with  cold  :  this  is 
proved  by  constant  experience,  and  yet  how  insen- 
sible we  are  of  this  visible  demonstration  of  the  Cre- 
ator's wisdom.  This  gradual  progress  from  heat  to 
cold  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human 
frame.  If  there  were  a  sudden  transition  from  the 
heat  of  summer  to  the  severity  of  winter,  we  should 
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be  troren  to  death  ;  for  how  liable  we  are  to  take 
cold  in  the  cool  damp 'evenings  which  succeed  a 
summer's  day.  With  what  beneficence  has  the  Cre- 
ator bestowed  such  a  temperature  that  OUF  health 
is  guarded  from  any  injury  arising  from  the  vari- 
ations in  the  seasons  !  Those  animals  which  cannot 
endure  the-  cold  would  perish  by  a  sudden  advance 
of  winter;  one  night  would  destroy  two-thirds  ot 
the  birds  and  insect  tribe,  with  their  nests  and  eggs. 
#hicli  noxv  prepare  for  it,  being  warned  by  its  agr- 
dual  approach.  The  autumn  bids  them  quit  their 
native  Droves,  and  migrate  to  warmer  climes,  or  lulls 
them  into  a  long  slumber.  The  sudden  deprivation 
of  the  summer's  heat  would  be  fatal  to  our  fields  and 
gardens,  every  plant  would  perish  ;  spring  would 
produce  no  flowers,  nor  summer  yield  her  fruit. 
Thi:»  imperceptible  transition  from  heat  to  cold  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  preservation  of  nature  in 
genera).  Presumptuous  man,  amidst  his  murmurs, 
would  learn  too  soon,  could  he  even  derange  a 
single  wheel,  that  tar  from  improving,  he  would 
occasion  iiTeparable  mischief.  The  operations  of 
nature  are  gradual ;  one  event  succeeds  another  by 
regular  and  ordained  degrees.  Order  is  the  princi 
pie  by  which  God  directs  the  world,  and  produces 
that  beauU  and  pertection  which  appear  in  all  his 
works.  In  every  season  be  it  our  employ  to  mark 
the  iair  creation  of  his  hand,  to  trace  his  wisdom 
and  beneficence  unbounded,  and  repress  those  mur- 
murs which  would  give  him  just  offence.  Thus 
engaged,  we  should  discover  order,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  pre-eminent  in  those  objects  we  at  first 
deemed  most  imperfect;  and  irresistible  convic- 
tion would  at  length  compel  this  general  acknow- 
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iedgment,  "  that  all  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
"  mercy  and  truth,  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant 
"  and  his  testimonies." 


Nov  25. 
Reflections  on  Snow. 

DURING  the  dull  winter  season  the  ground  u 
often  covered  with  snow  ;  every  one  sees  it,  but  fewr 
inquire  its  nature  and  use.  Such  is  the  tale  of 
many  things;  which,  though  common,  are  most 
valuable  and  uselul  to  us.  Let  us  become  wise, 
and  devote  a  tew  moments  to  the  examination  of 
snow.  It  is  composed  ot  light  vapours,  congealed, 
and  tailing  in  flakes  ot  various  sizes ;  HI  our  climate 
they  are  large,  but  in  Lapland  they  are  so  small,  a? 
to  resemble  fine  dust,  occasioned  by  the  intense 
cold,  the  increase  ot  which  diminishes  their  size.  The 
smallest  flakes  are  hexagonal,  others  of  eight  or  ten 
angels,  and  some  of  an  irregular  form,  which  is  best 
observed  if  they  be  received  on  white  paper.  This 
Yaiiety  ot  shape  is  not  yet  accounted  tor,  but  the 
whiteness  ot  the  meteor  is  easily  explained.  Snow 
is  thin  and  light,  con) posed  of  many  parts,  more  or 
less  compact,  and  full  of  air  ;  this  substance  does 
not  admit  the  sun-beams,  but  strongly  reflects  them, 
which  makes  it  appear  white.  New  fallen  snow  is 
proved  to  be  twenty-four  times  lighter  than  water. 
In  spite  of  most  intense  cold  it  evaporates  consider- 
ably. It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  snow  falls  at 
sea,  but  those  who  have  traversed  the  northern 
ocean  prove  the  iact.  It  is  known  that  lofty  rnoun 
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tains  are  never  free  from  snow,  as  it  often  falls  on 
heights,  while  the  rain  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
air  waters  the  plains  below.  Snow  has  Yarious  uses. 
The  all-wise  Creator  has  ordained  that  the  plants 
should  be  fenced  from  the  cold  of  winter  by  this 
spotless  garment,  soft  as  wool,  and  possessing  mode- 
rate warmth.  The  various  salts  which  in  common 
with  all  vapour*  it  contains,  enrich  the  earth  :  the 
melted  snow  also  washes  away  every  thing  injurious 
to  the  plants,  and  supplies  the  almost  exhausted 
springs  and  rivers.  From  these  reflections  let  us 
learn  less  to  lament  the  gloom,  and  more  to  admire* 
the  advantages  of  winter.  Let  us  raise  our  eyes, 
beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  that  beneficent 
Being,  who  distils  his  blessings  from  the  clouds,  and 
learn  how  inexcusable  our  murmurs,  when  it  de- 
pends upon  ourselves  alone  to  find  in  every  scene 
of  nature  the  fairest  traces  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness. 


Nov.  2G. 
Sleep  of  animals  during  Winter. 

NATURE,  deprived  of  so  many  beautiful  and  liv 
ing  ornaments,  appears  inanimate  and  dead.  Many 
animals  have  vanished,  and  are  buried  in  profound 
slumber  for  the  winter.  This  is  the  case  with  snails, 
bugs,  ants,  flies,  spiders,  caterpillars,  frogs,  lizards, 
and  serpents.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  ants 
lay  up  winter  provision  :  the  least  cold  benumbs 
them  till  the  return  of  spring  and  thus  renders  a 
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store  unnecessary.  The  summer  collection  they  make 
is,  to  build  their  dwellings. 

There  are  also  many  birds  now  which  conceal 
themselves  for  the  season,  on  the  ground,  or  in 
caves  ;  this,  at  least,  is  said  of  the  different  kinds 
of  swallows;  and  some  beasts  also  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground  during  autumn,  of  which  the  most 
singular  is  the  monntain-rat,  a  native  of  the  Alps. 
Though  it  loves  to  inhabit  the  regions  of  ice  and 
snow,  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  for  which 
reason  it  retires  in  September  or  OctoDer  to 
its  subterraneous  dwelling,  and  remains  there  till 
April. 

The  plan  of  their  winter  residence  evinces  much 
art  and  precaution  :  it  consists  of  a  double  gal- 
lery, which  terminates  in  another  close  apartment, 
where  they  live.  One  of  their  wings  is  in  a  slo- 
ping direction  beneath  their  habitation,  here  they 
leave  their  excrements,  which  the  wet  carries  off: 
the  other  is  higher,  and  forms  the  entrance  :  their 
dwelling  is  lined  with  moss  and  hay  ;  and  having 
well  closed  this  entrance,  they  compose  themselves 
to  rest,  and  remain  without  eating  while  they  are 
in  this  state  of  insensibility.  At  this  time  they 
are  very  fat,  and  weighing  twenty  pounds,  but  by 
degrees  they  become  thin.  Nature  has  furnished 
them  with  valves,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which  retain 
the  excrement  till  they  awake.  It  is  said,  that  as 
soon  as  they  feel  the  cold  they  repair  to  a  spring, 
and  drink  copiously,  till  the  water  passes  through 
them  perfectly  clear.  This  is  the  effect  of  instinct, 
to  prevent  the  corruption  which  such  long  accumu- 
lated" matter  in  their  stomachs  would  occasion. 
When  their  '-etreats  are  discovered  they  are  found 
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rolled  up  and  sunk  in  hay,  that  they  may  not  breathe 
the  damp  air.  While  thus  torpid  nothing  affect^ 
them,  and  they  may  even  be  killed  without  pain. 

Bears  eat  moderately  at  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter. They  are  naturally  fat,  and  at  this  time  parti 
cularly  so,  which  enables  them  to  bear  abstinence 
during  their  long  repose.  Badgers  and  other  ani- 
mals, by  instinct,  pursue  the  same  methods  :  while 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  they  foresee  and 
prepare  for  this  event.  In  their  calm  retreats  they 
know  not  want,  or  cold,  or  hunger  :  summer  is  their 
only  season.  It  merits  observation,  that  all  crea- 
tures do  not  sleep  thus,  but  only  those  who  can  sus- 
tain abstinence.  If  winter  surprised  them  sud- 
denly, and  they,  though  benumbed  and  exhausted 
with  cold  and  hunger,  still  survive,  we  should  only 
wonder  at  their  strength  of  constitution.  But  their 
previous  knowledge,  the  precaution  they  evince, 
must  be  ascribed  to  instinct—the  gift  of  that  cre- 
ative power  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  have  libe- 
rally administered  to  the  wants  of  universal  nature, 
by  a  thousand  various  ways  which  imagination  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  discover. 


Nov.  47 
The  use  of  storms. 

PHOBABLY  there  are  many  who  rank  the  winds 
and  tempests  amongst  natural  evils,  forgetful  of  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  them,  and  the  misery 
which  would  attend  the  deprivation  of  them,  as 
designed  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  To  be  sensible 
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of  this,  we  need  only  remark  the  temperature  of  the 
season  :  what  ihick  unhealthy  fogs  !  whai  damp  dark 
days  !  Stonis  are  designed  to  dissipate  these  inju- 
rious valours. 

The  universe  is  subject  to  similar  laws  with 
man,  who  is  himself  a  little  world.  Our  health 
very  much  depends  on  the  agitation  and  rnixturfe 
of  the  humours,  which  prevent  corruption.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  earth.  Perpetual  motion  is  re- 
quisite to  preserve  the  air  from  being  noxJous, 
and  this  is  effected  by  the  winds ;  not  by  gentle 
gales,  but  by  storms  and  tempests,  which  assem- 
ble the  vapours  from  remote  regions,  forms  them 
into  one  mass,  and  thus  intermingle  them. 

Storms  are  even  beneficial  at  sea,  by  excitirijg 
violent  agitation,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
that  degree  of  putrefaction  which  would  be  fatal 
to  its  scaly  inhabitants,  and  offensive  to  the 
traveller.  Why  then  should  the  sea  be  exceptwd, 
such  a  common  receptacle  for  every  thing  dis- 
gusting, and  wherein  so  many  animal  and  vegeta- 
able  substances  putrify  ?  It  it  were  not  in  perpetual 
motion,  it  would  stagnate,  and  its  effluvia  would  be- 
come intolerable.  Motion  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence to  the  sea  as  circulation  is  to  the  blood  of 
animals.  Storms  most  effectually  answer  (his  end ; 
and  the  advantages  which  result  must  be  evident  to 
all  mankind. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  ought  not  to 
consider  them  as  destructive  plagues,  or  as  the 
fierce  commissioners  of  Almignty  vengeance.  Most 
true  it  is,  that  storms  have  often  buried  costly 
treasures  in  the  deep  abyss,  blasted  the  rising  har- 
vest of  the  farmer,  destroyed  the  gardener's  hopes,- 
VOL.  ii,  T 
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devastated  whole  provinces;  and  spread  terror,  deso- 
lation, and  horror  to  a  fearful  extent.  But  what  is 
there  in  nature  entirely  exempt  from  inconveniences 
Shall  we  consider  the  sun  amongst  our  evils,  be 
cause  he  leaves  the  earth  barren  for  some  months 
and  during  others  withers  our  grain  with  his  intense 
heat?  The  phenomena  which  ought  to  alarm  us 
are  those,  the  evils  of  which  preponderate  over  their 
advantages  ;  but  this  canuot  be  said  of  storms,  if  we 
reflect  on  their  various  uses.  Let  us  then  with  hum- 
ble gratitude  confess  the  plans  of  God  are  wisdom 
and  that  contentment  becomes  us  best.  Happy  he  who 
is  convinced  that  all  throughout  the  universe  pro- 
motes the  general  and  individual  good,  that  occa- 
sional evils  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  innu- 
merable1 advantages,  and  that  the  very  chastisements 
of  heaven  are  but  blessings  in  disguise. 


Nov.  28. 
Accidental  Events. 

To  speak  correctly,  nothing  is  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  what  we  demonstrate  thus  is  only  some  unfore- 
seen circumstance,  which  arises  from  the  unexpect- 
ed union  of  several  causes.  This  is  constantly 
proved;  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals  are  often 
reversed  by  some  trifling  event.  In  a  natural  sense, 
"  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
"  to  the  strong,"  nor  does  success  attend  the  wisest 
undertakings  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  excep- 
tions, and  sometimes  just  the  contrary  occurs. 
How  mournful  would  be  the  fate  of  mortals  if 
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they  were  not  governed  by  an  intelligent  Being,  who 
directs  all  their  affairs,  and  suffers  nothing  to  be 
left  to  chance.  The  destiny  of  individuals,  families, 
and  nations,  often  depend  on  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  presiding  Provi- 
dence over  these  small  events,  we  must  conceive 
him  indifferent  in  the  more  important,  revolutions  of 
the  world.  We  are  witness  to  daily  accidents  which 
influence  our  happiness  or  misery,  and  yet  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent  them  ;  and  from  thence 
we  may  infer,  that  they  are  the  allotments  of  Al- 
mighty wisdom.  According  to  the  strength  of  GUI' 
reasoning  powers,  he  has  suffered  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  ;  but  he  interposes  when  Our  prudence 
will  be  of  no  avail.  In  other  cases  our  industry 
should  be  united  with  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  spirit- 
but  in  unforeseen  events  he  reserves  the  disposal  to 
himself  alone.  His  goodness  and  justice  are  evident 
through  all  his  works,  and  every  thing  submits  to  his 
supreme  jurisdiction.  Here  his  wisdom  shines  with 
superior  lustre.  We  naturally  conclude  there  is  a 
God  when  we  behold  the  admirable  structure  of 
this  terrestrial  globe,  but  when  we  behold  the  most 
important  consequences  arise  from  a  fortuitous  and 
trivial  event,  it  is  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  ex- 
istence. Have  we  not  in  a  thousand  instances  be- 
held the  lives  and  happiness  of  individuals,  the  fate 
of  nations,  the  success  of  wars,  and  important  revo- 
lutions in  kingdoms,  result  from  unexpected  occur- 
rences. These  overturn  the  best  concerted  projects;, 
and  we  must  own  that  true  comfort  alone  can 
spring  from  a  firm  dependance  upon  Providence  ; 
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whatever  adverse  storms  may  ovetwnom  our  nones, 
he  will  protect  and  deliver  us.  This  joyful  ^nought 
should  fill  us  with  the  proibundest  reverence  and 
perfect  confidence,  and  lead  us  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  lii'e  to  implore  our  Heavenly  Father. 
This  thought  should  repress  every  motion  of  pride, 
and  inspire  the  rich  and  great  with  that  proper  and 
religious  awe  which  is  due  to  him  who  could  in  a 
moment  destroy  the  fairest  schemes  of  felicity,  and 
sink  them  low  in  the  dust  by  a  thousand  latent 
means.  This  should  expel  every  anxious  thought 
from  our  bosoms,  as  the  wise  Creator  can  produce 
good  out  of  evil.  It  he  will  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  no  obstacle  can  prevent  it ;  he  command*, 
and  all  nature  obeys  ! 


Nov.  29. 
The  greatness  of  God. 


IT  is  the  most  laudable  pursuit  of  man  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  some  worthy  conceptions  of  the  rna- 
jestv  ot  Jehovah.  Our  infinite  understandings  cannot 
perfectly  comprehend  him  who  "  contains  the  seas 
"  in  the  nohow  ot  his  hand,  and  meteth  the  heavens 
"  with  a  span  1"  Who  is  at  the  same  time  visible  to 
us,  and  concealed  horn  our  view.  He  is  near  us. 
yet  raised  abme  our  highest  ken  !  he  tilleth  immen- 
sity, and  thus  is  constantly  w  ith  us  !  but  his  nature 
am  UCbiyis  are  hid  beneath  impenetrable  darkness. 
We  bhouici  cherish  the  most  reverential  sentiments 
of  him,  and  tor  this  end  let  us  compare  him  with  tU£ 
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inost  respectable  of  our  leiiow-mortals,  and  we  shall 
perceive  his  superiority.  We  imire  the  power  of 
khigs,  and  are  amazed  to  hear  of  their  great  exploits 
and  their  influence  on  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
nations,  but  how  must  our  admiration  be  increased 
when  we  contemplate  the  King  of  kina;s,  who  built 
this  spacious  firmament,  who  supports  the  sun  in 
his  orbit,  and  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  universe! 
We  are  surprised  at  the  fervour  of  the  sun,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  and  the  tempestuous  ocean,  the 
hoarse  thunder,  and  the  forked  lightning  ;  but  it 
is  God  who  giveth  heat  to  the  sun,  who  thunders  in 
the  clouds,  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  who  bids  the  stormy  billows  rise,  and  hushes 
them  again  to  silence.  We  should  respect  the 
learned  and  ingenious ;  but  what  is  finite  knowledge 
or  understanding  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  acquainted  with  every  thing, 
who  counts  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  who  knows 
the  course  of  every  crystal  drop  that  distils  trom  the 
clouds,  and  with  a  single  glance  surveys  the  past, 
present,  and  future  !  His  wisdom  is  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  universe,  the  course  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  and  the  minutest  works  of  cre- 
ation !  These  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  most 
perfect  works  of  man.  We  are  dazzled  with  the 
splendour  which  appears  in  stately  palaces,  magni- 
ficent furniture,  costly  garments,  and  the  universal 
reflection  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  But 
these  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Deity,  "  who  makes  the  heaven  his 
*  throne,  and  the  earth  his  foot-stool."  Ail  creation 
is  his,  and  ths  'advantages  which  this  earth ,  atfbrdv 
proceed  from  his  treasury.  Existence,  and  all  its 
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consequent  blessings,  are  at  his  disposal,  to  dispense 
at  his  pleasure.  We  respect  the  potentates  whose 
dominions  are  extensive,  but  what  is  that  corner  of 
the  earth  when  compared  with  that  vast  universe 
where  our  globe  appears  but  a  little  speck,  and 
which  contains  such  an  infinite  variety  of  celestial 
orbs  ! 

How  great  is  that  Being  who  governs  the  monarchs 
of  the  earth,  and  who  is  sorrounded  by  seraphims, 
who  are  eager  to  fulfil  his  commands  We  judge 
of  mortals  by  their  actions,  we  celebrate  those  sove- 
reigns who  have  fortified  and  ornamented  their 
dominions,  who  rule  with  equity,  and  are  successful 
in  ail  their  undertakings ;  but  survey  the  works  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  formation  of  nature  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  dependant  creatures,  his  just  and  uni- 
versal government,  his  redemption  of  the  fallen 
race  of  man,  and  his  final  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  :  can  any  thing  equal  his  goodness  ? 
Do  not  our  bosoms  glow  with  pious  rapture  when 
•we  contemplate  the  omnipotent  and  incomprehen- 
sible Being!1 


Nov.  30. 
Motives  of  Content. 

GOD  is  good !  and  for  this  reason  let  our  seals 
be  filled  with  sweet  contentment.  His  works  pro- 
claim his  love,  and  the  whole  universe  displays  his 
mighty  deeds  !  The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  wit- 
to  his  power  !  Tke  Lord  of  day,  and  the  pale 
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regent  of  the  night,  all  created  things,  proclaim  their 
great  Author ! 

Take  a  view  of  nature  ;  animate  and  inanimate 
beings  teach  us  this  usfuel  lesson— the  glory  of  the 
Lord !  Ask-  the  elevated  mountain  and  the  deep 
cavern,  the  lofty  firmament  and  abyss  of"  the  ocean, 
the  wind  and  storms,  and  the  worm  that  crawls  on 
the  earth,  and  they  will  inform  you  that  his  wisdom 
is  infinite,  and  his  power  almighty !  How  can  we 
offer  the  worthy  homage  to  this  fountain  of  our  life 
and  happiness  ?  He  gave  us  our  corporeal  and  spi- 
ritual parts,  and  he  alleviates  the  burden  of  our 
sorrows  if  we  be  oppressed  by  adversity,  for  his  kind 
assistance  dispels  every  evH.  O  my  soul !  thou 
knowest  it  is  so  by  sweet  experience  ;  never  let  it  be 
erased  from  thy  memory,  nor  ever  fear  that  thy  God 
will  desert  thee,  who  loves  his  children  with  parental 
fondness!  Submit  to  his  will,  and  be  thankful  for 
all  his  dispensations,  which  will  finally  accomplish 
nis  merciful  designs,  for  his  wisdom  is  infinite,  and 
his  means  abundant ! 


DEC.   1. 

On  t/ie  Discovery  of  the  Use  of  Fire. 

IT  is  Monsieur  Buflfon's  opinion,  "  that  man,  by 
"  his  own  ingenuity,  produced  the  element  of  fire, 
"  which  did  not  exist  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth." 
It  is  true  it  does  not  appear  a  natural  production, 
and  it  was  probably  a  long  time  unknown,  yet  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  discovered  by  chance^br 
the  wisdom  of  man.  Savtiges  migftt  by  accident 
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produce  fire,  by  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
or  the  striking  of  a  flint ;  but  this  does  not  inter  a 
knowledge  of  its  properties.  W*>  may  behoid  the 
spark?  it  emits,  and  yel  be  ignorant  of  its  enlivening 
influence,  its  use  in  dressing  our  food,  and  in  various 
maimtactures.  Fire  is  indeed  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion ot  wood,  but  why  should  a  rational  being  amuse 
himself  in  rubbing  it  r  It  he  had  done  so  without 
design,  he  must  also  be  placed  near  some  combusti- 
ble heap  ;  and  though  he  might  be  sensible  ot  its  re- 
viving power,  yet  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a  pun- 
gent pain,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  its  effects.  If 
this  element  had  been  discovered  by  man,  his  name 
and  country  would  have  been  enrolled  in  the  pages 
of  history,  and  be  as  universally  known  as  the  com- 
forts which  result  from  this  discovery.  It  is  tabu- 
lobsly  reported,  that  Promethus  was  accused  of 
sacrilege,  having  stolen  fire  from  heaven.  This  gift 
of  heaven  has  been  diffused  through  all  the  world ; 
and  the  Romans  had  consecrated  vastals  to  preserve 
it  constantly  burning  on  their  altars  ;  which  proves 
that  this  invaluable  boon  was  received  from  the  hand 
ot  God.  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  benefi- 
cent Creator  would  surfer  his  creatures  to  undergo 
sueti  dreadful  incon  \eniences,  which  could  so  easily 
be  removed.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
(asT<  the  scripture'  expressly  say,)  that  God  who 
commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifices,  rewarded  this 
first  act  of  obedience  by  a  visible  token  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, to  revive  his  drooping  hopes.  Nothing 
coiricl  be  more  proper  than  that  celestial  fire  which 
consumed  the  sacrifice  at  the  consecration  of  tn« 
tabernacle,  and  which  was  never  to  i.e  extinguished. 
A  striking  etublem  of  divine  vengeance,  mingled 
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with  forgiving  mercy  towards  his  penitent  creatures, 
'Evinced  the  beneficence  ot  the  Deity  by  the  gift  of 
this  useful  element,  which  he  would  probably  never 
have  discovered  by  his  own  wisdom. 


DEC.  2. 

The  Time  in  which  the  World  and  Mankind  were 
Created 

•   ,  .,  <  •    # 

ACCORDING  to  the  scriptures,  the  world  has  been 
created  about  6000  years,  and  those  who  fix  its  asra 
to  a  lower  date  judge  contrary  to  reason.  Moses 
has  transmitted  to  us  a  true  account  ot  the  period  of 
ils  creation ;  and  the  history  ot  the  origin  of  the 
antients  is  erroneous,  for  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  delude.  The  chronological  books  ot  the  Chi- 
nese are  entirely  fabulous  ;  and  the  most  recent  his- 
torians among  the  Phoenicians  was  Sanchoniaton,  who 
lived  after  Moses. 

The  Egyptian  history  begins  ".nth  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah  ;  and  the  books  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
boast  the  greatest  antiquity  and  authenticity.  .This 
world  would  be  more  populous  if  it  were  older  ;  for 
though  population  has  constantly  increased  since 
the  deluge,  yet  the  earth  could  contain  three  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants.  Five  thou- 
sand millions  might  exist  on  this  globe,  yet  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  number  does  not  exceed,  1080  millions. 
Asia  has  650.  millions,  Africa,  and  America  300,  and 
Europe  JoC  i.ov  ^  .!ui*rti 

None  of  tne  arts  Have  been   invented   more  than 
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2  or  3000  years  ;  and  it  was  necessity  which 
prompted  mankind  to  exert  their  endeavours  to 
discover  them,  that  they  might  indulge  themselves 
in  luxury,  and  pleasures,  or  to  gratify  those  fic- 
titious wants  which  are  the  offspring  of  fruitfulness 
and  plenty. 

History  informs  us  of  more  distant .  times,  when 
the  most  necessary  arts  were  unknown,  and  the 
beams  of  science  scarcely  began  to  dawn.  Four 
thousand  years  ago  mankind  was  involved  in  the 
profoundest  ignorance,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  which  has  since  been  made,  we 
may  fix  the  period  when  the  human  species  were  , 
created.  If  they  had  existed  previous  to  that  time, 
the  most  useful  and  indispensible  art  would  not 
have  been  concealed  for  so  many  ages;  on  the 
contrary,  the  human  mind  must  have  developed  all 
its  instinctive  powers.  This  is  another  argument  in 
favour  of  our  former  assertion,  that  Moses  lias  given 
a  just  idea  of  the  birth  of  man.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose,  that  for  many  thousands  of  years  mankind 
was  plunged  in  the  shades  of  ignorance,  and  roused 
on  a  sudden  from  their  lethargic  slumber  to  invent 
those  arts  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  felicity 
of  existence. 

We  should  also  add  another  circumstance  :  the 
principal  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests,  and  Germany  was  one  entire  wood, 
with  lew  vestiges  of  the  industry  of  man.  The 
ground  could  only  be  tilled  in  the  empty  spaces  be-> 
tween  the  trees,  and  they  had  no  constant  habita- 
tion, separate  property,  and  there  was  no  fruit  but 
acorns. 

If  we    compare  the    inhabitants    of  &ntient  and 
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modern  Germany,  we  must  exclude  those  who  dwell 
in  the  towns  and  villages.  Consider  the  colonies 
which  Generally  has  sent  into  other  countries, 
and  observe  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  tenth 
part  of  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  nor,  con- 
sequently, the  tenth  part  of  its  present  inhabi- 
tants, as  most  of  the  antient  forests  have  been  con- 
verted into  arable  land.  Its  population  must  have 
been  greatly  increased,  yet  the  forests  which  extend 
from  Germany  to  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  those 
in  Africa  and  America,  prove  that  this  globe  could 
contain  a  much  larger  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
further  we  retrace  antiquity  the  more  we  discover  an 
uncultivated  soil,  and  a  thinly  peopled  world ;  and 
this  proves  that  it  is  not  eternal,  or  it  would  nave 
been  in  its  present  state  from  time  immemorial. 


DEC.  3. 
The  use  of  Wood. 

THOUGH  we  derive  many  advantages  from  the 
fruit  or  shade  which  trees  afford,  yet  its  principal 
use  consists  in  the  wood  itself.  It  is  so  abundant, 
that  we  may  say  with  propriety  that  God  is  con- 
tinually providing  us  with  an  ample  supply  of  this 
essential  article.  It  is  so  pliable  that  we  can  mould 
it  into  any  form,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  retain  the 
shape  we  give  it,  and  when  properly  prepared  it 
affords  us  every  convenience  and  ornament..  But 
these  are  only  to  gratify  luxury  :  its  most  important 
advantages  result  from  its  strength  and  solidity,  so 
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that  we  can  use  it  lor  the  most  necessary  purpose* 
of  lite  ;  for  though  nature  has  furnished  a  great 
quantity  of  stones  and  marble,  yet  it  requires  consi- 
derable expense  and  labour  to  dig  them  from  the 
quarries,  and  carry  them  to  any  distance,  while  the 
largest  trees  may  be  removed  with  comparatively 
small  difficulty.  Even  in  sandy  and  moist  soils  we 
may  raise  a  firm  foundation  for  a  wall,  b}  sinking 
wooden  piles,  sixty  or  ninety  feet  long,  into  the 
earth,  which  without  this  precaution  would  be  un- 
dermined. Theso  piles  tonn  a  forest  of  stable,  and 
sometimes,  incorruptible  trees,  which  can  support 
the  larges1-  ind  most  cumberous  edifices.  It-  is  tim- 
ber which  sustains  the  brick,  tiles,  and  lead,  of  which 
the  roofs  of  our  houses  are  composed  :  it  is  also  the 
preservative  of  life,  as  it  is  our  principal  fuel. 
Though  the  sun  is  the  soul  of  nature,  it  can  neither 
dre?s  our  food  nor  dissolve  our  metals,  and  fire  is 
in  some  respects  its  substitute,  in  that  degree  which 
is  most  agreeable  to  us.  Our  blood  would  congeal 
with  the  severity  of  the  winter  nights,  the  bleak 
north  wind,  and  the  damp  and  unwholesome  fogs  if 
we  were  deprived  of  its  enlivening  warmth.  How 
indispens-ibie  a  thing  is  tuel  !  Was  it  not  to  con- 
duce to  our  happiness  that  the  Creator  covered  one- 
half  of  this  terrestrial  globe  with  forests  :  and  yet  we 
are  unmindful  of  this  mercy.  Do  we  acknowledge 
the  favour  which  the  Deity  has  conferred  upon  us  in 
revealing  its  various  properties  r  Are  we  sufficiently 
thanktul  lor  this  blessing?  or  do  we  disregard  it  be- 
cause it  is  continually  renewed  ?  It  is  true  that 
wood  is  not  so  rare  as  gold  and  diamonds,  but  this 
does  not  diminish  its  real  value.  We  stwuld  be 
particularly  thankful  for  the  abundance  of  wood 
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and  the,  ease  with  which  we  procure  it.  This 
should  especially  lead  us  to  bless  that  bountiful 
hand  which  has  so  proportioned  its  gifts  to  our 
necessities. 

If  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  these  serious,  yet 
delightful  reflections,  they  would  excite  incessant 
gratitude  in  our  bosoms,  especially  at  this  season, 
when  the  Almighty  is  affording  us  those  comforts,  the 
remembrance  of  which  should  never  be  erased  from 
the  tablet  of  our  hearts. 


DEC.  30. 
Observations  on  some  Arimak. 


.  .. 

THE  Creator  has  so  formed  some  animals  for  food,,;-. 
and  others   as  a   companion   for  our  lonely    hours,;  ..,. 
they  are  all    designed   to   our   comfort  and   conveni-,{ 
ence.     The  dog  is  not     a  despicable   creature  ,    in- 
dependant   of    its   external     properties,    its    interior 
qualities  are  worthy  ot  our  attention  :  it  possesses   the 
tenderest    sensibility,   which  renders  it  'an  agreeable 
associate  for  man  ;  it  serves  its  master  with  vigilance 
ami  fidelity,  and  caresses  him  with  every  mark  of  at- 
tachment;   it  assists   us   in    ?he  subjection   of  other 
animals  -  and,    by  its    superior   powers,   it  evinces  ^;, 
remarkable    share  of  sagacity  ;  it  speaks   in  various  s. 
and   intelligible    language.      How    he    welcomes    jiis^ 
master's    return,     and     hovy     is    this    gentle    natuj^,, 
changed    to     ferocity    when    he    attacks,  a  rJ?9&b<M£w 
pursues    a    hare,   and   what  precaution  he  observe,*-^ 
in  all  his  motions'  I  M&'-silj 
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Every  part  of  the  sheep  is  beneficial  to  man :  itsmiik, 
wool,  flesh,  and  even  bones  ;  and  in  these  respects  it 
is  superior  to  the  dog,  though  it  does  not  boast  his 
pleasing  properties.  It  chews  the  cud,  as  it  hastily 
devours  its  food  without  being  sufficiently  macerated, 
it  is  ruminated  a  second  time  :  it  has  but  one  row  of 
teeth,  which  defect  is  compensated  by  its  number 
of  stomachs  ;  there  are  four,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  cafied  the  paunch,  whfr.2  the  food  is  a 
little  moistened ;  in  the  next,  which  is  styled  the 
cap,  it  is  still  more  macerated,  and  begins  to  digest  ; 
in  the  third,  which  is  the  tripe,  or  leaf,  it  continues 
till  properly  dissolved.  This  is  formed  of  several 
folds,  which  prevent  any  solids  from  passing ;  and 
at  length  the  digestion  is  concluded  in  the  fourth 
stomach,  called  the  runnel ;  here  the  colour  is 
changed  from  green  to  a  milky  white.  The  hare 
is  not  destitute  of  sagacity :  it  chooses  a  south  aspect 
for  its  burrows  during  the  severity  of  winter,  and  a 
north  one  during  the  summer  months* ;  it  conceals 
itself  between  the  ridges  of  a  similar  colour  to  it- 
self, and  when  pursued  by  the  hounds  chooses  the 
most  intricate  and  opposite  paths,  till  it  takes  shelter 
in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  some  thick  bush.  It 
employs  a  great  deal  of  stratagem,  and  perpetually 
changes  its  ,  situation.  The  pursuit  of  the  stag  is 
more  difficult  than  the  hare.  Its  elegant  and  slen- 
der form,  its  branching  horns,  which  are  more  for 
ornament  than  defence,  its  strength  and  agility,  dis- 
tinguish it  above  other  animals  ;  and  it  enlivens  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  forest. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  countless  multitude  of 
animals  which  contribute  to  our  happiness  and, 
submit  to  our  sway,  it  must  elevate  our  hearts 
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with  gratitude  to  God.  The  earth  is  composed  of 
such  various  soils,  that  every  creature  might  have 
its  appropriate  food.  Every  kind  of  soil  teems  with 
animated  beings  which  conduce  to  our  comfort 
The  crumbs  from  our  table  feed  the  hens,  which  are 
so  useful  to  us.  The  flesh  of  the  pigeon  rewards 
our  care  in  providing  them  with  comfortable  houses. 
The  swans  clear  our  rivers  and  basons  from  those 
putrid  plants  which  would  corrupt  them.  And  the 
geese.and  ducks,  in  return  for  a  scanty  allowance  of 
food  and  a  pool  of  water,  yield  their  downy  feathers 
for  our  beds.  In  short,  the  most  sterile  spot  of 
ground  contains  and  provides  for  many  useful  ani- 
mals. Can  we  behold  the  works  of  nature,  and  be 
inattentive  to  their  beneficent  Author  r 


DEC.  5. 

•or 
The  formation  of  Snow,  and  its  different  Shapes. 


is  a  species  of  frost,  but  differs  from  it  in 
this  respect—frost  resembles  dew  which  is  congeal- 
ed upon  moist  bodies,  while  the  snow  is  composed 
of  frozen  vapours,  and  falls  like  dew,  mists,  and 
showers.  The  air  is  often  very  cold,  and  this  seve- 
rity is  increased  by  its  density  and  the  union  of 
sharp  vapours.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  these 
aqueous  particles  are  frozen,  and  this  facilitated  by 
the  clouds,  which  are  generally  extremely  heavy  and 
numerous  during  snowy  weather,  for  the  heavier  the 
clouds  the  more  they  intercept  the  influence  of  the 
Sun.  From  this  reason  we  may  infer,  that  it  some- 
times snows  in  summer;  and  it  may  actually  be  the 
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case  that  is  formed. in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
but  the  warmth  of  the  lower  regions  dissolves  it,  so 
that  it  never  descends  in  that  shape  ;  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  winter  season,  the  lower  parts  ot  the 
atmosphere  have  not  sufficient  heat  to  melt  it,  and 
therefore  it  preserves  its  original  form.  It  is  very 
curious  in  its  shape,  resembling  little  stars  with  six 
equal  rays.  It  is  difficult  to  account  tor  its  regular 
form ;  perhaps  it  is  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the 
saline  particles  which  float  in  the  air,  and  chrystalise 
it  The  frozen  vapours  collecting  round  these  par- 
ticles serve  as  a  kernel  to  them,  and  are  of  an  liexa- 
gonai  shape.  When  the  cold  is  extremely  intense 
they  fall  separately,  but  when  the  air  is  warmer  or 
moister,  they  become  a  little  sort,  and  often  joining 
together,  form  into  smaller  or  larger  flakes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  which  are  united.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  flakes  are  always  very  small  when 
the  cold  is  most  severe.  An  attentive  observer  of 
the  works  of  God  will  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
in  the  exact  and  regular  formation  or  this  brilliant 
meteor.  How  should  we  oe  shuck  with  astonish- 
ment if  we  were  told,  at  the  first  sight  of  snow,  that 
it  only  arose  from  vapours,  which  congealed  in  the 
atmosphere  !  How  quichly  it  is  formed  !  in  a  mo- 
ment we  are  surrounded  with  it,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  flakes 
which  descend  from  the  clouds,  and  form  a  most 
resplendent  appearance.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
is  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure,  and  affords 
ample  subject  for  reflection,  it  is  calculated  to  jus- 
tify that  assertion  of  the  pious  Brooke,  "  That  even 
"  frost  and  snow  have  their  charms,  and  winter  has 
"  its  sweets.  None  can  want  innocent  and  pure 
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"  pleavires  but  those  who  are  so  dull  and  insensible 
"'  that  they  do  not  reflect  on  any  thing,  or  give  any  at- 
"  tention  to  the  works  of  God." 

*•**•*•*•*•*•+ 
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Winter  Plants. 

WINTER  is  not  destructive  to  all  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  transition  from  heat 
to  cold,  facilitates  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
trees  and  plants.  In  some  immense  deserts  beneath 
the  torrid  zone  the  scorching  heats  would  entirely  ~ 
prevent  vegetation,  if  it  were  not  succeeded  by  the 
reverse;  and  thus  winter  is  conducive  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  earth.  Even  the  coldest  countries  v\hich 
are  covered  with  snow  and  ice  teem  with  the  most 
flourishing  plants.  Many  trees  are  not  nipped  by 
the  winter  frost,  which  is  necessary,  that  the  forests  x 
might  furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  ;  , 
and  many  plaats  also  preserve  their  verdure  during 
the  severity  of  this  rigorous  season.  Some  flowers 
flourish  beneath  the  snow  :  the  single  anemone,  the 
early  hellebore,  the  pale  primrose,  the  hyacinth,  the 
modest  snowdrop,  and  every  kind  of  moss. 

We    are    informed  by    botanists,  that    the    plants  (, 
beneath  the  torrid   zone,  if   put   into  a  green-house,  '^ 
cannot  endure    a  heat   heyond   thirty  degrees  ;    but 
they    are  so  insensible  to    cold,    that    they   flourish 
all   the     winter  in   Sweden,   most   parts   of  France^ 
Germany,      Russia      and     the     northern    parts     Ol  M" 
China.     Mountainous    plants,     and    the     vegetables 
of  the  cold    climates,    are  withered  and   destroyed 
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by  heat  Even  craggy  rocks,  which  are  capped 
with  eternal  snows,  produce  their  peculiar  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Switzerland, 
the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  abound  with  some  species 
which  are  nntives  of  no  other  soil ;  when  transplant- 
ed' into  gardens  they  attain  to  a  considerable  height, 
but  are  seldom  fruitful.  Few  of  the  northern  plants 
thrive  without  snow  ;  and  thus  we  -find  there  is 
not  one  sterile  spot  in  the  garden  of  nature.  From 
the  finest  dust  to  the  hardest  rock,  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  northern  pole,  every  soil  cherishes 
some  exclusive  plant,  every  season  yields  some  pe- 
culiar fruit. 

'Merciful  and  beneficent  Creator !  grant  us  a 
just  sense  of  thy  paternal  goodness,  and  perpetual 
gifts,  even  during  the  severity  of  this  inclement  sea- 
son !  If  we  reflected  on  thy  over-ruling  provi- 
dence, we  should  eve'ij  •  where  adore  that  wisdom 
which  is  display  through  all  thy  works. 


DEC.  7.     . 

An  Exhortation  to  Remember    the    Povr   at    this 
Season. 

LET  those  who  are  sheltered  from  the  bleak  north 
wind  by  warm  and  convenient  habitations,  remem- 
ber those  unhappy .  wretches  who  are  exposed  to  all 
the  miseries  of  indigence.  "  Happy  those  who  at 
"  this  season  have  a  house  to  shelter  them,  clothes 
"to  cover  them,  bread  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to 
"  refresh  them,  with  a  bed  of  down  on  which  they 
"  may  repose  and  yield  to  pleasing  dreams.  Un- 
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"  happy  the  poor  man  to  whom  fortune  refuses  even 
"  the  necessaries  of  life  !  Without  shelter,  without 
"  clothes,  often  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  and 
"  too  modest  to  proclaim  his  wants." 

It  is  our  duty  to  relieve  and  comfort  the  poor. 
What  numbers  are  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger, 
how  many  are  decrepid  with  age,  and  yet  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  wintry  storm,  to  entreat  the 
assistance  of  the  passing  traveller  !  Hosv  many,  re- 
duced by  sickness,  are  lingering  on  a  bed  of  straw, 
destitute  of  nourishment,  and  scarcely  defended 
from  the  inclement  air  by  a  miserable  hut !  Dur- 
ing the  rigors  of  winter  the  poor  have  more  nume- 
rous wants,  and  therefore  a  greater  claim  on  our 
benevolence ;  and  it  increases  the  value  of  our 
gifts  if  we  bestow  them  when  they  are  most  re- 
quired. Nature  herself  is  impoverished,  and  while 
she  rests  we  should  share  the  summer  and  autumnal 
spoils  with  our  indigent  neighbours.  As  the  cold 
increases  our  hearts  should  expand  with  bene- 
volence towards  the  wretched,  and  pour  our  super- 
fluities into  the  lap  of  poverty. 

Why  should  providence  have  made  such  an 
unequal  distribution  of  riches,  if  it  had  not 
designed  J;he  wealthy  should  be  touched  with 
the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  alleviate  them  with 
their  gifts  ?  Let  us  not  allow  them  to  be  more 
unhappy  than  the  brute  creation.  Let  us  ame- 
liorate their  situation  ;  let  us  provide  for  them,  and 
thus  attain  true  honour.  Every  one  has  the  power 
of  assisting  his  fellow -creatures,  either  by  pecuniary 
aid,  or  by  soothing  their  sorrows.  •  Let  us  ensure  the 
God-like  pleasure  of  relieving  others.  This  is  no 
hard  task  ;  We  must  only  retract  our  expenses  in 
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dress  and  pleasure.  How  worthy  an  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  Virtue,  if  our  charity  were  attended  by 
a  conquest  of  our  passions,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  assist  the  indigent. 


DEC,  8. 
Nature  is  a  Lesson  for  the  Heart. 

THE  contemplation  of  nature  is  a  most  improving 
study  ;  it  is  a  school  for  the  heart,  for  it  instructs  us 
in  our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves. 
Can  any  thing  exciie  more  profound  veneration  of 
the  Deity  than  the  thought  ot  his  Almighty  arm, 
which  supports  the  sun  in  its  orbit,  and  controuls 
the  tempestuous  ocean  ?  Can  we  entertain  too 
lofty,  an  idea  ot  that  Being  who  created  the  starry 
firmament,  beiore  which  this  globe  and  man,  its 
principal  inhabitant,  shrinks  into  nothing :  Should 
we  not  dread  io  offend  that  Power,  whose  nod  alone 
could  destroy  our  existence  or  our  happiness  ? 
Nature  also  proc.aims,  with  intelligible  language, 
that  God  is  love.  This  must  inspire  us  with  grati- 
tude tor  his  infinite  mercy.  It  was  love  that  in- 
duced him  to  form  this  universe,  that  he  might  im- 
part some  portion  of  his  felicity  to  other  beings.  It 
was  Jove  that  induced  him  to  create  millions  of  ani- 
mated creatures,  that  from  the  archangel  to  the 
worm  all -might  be  susceptible  of  that  share  of  hap- 
piness which  is  adapted  to  their  nature  and  capaci- 
ties. Is  there  any  thing  in  creation  which  does  not 
display  his  divine  goodness  ?  This  is  imprinted  on 
ourselves  in  more  legible  characters.  We  are  en- 
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(lowed  with  reason  ;  and  not  only  the  capacity  of 
enjoying,  but  acknowledging  his  favours.  He  has 
subjected  the  brute  creation  to  our  will  ;  he  has  bid 
the  earth  yield  her  Kutritious  fruit  ;  and  can  we  dis- 
regard these  perpetual  proof*  of  his  disinterested 
love,  when  we  daily  experience  those  numerous 
blessings  which  support  existence,  while  his  felicity 
can  admit  of  no  increase  from  our  imperfect  praises  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  man,  who  is  a  constant  witness 
of  that  supreme  beneficence,  which  is  equally  atten- 
tive to  the  interest  of  individuals  and  the  whole  cre- 
ation, can  indulge  in  base  and  sordid  sentiments. 
If  we  contemplate  the  ways  of  Providence,  we 
must  be  struck  with  that  mercy  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  every  creature.  Surely  that  heart  must  be 
depraved  indeed  which  refuses  to  imitate  that  uni- 
versal benevolence,  "  which  maketh  the  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust." 

This  should  lead  us  to  be  impartial  in  our 
charitable  distributions.  And  when  we  reflect 
on  that  regularity  which  is  evident  through  all  na- 
ture, ought  it  not  to  inspire  us  with  the  noblest  sen- 
timents, and  convince  us  how  displeasing  all  con- 
fusion and  disorder  must  be  to  him  ~"  How  unpar- 
donable it  is  to  oppose  the  merciful  designs  of 
Providence ;  ought  we  not  to  second  them,  by  en- 
deavouring to  correct  ourselves?  Thus  it  is  tfrat 
nature  becomes  a  lesson  to  the  heart.  If  we  listen 
to  its  dictates,  it  will  teach  us  that  true  wisdom 
which  leads  to  eternal  felicity. 
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DEC.  y. 

God's  goodness    displayed    to    us  in   those   Thing* 
ichich  appear  Hurtful. 

MAN  is  inclined  to  wish  that  he  was  exempt  from 
misfortune,  and  could  ensure  a  freedom  from  every 
uncomfortable  circumstance.  But  would  it  afford 
substantial  happiness  if  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupt- 
ed smile  of  prosperity  ?  We  should  seriously  exa- 
mine this  important  question,  whilst  we  guard  our 
minds  against  the  delusions  of  self-love.  If  we 
enjoyed  a  constant  succession  of  pleasure,  it  would 
become  monotonous,  degenerate  into  disgust,  and  be 
the  source  of  real  evil.  The  adverse  scenes  of  life 
enhance  our  blessings,  as  colours  are  relieved  by 
shade.  If  there  were  perpetual  spring,  should  we 
be  so  sensible  of  its  charms  ?  Should  we  be  able  to 
estimate  the  true  value  of  health,  if  we  were  never 
deprived  of  it  ?  or  taste  the  sweets  of  repose  without 
labour,  or  the  joys  of  a  peaceful  conscience,  if  we 
were  never  tempted  ?  Difficulties,  increase  our  plea- 
sure when  we  have  surmounted  them :  the  heavier 
the  misfortune,  the  greater  is  the  blissful  contrast 
when  we  are  relieved  from  it.  If  fortune  were  al-~ 
ways  favourable,  we  should  be  resigned  to  every 
baneful  passion,  trade  would  be  neglected,  no  one 
would  exert  his  talents,  or  feel  his  bosom  glow  with 
patriot  ardour.  If  we  were  secure  from  danger, 
how  should  we  learn  to  be  prudznt  or  compassion- 
ate ?  We  should  soon  be  intoxicated  with  pleasure, 
and  forget  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour. 
Are  not  these  gentle  virtues  far  superior  to  a  con- 
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*tant  train  of  pleasureable  sensations,  which  would 
become  insipid  by  too  frequent  repetition?  He 
who  reclines  in  the  lap  of  felicity  grows  enervated 
and  indolent,  but  let  him  feel  the  stroke  of  adver- 
sity and  he  will  soon  recover  his  wonted  vigour. 
How  inconsistent  are  the  wants  of  man  !  he  wishes 
to  attain  happiness,  yet  will  not  pursue  the  proper 
means.  When  oppressed  by  the  scorching  beams  of 
summer  we  sigh  for  more  tenaperate  air,  yet  repine 
when  we  see  the  impending  clouds  which  are  to  be- 
stow the  change.  Thunder  and  storms  purity  the 
air,  and  render  the  earth  fruitful,  yet  we  are  terri- 
fied by  the  forked  lightning.  We  acknowledge  th^c 
benefit  of  coals,  minerals,  and  baths,  yet  complain 
of  the  tremendous  earthquake.  We  would  avoid 
infectious  or  epidemical  diseases,  yet  complain  of 
those  storms  which  render  the  air  salubrious.  We 
like  to  be  attended  by  servants,  yet  wish  for  a  per- 
fect equality  of  situations  among  mankind.  In 
short,  we  would  attain  the  fulfilment  of  most  of  our 
wishes  without  the  proper  means. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  even  when  he  allows  these  frequent  re- 
verses in  life,  from  joy  to  sorrow.  Is  he  not 
the  arbiter  of  our  fate?  Is  he  not  our  father, 
whose  paternal  goodness  is  displayed  even  in 
his  chastisements?  Is  not  this  transitory  state 
liable  to  f  revolutions  ?  Does  not  experience 
prove  that  those  events  which  we  accounted  evils 
have  really  conduced  to  our  happiness  ?  Let  ife 
receive  the  punishments  which  heaven  inflicts  with 
due  submission  :  habit  will  render  them  supportable, 
and  we  shall  at  length  be  sensible  of  their  salutary 
influence.  If  we  be  humble  beneath  his  chastening 
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rod,  at  length  we  shall  be  thankful  for  these  very 
trials.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  another 
world  :  we  shall  have  far  different  conceptions  of 
our  former  sorrows^  and  be  convinced  that  without 
these  afflictions,  which  we  now  lament,  we  should 
never  have  re-attained  the  felicity  of  heaven. 


DEC.   10. 
Incidental  Revolution  of  our  Globe. 

NATURE  is  continually  varying  the  appearance  of 
cur  earth,  and  many  antient  .monuments  prove  that 
in  several  places  its  surface  is  continuai'iy  sinking  in 
a'  greater  or  less  degree.  The  wall  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Scotland,  quite  across  the  kingdom,  is 
almost  buried  beneath  the  ground,  and  vestiges  of 
it  are  constantly  discovered.  The  mountains  are 
exposed  to  the  same  changes,  and  sink  to  lowly  val- 
leys, either  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
OF  some  other  cause.  Some  parts  of  the  globe  rise 
as  others  fall  :  a  fertile  valley  is  converted  into  a 
marsh,  where  various  substances  form  beds  one 
over  another  ;  lakes  and  gulfs  become  firm  land ; 
and  stagnant  waters  being  covered  with  rushes,  sea- 
weed, and  other  plants,  which  gradually  corrupting, 
form  a  mixture  of  mud  and  mould,  by  degrees 
harden  into  dry  land.  Great  changes  are  produced 
on  our  globe  by  subterraneous  fires ;  their  effects 
are  shewn  in  three  different  commotions,  which 
generally  come  separately,  the  first  is  an  horizontal 
undulating  motion,  which  overturns  lofty  edifices  ; 
these  are  particularly  evident  in  the  water.  Ano- 
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ther  species  of  earthquake  is  called  pulsation ;  nevr 
•islands  rise  from  the  sea  ;  the  earth  being  heaved 
witn  great  violence,  sinks  down  again  into  deep 
caverns,  lakes,  marshes,  and  springs.  And  lastly, 
there  are  explosions,  like  the  springing  up  of  a  mine^ 
with  eruptions  of  inflammable  matter:  these  violent 
shocks  occasion  great  devastation  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  and  earth  and  sea  equally  experience 
their  effects.  The  islands  which  then  arise  from  the 
ocean  are  formed  of  pumice-stones,  of  calcined 
rocks,  or  other  substances  which  issue  from  some 
volcano.  History  informs  us  of  great  cities  which 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  and  buried 
near  sixty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Various  terrestrial  changes  are  produced  by  the 
undermining  influence  of  waters.  The  fall  of  heavy 
rains  loosens  much  earth  irom  the  mountains,  which 
being  swept  away  into  seas  and  rivers,  raise  the  bot- 
tom considerably,  the  course  of  water  is  diverted, 
and  even  the  banks  alter  their  situation  The  sea 
retires,  and  its  former  bed  becomes  a  dry  continent : 
kingdoms  which  are  united  to  the  main  are  re- 
moved far  from  it.  Anchors,  iron  rings,  and  the 
wrecks  of  vessels,  which  are  discovered  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  ocean,  prove  with  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  places  which  are  now  terra  Jirmat 
were  formerly  covered  by  the  main.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  England  was  once  united  to  France,  as 
that  strait  is  extremely  shallow,  and  the  beds  of 
stone  very  similar.  Even  ch'mates  produce  revolu?. 
lions  on  our  globe  ;  between  the  tropics  the  heat 
and  rains  are  alternate,  for  six  months  each.  The  • 
countries  which  are  ne-ar  the  pole  are  liable  10  great 
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changes  "by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  auttHiin 
the  waler  penetrates  through  rocks  and  mountains, 
which  freezes  in  the  winter,  and  occasions  great 
havoc  by  the  ice  dilating. 

These  accidental  revolutions  are  convincing  proofs 
of  the  trail ty  of  our  globe.  It  evinces  that  the  Deity 
is  an  attentive  spectator  of  them,  and  directs  the 
universe  with  infinite  wisdom.  From  hence  we  are 
taught  that  nothing  is  permament  in  this  life,  and  that 
frequent  alteration  entirely  metamorphoses  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation. 
One  generation  succeeds  another:  some  individuals 
rise  while  others  fall ;  some  are  elevated  in  rank, 
others  are  depressed  to  poverty  and  contempt. 
There  are  perpetual  variations  in  the  situations  of 
mortals,  and  visible  gradations  in  their  conditions  and 
fatuities.  God  has  destined  their  separate  periods 
of  duration ;  he  has  allotted  some  of  his  creatures  a 
transient  life,  others  are  designed  for  a  longer  or 
eternal  existence.  With  what  lustre  does  this  dis- 
play the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator ! 


DEC.  11. 

Sentiments    of   Gratitude    on  reflecting    upon   the 
Clothing  provided  for  us  by  providence. 

P. *vvxE  goodness  has  provided  us  with  clothing, 
"which  is  composed  of  the  fur  or  skins  of  various 
'animals.  Tbe-efteep's  wool  furnishes  the  principal 
part  of  our  dp£g§f  and  we  are 'indebted  to  a  worm  for 
our  costly  silks.  -The  earth  vields  us  hernp  and  fla* 
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for  linen,   and   the    cotton  plant   with  garments  o* 
various    texture.     Yet   even   these  natural   products 
would  have  been  insufficient,  if  God  had  not  cndovr- 
ed  men  with   industry,  and   those  inventive  faculties 
which  enable   him  to  prepare  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  comfort.     If  we 
consider  the  manufacture  of  linen,  we   shall  perceive 
that  a  few  yards  require  the  labour  of  many  indivi- 
duals.    It  must  check  our  vanity  in  dress,  if  we  re- 
member what  ve  owe  our  splendid  vestments  to  the 
meanest  animals,   and  the   industry  of  that  rank  of 
people  which  we  must   disdain.     Why  has  the  Cre- 
ator  bestowed  natural   coverings  on  all   his  creatures 
but  man  ?     To  conduce  to  our  happiness,  and  to  im- 
prove our  health  ;  that  we  may  adapt  our  dress   to 
the   different  seasons;  to  our  situations  and   profes- 
sions  in   life,    and    the    climate    we   inhabit.     Our 
clothes   promote  that  insensible  perspiration  which  is 
so  essential    to   the  preservation  of  existence.     The 
necessity    of   obtaining  them  is  a   stimulus  to   the 
human    mind,  and  exerts  its  inventive  powers,  and 
it  also  furnshes  us  employment  for   many  industri- 
ous   people.     We  should    therefore  be  thankful  for 
this    dispensation    of    providence,   and  at   the  same 
time    never   abuse  it.     A   virtuous   man  should  not 
glory  in    his  external    appearance,  but   the  internal 
qualities  of  the  soul.     Pride  conceals  itself  beneath 
various    disguises ;    sometimes    it     exaggerates     the 
most  trivial   advantages,  and    prizes  those  which  have 
never    existed.     Some   display  their  pride  in  costly 
ornaments  and  rich  attire,  while   others  would    fain 
conceal    it    beneath    their    tattered  garments.     The 
good  man  would  equally  shun  both   these   extremes; 
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the  former  is  completely  despicable,  and  degrades 
human  nature.  Our  covering  was  designed  for 
decency  and  warmth,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fall,  and  also  to  distinguish  the  different 
sexes. 


DEC.  12. 
The  Clothing  of  Animals. 

GOD  has  displayed  his  fonning  power  in  clothing 
animals  in  the  manner  which  is  most  adapted  to 
their  various  situations  and  destinations.  Some 
are  covered  -with  hair,  others  with  feathers,  many 
with  scales  and  shells,  but  every  species  has  its  ap- 
propriate covering,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  all 
nature  was  planned  by  a  divide  artificer.  Hair  was 
most  convenient  for  quadrupeds  ;  their  skin  is  iorm- 
ed  of  such  a  texture,  that  they  can  lie  down  on  the 
ground  with  the  greatest  facility  in  any  weather,  and 
it  also  renders  essential  service  to  man.  The  thick 
fur  of  some  animals  is  a  safe  barrier  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  pro\es  a  soft  bed  and 
warm  covering  for  their  young.  Birds,  and  some 
sorts  of  insects,  are  clothed  with  feathers,  which  not 
only  protect  them  from  cold  and  damp,  but  are 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  them  in  the 
air,  and  assist  them  in  their  flight  ;  for  this  reason 
they  entirely  cover  the  body,  and  are  composed  of 
delicate  materials.  The  quills,  which  are  light  and 
hollow,  ar«  filled  with  a  marrow,  which  strengthens 
them  ;  and  their  warmth  is  increased  by  filaments, 
which  are  finer  than  hair,  and  interwoven  vith  so 
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much "  art,  that;  they  give  a  sufficient  substance  to 
the  wing.  The  formation  of  reptiles  are  particularly 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  :  observe  the  earth- 
worm, ks  body  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
small  rings,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  muscles,  which  enable  it  to  extend  or 
contract  its  body  at  will ;  under  the  skin  is  an  unc- 
tuous matter,  which  penetrates  through,  and  renders 
it  less  difficult  to  make  its  way  through  the  ground 
than  if  they  had  been  covered  with  scales,  hair,  or 
feathers.  The  aqualic  animals  are  equally  adapted 
for  the  element  they  inhabit  :  the  formation,  hard- 
ness, number,  and  position  of  the  scales,  are  best 
suited  to  their  manner  of  living.  Even  the  most 
disagreeable  creatures  have  their  particular  beauty, 
but  the  bird  and  insect  tribes  have  the  largest  share. 
If  we  behold  the  little  fly,  its*  various  tints  must  fill 
us  with  admiration  ;  some  have  but  one  colour, 
others  are  more  beautiful,  but  some  supenoi  to  the 
rest  are  adorned  with  the  greatest  variety  of  colours, 
What  diversified  tints  has  nature  bestowed  on  the. 
plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe  f  In  America,  the 
colibri  is  the  wonder  ot  nature,  no1"  larger  than  a  fly 
it  is  decked  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  ;  its 
neck  is  a  ruddy  red,  its  belly  and  under  the  wings 
of  a  gold  colour,  the  legs  of  a  vivid  green,  and  the 
claws  and  bill  black  and  polished  as  ebony  :  the  male 
has  a  tutt  on  its  head,  with  all  these  brilliant  colours 
united.  These  the  American  women  wear  as  ear- 
rings. We  must  naturally  conclude,  that  in  the 
formation  of  birds  the  Deity  designed  their  utility 
and  beauty.  Every  animal  is  so  constructed,  that 
Hothing  is  superfluous,  every  part  complete ;  the  plan 
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is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  the  art  of  man  could 
never  equal  it.  Is  not  this  an  incontestible  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose 
unbounded  wisdom,  united  with  infinite  benefi- 
cence, is  conducing  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  crea 
tures? 


DEC.  13. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Ravages  of  Winter. 

I  HEAR  the  roaring  of  the  distant  storm  !  my 
blood  congeals  in  my  veins  !  the  obscurity  of  the 
day  produces  terror  !  All  unite  to  render  the  tumults 
of  nature  still  more  terrific !  How  often  has  the 
boisterous  gale  blasted  the  labours  of  years,  and 
destroyed  the  stately  palace  and  the  lowly  cot  ! 
How  often  have  the  foaming  billows  buried  in  their 
dread  abyss  those  unhappy  wretches  who  have  ven- 
tured their  lives  on  the  frail  foundation  of  the  heav- 
ing vessels  !  How  often  has  it  rooted  up  the  stately 
oak !  But  thou,  O  God  !  presides!  over  all  cre- 
ation !  The  northern  blast  is  thy  messenger,  the 
herald  of  thy  power,  and  the  minister  of  thy  will ! 
Jf  thou  didst  not  restrain  its  destructive  influence, 
we  should  continually  witness  new  scenes  of  hor- 
ror ;  and  yet  the  unsheltered  cottage  braves  its  fury. 
Thanks  to  that  powerful  Being  who  rebukes  the 
tempestuous  ocean  !  Thanks  to  that  infinite  wis- 
dom which  planned  creation  !  Yet  it  may  be  ques 
tioned  why  these  tumults  of  nature  are  permitted, 
Can  perfect  wisdom  be  the  author  of  coufusion  ?  or 
perfect  goodness  the  author  of  evil?  Thus  frail 
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humanity  n^ay  reason  !  But  what  is  man  that  he 
dares  dispute  with  God  ?  Shall  the  creature  say  to 
tue  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?  And 
because  our  finite  understandings  cannot  conceive 
his  works,  we  inter  from  hence  that  they  are  preju- 
dicial. To  comprehend  them  perfectly,  we  must 
possess  his  wisdom.  It  is  surprising  that  we  can 
perceive  even  a  part  of  this  extensive  plan  !  If  there 
were  not  a  superintending  Being,  the  present  har- 
mony of  creation  would  not  exist.  A  Being  whose 
superior  excellence  surpasses  our  utmost  concep- 
tion !  If  the  general  course  of  nature  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  created  beings,  whatever  accidental 
auses  may  apparently  contradict  their  design,  they 
only  prove  the  contracted  bounds  of  our  under- 
standings. To  form  one  perfect  whole  from  the 
union  of  thoce  distinct  parts  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  where  such  grand  phenomena  appear, 
and  the  various  treasures  of  learning,  virtue,  and 
felicity,  are  so  conspicuous,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  this  magnificent  world  was  executed  by  an  om- 
niscient, A! might}-,  and  perfect  intelligence.  The 
more  minutely  we  observe  the  works  ot  nature,  'the 
more  we  perceive  the  goodness  of  its  Ruler !  These 
reflections  would  lead  us  to  form  a  very  different 
judgment  of  the  ravages  of  winter.  Even  storms, 
snow,  and  hail,  are  linked  in  the  eternal  order  of 
things.  Reason  is  displayed  throughout.  Every 
thing  has  its  appointed  time  ;  and  universal  harmony 
is  preserved  by  these  revolutions.  The  storm  which 
terrifies  he  sailor,  repels  the  water  upon  barren 
lands ;  the  sulphurous  vapours  which  are  conveyed 
by  the  winds  to  distant  countries  fertile  the  earth. 
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Thus  winter,  which  appears  destructive,  remvigorates 
the  fallow  ground  for  new  harvest.  Nature  enjoys 
a  recpilc,  and  is  buried  beneath  snow  and  ice.  Now 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  pressed  with  hunger,  howl 
more  hideously;  and  the  world  is  concealed  be- 
neath the  semblance  of  death.  God  watches  over 
it,  and  performs  miiatles  in  the  mid<-t  of  these  teni- 
fic  fcccnes.  The  spa* row  is  preserved  by  his  bene- 
ficence, when  it  can  find  no  provision.  The  earth 
is  no  longer  prolific,  but  his  bounteous  hand,  which 
is  ever  open,  procures  us  bread  awd  water,  and 
creates  for  our  supply  those  tilings  which  did  not 
exist  before. 


DEC.  14. 

The  Sagacity  yf  Animals    in  discvocriug    Meant 
of  Subsistence  j  or  the  Winter. 

SOME  animals  collect  stores  during  harvest  for 
their  winter  supply.  It  appears  as  if  they  toresaw 
the  rigorous  season,  and  guarding  against  luture 
want,  calculate  how  much  their  families  would 
require  when  they  would  be  unable  to  procure  any 
provision.  The  bees  are  the  only  insects  which  use 
this  precaution  ;  they  are  very  sparing  of  their  wax, 
because  they  have  no  other  resource  for  their  sub- 
sistence, or  the  formation  of  their  cells,  when  the 
flowers  are  faded.  They  also  gather  another  sub- 
stance, resembling  glue,  which  is  extracted  from 
flowers  and  bitter  plants,  and  which,  stopping  the 
holes  in  the  hive,  secure  them  from  cold.  They 
wever  waste,  but  preserve  the  present  superfluity 
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for  future  necessities.  Those  who  have  observed 
them  assure  us,  that  when  they  uncover  the  honey- 
combs in  winter,  they  carry  off  the  wax  which  sur- 
rounded the  cells,  and  lay  it  up  for  future  use. 

Amongst  the  quadrupeds,  the  field-mice  secure 
winter  provisions,  and  conceal  a  quantity  of  grain  in 
their  subterraneous  dwellings.  Magpies  and  jays, 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  provide  tor  the  win- 
ter, and  collect  large  heaps  of  acorns  in  the  hollow 
of  trees.  Animals  which  sleep  during  the  rigorous 
season  do  not  require  any  nourishment  at  that 
period,  and  never  provide  for  it :  but  others  are 
mindful  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and 
never  fail  in  collecting  a  sufficient  store.  This 
economy  cannot  be  the  result  of  reflection  ;  for  then 
these  animals  must  possess  a  superior  share  of  wis- 
dom ;  in  reality  their  views  are  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  whatever  affects  their  senses.  If  the  pre- 
sent influences  the  future,  it  does  not  proceed  from 
their  consciousness.  How  can  we  ascribe  any 
foresight  to  animals,  when  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  measuring  of  time,  or 
the  period  and  duration  of  winter?  Nor  can  we 
suppose  them  to  have  any  faculty  of  surveying  or 
reflecting  on  the  future,  so  as  to  secure  a  plenteous 
supply  during  the  severe  season,  since  they  always 
act  invariablv  the  same  ;  and  every  species  naturally 
pursues  the  bent  of  its  instinct.  For  example,  when 
the  industrious  bees  continue  to  fill  their  honied 
magazine  while  the  flowers  remain,  it  is  not  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  xvill 
oe  anable  to  gather  this  store.  How  should  ere* 
turcs  which  have  nothing  but  a  sensual  perception 
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judge  of  the  future  ?  It  is  ordained  that  these  in- 
sects collect  without  thought.  Nature  prompts 
them  to  gather  honey  and  wax  ;  they  labour  during 
the  vernal  season,  and  when  winter  arrives  thoir 
magazines  are  full.  They  act  like  all  other  ani- 
mals, almost  mechanically,  without  reflection  or 
design,  though  they  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  rules 
f  prudence.  Being  destitute  of  reason,  their  ap- 
arent  economy  must  arise  from  the  influence  of  a 
superior  intelligence,  whose  mandates  they  blindly 
obey. 

It  is  this  which  elevates  us  above  the  brute  cre- 
ation ;  we  can  reflect  on  the  past,  and  contemplate 
tiie  future.  We  can  act  from  reason,  be  deter- 
mined by  motives,  and  make  choice  of  the  best 
means.  How  important  it  is  that  we  should  im- 
prove this  prerogative.  As  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  revolutions  which  await  us,  ought  we  not  to  Mea- 
sure up  rich  stores  of  consolation  to  render  the  win- 
ter of  life  more  happy  ?  Nothing  is  so  distressing 
as  to  behold  an  aged  person,  who  has  spent  his 
prime  in  a  negligent  indifference  respecting  futurity, 
and  who  is  now  involved  in  all  the  sorrows  of  a«je 
without  one  comfort.  Such  reflections  must  cer- 
tainly induce  us  to  ensure  our  happin'ess  in  old  age, 
and  our  felicity  through  all  eternity. 


DEC.   15. 

The  Advantages  of  Winter. 

LET  us  reflect  on   the  blessings  we  enjoy  during 
this   rigorous  season.     Frost   and  coid   present    the 
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inrtnence  of  many  noxious  vapours  which  collect  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  and   purify  the  atmos- 
phere ;  far  from  being  injurious  to  the 'health,  they 
invigorate  the  human  frame,  and  prevent  the  putre- 
faction  of  those   humours  which    would'  arise    from 
incessant  heat.      If  vapours  were  always  to  distil   in 
showers,   the  earth    would    be    rendered    too    moist, 
our   bodies   would    be   too    much    relaxed,    whereas 
cold  is  bracing,  and  promotes  the  circulation   of  the 
blood.      Beneath    the    torrid   zorte,   where  the  Drains 
are   long    and    heavy,    mortal    diseases    are   particu- 
larly   frequent.       In    Greenland,    which     is    covered 
with  mountains  of  ice,  and   where  the  winter  days  do 
not  exceed  four  or  five  hours  in   length,  the  air- is 
extremely  salubrious,   and    except  a  few  complaints 
in  the  chest  and  eyes,    partly  owing  to  the  quality  of 
their  food,  other   European  disorders  are  very  rare. 
The  constitution  of  the  human  frame  varies  arcoroV 
ing  to  the  different  climates,  therefore   the  natives  of 
the  northern  countries   are  well  adapted   to  endure 
severe   cold,   and   are   remarkably    robust.     Though 
nature  has  implanted  a  principle  of  activity  in   the 
heart  of  man,  wllich  is  enforced   by  the  mandates  of 
necessity,  yet  'he  loves  to  taste  some  sweet   intervals 
of  repose.     Thus  nature  also  yields  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  and   delights  in  it  because  in  the  end   it 
conduces   to   our  welfare.     Behold   our    fields    and 
gardens !    they   are    buried   beneath    the   snow ;  yet 
this   preserves  the  grain  and   plants  from  cold  and 
corruption.      The    ground    requires    a    respite    after 
having  bestowed  in  the  summer  a  plentiful  supply  for 
jur  winter  stores.     If  we  were  obliged   to  cultivate 
the  earth   during  tkis  severe  season,   and   were  not 
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amply  provided  for,  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
murmurs.  But  our  wants  are  all  supplied,  and  we 
share  the  universal  repose  oi  nature  !  How  merci- 
ful is  providence  during  the  winter  months  !  God 
has  endowed  man  with  industry  ;  has  given  him 
those  inventive  powers  which  taught  him  how  to 
procure  artificial  warmth,  and  taste  some  port-ion  of 
the  comforts  we  enjoy  in  summer.  The  mercy  of 
providence  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  annual 
growth  and  astonishing  increase  of  wood  than  in  the 
fecundity  of  our  fields.  We  have  numerous  crea- 
tures at  our  command,  to  render  this  season  more 
comfortable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colder  clW 
mates  are  covered  with  furs  of  various  animals, 
which  particularly  abound  there.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  infinite  wisdom  foresaw  the  wants  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  and  designed  to  alleviate  them  by 
creating  those  animals  which  are  best  adapted  to  die 
various  climes  ?  Our  beasts  of  burden  carry  oui 
provisions ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  cattle 
generally  increase  when  we  most  require  it.  Win- 
ter does  not  interrupt  commerce,  nor  the  exercise 
of  professions.  The  rivers  become  solid  as  iron, 
which  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  countries 
previously  separated.  They  are  not  condemned  to 
lethargic  indolence  and  inaction  at  this  period ; 
though  the  labours  of  th«  field  are  suspended,  yet  a 
thousand  domestic  employments  may  engage  and 
improve  the  mind.  The  sleep  of  nature  prompts 
them  to  examine  themselves,  though  they  no  longer 
behold  the  charms  of  spring  and  summer,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  obscurity  and  night  they  have  leisure  to 
reflect  on  the  instability  of  all  earthly  scenes,  and 
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the  wisdfcm  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of 
that  Being  who  is  immutable.  Man  has  now  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  his  talents,  to  search  the  in- 
ward recesses  of  the  heart,  to  correct  his  faults,  and 
lay  up  a  treasure  of  good  works.  Happy  those  who 
employ  this  season  for  so  good  a  purpose  ! 


DEC.   16. 
The  Elements. 

WHETHER  we  consider  this  universe  collectively, 
or  examine  its  distinct  parts,  we  shall  have  equal 
reason  to  adore  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Cre- 
ator. It  is  true  our  ideas  are  very  confined,  and 
seldom  can  exceed  conjecture,  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  con- 
tracted iimits  of  our  understandings.  Perhaps  the 
elements  are  of  similar  natures,  and  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  or  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
union  ;  but  this  is  an  intricate  subject  for  us  to 
conceive,  and  we  must  separately  consider  their 
principal  parts.  Of  what  various  properties  is  the 
air  composed  !  with  what  force  it  divides  and  dis- 
solves all  kinds  of  substances,  at  the  same  time  con 
trasting  their  different  qualities  !  The  vapours 
which  blend 'with  it  are  sometimes  pernicious,  but 
generally  salutary.  The  foreign  particles  which 
load  the  air,  its  elasticity,  power  of  rarefying,  con- 
densing, and  recovering  its  former  state,  occasion 
those  meteors  which  dispel  the  noxious  exhalations, 
and  promote  the  vegetation  of  plants.  Tliough  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  are  sometimes  tremendous, 
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yet  they  are  essential  to  the   fertility  of  the  earth. 
Yet  this  element,  like   the   other  works  of  God,  is 
concealed    beneath  an    impenetrable    mystery  :  who 
can    solve  the  question,    how    the  particles    of    air, 
which  from  their  subtilty  are  invisible  to  us,  shouhl 
prove  the  medium   through   which  we   behold  every 
other   object  ?     What    is  more  surprising   than   the 
exact  equipoise   between    the    external   and  internal 
air,    on   which  our  existence   depends  ?     How  sur- 
prising that  the  same  element  should  transmit  sound, 
suiell,   and   light !     There    is    a   great  resemblance 
between    air    and    water,     which   are   possessed    of 
equal  qualities.     The  salubrity  of  the"  air.   the  ferti- 
lity of  the  earth,  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  fire, 
would   not  preserve    us   without   water  ;  it   h*s  the 
power  of  dilating  and  separating,  of  evaporating  in 
the  form  of  clouds   and    fogs,   of   penetrating   into 
plants,    and    oozing    out    again,    through   insensible 
pores,  it  diffuses  its  prolific  influence  over  fields  and 
valleys  in  refreshing  dews.     It    has  the  property  of 
becoming    lighter   than   air,    though    a   quantity  of 
water  .  is  nearly   nine  times  heavier  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  air,  of  resuming  its   natural  weight,    of 
dissolving  solid   substances,    and    uniting   even  with 
fire.     We    are   less   acquainted   with  the  'nature   of 
fire  than  any  other  element  :  we  can  only  behold  it 
in  its  effects,  for  it  is  too  subtile  for  sight.     Whether 
the   essence   of  fire   consists  in  motion    or  the  fer- 
mentation of  inflammable  matter,    whether  it   be  a 
simple   substance    different    from    all    other   bodies, 
which  is   most  probable  from  experiment,  it  is  cer- 
tain   that    it    is  well  worthy  our  minute  attention. 
Every    thing    contains  some  fiery    particles,    which 
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appear  when  they  are  excited  by  friction  or  any 
otiier  violent  motion.  There  is  fire  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  earth  which  sup- 
ports us ;  it  unites  with  every  body,  penetrates 
through  the  smallest  pores,  is  closely  united  to 
them,  and,  however  confined,  is  always  felt  at  last. 
It  dilates  the  air,  and  the  air  gives  new  vigour  to 
fire  ;  it  gives  fluidity  to  water,  fecundity  to  the 
earth,  and  health  to  all  animal  nature. 

The  earth,  when  pure,  is  distinguished  from 
other  bodies,  by  having  neither  smell  nor.  taste, 
by  neither  dissolving  in  water  or  spirits  of 
wine,  and  being  easily  bruised  between  the  fingers. 
Apparently  it  resembles  no  other  element,  yet 
some  naturalists  affirm  that  water  is  nothing  but 
luelted  earth,  and  that  earth  is  only  condensed 
water.  According  to  their,  system  the  water  con- 
tinually decreases  on  the  globe,  and  forms  into 
solid  substances,  because  our  earth  was  formerly  a 
fluid  mass,  and  in  more  distant,  ages  the  whole  was 
water.  The  elements  are  iniUspensihle  for  our  pri- 
vations, and  all  their  various  properties  are  worthy 
our  admiration.  How  many  distinct  powers  have 
,.he  Deity  communicated  to  his  works !  how  many 
celestial  and  terrestrial  agents  are  employed  foi  tlte 
benefit  of  the  universe  in  general,  and  the  separate 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  !  What  wonderful 
effects  result  from  the  union  of  the  elements !  We 
could  with  greater  ease  compute  the  creatures  of 
God  than  those  numerous  principles  which  actuate 
them.  They  all  depend  on  the  will  of  a  supreme 
intelligence;  what  then  must  be  his  power  1  He 
has  endowed  them  with  an  uniform  and  constant 
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motion.  It  is  he  who  maintains  the  equilibrium  of 
the  elements,  and  thereby  perpetually  preserves  the 
world ! 


DEC.  17. 

The  Surfs  influence  on  the  Earth. 

THIS  great  luminary  is  the  principal  cause  of  afi 
terrestrial  scenes,  and  diffuses  its  enlivening  beams 
through  all  the  earth :  it  is  composed  of  the  most 
subtile  fire,  and  penetrates,  actuates,  attenuates,  and 
separates  all  bodies ;  it  dissolves  solid  substances, 
and  rarefies  those^  that  are  fluid.  It  is  evident  that 
the  various  phenomena  and  revolutions  of  the  globe 
result  from  the  solar  influence ;  and  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  in  a  more  vertical  direction,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  as  is  the  case  in  summer,  th«jy  must 
produce  more  considerable  alterations  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  earth.  When  its  rays  have  less  reful- 
gence, and  appear  for  a  shorter  space  of  time,  which 
happens  during  the  winter  months,  what  revolutions 
it  occasions  on  the  face  of  nature !  What  a  gradual 
difference  is  conspicuous,  when  from  the  remotest 
line  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  equinox,  till 
at  length  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  What  a 
new  appearance  it  assumes  when  that  luminous  body 
retrogrades  from  the  tropic  of  cancer  to  the -equa- 
tor, till  the  autumnal  equinox  returns,  and  the  sun 
removes  from  our  zenith  !  The  variations  we  ob- 
serve in  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  in  every  climate,  and  at  every 
season,  entirely  depend  on  the  distance  of  this  stu 
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pendous  orb  :  foe  this  reason  every  season  has  its 
oeculiar  plant,  and  every  climate  its  peculiar  ani- 
mal. But  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  contracted 
understandings  to  conceive  or  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous effects  which  are  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  This  is  the  nrinciple  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  globe  :  and  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and 
eold  chiefly  arise  from  this  cause.  Chiefly,  I  say, 
because  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  proximity  of 
mountains,  their  height  and  situation,  may  partly 
con-tribute  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  other 
variations  in  the  atmosphere.  But  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  that  these  necessary  causes  would  not 
be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  the  effects 
which  are  evident  in  many  periods  and  situations, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  produced  without  the 
influence  of  the  sun  ;  therefore  it  requires  but  little 
attention  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
effects  which  are  daily  discovered.  Sometimes  it 
rarefies,  and  sometimes  condenses  the  air  ;  some- 
times it  occasions  fogs  and  exhalations,  and  then 
compresses  them  together  to  form  them  into  dif- 
ferent meteors. 

It  is  the  sun  which  circulates  the  sap  in  trees,  that 
bursts  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  matures  the 
fruit:  it  revives  all  nature;  it  dispenses  that 
enlivening  warmth  which  unfolds  and  perfects  all 
organized  bodies :  it  operates  in  subterraneous 
caverns,  where  it  produces  metal,  and  gives  life  to 
animated  beings :  it  penetrates  into  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  its  influence  extends  to  the  abyss  of  the 
ocean.  This  alone  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
Creator's  power.  But  if  we  reflect  what  numerous- 
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ejects  are  derived  from  the  same  instrument,  and 
what  various  phenomena  of  nature  are  produced  by 
its  benign  power,  we  should  be  still  more  persuaded 
that  nothing  but  infinite  wisdom  and  boundless 
power  could  work  such  wonders.  Would  man 
deserve  to  be  enlightened  and  revived  by  the  sun,  if 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  glorious  perfections  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  nor  adore  him  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  ? 


DEC.  18. 

Winter  Rains. 

How  different  are  the  cold  rains  from  the  genial 
•howers  which  fertilize  the  earth  in  summer.  Na- 
ture seems  gloomy  with  the  sad  reverse,  the  sun  is 
veiled  beneath  the  clouded  sky,  and  the  distant  pro- 
spect is  concealed  from  our  view.  We  are  sur- 
rounded with  obscurity,  and  the  impending  storm 
bursts  over  our  heads  in  torrents  of  rain  :  the  sky 
appears  an  exhaustless  reservoir  of  water,  and  the 
rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  however  unpleasant  the  season  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  designed  for  beneficent  purposes.  The 
earth  being  exhausted  by  its  fecundity,  must  recover 
strength,  both  by  rest  and  moisture.  The  rain 
revives  the  parched  and  barren  land,  it  penetrates 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  forms  the  withered 
leaves  into  excellent  manure  ;  and  these  heavy  tor- 
rents replenish  the  shallow  rivers  and  exhausted 
springs.  Natvre  is  never  idle,  though  impercep- 
tibly she  is  3till  labouring  to  prepare  for  another 
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fruitful  year  and  abundant  harvest.  When  drougnts 
are  occasioned  by  the  fervid  beams  of  the  sun,  the 
springs  which  were  formed  by  winter  rains  overflow 
the  fields  and  valleys,  and  spread  fresh  verdure  all 
around.  Thus  the  wise  Creator  provides  against 
futurity,  and  thus  apparent  evils  prove  blessings  in 
disguise.  The  treasures  which  spring  and  summer 
afford  us  are  as  countless  as  the  chrystal  drops  which 
descend  from  the  clouds :  and  when  short-sighted 
man  murmurs  against  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, he  has  most  reason  to  be  thankful.  Eternal 
wisdom  is  perpetually  aiming  to  fulfil  his  beneficent 
designs ;  and  it  is  for  preservation  the  Deity  waters 
the  earth  with  rain.  He  knows  how  to  unite  his 
different  designs  to  render  them  subordinate  to  each 
ether,  and  thus  produce  that  universal  harmony 
which  subsists  through  all  nature.  Thus  the  animal 
creation,  which  subsist  for  their  own  and  our  happi- 
ness, require  that  nourishment  which  is  provided  for 
them  by  the  fruitful  showers  which  fertilize  the  earth. 
But  here  we  discover  the  wisest  economy:  the 
vapours  which  exhale  from  the  earth  are  collected 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  descend  again  in  gentle 
showers,  heavy  torrents,  or  flakes  of  snow  ;  even  the 
smallest  drops,  Tight  fogs,  and  dews,  all  contribute 
to  enrich  the  earth.  But  in  vain  would  vapours 
rise,  would  clouds  be  formed,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
winds  which  disperse  them,  and  convey  them  to  that 
quarter  were  the  ground  requires  to  be  moistened  : 
one  country  would  be  deluged  with  perpetual  rains, 
another  would  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  continual 
drought,  and  trees,  herbs,  and  com,  would  be  de- 
sjroyed.  if  tfte  cfouds  were  not  impelled  tyy  the  wind 
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to  their  appropriate  situations.  "  God  says,  Let 
"  there  be  snow  on  the  earth  !  and  it  obeys  his 
"  will."  Let  there  be  rain  !  and  it  falls  in  re- 
"  freshing  showers." 

The  winter  rains,  the  melancholy  aspect  of  the 
season,  are  indispensible  ;  so  are  the  gloomy  days 
.pf  our  existence,  for  they  may  lead  to  the  best  ends. 
'Let  us  not  pray  for  the  perpetual  sun-shine  of  pros- 
perity, for  adverse  scenes  must  be  mingled  with 
them  to  alienate  our  hearts  from  this  present  world. 
Let  us  be  resigned  when  we  meet  with  strokes  from 
the  hand  of  God,  convinced  that  they  are  wise  cor- 
rections, bestowed  upon  us  by  that  wisdom  and  good- 
ness which  is  displayed  through  all  his  dispensa- 
tions. 


DEC.  19. 

The    imaginary    influence  of   Planets  and  Jixed 
Stars. 

THE  amazing  distance  of  these  celestial  ores,  and 
the  little  connection  between  them  and  our  globe, 
lead  us  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any  sensible  in- 
fluence upon  it ;  but  some  superstitious  people  believe 
it.  What  then  is  this  effect  ?  If  they  mean  the  lustre 
of  the  stars,  or  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun  by  the 
planets,  it  is  much  less  considerable  than  the  splen- 
dour of  the  moon  ;  and  as  the  light  of  the  moon  has 
no  sensible  influence  on  the  atmosphere  and  earth, 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars  must  have  still  less.  If 
it  were  supposed  that  the  stars  emitted  any  other 
matter,  this  assertion  woukl  prove  fallacious  •  for  if 
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these  emanations  were  nal,   tney  would,  when  col- 
lected   in     a    burning    glass,    produce  some  visible 
alteration    on    terrestrial    bodies,   which  is   confuted 
by  experience.     Of  course  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
no   other   influence  than   the  glimmering  light  they 
convey  to   us.     Therefore  astrologers,   whether  they 
are  deceived  themselves,  or   intend  to  deceive  others, 
are   worthy    of   nothing    but    contempt,    when   they 
speak  of  a    beneficent  Jupiter,   a  malevolent- Saturn, 
a  warlike   Mars,  a  witty  Mercury,    and   an  amorous 
Venus.     The  planets,  far  from    producing  the  effects 
imputed  to  them,  have  no  power  at  all.     What  shall 
we  say  then  of  Pleiades,  which    foretels  rain  ?     The 
impetuous   Orion,  the  harbinger  of  storms  ;  the  woe- 
fraught   Hyades,    the  setting  of  Arctoros,   and  the 
rising    of    Capricorn,     which    presages    hurricanes  ? 
What    influence  can  the   constellation  Taurus   have 
on  the  growth  of  pease  and   beans,  or  the  Dag-star 
on  the  madness  of  dogs  ?  or  what  connection   can 
subsist  between  Scorpio  and  our  harvest  ?     It  would 
be    very  allowable,  if  the   rising   and  setting  of  the 
constellations    .were    only   observed   to  judge  of  the 
proper  seasons  for    the    different    parts   of    agricul- 
ture,   and     not    the    cause   of  natural   things.     In 
antient  times  the  seasons    were   not  denominated  by 
months,  but  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  by  their  immersion  into, 
and  their  emersion   out    of  its  rays.     From    hence 
arises  the   vulgar  opinion,  that  the  different   aspects 
of   those    stars    produced   effects    which    in  reality 
should    solely    be  imputed  to  the  sun.     Orion  rises 
in  autumn,  and  sets  in  winter  ;  which  gives  rise  to 
the   assertion    that  it  presages    storms,    while    this 
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change  is  occasioned  only  by  the  season.  The  sun 
is  intensely  hot  in  our  zone  when  the  Dog-star  rises, 
but  this  happens  only  from  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion of*  our  sun.  I  say  our  sun,  for  on  the  opposite 
zone,  when  the  Dog-star  rises  with  the  sun,  the  cold 
is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  animals  and  rivers,  so  thai 
the  southern  nations  esteem  this  constellation  as  the 
cause  of  cold,  instead  of  heat  Thus  it  is  with  the 
Pleiades,  which  are  said  to  foretel  rain ;  and  all  the 
other  stars,  to  which  they  impute  these  various 
effects.  If  the  planetary  bodies  have  no  influence 
on  the  natural  revolutions  of  our  globe,  they  must 
have  still  less  on  human  actions.  The  state  of  in- 
dividuals, or  nations;  partly  depends  on  natural 
talents  und  passions,  partly  the  union  of  ceitaiii 
moral  and  natural  circumstances.  If  they  had,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  the  world  was 
governed  by  an  over-ruling  providence.  Who  would 
inhabit  a  globe  where  all  its  revolutions  depend  on 
erring  chance,  or  the  influence  of  the  stars  ? 

Let  the  humiliating  science  of  astrology,  wh'ch  is 
so  destructive  to  mortal  peace,  be  left  to  the  super- 
stitious ;  in  fact  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  astronomy. 
We  place  the  sure  basis  of  our  felicity  on  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wise,  just,  and  merciful  Being,  who 
directs  all  human  affair? 


DEC.  20. 
The  Polar  Star. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  northern  consteiia- 
is  nearest  the  arctic  poie^   and   is  called  the 
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Lesser  Bear  :  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  but  two  de- 
grees from  the  pole,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of 
the  Polar  Star.  We  may  easily  distinguish  it  from 
the  neighbouring  stars,  as  it  alters  its  position  very 
little ;  and  though  it  revolves  round  the  pole,  its 
motion  is  so  gradual,  and  the  circle  it  describes  so 
very  small,  that  it  is  scarce/y  perceptible.  As,  there- 
fore, it  always  preserves  its  situation,  it  was  a  sure 
guide  to  the  mariner,  especially  before  the  invention 
of  the  compass  ;  and  now,  when  the  sky  is  clear, 
they  may  more  safely  depend  on  that  than  on  the 
magnetic  needle. 

This  reflection  leads  us  naturally  to  adore  that 
divine  goodness,  which,  by  the  direction  of  the 
celestial  orts,  has  informed  us  of  the  time?,  places, 
and  different  points  of  the  sky.  An  astronomer, 
though  in  an  unknown  country,  can  judge  of  his  ex- 
act situation  by  the  stars,  he  can  tell  the  exact  month, 
day,  or  hour,  as  certainly  as  if  he  consulted  a  watch. 
If,  for  example,  we  observe  that  the  stars  rise  four 
minutes  sooner  every  day,  we  know  that  this  makes 
two  hours  every  month.  Thus  the  star  which  we 
observe  at  ten  o'clock,  in  any  point  of  the  heavens, 
we  shall  see  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  at  eight 
o'clock,  if  we  watch  it  from  the  same  place.  The 
star  which  at  midnight  appears  over  our  heads,  will 
a  year  hence  be  in  the  same  spot.  In  this  let  us 
acknowledge  the  universal  goodness  of  Jehovah. 
How  unpleasant  would  it  be  for  those  who  are 
destitute  of  clocks  or  geographical  charts,  if  they 
could  not  supply  them  by  the  observation  of  the  stars. 
If  we  consider  their  situation,  we  shall  esteem  these 
reflections  worthy  our"  attention,  for  our  hearts 
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must  be  susceptible  of  the  basest  sensation  if  we  dis* 
regarded  the  sorrows  of  our  fellow-creatures  be- 
cause we  are  not  participants  in  them.  Let  us 
look  with  gratitude  to  their  Creator  !  This  is  none 
of  the  least  advantages  which  result  from  the  stars, 
yet  this  alone  deserves  our  admiration  and  thanks- 
giving. 


DEC.  21. 

Effects  of  Air  when  confined  In  Bodies. 

Row  surprising  are  the  effects  which  proceed 
from  air  confined  within  !  Every  body  knows  that 
water,  when  congealed,  breaks  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains it.  A  musket-barrel  will  burst  in  severe  cold 
if  the  musket  be  hermetically  sealed  :  at  first  this 
appears  singular,  for  we  know  that  water  is  not 
naturally  fluid,  but  rendered  so  by  the  fiery  parti- 
cles which  penetrate  every  part ;  and  when  it  is 
deprived  of  these,  it  loses  its  fluidity  and  motion.  It 
appears  then  that  the  frozen  particles  of  water 
would  grow  more  dense  and  consequently  occupy 
A  smaller  space  than  before  ;  yet  it  is  proved,  en 
the  contrary,  that  they  certainly  dilate,  else  why 
should  they  burst  the  vessels  they  are  in  ;  besides, 
how  could  the  ice  swim  at  top  if  it  did  not  increase 
in  sire,  and  were  not  lighter  than  water?  What 
then  produces  this  effect  r  The  interior  air.  The 
cold  has  no  positive  quality,  nor  can  it  penetrate 
into  any  bodies,  therefore  it  cannot  arise  from 
thence  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  heat  is  not  the 
occasion  of  the  phenomenon.  The  air  cannot  in 
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sinuate  itself  into  glass  or  metal  vessels  vrhich  are 
hermetically  sealed,  and  yet  ice  is  sometimes  formed 
in  them.  We  must  theretore  impute  it  to  the  air 
which  the  water  contains.  If  we  observe  the  water 
just  beginning  to  freeze,  the  first  coat  is  scarcely 
formed  when  a  number  of  little  bubbles  rise  upon 
its  surtkce.  The  upper  crust  often  bracks  in*  the 
middle,  then  the  water  rushes  out  of  the  opening, 
flies  against  the  vessel,  and  congeals  while  running 
down  its  sides.  This  gives  the  water  a  convex  ap- 
pearance in  the  middle. 

These  are  the  effects  which  result  from  confined 
air,  which  could  not  be  produced,  or  at  least  but  in 
a  very  small  degree,  if  all  possible  air  had  been  ex- 
tracted before  the  water  had  frozen.  Thus  we  may 
explum  many  surprising  phenomena.  The  sap 
which  circulates  through  plants  thickens  in  autumn 
and  winter,  and  turns  to  ice  during  severe  cold ; 
this  must  swell  its  size,  and  burst  some  of  the  fibres 
and  stalks  of  plants.  It  is  evident  that  when  spring 
returns,  and  the  sap  becomes  liquid,  it  can  no  more 
circulate  loan  the  blood  of  an  animal  which  has  re- 
ceived an  incision  in  the  vein.  Thus  the  nutritive 
jukes  no  longer  flow  through  the  vessels,  and  the 
vegetable  dies.  We  may  however  remark,  that  the 
cold  which  is  prejudicial  to  plants,  is  in  some  re- 
spects beneficial  to  the  earth.  The  ground  which 
was  plowed  before  winter,  is  in  a  better  state  to 
receive  the  autumnal  rains,  if  frosty  weather  suc- 
ceed, Uie  particles  of  earth  dilate  and  separate,  and 
spring  completes  the  preparation  of  the  earth  foe 
the  enlivening  influence  of  th*  summer  sun. 

\  OL.    II  3    K 
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Enough  has  been  already  said  to  convince  us  of 
tne  expansive  property  of  air,  which  causes  so  many 
beneficial  consequences  on  our  terrestrial  globe. 
The  condensing  and  rarefying  powers  produce  the 
most  considerable  revolution*  in  our  world.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  force  of  this  fluid  becomes 
pernicious,  and  then  its  advantages  greatly  over- 
balance its  evils.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  there  are  various  difficulties  still  remain- 
ing to  be  solved  in  this  and  many  other  of  the  works 
of  nature.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  property 
of  air  is  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  probable 
•conjectures,  .  which  will  be  elucidated  in  future,  or 
.confuted  by  our  decendants.  With  what  humility 
should  we  investigate  the  works  of  God  ?  With  a 
firm  persuasion  of  the  weakness  of  our  understand- 
ings, and  the  uncertainty  of  our  systems  and  concep- 
tions. Presumption  is  inexcusable  with  respect  to 
any  science,  but  it  is  absolutely  foolish  when  we 
speak  of  the  knowledge  of  nature. 


DEC  £2. 
Music. 

FROM  music  we  derive  the  purest  pleasures  we 
enjoy.  It  charms  the  car,  soothes  the  passions, 
touches  the  heart,  and  influences  the  temper  and 
disposition  ;  its  harmonious  accents  calm  our  griefs 
to  silence,  revive  our  spirits,  and  ennoble  the  senti- 
ments. Such  a  pleasing  and  useful  science  is  worthy 
our  attention,  and  should  prove  another  motive  to 
glorify  our  Creator.  From  whence  proceed  then 
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the  impression  which  strikes  the  ear  ?  It  is  the 
effect  of.  air,  whiclT  receives  an  undulating  motion, 
and  strikes  our  auditory  nerves  HI  various  ways. 
When  a  tight  cord  is  pulled  it  alters  its  foun  ;  for 
its  elasticity  inclines  it  to  return  to  its  former  place, 
and  also  to  extend  beyond  it  *o  another  side :  thus  it 
continues  vibrating  backward  and  forward  till  it  re- 
covers its  previous  position.  These  vibrations  com- 
municating with  the  air,  are  carried  to  other  conti- 
guous bodies ;  for  example,  when  we  play  on  an 
organ,  if  a  lute  be  near,  its  strings  are  immediately 
put  in  motion.  But  what  occasions  the  difference 
of  sounds  ?  Why  are  some  sharp,  and  others  flat  ? 
It  depends  on  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  agitated, 
for  both  sharp  and  flat  sounds  are  alternately 
feeble  or  loud.  Neither  can  it  arise  from  the  swift- 
ness of  the  undulating  by  which  the  sound  is  con- 
veyed to  the  air,  for  a  sharp  tone  is  not  quicker  than 
a  flat  one.  The  difference  proceeds  from  the  rapid 
fluttering  of  the  air  ;  a  sonorous  body  make*  a  sharp 
tone  when  the  vibrations  of  its  parts  are  quicker, 
and  a  flat  one  when  they  are  slower.  But  why  is  the 
union  of  sounds  sometimes  harmonious,  whilst 
at  others  it  is  harsh  and  discordant?  Harmony 
consists  in  the  union  of  similar  sounds,  produced  at 
the  same  instant,  while  discordance  arises  from  the 
contrary  cause.  If  we  could  not  distinguish  melo- 
dious from  disagreeable  sounds,  what  peculiar  plea- 
sure should  we  derive  from  the  former  !  Let  us 
then  bless  that  God  who  has  enabled  us  to  receive 
the  various  impressions  which  arc  imparted  by  sound, 
and  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  bodily  sensa- 
tions. What  vaiious  sources  of  dtfflght  lie  is  con 
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tinually  bestowing  !  Oh  !  let  us  express  our  thanks 
by  glorifying  hie  name,  and  employ  the  melodious 
strain  of  music  10  elevate  our  exulting  hearts  with 
gratitude  to  our  great  Benefactor 


DEC.  23. 
A  covtfMtrison  between  Men  and  Animals. 

IN  our  present  comparison  between  mankind  and 
the  brute  creation,  we  shall  discover  a  great  simi- 
larity, and  sometimes  a  superiority  on  their  side, 
though  principally  in  the  human  race.  Like  them, 
we  have  organized  bodies  produced  by  propagation 
and  birth,  and  sustained  by  food  ;  we  have  animal 
spirits,  are  enabled  to  perform  our  various  allotted 
functions,  to  exercise  our  members,  senses,  imagina- 
tion, and  memory  ;  we  are  susceptible  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  desires,  and  aversions.  Like  them,  we  are 
prompted  to  preserve  our  lives,  and  propagtte  our 
species  :  are  obnoxious  to  those  external  accidents 
which  are  naturally  occasioned  by  the  conr  ruction 
of  the  body,  and  the  universal  link  which  subsists 
between  all  created  things.  They  have  a  larger 
share  of  sensual  gratification,  they  require  neither 
the  garments,  defence,  and  inconveniences,  which 
are  absolutely  indisptnsible  to  man  ;  nor  are  they 
obliged  to  invent  or  exercise  the  necessary  arts  for 
these  purposes.  They  .possess  at  their  birth  every 
thing  they  need,  and  by  implicitly  following  that  in- 
stinct which  is  implanted  in  iheir  natures  they  ob- 
tain the  requisites  for  happiness.  It  never  deceives 
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them,  but  is  a  constant  guide  :  they  are  content 
whrn  their  appetites  are  satisfied,  and  never  indulge 
to  excess  ;  and  whilst  they  taste  the  present  joy, 
they  are  unmindful  of  the  future.  They  foresee  not 
approaching  death,  and  therefore  this  is  never  a 
cause  of  distress.  In  these  respects  they  are  supe- 
rior to  man,  who  must  reflect,  labour,  and  learn, 
before  he  can  attain  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  out- 
grow the  state  of  childhood.  His  instinctive  powers 
are  but  uncertain  guides,  or  would  often  plunge  him 
into  the  abyss  of  misery.  It  is  reason  makes  the 
grand  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute :  it 
gives  the  former  an  advantage  the  latter  can  never 
attain.  It  not  only  bestows  every  comfort,  but  in- 
creases and  ennobles  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
renders  even  the  desires  of  man  subservient  to  them. 
He  is  capable  of  pleasures  that  are  unknown  to 
other  animals ;  pleasures  which  are  derived  from 
science,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  religion,  and  which 
infinitely  exceed  the  gratifications  we  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  ;  because,  far  from 
diminishing  the  real  perfection  of  man,  they  add 
lustre  to  it,  and  never  forsake  him  even  when  sick- 
ness or  old  age  deaden  the  senses  to  all  animal 
enjoyments  ;  and  finally,  because  they  render  him  a 
more  perfect  image  of  the.  Deity,  while  the  indul- 
gence of  sensual  pleasure  degrades  him  to  the  re- 
semblance of  a  brute.  The  desires,  and  conse- 
quently the  pleasures  of  animals,  are  confined  with- 
in a  very  narrow  sphere,  while  man  has  an  infinite 
variety.  He  renders  every  thing  subservient  to  his 
happiness,  and  makes  a  rapid  progress  in  the  path 
of  perfection  by  additional  discoveries  and  the 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  while  brutes  neither  in- 
vent nor  ihiprove,  nor  extend  the  bounds  of  their 
limited  capacities.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
rational  being  is  to  improve  that  gift  of  heaven,  in 
ennobling  the  gratification  of  the  sense,  and  adding 
new  relish  to  intellectual  pleasure,  that  we  may 
daily  improve  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  is  the 
great  end  for  which  we  were  created !  Let  us  be 
constantly  assiduous  in  the  fulfilment  of  it,  for  we 
can  only  be  happy  in  proportion  as  we  follow  the 
dictates  of  reason. 


DEC.  24. 

Calculation  relative  to  the  Resurrection. 

AT  the  great  day  of  resurrection,  with  what  mu1- 
titudes  ef  human  creatures  will  the  spot  where  this 
city  is  built  be  covered  !  What  incredible  numbers 
will  the  whole  earth  contain  !  prodigious,  bat  not 
innumerable  ;  for  the  great  Judge  has  inscribed  the 
name  of  every  individual  in  his  book,  and  none  shall 
escape  his  penetrating  eye,  for  he  shall  summon 
every  mortal  before  his  dread  tribunal !  Supposing 
Germany  began  to  be  peopled  5  00  yeais  after  the 
universal  deluge,  therefore  within  about  4,500  years, 
and  that  from  the  foundation  of  our  city  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment  (if  it  were 
to  happen  this  year),  there  had  been  annually  in- 
terred about  200  people,  the  number  of  dead  would 
amount- to  900,000.  If  then  one  single  city  would 
furnish  this  number,  what  would  all  Germany  pro- 
duce? In  stating  its  number  of  inhabitant*  to  be 
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about  24  millions,  we  cannot  reckon  our  city  to  be 
snore  than  the  three-thousandth  part  of  the  whole , 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  foregoing  calculation 
that  Germany  contains  2100  millions.  This  is  an 
astonishing  number ;  but  trifling  m  comparison  with 
what  the  whole  earth  contains,  which  at  present  is 
computed  at  more  than  a  1000  millions.-  If  we  fix 
it  at  this  number,  the  total  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  above-mentioned  space  must  amount  to 
87,500  millions.  If  to  the  antedeluvians,  and  those 
who  succeeded  them,  we  add  those  who  lived  du- 
ring the  space  of  5  00  years,  which  may  be  certainly 
reckoned  'a  quarter  of  the  preceding,  the  total  will 
then  amount  to  109,375  millions  ;  and  if  we  include 
the  persons  who  may  be  living  when  that  awful  period 
arrives,  and  fix  it,  as  before,  at  1000  millions,  it  will 
then  increase  it  to  11 0,375  millions. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  this  prodigious  multitude 
before  the  Judge  of  the  World.  How  great  must 
be  that  intelligence  which  can  survey  the  rmnd  of 
every  individual,  and  penetrate  every  thought,  woicl, 
and  action  !  who  will  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
their  birth,  their  term  of  earthly  existence.,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  death  !  to  unite  the  separate 
atoms,  though  their  bodies  have  been  crumble^  to 
ashes,  and'  passed  through  various  transformations  ! 
What  an  almighty  work  to  collect,  to  purify,  to 
ennoble,  and  prepare  them  for  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 
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DEC.  25. 

Thoughts  of i  Christmas-Day. 

WHAT   grateful   sentiments    this  day  inspires,   CBI 
which  we  hail  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer  !     But  it  is 
mingled   with  surprise   when  we   reflect  on   the   cir- 
cumstance  which  attended  this  grand   event.     I   be- 
hold the  Son   oi    man  in  the    most  humiliating  con- 
dition ;    and    this   Son  of  man  is   my  God.     That 
mighty,    that    invisible    power,  at   whose  word   this 
universe   was  formed,  and   will    fade  away,   clothed 
with   humanity,  weak,  and  destitute  !     How  amazing 
is  this  union  :  the  King  of  kings,  who  is  adored   by 
prostrate    angels,   appears  under   the  form  of  a  sqr- 
vant !     A  feeble   infant  lying   in  a   manger !     What 
astonishing    humiliation  !     Human     nature    so    de- 
graded, so   corrupted,  rises   with  Jesus  on   a  throne 
of    eternal    glory  !     What  a  reverse  !     Howr  can   I 
conceive   his  infinite  mercy,  or  rather   does  not  my 
astonishment    increase    when   I    reflect  on    my  own 
umvorthiness,   and  the  majesty  of  my  Saviour?     It 
was  a  love    which  exceeded  all   my   merits,   beyond 
my    utmost   conceptions,   and   can  only  be  returned 
by    silent  adoration.     But  though    my  sense  ot   hk 
beneficence  is  so  great,  I  have  an  equal  joy,  an  equal 
confidence  in    Gods   goucuiess.     in    uns    union    of  . 
God  and  man,    I  see  the  joyful  emblem  of  the  new 
covenant.     Faithful  to  his  word,    the  Almighty  .has 
sent  his  Son  into  the    world,   that  through   him  we 
may   obtain  eternal  life,  and   the  glorious  assurance 
that  all  his  promises  will    be  thus  fulfilled.     Christ 
would  never  have  assumed   our  nature   had  he  not 
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resolved  to  heal  our  infirmities,  to  forgive  our 
faults,  and  restore  polluted  nature  to  primeval  in- 
nocence. Should  we  not,  therefore,  on  this  solemn 
day  resign  every  power  to  pious  gratitude,  though 
our  noblest  praises  will  be  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  inestimable  love  ?  Let  us  exert  our  utmost 
endeavours,  and  trust  he  will  regard  our  imperfect, 
yet  sincere  thanksgivings  with  a  favourable  eye. 
With  such  sentiments  as  these  we  should  celebrate 
this  holy  festival.  Let  not  our  admiration  and  our 
hope  be  the  effect  of  ignorance  or  of  blind  persua- 
sion for  if  it  be  derived  from  real  faith,  it  will  fill 
our  hearts  with  heavenly  consolation,  and  support 
us  under  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  uncer- 
tain state. 


DEC.  26*. 
The  Place  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity. 

A.T  first  it  appears  of  little  importance  to  know 
the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  born,  for  he  would 
still  be  our  Redeemer  whatever  circumstances  at- 
tended his  mortal  life.  But  since  the  Almighty 
predicted  the  place  of  his  nativity,  it  was  necessiury 
that  this  prediction  should  be  fulfilled,  and  it  wa£ 
one  convincing  argument  of  the  truth  of  his  mis- 
sion. We  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  plac« 
we  'inhabit,  if  we  be  possessed  of  happiness.  Th$ 
poorest  spot  of  earth  contains  happier  beings  than 
some  who  reside  in  opulent  cities.  The  goodness  cfc 
God  is  displayed  through  every  part  of  this  terre* 
trial  globe,  and  wherever  our  lot  is  fixed,  we  maj 
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always  derive  the  sweetest  satisfaction  from  a  peace- 
ful conscience.  That  place  is  preferable  for  indivi- 
duals where  they  are  possessed  of  health,  and  the 
opportunity  of  blessing  others,  and  in  a  nation 
where  wisdom  and  virtue  are  predominant  ;  for  a 
state  decays  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  virtue 
and  religion.  When  the  youth  beholds  the  vene- 
rated spot  where  he  first  hailed  the  dawn  of  return- 
ing spring,  and  felt  his  bosom  glow  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy  towards  his  Creator  ; 
when  the  virtuous  pair  recognize  the  scene  where 
first  they  met ;  or  two  friends  that  place  where  they 
gave  the  noblest  proofs  of  disinterested  affection  ; 
when  any  one  revisits  that  village  where  he  beheld. 
or  himself  performed,  some  remarkable  act  of  jus 
tice  or  benevolence,  does  it  not  excite  the  softest 
sensation  in  the  soul  ?  Thus  Bethlehem,  though 
small,  was  a  venerable  place,  for  it  contained  many 
pious  inhabitants.  Here  Jacob  staid  to  erect  a 
monument  for  his  beloved  Rachel ;  here  the  worthy 
Naomi  and  modest  Ruth  evinced  their  faith  and 
patience ;  and  here  the  generous  Boaz  held  his 
vast  possessions.  Bethlehem  was  the  abode  of  the 
humble  Jesse,  the  happy  father  of  so  many  sons, 
•whose  youngest  born  rose  from  the  state  of  a  shep- 
herd to  ascend  the  throne  of  Israel.  It  was  there 
the  prince  Zerubbabel  was  born,  who  descended 
from  David,  and  was  a  type  of  the  divine  Shepherd, 
who  was  to  govern  his  people  Israel ;  and  lastly  the 
Son  of  God  appeared  there  for  our  redemption. 

Thus  do  inconsiderable  places  produce  great  cha- 
racters, who  prove  benefactors  to  mankind  ;  and  an 
humble  village  yields  a  man,  who,  by  his  wisdom, 
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uprightness,  and  intrepidity,  becomes  a  blessing  to 
kingdoms.  Piety  would  make  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, if  it  were  our  constant  study  to  prove  the 
advantage  of  morality  and  religion.  If  our  cities 
furnished  more  examples  of  virtue,  their  influence 
would  extend  to  the  country,  and  in  the  smallest 
hamlets  we  should  find  those  families  who,  like  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
piety,  and  obtained  respect  in  the  midst  of  indi- 
gence. Then  would  the  Deity  shower  down  his 
blessings  on  this  pious  nation,  which  would  grow 
perfect  in  holiness.  He  who  is  conversant  with 
great  cities,  and  who  ha?  witnessed  the  crimes  witii 
which  they  abound,  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  if  at 
length  he  finds  a  peaceful  cottage,  where,  surround- 
ed by  the  virtuous,  he  may  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  God  and  his  creatures,  and  thus  enjoy 
that  true  content  which  springs  from  a  peace  of 
mind.  He  will  not  regret  those  magnificent,  exten- 
sive, and  opulent  cities,  where  luxury  insnares, 
where  vice  presides,  and  where  the  duties  to  God 
and  our  neighbour  are  neglected.  He  will  surely 
prefer  the  obscure  retirement,  where  free  from  the 
stings  of  remorse,  he  may  taste  substantial  happi- 
ness. 


DEC.  27. 

Cares  of  Providence  towards  Mankind  from  their 
Birth. 

How  various  are  our  wants  from   the   first   mo- 
ment  of  our  existence  '    We  are  brought    into   the 
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world  with  difficulty,  and  should  soon  be  bereft  of 
life  if  it  were  not  for  the  kind  protection  of  our 
friends,  and  the  previous  preparations  of  our  birth. 
I  should  rather  say,  we  have  been  preserved  by  that 
paternal  care  which  watched  over  the  imperfect 
embryo,  and  extended  his  mercies  to  the  present 
moment.  At  that  period  he  laid  the  basis  for  our 
future  happiness.  We  are  weak  and  fragile,  unac- 
quainted with  our  'uture  destiny  ;  but  this  was 
known  to  God.  He  foresaw  the  various  events 
which  would  attend  our  early  state,  and  planned 
his  beneficent  schemes  so  as  to  conduce  to  our  wel- 
fare, a  id  determine  ;  on  the  means  he  w./uld  employ 
to  procure  us  the  blessings  he  designed.  From  our 
en  ranee  in  r.  the  «vr»-<!  those  causes  existed  which 
were  to  influence  our  future  felicity,  and  they  began 
to  act  conformably  to  his  views.  How  much  our 
happiness  or  misery  depend  on  the  ideas  and  situa- 
tion of  our  parents,  our  previous  education,  ex- 
amples, and  opportunities  of  improving  our  various 
talents !  It  is  God,  whose  prevailing  power  dis- 
pensed our  blessings,  and  the  same  mercy  directs 
our  adverse  scenes.  He  knew  the  advantages  of 
sorrow,  he  knew  its  sources  and  its  consequences. 
These  are  concealed  from  us,  but  by  degrees  they 
unfold,  and  convince  us  in  the  end,  that  adversity  is 
essential  to  our  real  happiness.  But  they  would  not 
produce  such  salutary  effects  without  the  concur- 
rence of  many  secret  and  remote  causes.  This  re- 
flection should  excite  tranquillity  in  our  bosoms, 
since  we  are  protected  by  an  invisible  Being  ;  a  Be- 
ing of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  omnipotence, 
guarded  us  in  our  mother's  womb,  who  has  im- 
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mutably  appointed  our  condition  in  life,  and  term  of 
existence,  which  no  human  power  can  alter :  and 
who  has  ordained  our  eternal  happiness.  How 
unshaken  must  be  that  confidence  which  rests  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  such  a  hope  ! 


DEC.  38. 

Term  of  Human  Lift. 

GOD  has  appointed  the  hour  of  our  dissolution, 
as  he  fixed  the  moment  of  our  birth.  But  the 
term  of  our  existence  does  not  depend  on  inevitable 
fate,  for  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  world.  The 
events  of  our  life  might  occur  sooner  or  later,  or 
even  not  at  ali ;  and  the  man  who  dies  to-day,  might 
have  quitted  this  world  at  an  earlier  or  remoter 
period.  God  does  not  reckon  our  days  by  an  abso- 
lute decree,  which  is  independent  of  circumstances* 
He  is  infinitely  wise,  and  always  acts  upon  some 
worthy  motive  :  for  just  reasons,  therefore,  he  sees 
it  expedient  that  every  mortal  should  die  at  the  par- 
ticular time  which  he  determines.  But  the  term  of 
eur  existence  is  immutably  fixed,  though  it  be  not 
governed  by  the  laws  of  fate.  When  the  period  of 
dissolution  arrives,  there  is  some  cause  which  in- 
fallibly occasions  -it,  unless  prevented  by  a  superior 
powec.  One  dies  of  a  mortal  disease,  another  by 
$ome  unforeseen  accident ;  some  are  destroyed  by 
fire,  others  by  water.  God  foresees  these  various 
causes,  nor  remains  an  idle  spectator  of  their  effect ; 
he  examines  them  with  care,  compares  them  with 
his  designs,  and  sees  whether  he  Approve*  them  or 
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not.  If  he  wills  them,  he  determines  accordingly, 
and  makes  a  divine  decree,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
mortal  dies  at  such  a  time,  or  by  such  an  accident. 
As  from  all  eternity  the  Deity  tvas  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  now  actuate  him,  he  then  formed 
the  same  judgment  as  at  present,  and  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  But  it  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
not  meet  his  approbation  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,. at 
least  he  determines  to  permit  them.  And  if  he  thus 
resolves  what  he  had  previously  decreed,  we  should 
die  at  the  period  when  these  causes  existed.  He 
was  disposed  to  grant  us  a  longer  life,  and  does  not 
approve  the  causes  which  terminate  it,  but  it  is 
not  consistent  with  his  wisdom  to  oppose  them.  He 
perceives  the  universe  at  large,  and  is  induced  to 
permit  our  death  at  such  a  time,  though  he  does  not 
approve  the  causes,  manner,  or  circumstances  which 
attend  it.  His  wisdom  directs  our  death  to  useful 
purposes,  or  else  he  foresees  that  a  longer  life 
would  be  neither  beneficial  to  ourselves  or  the 
world  ;  or  possibly  it  would  require  a  new  com- 
bination of  things,  inconsistent  with  his  general 
plan,  to  prolong  it.  In  short,  though  the  Deity  may 
disapprove  of  the  occasion,  he  has  always  the  wisest 
reasons  for  permitting  the  event  which  is  consequent 
upon  it. 

These  reflections  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
Christian  fortitude  at  the  approach  of  death.  It  is 
the  uncertainty  of  its  arrival  which  renders  it  so 
terrific.  If  we  were ,  previously  informed  when  or 
how  we  should  die,  it  would  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
sipate our  fear,  and  arm  us  with  fortitude.  No 
thing  can  more  effectually  encourage  the  mind  than 
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the  thought  that  we  are  protected  by  an  over-ruling 
providence,  who  prolongs  or  shortens  our  days  as 
He  sees  best,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Per- 
suaded of  this  consolatory  truth,  we  may  wait  for 
death  with  pious  tranquillity  ;  and  as  its  arrival  is 
uncertain,  be  in  constant  preparation  for  it.  We 
are  ignorant  indeed  of  the  circumstances  which  may 
attend  it,  but  it  is  enough  to  know  that  all  our  con- 
cerns are  under  the  guardian  care  of  a  merciful  Be- 
ing. Let  this  sustain  us  through  an  earthly  pil- 
grknage  ;  and,  free  from  anxious  solicitude,  let  us 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of  providence,  nor 
sluink  from  dangers  to  which  we  are  called  by  the 
voice  of  duty. 


DEC.  29. 
ility  of  earthly  things. 


ALL  nature  is  obnoxious  to  change;  frail  and 
uncertain,  it  does  not  long  retain  the  same  appear- 
ance. The  most  solid  bodies  are  not  sufficiently 
compact  to  preserve  them  from  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  each  particle  of  matter  insensibly  varies  its 
formation. 

The  human  frame  undergoes  numerous  trans- 
formations ;  it  annually  loses  some  portion  of  itself 
and  acquires  new  parts,  extracted  from  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances.  All  earthly 
bodies  alternately  diminish  and  increase,  but  this 
change  is  more  rapid  and  perceptible  in  some  than 
in  others.  The  celestkil  orbs  preserve  the  aspect 
wkich  they  first  assumed  at  creation,  and  perhaps 
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Jiey  are  the  most  invariable  of  all  bodies  ;  yet  those 
vho  have  minutely  observed  them,  perceive  that 
ome  stars  have  vanished,  and  that  spots  hare  been 
icmarked  on  the  sun's  disk,  which  often  change 
their  situation.  Though  it*  light  is  never  extin- 
guished, its  beams  are  concealed  by  fogs,  clouds, 
and  even  by  internal  revolutions.  The  immea- 
surable distance  which  is  placed  between  our  earth 
and  this  celestial  luminary  prevents  our  perceiving 
many  other  external,  as  well  as  internal  variations, 
which  a  greater  proximity  of  situation  would  dis- 
cover to  us.  And  if  we  were  more  struck  with  the 
instability  of  earthly  things,  it  is  because  they  are 
within  our  view.  And,  oh !  how  frail  they  are ! 
Every  object  continues  to  appear  like  itself,  yet  in 
reality  how  different  !  They  daily  assume  new 
forms,  some  improving,  while  others  decrease  and 
perish.  This  year,  wliieh  in  two  days  will  be  con- 
cluded, affords  abundant  evidence  of  this  assertion, 
In  the  limited  circle  of  every  individual,  how  many 
revolutions  have  taken  place !  Several  of  our  inti- 
mate friends  are  no  more  !  The  opulent  have  sunk 
to  indigence,  or  at  least  to  mediocrity  :  we  our- 
selves are  altered.  Have  not  our  health  and  ac- 
tivity diminished,  and  are  not  these  alarming  pre- 
sages of  that  final  revolution  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  death  r  How  many  changes  may  arise  in 
our  situation  during  the  two  remaining  days  of  this 
year!  we  may  become  poor  and  sick,  be  forsaken 
by  our  friends,  and  even  die.  Such  reflections 
would  overwhelm  us  with  despair,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  solace  and  support  of  religion :  this  leads  us  to 
that  Being  whose  nature  is  immutable,  and  whose 
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mercy  is  eternal.  Confiding  in  his  unchangeable 
goodness,  let  us  submit  with  resignation  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  transitory  stated 
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DEC.  30. 

Calculation  of  Human  Life. 

THE  approaching  close  of  the  year  leads  me  to 
reflections,  which,  however  important,  are  too  often 
banished  from  my  mind.  To  give  me  a  deepei 
impression  of  the  shortness  of  life,  I  will  examine 
how  I  have  improved  my  past  days,  though  I  tear  it 
will  be  a  subject  of  regret  and  humiliation.  I  first 
recal  my  years  of  childhood ;  how  many  hours  have 
been  employed  merely  in  the  gratification  of  my 
bodily  appetites  !  How  many  more  trifling  occupa- 
tions of  no  service  to  the  mind  !  Thus,  when  I  take 
a  retrospective  glance  on  these  years,  I  discover  a 
multitude  of  days  lost  to  the  interests  of  my  immortal 
soul,  which  'inhabits  this  tenement  of  clay.  After 
these  deductions,  what  portion  will  reinam  which  I 
have  improved  for  my  spiritual  life  !  It  is  evident, 
that  out  of  365  days  I  can  scarcely  reckon  fifty 
which  have  been  effectual  in  promoting  my  eternal 
happiness ;  and  how  much  do  I  lose  of  these  rem- 
nants of  time  by  my  own  folly  and  weakness  !  How 
many  days  have  .been  sacrificed  to  vice,  and  eveij 
of  those  which  have  been  granted  to  reflection  \ 
How  many  devoted  to  the  world,  and  the  pursuits 
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or  risidnary  pleasure  !  Perhaps  they  have  been 
profaned  by  impurity,  jealously,  slander,  and  ether 
vices  which  contaminate  the  heart,  and  evince  a 
soul  destitute  of  veneration  for  God,  and  charity  to 
our  neighbour.  Even  since  the  grace  of  God  has 
enabled  me  to  amend  my  conduct,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  wish  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  how 
many  hours  that  will  never  return  have  been  devoted 
to  thoughtless  indifference,  anxious  doubts,  the 
guilty  emotions  of  passion,  pride,  and  all  those 
frailties  to  which  the  weakness  of  reason  and  the 
evil  propensities  of  human  nature  constantly  expose 
us!  In  the  last  place,  how  swiftly  will  the  small 
space  of  time  that  yet  remains  glide  on  ?  A  year 
passes  away  unperceived,  yet  a  year  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  a  being  whose  life  may  DC 
computed  by  hours.  When  we  reflect  how  small  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  employed  conformably  to  the 
grand  ends  for  which  we  were  created,  well  may  we 
sigh  to  recal  the  hours  we  have  wasted  or  devoted 
to  improper  pursuits  ;  but  vain  would  be  the  wish. 
The  year,  with  every  action,  evil  or  commendable, 
that  marked  its  progress,  is  lost,  for  ever  lost,  in  the 
fathomless  abyss  of  eternity  !  Pardon  then,  O  most 
merciful  Father,  the  errors  we  have  committed! 
Grant  us  the  beamings  of  thy  grace  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  death,  in  the  awful  day  of  judgment,  and 
throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eternity ! 
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DEC.  31. 


A  Hymn  of  thanksgiving    at    the    Close    of  the 
Year*. 


God  of  eternity,  I  raise 

A  grateful  song  of  rapturous  praise, 

To  celebrate   thy  name  ! 
Thou  through  this  rolling  year  hast  shed 
Thy  numerous  blessings  on  my  head, 

And  spar'd  this  mortal  frame  ! 

Almighty  Being  !  at  thy  throne, 
Prostrate,  thy  bounteous  gifts  I  own, 

And  thy  protecting  hand  ; 
Thou  art  eternal,  fixed,  and  just ! 
We  are  but  frail,  and  turn  to  dust 

At  thy  supreme  command. 

Thy  sacred  word  is  ever  sure, 
To  distant  ages  shall  endure, 

And  piove  thy  promise  true  ; 
Each  morn  the  sun's   resplendent  ray 
Pours  blessings  on  the  rising  day, 

And  sheds  prolific  dew. 

When  with  tormenting  cares  opprest, 
Thy  influence  soothed  my  aching  breast, 

And  calm'd  the  swelling  grief, 
The  sovereign  balm,  with  healing  art, 
Assuaged  the  anguish  of  '.he  smart. 

And  gave  n,y  woes  relief. 
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Then  whne  existence  still  remains, 
I'll  praise  thee  in  devoutest  strains, 

And  every  care  resign. 
Pardon,  O  God  !  my  numerous  crime*, 
Erase  the  sins  of  former  times, 

And  make  me  wholly  thine  ! 


Teach  me  to  do  thy  holy  will, 

Teach  me  to  love  and  please  thee  still, 

Through  every  fleeting  hour. 
My  cheerful  heart  in  hope  relies 
On  him  who  all  my  wants  supplies, 

Ana  guards  me  by  his  pow'r  ! 


Give  me  fresh  zeal  to  speak  thy  name, 
Thy  goodness  all  thy  works  proclaim, 

And  mark  the  path  to  heaven  ! 
O  may  my  now  attentive  ear 
The  roice  of  soft  instruction  hear, 

By  whispering  conscience  given  ! 


Let  thy  kind  Spirit  from  above, 
Plant  in  my  heart  the  seeds  of  lore, 

Of  pure  and  genuine  kind ; 
While  wand'ring  in  the  present  state, 
A  future  may  my  hopes  elate, 

Of  pleasures  more  refined  ! 


This  world,  with  all  its  glittering  toyt , 
Its  fleeting  visionary  joys, 

Buc  mocks  the  ravish'd  sight : 
To  nobler  pleasures  I  aspire, 
Where  angels  tune  the  golden  lyre, 

Ard  beam  effulgent  light. 
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Teach  me  the  moments  to  redeem, 
Each  moment  trifling-,   though  it  seem, 

Conveys  me  to  the  tomb  ! 
Uphold  me  with  thy  gracious  hand, 
Till  I  shall  reach  that  blessed  land. 

Where  joys  immortal  blooyj/ 

There  thall  I  rest  from  all  my  woe, 
Where  streams  of  sacred  pleasure  flo^r, 

And  golden  seraph's  vie 
With  notes  harmonious  to  adore 
That  wise,  almighty,  gracious 

Whose  throne  adorns  the  s 
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